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A List of Kharosthl Inscriptions, 

By N. G. Majumdar. 

Preface, 

The following List of Kharosthl Inscriptions was originally 
intended to form part of a thesis, submitted in 1922, for the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship of the Calcutta University. 
About the beginning of the current year I had an opportunity 
of studying most of the inscriptions in detail, being deputed* by 
the University to visit the Museums at Lahore, Taxila and 
Peshawar. This fresh study, which was made possible for me 
by the late lamented Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, has now enabled 
me to present the list in a revised and, more comprehensive 
form. Twelve years ago Professor Liiders published a system- 
atic and up to date list of Brahml inscriptions (Appendix to 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X). An attempt is now made to 
place before scholars a similar list of Kharosthl inscriptions to 
facilitate research work. The list is to be regarded as pre- 
liminary to a detailed edition of the inscriptions in a corpus 
form, a task on which a renowned Norwegian scholar, Professor 
8 ten Konow, is at present engaged. 

As regards the method and plan adopted in this list a few 
words are I think necessary by way of explanation. I have 
included in it, as far as possible, all Kharosthl inscriptions, that 
have so far been noticed or published by scholars. There are 
however a few which are noticed here for the first time. I have 
purposely excluded from the list- Sir Aurel Stein’s Kharosthl 
documents from Central Asia. There are many Gandhara 
sculptures, ejj. } the one from Kharkai (Cunningham, Arch . Surv. 
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Rep., Vol. V, pp. 54, 63 and Plates X1I-X1IJ). bearing single, 
or only two or three Kharosthl letters. Xo cognizance has been 
taken bv me of such letters as they are not sufficient to he 
regarded as inscriptions. The Kharosthl inscriptions on coi»>. 
gems, rings and seals also do not come within the range of my 
present list as they require to be treated on an altogether differ 
ent plan . The epigraphs are arranged alphabetic a 1 1 v accord i n g 
to the names of find-spots. The mention of an inscript ion, when 
that happens to be noticed or published already, is followed by 
a- list of the principal bibliographical references, which are given 
in a chronological order. Dated portions of a' record, when 
there is a date, are quoted separately after bibliographic entries. 
Next comes a summary of the text. I have however considered 
it useless to give abstracts of Asoka’s Shahabazgarhi and 
Mansehra edicts, because, they represent only variants of a 
text, principally known from its other recensions. 

My thanks are due to Sir John Marshall. Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, for giving me facility in carrying on 
investigation in the Museums containing Kharosthl inscrip- 
tions. I am also indebted to Mr. B. Hargreaves and Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi. Superintendents. Archaeological 
Survey, as well as to their Assistants, for the kind help and 
guidance I received in their own respective spheres, I also 
take this opportunity to express my debt of gratitude to 
my former teacher, Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, who has 
kindly gone through the whole of this, manuscript and offered 
me a number of valuable suggestions. 


X. G. Mauumbah. 

Senate House , 

Calcutta University. 

June 24th , 1924 . 


L 1ST OF 1 N SOHJPTIONS. 

1. Ara 1 (now Lahore Museum, no. I. 133) inscription of the 
the year 41 of Kaniska. 

1908 Text and translation, Banerji, hid. Ant., Vo 1. XXXVII, 
p. 58 and pi. 

1909 Correction, Litders, Jour . Roy. As. Soc 1909, p. 652. 

1910 Vogel, Jour. Roy . 4*. 8'oc., 1910, p. 1314. 

1912 Text and translation, Liiders, Sitz. Ron. Preuss. Ak . dl 

IFi-S‘ 5.. p. 824. , 

1913' Do, (English translation), Xariman, Ind. A nt.. 1913, 

p. 182.* 

1913 Fleet, Jour, Roy . As. Soc., 1913, p. 967, 

1914 Smith, Early History of India , 3rd ed., \\ 255, n, 1. 
1914 Konow, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess.. Bd. 68, p. 97. 
1916 Text and translation, Konow, Silz. Rim. Preuss. Ak. d. 

Wise., p. 787. 

1920 Text and translation, Konow, Ep, lml. 9 Vol. XIV, 
p. 130 and pi. A.'/k'kkX 

Date : LL 1-3 . — Maharajasa ra jatirajasa devaputmsa [Ka] 
isarasa 3 Fa - spa *- puirasa Kaniskasa sambai&arae ekaca- 
par[i]ljai] sum 20 — 20—1 Jethasa masasa di [20 — 4—1.] 
A well (fiiipa) is excavated (khada) by Dasafota, son 
of Posapnri ; and the religions gift (dhumadana) of one 
. Ta.kh \ia l). 

2, Bedadi fi (Dist. Hazara} copper ladle inscription. 6 

1924 Text and translation, X. G, Majurndar, Jour , As. Soc , 
Beny., X.S., Vol. XIX, p. 345 and pi 14. 

Gift (dmw) by Samgharaksita (Samgharachita) to the 


* A stream {nullah) about 2 miles due East of Chah Bagh NilSb of 
snaps, on the Indus, about 10 miles South-south- west from Attack. See 
Fk 4, Jour. Boy. Ak 1013, p. 97, n. 2. 

* See also Literary History of Sam. Liu., App. VI, p. 245. 

- 3 This reading m according to Liiders and Konow. *An examination 
of the stone’-, which I undertook in February 1924, left, no doubt as to the 
reading of the last four letters, isarasa ; but the first letter could not be 
? dearly read. The reading given above may therefore be adopted for the 
present m no better one is forthcoming. It is after all not impossible for 
Kaniska to have adopted a Roman Imperial title * KaisarF 

* The second letter has been read ni by Banerji and j hi by Liiders ; 

but it does not appear to be either of the two. The sign, which does not 
occur elsewhere, perhaps represents a conjunct with d as the second 
member. ^ ' k; by ■ 

& It Is in Mansohru Tahsil, Dist. Hazara, on the river Siran, * some 
12 miles by road to the north-north-west of Mansehra and ciro. 3 miles 
south of the large village of ShankiariF Stein, Arch, Rep. N*W,F. ami 
Baluchistan, 1904-5, p, lb, 

*5 The object is with Mr, T. R, Copeland, M.A., I.C.8.* Deputy Cons- 
ul ssioner >f Hazara. 
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Kasyapiyas ( Kasyavia ), at the Congregation of Four 
Quarters ( samgha cadudi&a), in Urasa Kingdom ( Lraki - 
raja ) . 

1 Bimaran (near Jalalabad, Afghanistan, now British 
Museum) vase 1 2 inscriptions.* 

1834 Lithograph, J. Prinsep, Jour. As. Soc. Beng VoL III 
pi. XXII. 

1841 Masson, Wilson’s Ariana Aniiqua , p. 70. 

1841 Wilson, Ariana Antigua, p. 259. 

1844 H. T. Prinsep, Note on the Historical Results , deducihle 
from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan , pi. XV. 

1844 Burnouf, Introduction d V kistoire du Buddhisms Indien . 
1st. ed., p. 348, n. 2 (=1876 Do. 2nd. ed., pp. 310-11. 
n. 5). 

1847 Text and translation, J. Bird, Historical Researches on 
the Origin and Principles of the Bauddha and Jaina 
Religions , p. 63. 

1854 Text and translation, Cunningham. Jour, As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XXIII, p. 707. 

1858 E, Thomas, Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities. 
Vol. I, p. 105 and pi. VI (same as H. T. Prinsep, 
loc. cit pi. XV). 

1863 Text and translation, Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. 
Vol. XX, p. 241. 

1890 Senart. Jour . As., ser. 8, tome XV, p. 133. 

1894 Senart, Jour. As., ser. 9, tome IV, p. 514. 

1921 Text and translation, Pargiter, Ep. hid., Vol. XVI, 
p. 97 and pi. 

A. — On the lid. — Gift (danamuha) 3 of Sivaraksita (Si vara-. 

chita), son of Mumjanamda, together with the corporeal 
relics (Sarira) of the Lord (hhagavata), i.e., the Buddha. 

B. — Round the vase. — Gift {danamuha) of Sivaraksita (Siva- 

rachita), son of Mumjava(na)da, together with the 
corporeal relics (iarira) of the Lord (hhagavata), i.e.. 
the Buddha, in honour of all Buddhas. 

4. Charsadda 4 (Dist. Peshawar, now Peshawar Museum, 
no. 414) earthen jar inscription. 

1 The vase was found along with a gold reliquary which is also 
in the British Museum. See Smith, Fine Art in India and Gey tori, 
PL LX XIV, fig. B. For its description see ibid., p. 356 and n. 2, 
Arian. Ant., p. 53, pi. Ill, and Foucher, V Art Greco-Bouddkique 
du Gandhara, Vol. I, p. 51, fig. 7, etc. 

2 As coins of Azes II were found inclosed along with the vase in an 
apartment within the Stupa the inscriptions must be assigned to his 
reign. See Wilson’s Ariana Antigua , pp. 53, 330, and Smith, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Ind. Mus , Vol. I, p. 52, n. 1, and Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon , p. 356. 

3 I. E. ddna-mukha. CL Uhati for Uhhati in Central Asian KharosthI 

documents. ■■ i 

* This and the two following are from Palatu Dherj, Charsadda. 
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1904' Text, Marshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep . ,4rcA. to, 

1902- 3, p. 163 and fig. 15 A, and p. 164 and n. 1. 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv., Panjab and TJ.P. 
Circle , 1903-4, pp. 6-7. 

1906 Text and translation, Liiders, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. , 

1903- 4, p. 289. 

Gift (danamukha) of .... to the monks (samana) 
of the Community ( samgha ) of Four Quarters (catudUa). 
o. Charsadda (now Peshawar Museum, no. 413) earthen 
j ar inscription. 

191)4 Text, Marshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 

1902- 3, p. 163 and fig. 15 B, and p. 164 and n. 1. 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv., Panjab and V .P. 
Circle, 1903-4, pp. 6-7. 

1906 Text and translation, Liiders, A nn. Rep. Arch. Surv., 

1903- 4, p. 289 

Gift {danamukha) to the monks {samana) of the 
Community {samgha) of Four Quarters (catudUa). 

6. Charsadda (now Peshawar Museum*) earthen jar 2 ins- 

cription. 

1904 Text, Marshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1902-3, p. 163 and fig. 15 C, and p. 164 and n. 1. 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv., Panjab and U.P. 
Circle, 1903-4, pp. 6-7. 

1906 Text and translation, Liiders, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
3903-4, p. 291. 

Gift {danamukha) of Yasovata. 

7. Charsadda 8 (now Peshawar Museum, no. 626) pedestal 
inscription. 

1904 Text and translation, Marshall and Vogel, Ann . Rep. 

Arch. Surv., 1902-3, p. 167 and fig. 16. 

1909 Fleet, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II, p. 5, n. 1. 
Damaged. Gift ( danamukha ) of * 

8. Charsadda 6 pedestal inscription. 6 

1904 Text and translation, Marshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep. 

Arch. Surv., 1902-3, p. 176 and fig. 23. 

1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, p. 245, no. 14. 


The place is 20 miles N.E. of Peshawar, on the left bank of. the Swat 
river. 

1 It bears no number. This jar is kept along with nos 4 and 5 
(P. M. 413 and 414) in Case G in the Upper Gallery of the Museum. 

'2 In Case G of the Peshawar Museum there is a fourth earthen jar 
from Charsadda. It also probably bore originally a Kharosthi inscrip- 
tion of which faint traces still remain. 

& From Palatu Dheri, Charsadda. 

* Read: . . {da]sa danamnkhe. I cannot read Gadasa as proposed 
by Marshall and 

& From Ghaz Dheri, Charsadda. 

6 Jt was reported to have been in the Peshawar Museum where 
it cannot be traced at present. 
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Fragment. Seems to record a gift in the district 
(visaa) of Puskala ( Pukhala ), i.e., Puskala vatl. 

9. Dewai 1 (Dist. Peshawar, now Lahore Museum, no. T, 44) 
inscription of the year 200. 

1894 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., ser , 9. tome 
IV, p. 5 iO and pi. V, no. 34. 

Date: LL 1—2. — Sam 1—1—100 VeSakhasa masasa divase 
athame 4-4. 

Gift of a naga-chatra (?) . . . . . . 2 

10. Fatehjang 3 (Dist. Rawalpindi, now Lahore Museum, 
no. I, 3) inscription 4 of the year 68. 

1890 Text and translation. Senart. Jour. As., ser. 8. tome 
XV, p. 1: 0 and pi. opposite p. 138, no. 2. 

1891 Cunningham, Coins of Anc . Ind , p. 37. 

1892 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng Voi LXI. part 1. p 56. 

1893 Smith, Jour. As. Soc . Beng., Vol. LXI I, part 3, p. 84. 
1904 Boyer, Jour. As., ser. 10, tome III, p. 465. 

Date: Sam 20—20 — 20 4—4 Prothavatasa masasa divast: 
soda£e 10—4 — 1 — 1. 

Gift ( danamukJia ) of Sab ay a, daughter (dhitira) of 
Deva. 

1 1 . Hashtnagar 5 6 (Shahr i-napursan, near Rajar, Dist. Pesha- 
war, now Lahore Museum no. 1194) pedestal inscription. 
1896 Text and translation. Biihler, Am. Kais. Ak. d. 

Wien, Phil. Hist. CL, Vol. XXXIII, p. 64 and pi 
1896 Text and translation. Biihler, Ind. Ant Vol. XXV. 
p. 311. 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep., Arch. Surv., Panjab and U.P . 
Circle , 1903*4, pp. 6-7, no. 1. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch . Surv. . 
1903-4, p. 244, and pi. LXVJI, fig. 1, pi. LXX, fig. 4 
and pp. 249-50. 

1915 Hargreaves, Foueher’s Notes on Anc. Geog. of Gandhdra 
(Trans.), p. 15, n. 1. 

Gift (danamukha) of the monk (samana) Samgliamitra, 
for the gift of health (aroga-dachina) to Buddhavarman 
(Budhoruma). 

12. Hashtnagar (Palatu Dheri, near Rajar, now British 
. Museum) pedestal inscription of the year 384. 


1 Mahaban Range, Dist. Peshawar. For a description of Dewax see 
Stein, Arch. Rep. N. W.F. and Baluchistan , 1904-5, p. 32. 

2 Reading extremely doubtful. 

3 Same as Chasa, noticed by Cunningham, Arch . Surv. Rep., vol. 
XIV, pp. 24-25, now a station on the Rawalpindi-Kohat Railway, 
21 miles B. W. of.Golra Junction. 

4 The stone is broken into two pieces. The inscription however 

is intact. 

6 Is J8 miles N.E. from Peshawar. The pedestal is better known 
as the 4 Charsadda pedestal;^-.- 
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1889 Cunningham’s text, V. A. Smith, Ind. Ant., Voi. XVIII 
p. 257 and facs. [and pi. X., 

1889 Smith. Jour. As. Soc. Beng ., Voi. LVIII, part 1, p. 144 

1890 Senart, Jour. As., ser. 8, tome XV. p. 124. 

1891 Correction, Buhler, Ind. Ant.,V ol. XX, p, 394. 

1891 Cunningham, Goins of Anc. Ind., p. 37. 

1892 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Voi. LXI, part 1. p. 54. 

1892 Smith, Ind. Ant., Voi. XXI, p. 166. 

1893 Smith, Jour 0 As. Soc. Beng., Voi. LXII, part 1, p. 85. 

1898 Burgess, Jour. Ind. Art Indust ., April, 1898, p. 28, pi. V. 

1899 Senart, Jour . As., ser. 9, tome XIII, p. 530. 

1900 Rapson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. 1900, p. 389. [n. 3. 

1900 Correction, Bergny, Jour. Roy. As Soc., 1900, p. 414, 
1900 Burgess, Jour. Ind. Art Indust ., Jany.. 1900, p. 89. 

1903 Smith, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1903, p. 42, n. 2. 

1906 Text and translation. Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1903-4, p. 250. 

1913 Waddell, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, pp. 949, 950. 

1914 Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., pi. opposite 
p. 266". 

Date^Sam 1 — I— I — 100 20 — 20 — 20 — 20 4 Prothavadasa 
j/masasa divasammi pamcami 4 — 1. 

/ Records only the date. 

T3, Hidda 1 (near Jalalabad, Afghanistan, now lost) earthen 
jar inscription of the year 28. 

1841 Masson, Wilson’s Ariana Anliqua, pp. 60, 111, 113, and 
258 (with an eye-copy opposite p. 262). [144, no. 2. 

1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Voi. XXXIII, p. 
1863 Mitra, Jour. As. Soc . Beng., Voi. XXXIII, pp. 152-53. 
1863 Dowson, Jour . Roy. As. Soc.,Y ol. XX, p. 230. 

1915 Text and translation, F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy . As. 
Soc.. 1915. p. 91 and pis. I-II. 

193.7 Konow, Ep. Ind., Voi. XIV, p. 136, no. 17. 

Date : L.l. — Sambat&arae athavimsalihi 20 — 4 — 4 muse Apelae 
sastehi daSahim 10. % 

A relic (sarira) of the Bodhisattva (Badhosyeta) is * 
enshrined (pratisthapita) in the Stupa ( thuva ) called 
Raj a vat ( Rajavamta) by the overseer (navakarmia) Sam- 
gha mitra (Sagham mitra). for the provision of Nirvana 
{nirvana- sabhara) of all creatures as a result of merit 
(kuMla-?nula), the principal share (agra-pracamsa) of 
which falls to the king {raja). 

14. Jamalgarhi 8 (Dist. Peshawar, now Peshawar Museum, 
no. 23) inscription of the year 359. 


J A village about 5 miles to the south of Jalalabad. 

* The name of the month is Apellaios. 

It is a large village, 9 miles to the north of Mardan. See Ann. 
Rep. Arch . Sure. Front. Giro . , 1915-16, p. 94. 
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1921 Hargreaves, Ann. Rep. Arch. Sitrv., Front. Oirc ., 1920-21, 
pp. 5-6 and p. 21, no. 42. 

1924 KonoWj Acta Orienialia t Yo\. Ill, p. 70 and n. 1. 

Date: L. I,— Sam 1—1—1—100 20—20—10 4—4—1 AS- 
paiasa padhamammi . 

A ‘jewel’ ( radna ), i.e., an image of the Buddha, is 
established (prathavida) by the lay -hearer (savaa) Podaka 
(?), along with his friends ( snhaa ), the Odiliakas. 1 2 

] 5. Jamalgarhi inscription. 51 

1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch Sun\ Rep., 
Vol. V, p- 03. 

1889 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng Vol. LVII1, part 1, p. 142. 

1906 Text, Vogel, Ann. Rep . Arch . Sitrv., 1903- J , p. 244. 
no. 1 and p. 248. 

A pilaster ( thuna ) by Buddha var man ( Budhavaruma). 

16. Jamalgarhi inscription. 

1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Sitrv. Rep., 
Vol. V, pp. 63-64 and p. 49, n. 1. 

1889 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LVIII, part L p. 142. 

1890 Senart, Jour. As., ser. 8, tome XV, p. 132. 

1892 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXI, part 1, p. 56. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch . Sure., 
1903-4, p. 244, no. 2 and p. 248. 

A fruitful (saphaa) gift (danamukha) [or *' gift of Sapha * 
according to Konow.] 

17. Jamalgarhi (?) inscription. 3 

Gift (danamuhha) of the monk (bhicku) Buddharaksita 
(Budharaehita). 

18. Jamalgarhi (now Peshawar Museum) inscription on a 

stone lamp, 4 

1921 Hargreaves, Ann. Rep. Arch. Sitrv., Front . Giro., 1920- 
21, pp. 5-6 and p. 27, no. 228. 

Fragment. A few letters only. 


1 The above is according to my interpretation. The inscription will 
be edited by me in the Epigraphici Indica. Rai Bahadur Day a Ram 
Sahm read the name of the month as Ispaila and Konow suspects 
that * the month is Apellaios ' and not A6vayuja {Act. Or., Vol. Ill, p. 70, 
n. 1). But there are no proper grounds for this suspicion. The reading 
which is given above is based on photographs and estampages kindly 
supplied by Mr. Hargreaves, as well as on a personal inspection of the 
original stone. 

2 This and the one following were reported to have been in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, where they are not traceable now. 

3 I am not sure about the find-spot and place of deposit of this 
record. I read it from two ink impressions kindly shown to me by 
Mr. Wasi-ud-din of the office of the Arehseological Survey, Frontier Circle. 
He informs me that it is from Jamalgarhi and lies at present in the 
Peshawar Museum, where, however, it was not traceable during my 
stay at Peshawar. 

4 Lying in a store-room on the upper storey of the Peshawar Muse-, 
um. ' Accession no. 01874. '''"y 
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19. Jamal garhi (now Peshawar Museum) pavement slab 
inscription. 1 

1912 Stein, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv t) Front. Giro 1911-12, 
p. v. 

Three fragments. Not read. 

20. Jamalgarhi (now Peshawar Museum, no. 501) pedestal 
inscription. 

1910 Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum , p. 60. 

1912 Stein, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Giro., 1911-12, 
p. v. 

Gift (danam ulcha) ‘in honour of all beings' as fee 

( dachini ). 

21. Kala Sang (Khudukhels Territory, N.W.F.. now Lahore 
Museum, no. I, 59) inscription. 1 

1894 Test and translation, Senart, Jour . As., ser. 9, tome IV, 
p 516 and pi. V, no. 36, 

Fragment. A well (kua) by Pipaiakhaa for the 
Bajjuka (lajua) Sava-. 3 

22. Kaldarr§ * (near Dargai, N.W.F., now Lahore Museum, 
no. I, 77) inscription of the year 113. 

1896 Text and translation, Buhler, Wien. Zeits. Kund. 

Morg., Vol. X, p. 55 and p. 327. 

1896 Buhler, bid. Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 141. 

1899 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., ser. 9, tome 
XIII, p. 533 and pi. 

1900 Burgess, Jour. hid. Art and Indust., 1900, p. 89. 

1903 Smith, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1903, p. 41. 5 

1907 Correction, F. W. Thomas, Ep» hid., Vol. IX, p. 
147 (‘Additional Notes/ no. 2). 

1908 Text and translation, Banerji, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 66 and pi. 

1909 Liiders, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, p. 652. 

Date : L. 3.-— Vasa 1—100 10—1—1 — 1 Sravanasa 20. 

A tank (pukarani) is excavated ( karavita ) by Theodores 
(Th aid ora ), 6 son of Dati. 


^ Lying in a store-room on the upper storey of the Museum. Acces- 
sion no. 01873. The slab contains a number of holes, which were 
intended, as Mr. Hargreaves rightly suggests, to hold offerings of coins, a 
custom that continues even to the present day. A pavement slab, yitli 
a copper coin of Vasudeva in one of its holes, has actually been found 
at Jamalgarhi. /. - , ■ 

■ 2 Found near Cherorai on Mali a ban Mfc. ' • 

3 M. Senart reads : Y avana-pipalakhaana bhuho eduka-savaha. 1 
read : - yatana Pipalakhaana hue lajua-Sava. sa. 

4 Or Kaldara Nadi, near Malakand Pass on the way to Chifcral. 

6 Smith's mention that it contains reference to a Kusan king 
is evidently a mistake. 

6 Cf, no. 65. 
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23. Kanhiara 1 (Dist. Kangra, Punjab) rock inscription.' 2 

1854 Text and translation, JBaylev, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. r 
Vol. XXIII, p. 57 and pi. I. 

1855 Weber, Zeits. d. Deulsch. Morg . Gess ., Bd. IX, p. 630. 
1858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities , 

Vol. I, p. 159 and pi. IX. 

1863 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. Vol. XX, p. 254 and 
pL IX. 

1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch, Surv. Sep., 
Vol. V, p. 175 and pi. XLII. ^ ^ [and ph 

1902 Text and translation, Vogel, Ep. hid.. Vol. VII, p. 116 
The grove or monastery (drama) of Krsnayasas 

(Krisamyasa) 

24. Kama! (Punjab, now Lahore Museum, no. I. 89) inscrip- 
tion. 

Fragment. Records probably the excavation of a tank 
(pukara.). Begins with the word sidlii ( siddhi ) i.e., ''Per- 
fection.’ 

25. Khalatse (Western Tibet) rock inscription of the year 
187. 3 

1907 A. H. Francke, A History of Western Tibet, p. 36. 

1911 Marshall, Jour . Roy. As. Soc.. 1911, p. 143. 

1914 A. H. Francke, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1909-10. 
p. 104 and n 1. 

1916 Date read by Rapson, A. H. Francke’s Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet, p. 94 and n. 1. 

Date : L. 1. — Sam 1—100 20—20—20—20 4—8* 

Nothing beyond the date has been clearly read. Prob- 
/ ably mentions a maharaja {maharaja ) . 

26/ Kurram Valley (N.W.F.) relic casket inscription. 5 
V / 1918 Aiyar, Ann Rep Arch. Surv., Front. Giro.. 

V 1917-18, p- 2. 

Establishes ( patithavedi ) a corporeal relic (kirira) of 
the Lord (hhagavla) Sakyamimi (Sakyamtmi) and further 
mentions that (the casket) belongs to the preceptors 
(acaryas) of the Sarvastivadin ( sarvastivadi ) school. 

27. Lahore Museum (no. 25) inscription * on the broken 
halo of a Buddha image. 


* A village 12 miles to the north of Kangra, — Arch. Surv. Rep.. Vol. 
V, p. 175. 

* The rock contains also a Brahml version of the same inscrip- 
tion. See Liiders, List of Brahml Inscrs. , no. 8. 

f The place is 50 miles below Leh in Ladakh. The inscription is 
in situ at Khalatse. 

4 The reading has been checked from a photograph (Frontier Circle, 
1909-10, no. 187). 

5 It is incised on a Sfcupa-shapsd copper reliquary in the possession 

of a Pa than, at Landi, 2 miles from Peshawar. There are photographs 
of it in the Frontier Circle Office (Photo, nos. 1685-1689). No text has 
yet been published, $ Provenance not known. 
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1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann, Rep. Arch. Surv 
1903-4. 'p. 244, no. 3, p. 249 and pi. LXVI, fig. 2. 

Fragment. (Gift) of Bosavaruma. 

28. Lahore Museum (no. 206) inscription 1 on Buddha's 
writing board. 

1904 Text and translation, Boyer, Bull. Ec. Fran, Ex. 
Orient, Vol. IV. p. 685. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep . Arch. Surv., 
1903-4. p. 244, no. 4, p. 246 and pi. LXVI, no 1. 

Five letters (sa-pa-ra na ia) only. 2 * 

29. Lahore Museum (L. M. 679) pedestal inscription. 

1898 Burgess, Jour. Ind . Art and Indust., Vol. VIIT, no. 62 
(April 3898), pi. XI 11, 4. 

1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1 903*4, p. 244, no. 5. 

Letters effaced. 

30. Loriyan Tangai 8 (now Indian Museum, no. 4995) 
pedestal inscription. 

1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv 1903-4, p. 245, no. 11, 
pi. LXX, 7 and p. 254. 

Gift (danamukha) of Amohaka. 

3 L Loriyan Tangai (now Indian Museum, no. 5095) pedestal 
inscription. 

1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch . Surv. , 1903-4, p. 245, no. 10 
and p. 254 and pi. LXX, 6. 

1911 Text and translation, Bloch, Suppl. Cat . Arch . Coll. 
Ind . Mus ., p. 34. 

Gift (danamukha) of Sihamitra and 8'ahilaa 

32. Loriyan Tangai (now Indian Museum, no. 4871) pedestal 
inscription. 

1906 Vogel, Ann. Rev. Arch . Surv., 1903-4, p. 245, no. 9, 
and p. 253 and pi. LXX, 8. 

1911 Bloch, Siipp. Cat. Arch. Coll. hid. Mus., p. 33. 

Gift (danamukha) of Buddhamitra (Budhamitra) and 
Buddharaksita (Budharachida). 

33. Loriyan Tangai (now Indian Museum, no. 4901) pedestal 
inscription of the year 318. 

1896 Hcernle’s text and translation, A Caddy’s Report to 
the Government of Bengal , 4 pp. 10-11. 

1898 Hce rule, Proc, As. Soc. Ben g., 1898, p. 60. 

1899 Text and translation, Sen art Jour . As., ser. 9, tome 
XIII, p. 528 and pi. 

1900 Burgess. Jour . hid. Art and Indust., Vol. VIII, no. 69, 
p. 89. 

1900 Rapson, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1900, p. 389. 


1 Provenance not known. ^ [no. 56. 

* They have been taken as standing for sa-parana hita. Cf. below 

a It is on the northern slope of Shahkot Pass, 8wat Valley, N.W.F. 

+ It is dated “Chakdara, the 13th May, Mansahera, the 18th July, 
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1903 Smith, Jour. Boy. As. Soc., 1903, p. 14, no. 74. 

1905 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Bep. Arch. Surv Panjab and U.P. 
Circle. 1904-5, pp. 20-21, no. 106. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep . Arch. Surv.. 
1903-4, p. 245, no. 8, p. 251 and p. 253 and pi. LXX, 5. 

1911 Text and translation, Bloch, Suppl. Cat. Arch . Coll. 
2nd. M us., p. 35. 

1922 Text and translation, X. G. Majumclar, Jour . As. 

Soc . Beng., N.S. Vol. XVIII, p. 63 and ph IT. 

1922 Foueher, Hart Greco- Rouddhique du Gandham , Vol. II. 
part II, p* 490. 

Date: L 1. — Sa 1 — 1 — 1 — 100 10 — 4 — 4 Proihavadam da 
20 4—1—1—1. 

Gift (danamukka) of Buddhaghosa (Bndhaghosa) (and) 
Samghavarmman (Saghoruma). 

34, Mahaban 1 (Mt. Banj, N.W.F., now Lahore Museum, 
no. I. 42) inscription of the year 102 * 

1894 Text and translation, Sen art. Jour. As., ser, 9, tome IV, 
p. 513 and pi. V, no. 35. 

1922 Text and translation, X. G. Majumdar, Jour. As. 

Soc. Beng., N.S., Vol. XVIII, p. 65 and pi. V. 

Date: L. 3. — Samvattaraye 1—100 1 — 1. 

Gift { danamukha ) of a well (kua) by Vajra (Vayira), 
son of Markandaka (Makadaka). 3 

35. Maira (‘ nearly off the Salt Range 9 , N.W.F., now Lahore 
Museum, no. I, 109) well inscription of the year 58. 

1875 Text, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Bep., Vol. V, p. 94 and 
pi. XXVIII (A, B, C, B); 

Date: Sam 20—20—10 4 — 4 Cetrasa 4 4 

Four fragments. Damaged. Letters effaced. Re- 
cords probably the exacavafcion of a well. 


:. *;For a detailed description of Mahaban .see Stein, Arch. Surv. 
Rep., N.W.F. and Baluchistan, 1904-15, p. 19 ft*. The mountain is on the 
Indus about 70 miles E.N.E. from Peshawar (Smith Jonri R.oip A&'.'So c.y 
1906, p. 739). 

2 Found in situ at the foot - of a wall, entrance to an old fort on' 
Mt. Banj. 

3 The inscription reads as follows t (L. 1) danamukha (L 2) Makada - 
ka-putrasa Vayira(sa). . . . (L, 3) saihvatmraije f-lOO l~l kua. In 18U4 
M. Senart read the last word of line 3 as hhu-ho and offered a rather 
fanciful interpretation ; in 1922 I corrected it as bhuo ( — hhvtah), />., 
‘finished/ Professor Sten Konow however suggested to me in a letter that 
the proper reading in his opinion would, be kuo (=kupah). The slightly 
damaged portion after Vayira I restored formerly as -sa thurn on the 
basis of inked estarnpages that were at my disposal. This also Professor 
Konow did not accept. Again he would prefer taking line I as conti- 
nuation of line 3. After a careful examination of the original stone it 
now appears to me that too much credence was placed on estarnpages and 
that Prof. Konow’s interpretation can alone be regarded as correct. 

4 This is the reading of Cunningham who found the inscription 
at its original site (1872*1873). It was subsequently removed to the 
Lahore Museum and it seems that it has been considerably damaged 
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36. Manikiala 1 (Dist. Rawalpindi, now Ribliotheque Natio- 

nale, Paris) inscription of the year 18 of Kaniska. 

1834 Lithograph, J. Prinsep, Jour . As. Soc. Beng Vol. Ill, 
p. 563 and pi. XXXIII, no. 5. 

1844 H. T. Prinsep, Note on th° Historical Results deducible 
from Recent discoveries in Afghanistan , pi. “Arian Ins- 
cription from Manikiala Tope. 59 

1854 Text, Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXIII. 
p. 703. 

1863 Text, Dow son, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, p. 
250 and pi; 

1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 144, no. I. 

1871 Cunningham. Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. II, p. 160 and 
pi LXIIi. 

1896 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., ser. 9, tome 
VII, p. 1 and pis. 

1909 Text and translation, Lhders, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 
1909, p. 645. 

1913 Luders, Sitz. lion. Preuss. Ah. d. Wiss., 1913, pp. 
421-423. 

1914 Text and translation, Pargiter, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 
1914, p. 641. 

1914 Konow, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess Rd. 68, p. 98. 

1914 Fleet. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 373 and pL opposite 
p. 378, and p. 1003. 

1914 Stael- Holstein, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1934, p. 757. 

1916 Ivonow, Sitz. Kon. Preuss . Ah. d. Wiss., 1916, p. 795 
and p. 798, n. 4. ■ 

1922 Correction, N. G. Majumdar, Jour. As. Soc . Beng., 
N.S. Vol. XVIII, p. 67. 

Date : Li. 2-3. — Sam 10—4—4 etra purvae maharajasa 
Kaneskasa. L. 13. — Kartiyasa majha-divase 20. 

Not yet clearly interpreted. Seems to record some 
meritorious work by the Satrap (Ghatrapa) of Vespasi 
(Visvasi), named Horamurta,* in his own (apanaga) 
monastery { viliara ). Mentions also the following names : 
Khujacia of Vespasi, Ruritra, the Superintendent of 
Monastery (vihara-karafaa) , Lala, the Commander-in* 

since he noticed it. The text is now impossible to restore ; but sufficient 
traces of a date remain which seem to justify his reading of the figure 

as 58. 

J Now a station on the North-Western Railway, 16 miles S.E. 
of Rawalpindi, 

s Gf. three Mathura inscriptions { Luders Add. & Corr.” Nos. 127, 
128, 141) recording the gift of a Vi§vasika Vakamihira and his son 
Horamuruprlata {?). For the name Horamurta see Luders, Sitz. Kon. 
Ak. d. Wiss., 1 913, p. 421 and Konow, Zeits. d. Denis . Morg. Gess., Bd. 6$ 
(1914), p, 98. Luders takes visvctsika as an official designation. 
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/ chief (dadanayaga), of the Gusana (Kusana) 1 family, 
/ and Svarabudhi and Samdhabudhila, two brothers. 

Manikiala (now 'British Museum) inscription on a bronze 
casket 

1834 Lithograph, J. Prinsep, Jour. As. Hoc. Beng Vol. 

Ill, pL XXII, no. 20 opposite p. 318. [p. 331. 

1834 Letter of Masson, Jour . As. Soe . Beng., Vol. Ill, 

1844 EL T. Prinsep, Note on the Historical Results deducible 
from Recent discoveries in Afghanistan , pi. XV, 20. a-b, 

1845 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XIV, part I. 
p. 432. 

1854 Text and translation, Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc . 

Beng Vol. XXIII, p. 61)9, pi. XXXV, fig. 24 
1858 J. Prinsep’s Essays on hid. Ant.. Vol. I. p. 96 and 
pi. VI, 20, a-b.' 2 

3858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s Essays on hid. Ant.. Vol. h 
pp. 98-99. 

1863 Text and translation, Dow son. Jour. Roy. As. Soc 
Vol. XX, p. 246. 

1873 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. II. pp. 161-162 
and pi. LXTII, no. L 

1913-14 Text and translation, Pargiter, Ep, hid Vol. XII, 
pp. 299-300 and pi. 

1916 Correction, Konow, Sitz. Kon. Preuss . Ak. d. Wiss. 
1916, p. 798. 

1921 Correction, Konow, Ep. hid., Vol. XIV, p. 287, n. 3. 

Gift ( danamukha ) of the Satrap (Ghatrapa) of Kavisi 
(Kapisi), son of, the Satrap ( Ghatrapa ) Granafaka. 

::8. Manikiala (now British Museum) inscription on a silver 
plate. 

1834 Lithograph, J, Prinsep, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 
Ill, pi. XXII, no. 26 and p. 319. 

1844 H. T. Prinsep, Note on the Historical Results deducible 
from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan , pi. XV, 26. 

1845 Cunningham, Jour. .4.5. Soc. Beng.. Vol. XIV, part 1. 
p. 431. 

1854 Text and translation. Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc , Bang., 
Vol. XXIII, p. 701. 

1854 Cunningham, Bhila Topes , p. 12. 

1858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s Essays on Ind. Ant,. Vol. 1, 
p. 103 and pi. VI, 26 (same as in H. T. Prinsep’ s Note.) 
1863 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, pp. 246-248. 
1871 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. II. p. 160 and 
pL LXIII, no. L 


1 For the correct form of the name cf. A. von S tael- Ho] stein, 
'Sitz Kon Ak. d. Wiss,, 1914, p. 643 and Jour. Roy. As. Roc., 1914. pp. 79 
and 754 ; Fleet, Jour . Roy. As. Sac. t 1914, p. 369; Allan, ibid. , p. 403 ; 
and Konow, Zeits. d, Deutsch. Morg. Gess. , 1914, p. 95. 

2 Same a? H, T. Prinsep, Note etc, (1844), pi. X V T . 20, a-b 
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1913-14 Text and translation, Pargiter, Ep. hid., Vol. XII, 
p. 301 and pi. (B) opposite p. 299. [n. 3. 

1916 Konow, 8 Hz. Kon. Preuss. Ak . d. Wiss., 1916, p. 798, 
Gomana, a Superintendent (Karapaka) . 

39. Mansehra (Hazara Dist.) Rock Edicts of Asoka . 1 

1888 Text and translation, Sen art, Jour. As. } ser. 8, tome 
XII, p. 319 IT (Edicts I-XI), p. oil ff (Edict XII) and 
pis. I— III (facsimiles of Edicts I-XII). 

1889 Text and translation, Biihler, Zells. A. Deutsch. Morg . 
Gess., Bd. XLIII, p. 273 ff (Edicts I-XII). 

1909 Text and translation (reprint from ZDMG .), Biihler, 
Beit. Zur . Erkldrung d. A&oka-Inschrijten ; p. 201 ff. 

Rock Edicts I-XII of Asoka. 

40. Mansehra (now Indian Museum, Calcutta, no. 5558) in- 
scription. 

Fragment. Not read. 

41. Marguz (Swabi, Dist. Peshawar) marble slab inscription.* 2 
1914 Wasi-ud-Din, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv.. Front. Circ 

1913-14, p. 2. 

/ Fragment. Excavation of a well (km) by Sa- 
/ haya(?) 

\42f Mathura (United Provinces, now British Museum) Lion- 
V/ Capital inscription. 

1890 Cunningham, Coins of the Sahas , Num. Chron Vol. X, 
(ser. Ill), p. 123. 

1891 Cunningham, Academy, 1891, April 28, p. 397. 

1894 Text and translation, Bhagwanlal Indraji (ed. Biihler), 
Jour. Roy. As. Soc N.S. Vol. XXVI, p. 525. 

1894 Bhagwanlal Indraji (ed. Rapson), Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.. X.S. Vol. XXVI, p. 542. 

1904 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1904, p. 703. 

1905 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. 1905, p. 154. 

1906 F. W. Thomas, Jour. As. Roy. Soc., 1906, p. 212. 

1906 Smith, Zeiis. d. Deutsch. Morg, Gess Bd. LX. p. 51. 

1907 Text and translation, F. W. Thomas, Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, 
p. 135 and pis. 

1907 Fleet, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1907, p. 1013. [404 ff, 

1907 Smith, Zeiis. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess., Bd. LX1, p. 

1907 Barth, Compt. Rend. Sean. Acad. I users. Bell. -Lett., 
p. 384. 

1908 Ditto (English translation), Tamson, Ind. Ant., 1908, 
p, 245. 


i In situ at Mansehra. The place is situated on the right bank of an 
affluent of the Si ran, north of Abbottabad, and on the main road from 
Taxila to the Kashmir border. (Imp. Qaz., Vol. XVII, p. 203). The 
inscriptions are n^ar the base of a hill named Barer!. 

* From a mound on the Indus, now with a Muhammadan goldsmith 
at Mar gm, Read: (L. 1). .. .[10-4] M I kuo Saha[ya ] (L. 2) darana. 
There is a photo-negative in the, Archaeological Survey office at Peshawar, 
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1913 Fleet, Jour, Roy. As. Soc ., 1913, p. 1001 and n. 3, 
and p. 1009. 

1913 Barnett, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 945. 

1913 Liiders, Sitz, Ron. Ah. d. Wiss., 1913, pp. 415-121. 

1914 Rapson, Ancient India , p. 158 and pi. IV opposite 
p. 142 and pi. V, B opposite p. 150. 

1914 Marshall, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 985. 

1916 Text and translation, Konow, Sitz. Ron. Ak. d. 

1916, p. 796. 

(A) Enshrinement for the eternal (sa&paa) .... of a corporeal 
relic (Sarira) of the lord (bhakravata) Sakyamurii (Saka- 
mnni) Budha (Buddha) in a Stupa ( nisima ), and gift of 
the Stupa (thuva) and a Samgharama (. Sagharama ) to 
the Sarvastivadin {Sarvastivata) sect by the chief queen 
(agra-mahesi) of the Mahaksatrapa (Mahachatrava) 
Rajula, mother of the Crown -prince (yuvaraja) 
Kharaosta, Nadasi-Akasa (by name), together with her 
mother (mala) Abuhola, her paternal grandmother 
(pitramahi) Pispasi, her brother Hayuara; daughter 
( dhitra ) Hana, her household (atraiira) and following of 
Horakas (horalca-parivara). For the acceptance (pari - 
graha) of the Samgha of Four Quarters (sagha caludi&a) 
of the Sarvastivadin (Sarvastivata) sect. 

(B) The Ksatrapa (Chatrava) Sudasa, son of the Mahaksat> 
rapa (Mahachatrava) Rajula (Vajula). 

(C) Kalui, a younger brother (avaraja) of . . 

(D) Naiiluda. 

(E) The Crown-prince ( yuvaraya ) Kharaosta, Khalamasa. the 
Kumdra and Maja, the youngest (kanitha) 

(W) Kamuia. 

(W) Illegible. 

(F) Budhila, a monk (bhikhu) from Nagara (Xakrara), who is 
a Sarvastivadin (Sarvastivata). Of. no. 42 (N). 

(G) The Mahaksatrapa (Mahachatrava) Kusulaa Padika and 
the Ksatrapa (Chatrava) Mevaki Mivika. 

J (3) For the acceptance (parigraha) of the Sarvastivadin 
(Sarvastivata) sect. 

(M) The Ksatrapa (Chatrava) Sudisa. 

(I) Illegible. The Skandhavara \kadhavara.) 

J (1 & 2) Worn out and partly illegible. A Stupa (nisima) is 
made (karita) and given away ( niyatila ). 

(J') Khalasamusa. 

(K & L) The elevation (utaa) of the preceptor (ay aria) 
Buddhadeva (Budhateva), Ayimisa. 

(H) The c Cave- monastery 5 (Guha-vihara) . 

(W) 'pious gift * (dhama-dana). 

(N) 1 The Sarvastivadin (Sarvastivata) preceptor (ay aria) 
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Budhila, a monk ( bhikhu ) from Nagara (Nakrara). The 
Mahasamghika (Mahasamghia) sect. 1 * * 
(0) Honour (puya) to c All Buddhas ( Budko,)’ , Dharma- 
( Dhama) and Sarngha (Sagha). 

(F) Honour (puya) to the whole (sarva) Sakra-stliana (Sakra- 
sthana), i.e., ‘the place of Indra . 5 2 

(Q) The Ksatrapa (Ghatrava) Khardaa. 

(R) Rachila (?), a Kronina (?) ' : 

43. Mucha! (Dist. Peshawar, now Lahore Museum, no. I, 46) 
inscription 8 o f the year 8L 

1908 Text and translation, Banerji, 2nd. Ant., Vol. XXXVII. 
p. 64 and pi. II. 

1909 Correction, Luders, Jour. Roy . As. Soc. , 1909; 
p. 664, n. 2. 

Date: L. 1. — Vase ekaSitimae 20 — 20 — 20 — 20 1 . 

A well (kua) by Sahayara (and) Vasisuga (or by 
Sahayara from Yasisuka). 

44. Naugram 4 5 (KhudukheJs Territory, N.W.F., now Lahore 
Museum, no. I, 154). 

1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep . Arch. Surv., 1903-4, p. 250, n. 2. 

Fragment. (Gift) for the bestowal of good health 
(aroga-dachina) of 6 

45. Nowshera (Dist. Peshawar) inscription on the pedestal of 
a Buddha image. V ■ 

1913 Wasi-ud-din, Ann. Rep . Arch . Surv., Front . Give. , 
1912-13, p. iii. Not read. 

46. Paja (Dist. Peshawar, now Lahore Museum, no. I, 47) 
inscription 7 of the year ill. 

1908 Text and translation, Banerji, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXVII, 
p, 64 and pi. II. 

1 The meaning of 11. 3-4 is very doubtful. 

* In no. 42(0), which is inscribed just above no. 42(P), 4 honour ’ 
ip Ufa) is shown to the Tri-ratna —-Buddha, Dharma and Samgha, and 
in the latter, to the place of Sakra, (i.e., where the gods dwell), which 
means honour to ail the gods. Thus if we take nos. O and P together a 
rational interpretation may be obtained. The reading Sakra is admit- 
tedly clear ; to restore it as S'aka, unless we ar© specially justified, is quit© 
arbitrary. Sakkatthana is well known from Buddhist literature. See e.g., 
Jataka Text, Vol. IV, p. 242. The passage has been, however, generally 

taken to mean &aka~sthana or Sets tan. 

4 It was ‘found lying in, a Hujra’, i.e., ‘a cell for religious purposes/ 
It is 22 miles to the east of Mardan and 16 miles to the north 

of Ohind. — Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V, p. 55. 

5 The words la 1 towards the end of the inscription remind one of a 
similar expression in the Ara inse rip cion (see no. 1 above). ^ 

6 Its present whereabouts are not known. It was originally with a 

regiment stationed at Nowshera (N.W.Ry.). Frontier Circle photo 
no. 1373. , • 

1 Found on a small mound in a field about 4 mile from the village of 
Paja. 
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Date : L. 1 Same also ray e ekadasa-~[ saj i-maye 1 — 100 JO — / 
Sramnasa masasa di(va)se pacadaM 10 — 4—J . 

A well (icuay is excavated by Saiiighamitra (Sariiga- 
mitra), son of Anariida ( Anariida). 

47. Panjtar 1 (Dist. Peshawar, now lost) inscription of the 

year 122. 

1854 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng Vol. XXIII. 
p. 705 and pi. opposite p. 705, fig. 4. 

1863 Cunningham, Arch. Sure. Rep.. Vol. V. p. 01 and 
pi. XVI, no. 4. 

1903 Smith. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1903, p. 41. 

1914 Fleet. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 372, pi. opposite 
p. 378, and p. 1002. 

1914 Stael -Holstein, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914. p. 758. 

1916 Text and translation, Konow, Sitz. Ron. Ak. d. IViss.. 

% 1916. p. 802, 

1917 Text and translation, Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV. 
p. 134. 

Date: L. 1. — Sam 1-100 20 — 1 — 1 Sramnasa masasa di 
pradhame 1 maharayasa Gusanasa raja[mi.'\ 

Gift ( dana ) of money ((am lea) at the temple of Siva 
(Siva-thala) constructed ( karavida ) by Moifca, son of 
Urumuja, to the east (praca) of Kasua. 2 

48. Pathyar (Dist. Kangra, Punjab) rock inscription. ; 

1902 Text and translation, Vogel, Ep. hid., Vol. VII, p. 116 
and pi. 

The tank (piikarim) of Rathltara (Rafchidara) Vavula. 

49. Peshawar Museum inscription, 4 5 no. 1. 

Fragment; 2 lines, eursively written. Not read. 

50. Peshawar Museum inscription, 6 no. 3. 

Fragment; 2 letters only. 

51. Peshawar Museum inscription , 6 no 7. 

Fragment ; 2 lines of which there remain 3 letters 
only. 

52 Peshawar Museum inscription, 7 8 no. 4. 

Fragment. 'Establishes (pratithavedi) a gift 

(danamukha) ... A 

53. Peshawar Museum inscription, 3 no. 5. 

Fragment. 'Caused to be made (karavida) 


1 From Salimpur, near Panjtar. 

2 The last portion of the text is not very clear ; no sure interpretation 
is therefore possible. 

3 There is also a Brahrnl version of the inscription on the same 
rock. See Liiders, List of Brahmi 1 risers., no. 9. 

* Actual provenance unknown. It comes from the Khuclii Khel 
Territory. 

5 Provenance unknown. ^ « Provenance unknown. 

7 Actual provenance unknown. It comes from the Khudu Khel 

Territory, 

8 Provenance unknown. 
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54. Peshawar Museum inscription, no. 20, of the year 168. 1 
1917 Aivar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv ., Front. Giro ., 1916-17, p 6. 
Date : L. 1. — Sam 1 — 100 20 — 20 — 20 4 — 4 Jetha-mase divase 

pamcadaS(e). 

A well (tea) is excavated ( khanavida ) within aVihara, 
( vihara ) being a gift (danamulclia) of Agasahaya, the 
father-in-law (tiasura) of Trapa (Trava) . 

55. Peshawar Museum inscription, no. 21. 2 * 4 

1917 Aiyar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv , Front. Giro 193 6-17, 

p. 6. 

Damaged. A well is excavated (khanavida) by Vasucleva, son 
of Imdradeva (Itradeva) and, . of Ksemadeva(Khema- 
deva), an inhabitant (vasthava) of . . . . 

53. Peshawar Museum inscription on a Garidhara sculpture 
(no. 347) representing Buddha in school. 

1910 Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum , p. 9. 8 

Five letters on the writing-board in the hands of 
Gautama. 

57. Sacldo 4, (Swat, N.W.F. Province) rock inscription. 

1875 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V, p. 62. 

Not fully read. Five letters read by Cunningham as: 
niasa cetra di (vase), show that it was a dated inscrip- 
tion. 

58. Shahbazgarhi (Dist. Peshawar)* Rock-edicts of Asoka. 5 * * 
1836 Court, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. V. p. 481. 

1845 Masson, Jour. Roy. .4 s. Soc., O.S., Vol. VIII, p. 293 
and pis. 1-2 : and pi. (Edict VII) facing p. 302. 

1845 Text of Edict VII, E. Norris, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
0.8. , Vol. VIII. p. 306. 

1845 Text of Edict VII, H. H. Wilson, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 
O.S., Vol. VIII, p. 308. 

1875 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V. p. 9. 

1877 Cunningham, Corpus InscripUonum Indicar uni # Vol. I, 
p. 8 IF. ; and text and translation, p. 65 ff. 


1 Provenance unknown, probably somewhere m Peshawar district. 
The stone was found by me along with no. 21, in the store-room on the 
upper storey of the Peshawar Museum, with a label, . “ Presented by 
Sir Aurel Stein on 4-7-16.” 

2 Provenance unknown. Labelled, ** Presented' by Sir Aurel Stein.” 
Evidently it contained a date in line 1, the remnants of which are 
masasa di is a chunammi. 

v. ' 3 Spooner describes the sculpture, but does not mention the letters. 
Of. a similar piece in the Lahore Museum (above, no. 28). Probable 
reading: parana [hijda, i.e., * good of others \ 

4 It is a village situated on the eastern bank of the Panjkora 
river in Swat. — Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V, p. 62. 

5 In situ at Sbahbazgarhi which is 8 miles to the east of Mardan. ■ 

The inscriptions are at the foot of a hillock half a mile south-east of the 

village. See Ann . Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Oirc., 1915 16, p. 36. 
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1881 Text (Edict I), Bhagwanlal Indraji, Ind. Ant., Vol. 
X, p. 107. 

1883 Text (Edict VIII), Bhagwanlal Indraji, Jour. Bo. 
Roy . As. Soc., Vol. XV, p. 284 ff. 

1888 Text and translation (Edict XII), Buhler, Ep. hid, 
Vol. I, p. 16 and pL (Edict XII). 

1889 Text and translation, Buhler, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Mortj. 

Gess., Bd. XLIII, p. 128 and pi. (Edict VII). ^ [p. 8. 

1892 Text and translation, Senart, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXL 

1893 Language, Johansson, Actes du Huitieme Gongre s 
Ini. Orient. (1889), Part III, Section II, pp. 118-190. 

1904 Language, Grierson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc 1904, p. 725 
1909 Text and translation (reprint from ZDMG.), Buhler. 
Beil zur Erk. A&oka-l nschri ften , p. 152 ff. 

1913 Correction, Hulteseh, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 653. 
Rock-edicts I-XIV of Asoka. 

59. Shah-ji-ki-dheri (near Peshawar City) Stupa inscrip- 
tions (now Peshawar Museum, nos. 484-493) on glazed bricks. 1 

j Ten fragments containing many letters. No. 484 

i? mentions the name 4 Budhasena 5 . 

60. Shah-ji-ki-dheri 2 (now Peshawar Museum, no. 452) 
bronze casket inscriptions of the time of Kaniska. 

1908-9 Spooner, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Give., 1908-9, 
p. 19. 

1909 Marshall, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1909, p. 1058 and pi. II. 
1909 Foucher, Jour. As., ser. 10, tome XIV, p. 198 and 
p. 371. 

1911 Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , p. 358 
and pi. LXXV, tigs. A and B. 

1912 Spooner, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1908-9, p. 51. 

1914 Texc and translation, Spooner, Ann. Rep . Arch. Surv.. 
1909-10, p. 135 and pis. LILLIII. 

Pious gift (deya-dharma) for the acceptance ( parigraha } 
of the preceptors (acarya) of the Sarvastivadin (Sarvasih 
vadi) sect, in the Kaniska Vihara (vihara) and Mahasena 
Saiiigharama {Mahasena samgharama). The servant 
(dasa) Agisala, 3 Superintendent of works navakarmi ). 

61. Shakardarra (near Cambellpur, Punjab, now Lahore 
Museum, no. I, 142) inscription 4 of the year 40. 


1 Excavated in 1908-9. 

' 2 This is the site where once the famous Kaniska Caitya stood. 
The mound concealing its ruins was correctly Identified by M. Foucher 
f Notes on the Anc. Qeogr. of Qandhara , p. 10). and later on most, success- 
fully excavated by the Archaeological Department in 1908-9. The in 
scrip tions on the casket are as follows : — (a) on the lid ; (b) in the band 
decorating the lower edge of the lid ; (c) in the second band between the 
heads of the figures ; and (d) between the feet of the figures. 

3 Greek f Agesilaos.’ 

4 Found in an old well at Shakardarra, eight miles to the south of 

Attoek. ; 
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1898 Text and translation, Biihler, Am. Kais . Ah, d. Wise. 

Phil. Hist. Cl., Wien, Vol XXXV, p. 16 and pi (p. 15). 
1898 Ehys Davids, Jour, Roy. As. Soc ., 1898, p. 461. 

1908 Text and translation, Banerji, Ind. Ant. , Vol 
XXXVII, p. 66 and pi. 

1916 Text and translation, Konow, Sitz. Ron. Preuss. Ah. 
cl. Wiss., 1916, p. 795, n. 1. 

1922 Text and translation, N. G. Majumdar, Jour . As. 

Soc. Beng N.8. Vol. XVIII, p. 61 and pi. 

Date: LI. 1-2. — Sam 20 — 20 Pothavadasa masctsa divas[e 1 
vi&ami di 20. 

A well (Jcova) is excavated (Jchadaa) by Tronivadra, 1 2 * 
in the town (nihama) of ... . 

62. Siddapur (Mysore) colophon of Asoka’s Minor edicts.' 4 
1893 Biihler, Wien. Zeitsch. Kund. Morg Vol. VII, p. 32. 
1894-95 Text and translation. Biihler, Ep. Ind., Vol. IIT, 

pp. 140, 141, and pis. opposite p. 140 and p. 138. 
•Written by the scribe ( lipikara ) Pada\ 

63. Skarra Dheri 8 (near Charsadda. Disk. Peshawar, now 
Lahore Museum, no. 1625) HaritI image inscription of the 

year 179. 

1903 Text and translation, Stratton, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 
Vol. XXIV, part 1, p. 4 and figs. 1-2. 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep., Panjab and U.P. Circle. 
1903 4, pp. 50-53. 

1904 Text and translation. Bover. Bull . Ec. Fran. Ex. Or., 
Vol. IV, p. 680. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1903-4. p, 255 and pi. LXX, no. 9. 

1907 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1907, p. 184. 

1912 Fleet (quoted bv Kennedy), Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
1912, p. 686, n. 1." 

1913 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913 , p. 985 and n. I. 
and p. 986 and. n. 2. 

1913 F.W. Thomas, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1913, p. 1034, n. 6. 

1917 Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 136, no. 12. 

1920 Banerji, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1920. p. 203, 

1922 Foucher, & Art Greco -Bouddhique da Gandhdra , Vol. II. 
.part II, pp. 490, 572. 

1924 Konow. Acta Orientalia. Vol. III, p. 70, n. 2. 

Date: L. 1. — Vasa ekanaS it i-Satimae 4 Asadasa masasa di 10. 
Gift (dam) .so that the unpreventable (duMmya) Small - 


1 Konow reads Tronivada. But there is a clear indication of sub- 
script r at the foot of the last letter. 

2 It occurs at the end of an edict of Asoka which is in BrahmT 
characters. 

8 The place is 81 miles to the north of Charsadda. 

* Cf. ekada6a-6alimaye (i.e. 100 > II) in the Paja inscription and (ti-saii- 
mae (i.e. 100 4*3} in the Takht-hBahi inscription. I agree with Stratton 
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pox (mas lira) may be prevented ( kimayeta ), among 
children ( tanayesu ). 

64 . Sue Yihar (near Bahawalpur. North Sind, now Bengal 

Asiatic Society’s) copper-plate of the year 3 1 of Kaniska. 

1870 Text and translation, Dowson, Jour, Roy. As. See,, 
N.S., Vol. IV, p. 477. 

1870 Text and translation, Bay ley. Jour . As Soc. Beng .. 
Vol. XXXIX. p. 65 and pi. 

1881 Text and translation, Hterale, Ind. Ant., Vol. X. 
p. 324 and pi. 

1881 Translation. Huorole, f'roc . As. Soc. Beng, for 1881, 
p. 139. 

1882 Text and translation, 1 Bhagwanlal Ind raj i, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XI, p. 128. 

1896 Correction, Blihler, Ind. Pal. (Eng. Trans.), p. 28. 

1902 Correction, R. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit , p. 97. 

1908 Banerji, Ind. Ant Vol. XXXVII, pp. 47, 55. 

1917 Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 136, no. 13. 

1920 Banerji, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., J 920 , pp. 203, 205, 

1922 Text and translation, N. G. Majiundar, Sir Asa tosh 
Mocker jee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Oriental ia, Part I, 
p. 459, plate and Table of Aksaras. 

Date; L. I. — Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Devaputrasya Ka- 
niskasya samvacchare 2 ekadase sam 10-1 Daisikasya 
masasa divase athavise di 20 — 4 — 4. 

The mistress of monastery (vihara-sva m ini ) Balanamdi, 
a female lay disciple ( upasika ), erects (aropayati) a 
relic-pillar (yathi) of the Preacher of the Law (dham- 
malcathi ), monk (bhichu) Nagadatta (Nagadata), a 
disciple (Sisya) of the preceptor (acarya) Damatrata 
(Damatrata) and disciple’s disciple (pra&isya) of the 
preceptor (acarya) Bhava, at a place called Damana. 
And the mother of Balajaya, a female householder 


and Banerji in reading the date as 179 and not as 399 (e kuna- cad u$ati' 
ma>) as proposed by Fleet (Jour. Roy, As. Soc.. 1912 p. 686* n. L 
and Konow {Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 136, no. 12) Even if the reading 
cadmati ( catuhsati ) be accepted it will mean 100 + 4 and not 400 on the 
analogy of other records. 

* The author was unaware of. and hence could not utilise, the edition 
of Hcernle. 

2 Elsewhere {Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Vols. — Orient,-— part I, pp. 
467-470) I have shown why it should be read as sammechara anti not as 
samvatsam, samvae^ara and so on. The ligature cch has been missed by 
scholars, such as Franke, Liiders and Konow, and Hcernle** defective 
lithograph (copied by Blihler in his Tafel I) is to blame. The right hand 
portion of the ligature is a regular c; its cross-bar does not meet the left 
hand upright and further has a wavy leg hanging down. The reading of 
,4 as one of the component parts of The ligature is therefore impossible. 
The wavy leg is the lower portion of c. Under the circumstances cch 
would be the only probable reading. 
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(kutubini), offers worship (puja) in connection with the 
erection of the pillar (yathi -praiithana ha ) . . 

95. Swat Valley 1 (N.W.F. Province, now Lahore Museum, 

no, L. 4) relic* casket inscription of Theodoros. 

1914 Text and translation, F.W. Thomas, Fest. E. Wmdisch. 
p. 362 and pi. 

1915 Vogel, Jour. Panjab Hist. Soc., Vol. Ill, no. 2, p. 151. 

1916 F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1916, p. 280’. 

, A corporeal relic (, sarira ) of the Lord (bhagavata) 
Sakyamuni (Sakamuni), i.e.> the Buddha is established, 
by Theadora * (Theodoros), a Meridareh (meridarhha ) . 8 

66. Takht-i-Bahi 4 (l)isfc. Peshawar, now Lahore Museum, 

no. I, 1) inscription of the reign of Gondophares, of the 
year 103. 

1871 Dow. son, Triibmfs Literary Record* June, 1871 (see 
also Jour. Roy. As. Hoc., 1875, p. 376). 

1871 Cunningham, 6 TriibnePs Literary Record L 

1873 Cunningham, hid. Ant.. Vol. II, p. 242 (extract from 
Trubner's Lit. Reel), 

1875 Dowson, Jour . Roy . As. Soc , 1875, p. 376 and pi. 

1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., 
VoL V, p. 58 and pi. XVI, fig. 3. 

1877 E. Thomas. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1877, pp. 9-10, n. 

1877 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1877, p. 144. 1 ' 5 

1879 Von Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alex. d. Gross., p. 51 and 
n. L ■: 

1890 Text and translation. Senart, Jour. As., ser. 8, tome 
XV, p. 144 and pi. 

1903 Smith, Jour Roy. As. Soc., 1903, p. 40. 

1904 Text and translation, Boyer, Jour. As., ser. 10, tome 

111, p. 458. ‘ 


J The actual findspot is not recorded, 

2 Thomas reads Theiidora {Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1916, p. 281) which is 
not correct. 

3 Cf. below no. 70. 

* For the name see Lowenthal, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1863, p. 3 and 
Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1905, p. 228. It is a station, on the Nowshera- 
Dargai ■ branch of the Horth- Western Railway. The hill Taitht i-BShi is : 
9 miles N.-W. of Mardan 

5 Cunningham inadvertently iiietitions its find' spot as Shahbazgarhi. 
This statement does not occur in his later publications {e.g. A.S.R., 
Vol. V). Cf. however I\onow, who expresses his doubts about Takht-i- 
Bahi being the real find-spot of the inscription (Acta Orientalia, Vol. 
Ill, p. 59, n. 3). In all his later publications (e.g. Num. Ghron., 1890, 
p. 118) Cunningham definitely states that 'the stone came from Takht- 
i-Bahi where it was discovered by Dr. Leitner (too. cit., p. 58). See also 
Dowson’s article in Jour, Roy . As. Soc., 1875, p. 376, where he says that 
a rubbing of the inscription 4 was brought from Takht-i-Bahi by Dr. 
Leitner. ’ There seem to be therefore no real grounds for thinking that 
the stone did not come from Takht-i B&hi. 

ft Accompanied by a reproduction of the date-portion contained 
in 1. I. ■■ 
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1905 Fleet. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1905, p. 229. 

1908 Fleet. Jour. Roy . As. Soc 1906, p. 708. 

1907 Fleet, Jour , Roy. As. Soc., 1907. p. 1039. 

1913 F. W. Thomas, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 838, n. 3. 

1913 Fleet, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 1002. 

1916 Konow, Sitz. Kan P reus 8 . Ah. d. Wiss., 1918, p. 800. 

1922 N. G. Majumdar, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Vols., Vol. Ill, Or., part J, p. 468, n. 39. 

1924 Konow, Acta Orientalia, Vol. Ill, p. 53 & n. 1, 
pp. 59-61, 63, 69. 

Date: 'LI. 1.3 — Mahamyasa Gudufarasa vasa 20 4*1-1 Sam - 
bai£a(m)-[H]£alimae 1-100 1-F1 Vektkhasa mamsa diva sc 
athama (?) 

A pious gift (Sadha-dana) in honour (puya) of prince 
( erjhuna } Kapa (Kadphises) 1 Mentions the names of 
monk (samana) Belasami and Miraboyana. 

67. Takht-i-Bahi (now Pesha war Museum, no. 444) inscrip- 
tion a piece of black pottery. 

1911 Hargreaves, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Front. Give.. 1910- 
11. p. 3 

Fragment. ; In the Sarngha of Four Quarters {samgha 
catudiSa) ... A 

68. Taxila 2 * (now Taxi la Museum, no. f j) copper ladle inscrip- 
tion. 8 

1922 Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1919-20, part I. p. 20 
and pi. VIII, 6. 

1924 Text and translation, N. G . Majumdar, Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XIX, p. 347, n. 1. 

Gift ( danamukha ) of Isparaka (Isvarka) to the 
Community of Four Quarters (samgha catudUa ), at 
the Northern Grove (utara-ramu) at Tachasila, for the 
acceptance (parigraha) of the Kasyaplya sect (Ka&avia). 
Cf above no. 2. 

69. Taxila 4 * * * (now London Royal Asiatic Society’s) copper- 
plate of Patika, of the year 78. 

1862 E. Thomas. Jour.' Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, p 108. 

1862 E. Thomas, Jour . As. Soc. Beng Vo). XXXI. p. 582 
and pi 

1863 Text and translation. Cunningham. Jour. As. Soc . 
Beng., Vo). XXXIII, pp. 189, 172. 


1 The portion following the date, beginning with L 3, has not. been 

properly read and is of doubtful import. The important reading 

°rjhuna Kapasa puyae is due to Professor Konow. Kapa is identifiable 

with Kujula Kadphises. 

* The ruins of the ancient city of Taksasrla lie within the jurisd ic- 
tion of Rawalpindi and Hazara disfcs.. near the Taxila By. Station. 

* From Mahal near Sirkap 

* Probably from the site Sirsuk ; but cf. Marshall’s remarks on 

the find-spot in his Guide to Taxila (1918), p. 97, n. L 
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1863 Mitra, Jour . As. See . Beng., VoL XXXI1L p. 151. 

1863 Dowson, Jour . As. Soc . Bengr., VoL XXXII, p. 421 
and Jour. Roy As. Soc., VoL XX, p. 221. 

1864 Cunningham, Jour. As Soc. Beng VoL XXXIII, 
p. 35. 

1871 Cunningham, Arch . Surv. Rep., VoL II, p. 134, n, 1. 

1875 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., VoL V, p. 67 and pi. 
16, no. 3. 

1894 Text and translation, Bhagwanlal Indraji (ed. Rap- 
son), Jour. Roy. As. Soc. , 1894, p. 551. 

3895 Text and translation, Btihler, Ep. hid., VoL IV, p. 
54 and pi. 

1909 Correction, Luders, Jour. Roy . As. Soc.. 1909, p. 664. 

1913 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 1001 and n. 3. 

1914 Fleet, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1914, p. 995. 

1914 Marshall, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 984. 

1916 Konow. Site, Kon Preuss. Ak. d. IPiss,, p. 794, n. 1. 

1922 Correction, N. G. Majumdar, Jour. As. Soc . Beng., N.S.. 
VoL XVIII, p. 65. 

1924 Konow, Acta Orientalia, VoL I'll, p. 58. 

Date: L. 1. — [samval&a]raye athasatatimae 20 — 20 — 20 

10 4 — 4 maharayasa mahaintasa [Mo]gasci Pa\nemasa ]- 
masasa divase pamcame 4-1. 

A corporeal relic (Sarira) of the lord (bhagavala)$&fcy&’ 
muni (Sakamuni), which was formerly unestablish- 
ed (a-pratithaviia) is now established, and a Samgharama 
(samgharama) is erected at a place called Ghema (Ksema) 
to the north-east (utarena pracu) of the city ( nagara ) of 
Taxila (Takhasila). Patika, son of Liaka Kusulaa, the 
Chatrapa of Chahara and Cuksa, 1 under the great king 
(maharaya), the great Moga (mahamfa). Rohinimitra 
(Rohinimitra), the Superintendent (navakarmika) of the 
monastery (vihara) ; the great gift-lord (mahadana-pafa) 
Patika, the Crown- Prince (yovaraa) . * Patika with the 

Satrap {sa- chatrapa) Liaka ’ (endorsed on the reverse 
side of the Plate). 

70. Taxila 2 (now Bengal Asiatic Society’s) copper-plate of a 

Meridarch. 

1855 Text and translation, Mitra, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., VoL 
XXIV, p. 328 and pi. XV, no. 3. 

1871 Cunningham. Arch. Surv. Rep., VoL II, p. 124 and 
pi. LIX. v"'.'.' 


1 Cunningham {Jour. Roy. .4*?. Soc., 1863, p. 147) and Stein (h^d. 
Ant., 1896, p. 174} have identified Cuksa with modern Chach. I he 
former identifies Chahara with modern Hazara. But cf. Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. Rep., VoL XIV, p. 9 and' Notes on Am. Qeogr. Qandhara , 
p. 38 and n. 4. 

$ From the village of Jhaoli. 
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1908 Text and translation, H. P. Sasfcti, Jour. As. Soc . 
Beng., N.S. ? Vol. IV f p. 363 and pi. ^ 

1910 Banerji, Jour. As. Soc. Beng ., N.S. Vol. VI, p. 486, 
no. 3. [p. 2179. 

1916 Correction, F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1916. 

1917 Konow, Bp. huh , Vol. XIV, p. 137, no. 23. 

Fragment. A Stupa (thuva) is established ( prafi - 
slhavita ), by a certain Merida rch 1 {meriakha) . 

71. Taxila (now lost) gold-plate inscription. 

1861 Westropp, Proc. As. Soc. Beng., for 1861, p. 413. 

1862 Mitra. Jour. As, Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXI, p. 175. 

1862 Eayley, Jour. A 5. Soc. Beng.. Vol. XXXI, p. 184 

1865 Pearse, Proc . As. Soc. Beng. for 1865, p. 111. 

1871 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Sure. Rep.. 
Vol. II, p. 130. 

1916 Text and translation, F. W. Thomas, Jour . Roy. As. 
Soc., 1916, p. 28 2 and pi. 

Corporeal relie (dhato) of the Lord (hhagavata), i.e., the 
Buddha, is enshrined ( prethavatiya ) by Atiyoha, sister 
(msi) of Lood a , at Sira. 1 2 * * * 

72 Taxila (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch G. 5) silver scroll 

inscription of the reign of Khusana, of the year 136. 

1914 Text and translation, Marshall. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
1914, p.873. 

1914 F. W. Thomas, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 987. 

1914 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 992. 

1915 F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc ,1915, p. 155. 

1915 Fleet, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1915, p. 314. 

1916 Text and translation. Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch. Sun., 
1912-13, p. 18 and ph XI, a. 

1916 Woollier, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1916, p. 570. 

1916 Boyer, Jour . As., ser. 11, tome V, p. 281. 

1916 D. R. Bhandarkar, Iiid. Ant., 1916. p. 120. 

1916 Konow, Sitz. Ron. Prenss. Ah. d. Wins., 1916, p. 803. 

1920 Text and translation, Konow, Ep. Ind Vol. XIV, 
p. 284 and pi. 

1921 Chanda, Jour. Roy. Ms. Soc., 1921, p, 319. 

1922 Deb, Jour. Roy. As* Soc., 1922, p. 37. 

1924 Konow, Acta Orientalia , Vol. Ill, p. 75. 

Date: L. 1. — Sa l- ion 20 to 4 1-1 ayasa 8 Amdum masa&a 
divase 10 4-1. ' 


1 This is a Greek official title which occurs also in no. 65 — see 
Thomas, Jour. Boy. As. Soc., 1916, p. 281, The eopper-plate does not 
contain a date as was formerly supposed by Cunningham (and even of late 
by Konow). 

2 According to Thomas she was the ‘daughter’ of a hamsi mother, 

and hamsa father {main hasisa pitu hmase). It is very doubtful whether 

this is acceptable. ■hdVddAAV-h.VV : /hi y.;';--; . 

8 According to Marshall ‘ayasa’ means ‘of Asses’. . . Bo that; ' the 
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A corporeal relic (dhatu) of the Lord ( bhagavata ) is 
enshrined ( pradisthavita ) in the Dharmarajika Stupa 
0 dhamaraia ) at Taksasila (TachaHa) in the Bodhisatva 
chapel ( gaha ) of Tanuva, by Bahalia, son of Imdafri, 
from Urasa {U rasaka ) , (noiv) a resident ( vcisthava ) of the 
town (nagam) of Noaoa, for the bestowal of health 
(aroga-daehina) upon the great king (maharaja), king of 
kings (: rajaiiraja ), Devaputra Khusana (Kusana)d 

73. Taxila' 2 (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. 284) inscription. 
1916 Text and translation, Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv ., 

1932-13, p. 17 and pi. XiV, b.» 

Fragment. Mentions the name 4 Imclra ? 

74 . Taxila 4 {now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. 0. 60 h) inscrip- 
tion on a broken frieze (or pedestal ?) 

193 6 Text and translation, Marshall. Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv.. 
1912-13, p. 17 and pi. XIV, e. 

Fragment. Mentions the name 4 Sena’ 

75. Taxila 8 (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. 593) inscription 
on a broken frieze. 

1916 Text and translation, Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1912-13, p. 17, and pi. XIV, f. 

Two fragments. Some meritorious work ‘for the 

veneration (puya) of and bestowal of perfect 

health (aroga-daehina) upon himself, together with his 
own kinsmen ( nati ), friends and blood-relations (lohida) 
and of Hodrea ...... * 

76. Taxila (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. 1128) inscription 
on a stone lamp. 

1916 Text and translation, Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch . Surv 
1912-13, p. 17 and pi. XIV, d. 7 

Fragment. Gift (danamukha) at the Chief Monastery 
(aga-dhama-ra ia) at Taxila (Tachaiia) by 

77 . Taxila 8 inscription on the pedestal of an image. 9 

year 136 refers to an era of Azes. This view has not, however, been 
generally accepted, and other interpretations, e.g., aya-adya {i.e. * first 9 
have been proposed. 

1 King Kusana is mentioned also in the Panjtar inscription (no. 47). 
He is identifiable with one of the Kadphises kings. Sir John Marshall 
and Sten Konow identify him with Kujula Kadphises, whereas accord 
ing to Rapson he is the same as Vim a Kadphises. ( Cambridge History of 
India , Vol. I, p 582 ). See now Konow, Act. Or. , Vol. Ill, p. 64 ft', 
i From Chi r Tope {Dharmarajika- stupa). 

. s On p, 17, * pi. XIV, d 1 is wrong for * pi. XIV, b.’ 

* From Chir Tope [Dharmarajika stupa), 
b From Chir Tope {Dharmarajikd-stupa). 

$ From Chir Tope ( Dharmarajika -stupa ). 

1 On p. 17, the reference to * pi. XIV, c ' is wrong for 4 pi. XIV, d.* 

3 This and the following twelve inscriptions are in situ on the 
Jaulian Mound (District Hazara), They are incised on the pedestals 
of stucco figures. 

» At the Main Stupa ; northern side ; to the left of the Main 
Stair-case. ; ■ V : 
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1921 Test and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch . Surv, hid 
no. 7, p. 6 and pi. XI. a. 

Fragment. (Gift) of Dharmarati (Dhamarati) (and) 
Buddhamitra (Budhamitra). 1 

78. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 2 3 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch . Surv. ind. , 
no. 7, p. 9 and pi. XI, b s (right-hand portion). 

(Gift) of Samghamifcra (Saghamifcra). 

79. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 4 * 6 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch . Surv. Ind., 
no. 7 } p. 9, and pi. XI ,b (left-hand portion). 

Gift (danamukka) of the monk (bhichu) Bud d hade vs 
(Budhadeva). 

80. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall. Mem. Arch. Sure., ind , 
no. 7, p. 9 and pi. XI, c. 

(Gift) of Sramaimmifcra (Saraanamitra). 

81. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image.’ 1 

1921 Text and translation. Marshall. Mem. Arch Surv. 
Ind., no. 7, p. 9 and pi. XI, d. 

Gift (danamukka) of the monk (bhichu) Buddharaksi i a 
(Budharachita). 

82. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 7 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch, Surv. I ml.. 
no. 7, p. 9 and pi. XI, e 

Gift (danamukka) of Dhanamitra (Dhanamitra), the 
monk (bhichu) from Nagara. For Nagara cf. nos. 42{F, 
and 42 (N), 

83. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 8 

1921 Text and translation. Marshall. Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. 
no. 7, p. 9 and pi. f. 

Fragment. (Gift of) Dhanu ...... 

84. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image.* 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
no. 7, p. 9 and pi. XI, g. 


1 Read : Dhamaratisa Rudkami\tra] (&«)..> dh 

s At Stupa E. face at Jaulian. 

3 Sir John Marshall takes nos. 78 and 79 as one single record. . But 
inscription no. 78 occurs below on© image and inscription no. 79 below 
another. Between these two images there is a third one which bears no 
label at all on the pedestal. Again, not only there is a large blank space 
left between the two portions of the inscription, but also one is in much 
bolder characters than the other. I therefore treat them as two different 
records. 

* At Stupa A Eastern face at Jaulian. 

B At Stupa A Western face at Jaulian. 

6 At Stupa A 1 *, Southern face at Jaulian. 

7 At Stupa A*&, Southern face at Jaulian. 

8 At Stupa A 18 , Northern face at Jauliaii; 

8 At Stupa Northern face at Jaulian. 
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Gift (danamukha) of Rahula, (Rahula) the monk 
(bhichu) from Variayu (Vanaea). 1 
So. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 2 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv hid 
no. 7, p. 10 and pi. XL h. * 

Fragment. Gift of .... .. 

80. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 3 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch , Surv. Ind 
no. 7, p. 10 and pi. XI, i. 

Fragment. The Buddha Kasyapa (Kasava). 
si. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 4 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
no. 7, p. 10 and pi. XI, j. 

Fragment. Gift of 

88. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 6 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. 
Ind., no. 7, p. 10 and pi. XI, k. 

The Buddha (Tathagala) Kasyapa (Kasava). 

89. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image.' 5 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem . Arch . Surv . 
Ind., no. 7, p. 10 and pi. XI, 1. 

, Gift ( dana ..). The Buddha (Tathagata) Sakyamuni 
(Sakamuni), the Conqueror ( JinaeSa ). Cf. no. 94. 

90. Taxila 7 (now Lahore Museum) vase 8 inscription. 

1883 Text and translation, Dowson, Jour. Roy . As. Soc .. 
Vol XX, p. 24 and pi. III. fig. 2, and Jour. As. Soc. 
Reng ., Vol. XXXII, p. 428. 

1863 Text and translation, Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. 

Beng , Vol. XXXII, p. 161, and correction, p. 172. 

1871 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. II, p. 125 and 
pi. LIX. 

1906 F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1906, p. 453. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1906,. 

'■p 550. ■ 

1906 Fleet, Jour. Roy . As. Soc., 1906, p. 711. 

1906 Rouse, Jour . Roy. As. Soc., 1906, p. 992. 

1906 Grierson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1906, p. 993. 


i Probably same as ‘Vanayu’ (well-known from Sanskrit literature 
{ Sanskrit Worterbuch , sub. vac.). Mr Pargiter identifies it with Bannu 
district {Markantfeya Pur ana, Eng. trans. , p. 37*2, f.n.). Commonly, 
however, it is identified with Arabia (e.g., K. D. Nag, Theories Dtplo - 
matiques , Paris 1923, p. 135). 

* At Stupa D 5 , Eastern face at Jaulian. 

3 At Stupa D 5, Southern face at Jaulian. 

* At Stupa D&, Southern face at Jaulian. 

5 At Stupa D&, Western face at Jaulian. 

« At Stupa D&. Western face at J aulian. 

Actual findspot not recorded. 

3 It bears no number. In the Lahore Museum it is deposited 
in a Table- case near the big ‘Sikri Drum.’ ^'--8 : : 
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1906 Smith, Jour . Roy . As. Soc., 1906, p. 1008. 

1905-6 Text and translation, Ltiders, Ep, hid., Vol. VIII, 
p. 296 and pis 

A Stupa (ihum) is established (pratithavita) at Taxila 
(Takhasila) by the brothers, Sihila and Siharachita. 

91. Tirath (Swat Valiev, N.W.F. P.) Buddha's foot-print 
inscription on a rock. 

1898 Text and translation, Biihler, Am. Kais. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Wien, Phil. -Hist. CL, Vol. XXXV, p. 12 and pi. (p. 
13). 

1898 Rhys Davids, Jour. Roy. As. Sac., 1898, p. 460. 

1922 Stein, Serindia , Vol I, p. 8 and n. 21. 

# The feet ( padani ) of the Budhha { Bod ha) Sakyamuni 
(Sakamimi)/’ 

92. Und 1 2 (Dist. Peshawar, now lost) inscription of the 
year 61. 

1854 Text and translation, Cunningham, Jour. As. Sac. 

Beng Vol. XXIII, p. 705 and pL opposite p. 705, fig. 5. 
1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 145, no. 4. 

1863 Dowson, Jour. Roy . .4-5. Soc., Vol. XX. pi. X. 

1864 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. Vol. XXXIII, p. 37. 
.1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., 

Vol. V, p. 58 and pi. XVI, fig. 2. 

1890 Text and translation, Senarfc, Jour . As., ser. 8. tome 
XV, p. 130. 

1909 Correction, Ldders, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, p. 666. 
1917 Konow, Ep. Ind ., Vol. XIV, p. 137, no. 21. 

1924 Konow, Acta OrientaUa , Vol. Ill, p. 71. 

Date : Sam 20 — 20 — 20 — 1 Get rasa mahasa divasa afkami 
, di 4-4. 

Records only the date. 

93. War dak (near Kabul, now British Museum) vase inscrip- 
tion of the reign of Huviska, of the year 51. 

1841 Masson, Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, p. 117. 

1858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s Essays on Ind . Ant., Vol. I, p. 
161 and pi. 

1861 Text and translation, Mitra , Jour. As. Soc . Beng., 
Vol. XXX, p. 337 and pi. 

1861 Bayley, Jour. As. Soc. Beng „ Vol. XXX, p. 347. 

1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXII, p. 
144, no. 3. 

. 1863 Mitra, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., VoL XXXII, p. 153. 

1863 Dowson, Jour. As. Soc . Beng.> Vol. XXXII, p. 428. 

1864 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng.. Vol. XXXIII, p. 37. 


1 Sam© as Ohind, ancient Udabhanda, on the Indus, 15 miles above 

Afctock. • 

2 From a tope in a place called Kohwafc, 30 miles W. of Kabul. 
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1912 Text and translation, Pargiter Jour . Roy. As. Soc 
1912, p. 1060. 

1913 Phonetics, Grierson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 141. 

1911-12 Text and translation, Pargiter, Ep. hid.. Vol. XI, 

p. 202 and pis. 

1914 Phonetics, Pargiter, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 126, 
and correction, p. 128. 

1914 Text and translation. Senart, Jour . As , ser. 11 tome 
IV, p. 569. 

1916 Text and translation, Konow, Sitz. Ron. Preuss. Ak. 
d. W iss. , 1916, p. 807. 

1919 Liklers, Sitz. Preuss. Ak. d. 1919, p. 763, n. 1, 

and pp. 765*66. [p. 224. 

1919 Hultzsch, Zeits. d. Deutsch. More/. Gess Bel. LX XIII, 

1922 N. G. Majnmdar, Jour. As. Soc. Rena., N.S. Vol. 
XVIII, p. 64. 

Date : L. 1 — Sam 20 — 20 — 10 1 rnasya Arthamisiya sasthehi 
10—4—1. 

A corporeal relic (Sarira) is enshrined, at, the afore- 
said time (gadiga), of the Lord (bhaejavata) Sakyamuni 
(Sakyamuni) i.e., Buddha, in a Stupa (thuva) within the 
Vagra Marega Vihara ( vihara ) at Khavata, by Vagra 
Marega, son of Kamaguli, for the pre-eminent lot ( acjra - 
bhaga) of the Great King (Maharaja), king of kings 
(Rajaiiraja) Huviska (Hoveska), of Vagra Marega him- 
self, Mithyaga, Hasthuna Marega and the Avasatrigas(?). 
The monastery (vihara) for the acceptance (parigraha) 
of the Acaryas (acanja) of the Mahasamghika (Maha- 
samghlga) School. 1 

94. Yakub! (Peshawar Dist , now Peshawar Museum, no. 280) 

pedestal inscription. 

1910 Spooner, Hand-book to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum , p. 50 and pi. 

1912 Text and translation, Spooner, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv 
1908-9, p. 130 and pi. XLVI1 and fig. (p. 131). 

Gift (danamitkha) (of an image) of the Buddha (jina- 
kumara) 2 by Sadhakamitra (Sadhakamitra) . . . . 

95. Zeda (near Und, Dist. Peshawar, now Lahore Museum,, 

no. I, 2) inscription of the reign of Kaniska, of the year 11 

1863 Lowenthal, Jour . As. Soc . Reng., VoL. XXXII, p. 5. 


1 Portions in 1. 3 have not yet been clearly interpreted, 

* Of. no. 89. • . k-'l;: 
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1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv . Rep., 
VoL V, p. 57 and pi XVI, 1. 

1877 B. Thomas, Jour . Boy . As. Soc., N.S. VoL IX, p. 9. 
n. 1. 

1890 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., ser. 8. tome 
XV, p. 136 and pi. I, 3. 

1904 Text and translation, Borer. Jour . As. ser. 10. tome 
III, p. 466. 

1916 Konow. Sitz. Ron. Freuss . Ah. d. tt'iss.. 1916, p. SOL 

1917 Konow, Bp. Ind VoL XIV, p. 136, no. 14. 

Date : L. 1. — Sam 10-1 Asadasa masasa di 20 Utaraphagune . 
L. 2. — Vemadasa marjhakasa 1 Kanispa (ska)sa rajami. 

Not yet clearly interpreted. A well ( kua ), (which is) 
a gift (danamukha) of Samghamitra (Saghamitra) is 
excavated (kliada). 

Addenda . 

(i) Brass box lid inscription of the year I8/ 2 * 

1862 Cunningham, Jour. Roy. As. Soc VoL XXXI, p. 303. 

1863 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., VoL XX, p. 232. 
pp. 254-255 and pi. IX. fig. 3. 

1917 Konow, Ep. bid., VoL XIV, p. 136, no. lo. s 
Date: Sam 10 — 4 — 4. 

Nothing beyond the date has been read. 4 * 

(ii) Sahri-Bahlol (Disk Peshawar) black pottery inscription.* 
1875 Cunningham. Arch. Surv . Rep., VoL V, pp. 44, 63 and 

pi. XVI, no. 6. 

1906 Correction, Liiders, Ann. Rep . Arch. Surv., 1903-4, 
p. 291. 

Fragment. In the Samgha. . . /* ;V,y;.c'\ ; 

(m)Taja (Dist. Peshawar) inscription. 

1916 Aiyar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front . Qirc., 1915-16, 
p. 36. 

Not read. 

(iv) Takht-i-Bahi inscription on the back of a Buddha image. 6 
1911 Hargreaves, A mi. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Oirc 1910- 
11, p. 4. 

4 Of Horasada{?).’ 


1 Vemada and marjhaka seem to be titles of Kantska, the exact 
significance of which is not known. 

2 It is perhaps in the British Museum. Dowson. describes it as 
one of *the relics sent horn© by Mr. Masson.’ (vp. ciL , p. 254). The 
findspot of the inscription is not recorded. 

6 Konow’s reference, 'pi. 1-3’ is wrong for ‘pi. IX* fig. tV 

4 Konow ‘s tentative reading of the name of Kaniska in this record is 
doubtful. . 

h Place of deposit not known ; possibly the object is lost. 

6 Place of deposit not known. 



List of Findspots or places of deposit. 

(Numbers refer to the serial numbers in the text.) 


Ara, 1. 

Bedadi, 2. 

Bimaran, 3. 

British Museum (?). Add. ( i ). 

Charsadda. 4-8. 

Dewai, 9. 

Fatehjang, 10. 

Hashtnagar, 11*12. 

Hidda, 1.3. 

Jamalgarhi, 14-20. 

Kala Sang, 21. 

Kaldarra, 22. 

Kanhiara 23. 

Kama!, 24. 

Khalatse, 25. 

Kurram Valley, 26. 

Lahore Museum, 27-29. 

Loriyan Tangai* 30-33. 

Mahaban, 34. ; ■■■■■: ^^V.- 

Maira. 35. 

Manikiala, 36-38. 

Mansehra, 39*40. 

Marguz, 41. 

Mathura, 42. 

Muchai. 43, 


Naugram, 44. 

Nowshera, 45. 

Ohind, see 4 Und. ? 

Paja, 46. 

Panjtar, 47. 

Pathyar, 48. 

Peshawar Museum, 49-56. 
Saddo, 57. 

Sahri Bahlol, Add. (if) 
Shahbazgarhi, 58. 
Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, 59-60. 
Shakar-darra, 61. 

Siddapur, 62. 

Skarra Dheri, 63. 

Sue Vihar, 64. 

Swat Valley, 65. 

Taja, Add. (in ) . 

Takhfc-i-Bahi, 66, 67 and Add. 
(iv). 

Taxila, 68-90. 

Tirath, 91. 

Und, 92. 

Wardak. 93. 

Yakubi, 94. 

Zeda, 95. 




Index. 



{Numbers refer to the serial numbers in the text. Abbreviations : B.= 

* Buddhist * ; k. = ( king’; n. = ‘ name ’ or ‘ note * ; no. = ‘ number.’] 

Abuhola, n. of a lady, 42 (A). Bahalia (Bahlika ?), n. of a person, 

*acarya { acarya }, ‘preceptor/ 26, 72, 

60, 64, 93. Balajaya, n. of a lady, 64. 

«aga-dhamaraia { agra~dharmarajika ), Balanamdi (Balanamdi), n. of a 
‘ the chief Dharmarajika ’76. lady, 64. 

Agasahaya, n. of a person, 54. Belasami, n. of a person, 66. 

agra makes i ( agra-mahisi ), ‘the bhagavata (bhagavat), ‘lord/ 3,26, 

chief queen/ 42 (A). * 65, 69, 71, 72, 93. 

Agteala, n. of a Greek artist, 60. bhakravata (bhagavat), 4 lord/ 42 
agra-bkaga (agrabhaga), ‘ prin- (A). 

cipal share, 93. Bhava, n of a B. preceptor, 64. 

agra-pracarii/a ( agra-pratyamsa ), bhichu ( bkikm ), B. monk, 17, 64, 

4 principal share/ 13. 79, 81, 82, ’84. 

Amohaka,_n. of a person, 30. bhikhu (bhiksu), B. monk, 42 (F), 

Anarhda (Anamda), n. of a person, 42 (N). 

46. Bodha (Buddha), 91. 

apanaga {* at manuka ), * one’s own/ Bodhisatva 13. - 

36. Bodhisatva-gaha (Bodh atva 

Apelae (Apellaios), Greek n. of gjuha), ‘ chapel of Bodhisatva/ 
a month, 13. 72. 

apraiithavita (a- pratisth apita ) , ‘non- Bosavaruma, n. of a person, 27. 

interred / 69. Budha (Buddha), 3, 42(A), 42 (0), 

■arama (drama), ‘grove ’ or ‘ rnonas- 90. 

tery/ 23^ Budhateva (Buddhadeva), n. of a 

aroga-dachina (arogya-daksina) , B. preceptor, 42 (K-L). 

4 gift of health/ 11, 44, 72, 75. Budhadeva (Buddhadeva), n. of a 
A rthamisiya (Artemisius), n. of a B. monk, 79. 

Greek month, 93. Budhaghosa (Buddhaghosa) n. of a 

Asada (AsSdha), n. of a month, person, 33. 

63, 72, 95. i Budhamitra (Buddhamitra), n. of 

Aspaia (Ativayuja), n. of a month, j a person, 32, 77. 

14. | Budharachida (Buddharaksita), n, 

athama (astama), 4 eighth/ consist- ; of a B. monk, 32. 

ing of 9, 66, 92, Budharachita (Buddharaksita), n. 

aiha-satati-maa (asta-saptati-maya), j of a person, 17/81. 

4 seventy-eight/ 69. I Budhasena (Buddhasena), n. of a 

(astavimsa), ‘ twenty- | person, 59. 
eighth/ 64. j Budhila, n. of a B. monk and pre- 

athavimSaii (astavinidati), ‘twenty- | ceptor, 42 (F), 42 (N). 

eighth/ 13. | Budhoruma (Buddhavarman), n. 

Atiyoha,m.:.of a.person,:-? 1. , . I of a person, 1 1 . 
atraura ( antahpura ), 4 household/ 1 Budhavarnma (Buddhavarman), n. 

42 (A). of a person, 15. [36. 

avaraja, ‘ younger brother/ 42 (0). Buritra, n of a Vihara-karapaka, 
Aavamtrigas (?), 93. 

aya (Azes or ddya ?), 72. Cetra (Caitra), n« of a month, 35, 

ayarla (acarya), 4 -preceptor/.-;- 42: - 57 / 92 / 

(K-L), 42 (N). ' Chahara, n. of a country, 69. 

Ayasi Komusa, 42 (A). Ohatrapa (Satrap), a title, 36, 37, 

Ayimisa, n. of a person, 42 (K-L). 69. 

* Chatrava (Satrap), a title, 42 (B) 
42 (G), 42 (M), 42 (Q), 


Badhosyeta (Bodhisatva), 13. 
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Chema (Kseroa), n. of a place in 
Taxila, 69. 

Cuksa, n. of a country, 69. 

dachini { daksina }, 4 fee/ 20. 
dadanayaga (damdandyaka) , ‘ com- 
mander-in-chief/ 36. 

DaisiJca , n. of a Greek month, 64. 
Damana, n. of a place (Sue VihSrj, 
64. 

Damatrata, n. of a B. preceptor, 
64. 

dana (dana), 4 gift * 2, 47, 63. 
danamukha (danamukha), 1 gift/ 4, 
5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 17, 10, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 37, 52, 54, 68, 76, 79, 
81, 82, 84, 94, 95. 

danamuha ( danamukha }, 4 gift/ 3, 

daia , ‘ ten/ 13. 

dasa (dam), ‘servant/ 60. 

Dasafota, n. of a person, 1. 

Dafci, n. of a person (probably 
Greek), 22. 

Deva, n. of a person, 10. 
Devaputra, a IvusSn royal title, I, 
64, 72. 

deya-dharma , 4 pious gift, 60. 
dhama ( dharma ), 4 Religion / 42(0) 
dhama-dana (dharma dana) , 6 reli-’ 
gious gift/ 1 , 42 (H'}. 


Gudufara (Gondophares), n. of a 
Saka-Palhava k., 66. 

Guha-vihara {Guha-vihara}, 4 cave 
monastery / 42(H). 

Gusana (Ivusana), a section of the 
y ue- chi tribe, or n. of a king, 36, 
47. 

Hana, n. of a lady./ 42 (A). 

Hasthuna-Marega, n. of a person, 
93. 

Hay tiara, n. of a person, 42 (A). 

Hodrea, n. of a person, 75. 

horaka- pari vara (horaka- pari vara 1 , 
* following of Horaka officers/ 
42(A). 

Horamurta, n. of a Satrap, 36. 

Horasada, n of a person. Add. (iv). 

Hoveska (Huviska). «. of a Kuaan 
k, , 93. 

Imdafri, n. of a person, 72. 

Irbdra, n. of a person , 73. 

im (ay am), 4 this/ 42 (A). 

I^paraka (XSvaraka), n, of a per* 
son, 68. 

Itradeva (Imdradeva) » n. of a per- 
son, 55. 


Dhamaraia ( Dharmarajika ), 72. 
Dhamarati (Dharmarati), n. of a 
person, 77. 

dharhmakathi ( dharmakathi ), 4 prea- 
cher of the Law/ 84. 
Dhanamitra, n. of a B. monk, 82. 
Bhanu, n. of a person, 83. 
dhaio (dhatu), 1 corporeal relic/ 71. 
dhatu (dhatu), 72. 
dhita (duhita), 4 daughter/ 42 (A). 
dhitira ( duhita >, 4 daughter/ 10. 
dhitra (duhita) ,* daughter/ 42 (A). 
dirnsa, 4 day/ 9, 10, 12, 46, 54, 61, 
64.66,69,72,02. 

duiamya (< duhsamya }, 4 un prevent- 
able/ 63. 

rka-caparisa ( ekacatvarimsat ), ‘for- 
ty one/ l. 

ekadaia (ekddasa), 4 eleven/ 64. 
ekadaSa-Sati ' v ( ekudai-ottara-sata) , 
4 one hundred and eleven/ 46. 
ekanasiti (ekon-dsili) , ‘seventy- 

nine/ 63. 

ekaMii (ekasiti), 4 eighty- one/ 43. 
..erjhuna. r s ^p ririce/' 66.; 
etra (atra), 4 on this/ 36. 


Jfetha (Jyaistha), n. of a month, 1, 
54. 

) Jinae^a (Jine^a), i.e., Buddha, 89, 
j Jina-kurnara ( jina-kuraara), i.e., 
■./■..■Buddha, 94. 

j Ji'adhavara (skandhmdra) , ' 4 eapi- 
I tal’, 42 (I). 

! kaisara (Caesar), a Roman Impe- 
rial title, !. 

Kalui, n. of a person, 42 (0). 
Kamaguli, n. of a person, 93. 
Kamuia, n. of a person, 42 (E'). 
Kaneska, n. of Kusan k., 38. 
Kaniska, n. of a Kusan b., 1, 60, 
64, 95. 

Kaniska- vihara ( Kaniska-vih Sra) , 
monastery of k. Kaniska, 60 
kanitha " (kanistha), * youngest/' 
42(E). 

Kapa (Kadphises), 66. 
karapaka { kdraka ), 4 Superinten- 

dent/ 38. 

karavida (kdrita), ‘caused to bo 
.. made/ 47:, : 53, k ■ . 
karavita (kdrita), ‘caused to be 


made/ 22 


gadiga ( ghatikd ), 4 hour/ 93. karila (kdrita), 4 made/ 42 (J-l, 2). 

Gornana, n. of a person, 38. ; Kartiya (Karttika), n. of a month, 

Granafaka, n. of a Satrap, 37. : 36. 
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Kagava (Kagyapa), n. of a Buddha, 

86 , 88 . 

Kagavia (KagyapiyaV, n. of a B. 
sect, 68. 

Kasua, n. of a place, 47. 
'Kasyavia''(K'agyapiya) t -n... of a B. 

sect, 2. _ ‘ [37. 

Kavigi (Kapigi), n. of a country, 
khada { kkata ), * excavated,’ 1, 9 V 
khctdaa ( khataka ), * excavated,’ 61. 
Khalamasa, n. of a person, 42 (E). 
Khaiagamuga, n. of a person,' 
42 (J'J. 

khanamda ( khanita ), 4 dug/ 54, 55. 
Kharaosta, n of a Saka-Palhava 
crown-prince, 42 (A), 42 (E). 
Khardaa, n. of a Satrap, 42 (Q). 
Khemadeva (Ksemadeva), n. of a 
person, 55. 

Khujacia, n. of a person, 36. 
Khusana (JCusana), a section of the 
Yue chi tribe and secondarily, n. 
of a k. t 72. 

hom ( kupa ), * well/ 61. 

Krisarhyaga (Krsnaya.4as), n. of a 
person, 23. 

Kronina(?l 42 (R). 
hua (kupa),* well/ 21, 34, 41,43, 
46, 54, 05. 

kupa {kupa}, 4 well/ 1. 
kumdra » * prince/ 42 (E). 
kusala-mula (kusala-mula), * merit/ 
33. 

Kusulaa Padika, n of a Saka- 
Palhava Satrap, 42 (G). 
kuiubinz (kuiumbim), 4 wife of a 
householder / 64. 


Mahasamghia, n. of a B. sect, 
42 (N). 

Mahasena samgharama (Mahasena- 
Samgharama), n. of a B. 
establishment, 60. 

Maja. n. of a person, 42 (E). 
majka-divasa ( madkya-divasa ), 
4 mid-day/ 36. 

Makadaka (MSrkandaka), n. of a 
person, 34 * [95. 

marjhaka , a title of k. Kaniska, 
masa ( masa ), 4 month/ 1, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 46, 47, 54, 55, 57, 61, 63, 64, 
66, 69, 72, 93, 95. 
masura ( masura ). 'smallpox/ 63. 
maia ( mata ), ‘mother/ 42 (A). 
meriakha, a Greek official title, 70. 
meridarkha , a Greek official title, 


Mevaki Miyika, n. of a person, 
42 (G). 

Miraboyana, n of a person, 66. 
Mithyaga, n. of a person, 9*3. 

Moga, n of a &aka-Palhava k., 69. 
Moika, n. of a person, 47. 
Mumjanamda, n. of a person, 3. , 
Mumjavada, n. of a person, 3. 

Nadasi-Akasa, n. of a lady, 42 (A). 
Naga*chatra (?), 9. 

Nagadata (Nagadafta), n. of a B. 
monk , 64. 

nagara ( nagara ), 4 city/ 72. 
nagara , 4 city/ 69. 

Nagara, n. of a place, 82. 

Nakrara (Nagara), n. of a place, 
42 (F), 42 (N). 
fzati (jndti ), 4 kinsman/ 75. 
Nauluda, n. of a person, 42 (D). 
navakar mi f navakarmika) , 4 Su per- 
intendent/ 60. 

navakar mia (navakarmika) , 4 Super- 
intendent/ 13. 

navakarmika , 4 Superintendent/ 

69. 

nikama ( nigama ), 4 a town/ 61, 
nirvana (nirvana), 4 Salvation/ 13. 
nisima , 4 a stupa/ 42(A), 42(J, 1-2). 
niyatita ( niyatita ), ‘given/ 42 

(J-l, 2). 

Noaca, n of a city, 72. 

©iiliakas, n. of a family (?), 14. 

pacadaia ( pamcadasa ) , 4 fifteen / 

46. 

pamcadasa , ‘fifteen/ 54. 

Pada, n. of a person, 62. 
pada, 4 foot* or 4 footprint/ 91. 
padhama (prathama), 4 first/ 14, 
pamcama , 4 fifth/ 69. 


fajua ( rajjuka ), an official desig- 
nation, 21. 

Lala, n. of a person, 36. 

Liaka Kusulaa, n. of a $aka- 
Palhava Satrap, 69. 
lipikara, 4 scribe/ 62. 
lohida ( lohita ), 4 blood relation / 75. 
Looda, n. of a person, 71. 

maha (masa), 4 month/ 92. 
mahachairava ( mahdksatrapa ), 
‘Great Satrap/ 42 (A), 42(B), 
42 (G). 

maha-ianapali ( mahd>danapati ), 

4 great gift-lord/ 69, 
mahamta (mahat), 4 great/ a title, 
69. 

maharaja (maharaja), 4 great king/ 
1,25, 36, 64,72,93. 
maharaya (maharaja), ‘great king, 
47,66.69. 

Mahasamghiga (Mahasaraghika) 
n of a B. sect, 93. 
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pamca { panca ), ‘ fifth, 5 1*2. 

Panema (Panemaios), n. of a 
Greek month, 69. 
para, 4 other/ 28, 56. 
parigraha , 4 acceptance; 42 (A), 
42 (J-3), 60, 68, 93. 

Patika, n . of a &aka Palhava 
Satrap, 69. 

pati + thav { prati + sthap ), * to 

establish,’ 26. 

Pipalakhaa, n. of a person, 21. 
Pispasi, n. of a lady, 42 (A). 
pitramcthi ( pifamaM ), * paternal 

grandmother / 42 (A). 

Podaka {?), n. of a B. Sravaka, 14. 
Posapuri, n. of a person, 1. 
Pothavada (Prausthapada), n. of a 
month, 61. 

praca { prak ), 4 east/ 47. 
pracu (prak), 4 east/ 69. 
pradhama ( pmthama ), 4 first/ 47. 
pradibthavita (pvaHsihapitu) / 4 est- 
ablished/ 72, 

prasisya 4 disciple’s disciple/' 64 , 
prathavida (prasthapita), 4 estab- 
lished/ 14. 

pratisth apita { pratisth a pita ) , 4 es f a b - j 
lished/ 13. 

pratisihavita ( pratuthdpita ), ‘estab- 
lished/ 70. 

prati + than (prati + sthap) , 4 to est- 
ablish/ 52. 

pratithavita (pratisth apita), 42 (A). 
pratithamta (praiisihapita), 4 estab- 
lished/ 90. 

prethavatiya ( pra at ha pit aka ), ‘estab- 
lished/ 71. 

Prothavada (Prausthapada), n. of 
a month, 12, 33. ' 

Prothavata (Prausthapada), n. of 
a month, 10. 
puja (pitja), 64. 
pukara ( puskara ), 4 tank/ 24. 
pukarani (pu ska rim), 4 a tank/ 22. 
pukarini ( : puskarani ), 4 a tank/ 48. 
Pukhala ( Pnskala), n. of a locality, 

( ; pmva ), ‘aforesaid/ 36. 

P u V a (pitja), 4 worship/ 42 (0), 

42 (P), 66. 70, 75, 90, 93. 

Rachila (?), n. of a person, 42 (R). 
radna ( ratna ), ‘jewel/ secondarily 
a 4 relic/ 14. rg# 

Rah ola (Rahula), n. of a B. monk/ 
ram (. rdjya ), 4 reign/ 47, 05. 
m;a (m/a), ‘king/ 13. 
ratatiraja ( rdjdiirdja ), a title of 
, paramount k., 1, 64, 72, 93, 
Rajavamta (Raja vat), n. of a B 
Stupa, 13. 


Bajula, n. of a : $aka-Palha : va 
Satrap, 42 (A), 42 (B). 

RatMdara (RathTtara), n, of a 
Brahman gotra, 48. 

| Hohinimitra (RohinTmitra), n. of a 
person, 69. 

sa ( sva ), ‘ own/ 28. 

sabhara . { sambhard }, 4 provision/' 

13. 

sa-chatrapa. , * with the satrap/ 69. 
sadha (saha), 4 along with/ 42 (A). 

■ sadha- da na (sraddha-dana ) / a, piotis- 
gift/ 66. 

Sadhaka-mitra (Sadhakamitra), n. 
of a person, 94. 

sag/m (samgha), 4 B. order/ 42(0). 

. sdgha catiidUa, 4 B. order of. Four 
Quarters/ 42 (A). 

Saghamitra (Samghamitra), n. of a 
person, 78, 95. 

S agha rhm it ra ( Saiiigh a m i t ra ) , n . of 
an overseer, 13. 

' Sagharachita (Saiogliaraksifca), n„. 
of a person, 2. 

Sagharama (Sajisgharama), ‘ B. 

monastery / 42 (A). 

Saghoruma (Samghavarnian ), n. of 
person, 33. 

Sahaya, n. of a person, 10, 41, 
Sahayara, n. of a person, 43. 

Sahilaa, n. of a person, 3L 
Sakamuni (Saky&muni), Buddha, 
42(A), 65, 69, 80. 91, 93. 

Sakra- sth ana ($akra-s th ana ) , 

. ‘ place of Indra/ 42 (P). 

Sakyamuni (Sskyamuni), 26, 93. 

Mm , 4 to prevent/ 63. 
samdna ( Sramana ), * monk/ 66. 
samana [iramand ), 4 monk/ 4, 5, 1 i. 
§amanamifcra (Sramanamitra) , n. 
of a person, 79. 

sambatsara (sarhvatsara ) , * vear/ 
1,13,66. " * 

Saindhabudhiia; n. of a person,* 36.. /. 
Saihgamifcra (Samghamitra), n. of 
a person, 46. 

sathgha catudUa, 4 B, order of Four. 

Quarters/ 3, 4, 5, 67, 68. 
Samgharnitra, n. of a B- monk. 11. 
samgharama (safngharama), * B. 

Monastery, 5 60, 69. 
sarhvacchara (sarhvatsara), * vear, 

64. 

sadivatMra (samvatsara ) , 4 . vear/ 34,. : 

46, 69. . 

SaphS, n, of a lady, 16, 

Sarira (sarira), 4 corporeal relic/' 

3? 13, 26, 42(A), 65, 69, 71, 93. 
Sarvastivadi (SarvSstivadin)* n. 
a B. sect, 26. 60, 
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Sarvastivafca (Sarvastivada), n. of 
aB. sect, 42(A), 42 (F), 42 (J-3), 
42 (N). 

msi { svasri ), 4 sister/ 71. 
saspaa (idsvata), 42 (A). 
ktsura ( svasura), * father-in-law/ 
54. 

satimaa { Satamaya }, * consisting of 
a century,’ 63. 

Satimaya (satamaya), 46. 

Sava {?}, n. of a person, 21. 

(sravaka), ‘ a lay hearer,’ 14. 
Sen a , n. ■ of ' a person , 74. . 
sidhi (siddhi), ‘ perfection,’ 24. 
Siharnitra (Simhamitra), n. of a 
person, 31. 

Siharachita (Sirhharaksita), n. of a 
person, brother of Sihila, 90. 
Sihila, n. of a person , brother of 
Siharacliita, 90. 

Sira, n. of a place, 71. 

Sisya , 4 d isciple / 64. I 

Sivarachifca (^ivaraksita), n. of a 
person, :>. 

Sivathala (Siva-sfchala), 1 Siva tem- 1 
pie,’ 47. 

>odakt , * sixteenth/ 10. 

Sravana (Sravana), n. of a month, i 
22, 46, 47. 

Sudasa, n. of a Saka-Palhava 
Satrap, 42 (B). 

Sudisa (same as Sudasa), 42 (M). 
suhaa (suhrid), ‘ friend,’ 14. 
Svarabudhi, n. of a person, brother ! 
of Samdhahudhila, 36. I 

Tachaila (TaksaSilS), n. of a place, 
76 . 

Taeha.4ia (TaksaSilS), «. of a place, j 
72, ' j 

Tacha4ila (Taksagila), n. of a place, j 

, 68. ; V 

Takhasila (Taksa&ila), n. of a place, | 
69 , 90 . * 1 

tamka ( la/nka ), * coin/ 47. J 

tanaya (ph), children,* 63. j 

Tanuva, n of a place in Taxila, 

72. ; 

Tathagata (Tathagata), Buddha, I 
88 , 89 . | 

Thaidora (Theodores), n. of a i 
Greek, 22. 

Theadora (Theodoros), n. of a { 
Greek, Go. : 

thuna (sihuna), * pilaster/ 15. 

Mura (sin pa), 13 , 42(A) 70,90/93. j 
H ( tri ), 4 three/ 66. 


Trava (Traps), n. of a lady, 54. 
Tronivadra, n. of a person, 61. 

tirasaka ( Aurasaka ), ‘inhabitant 
of Tirana, ’ 72. 

upasika (upasika), 4 a female lay- 
hearer,’ 64. 

Urasa-raja (Ura3a-rajya), n. of a 
kingdom, 2, 

Urumuja, n. of a person, 47. 

| utaa ( udaya ), ‘elevation/ 42{K-L). 
utara ( uttara ), ‘north, 5 69. 
Utara-phaguna (XJttara-phalguna), 
n. of a star, 95. 

Btara-rama (Uttar-arama), ‘Nor- 
thern grove,’ 68. 

Vagra-Marega, n. of a person, 93. 
Vagra Marega Vihara, n. of a B. 
monastery, 93. 

Vajula (Raj ilia), n of a Saka-Pal- 
hava Satrap, 42(B). 

Vanaea (Vanayuja), 4 inhabitant of 
Vanayu 84. 

vasa ( varea ), 4 year/ 22, 43, 63, 6 6. 
Va. spa (Vasiska), n. of a KusSn 
k., father of Kaniska, 1. 
Vasiduga, n. of a person, 43. 
vasthava (vastavya) , ‘ inhabitant,’ 
55, 72. 

Vasudeva, n. of a person, 55. 

Vayira (Vajra), n. of a person, 34. 
Vavula, n. of a person, 48. 

Vemada , a title of k. Kaniska, 95. 
Ve4akha (Vaigakha), n. of a month, 
9, 66. 

Vespa4i, n. of a place, 36. 
vihara (vihara), * B. monastery/ 
36,54, 69, 93. 

vihara- karaafa ( vihara-kdraka) , ‘ an 
officer in charge of monastery/ 
36.. 

vihara- svamini ( vihara-svdmini ) , 

‘mistress of monastery/ 64. 
visa (vimsa ) , ‘ t wen tie th / 6 1 , 
visaa ( visaya) , ‘ district / 8. 

Yalovata, n. of a person, 6. 
yaihi (yasti), * relic pillar/ 64.^ 
yath i-pratithanaka (yasti-prdtisthd- 
naka) , ‘ incidental to the erection 
of a pillar/ 64. _ [69. 

yovaraa { yuvaraja )/.* crown prince/ 
yuvaraja (yuvaraja), * crown 
prince/ 42 (A), 

yuvaraya (yuvaraja), ‘crown 
prince,’ 42 (E), 69. 
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Plate 1. 
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Bhubaneswer Stone, front view. 


Article No. 2. 


An Inscription obtained from Bhubaneswer, dated the 
nth year of Vira Nara-simha Deva, of Orissa. 

®.y Ganapati Sircar, Vidyaratna. 

1 ™® nt £> Bhubaneswer in the last, week of July in the 
year 1916. His Holiness Swami Keswananda Bromhachari was 
digging the foundation of his monastery near the Gouri- 
Kedar Temple. In the course of excavation were turned up 
many objects of antiquarian interest of which an inscribed 
stone with a beautiful image of Ganesa in excellent preserva- 
/i one \ was exhibited at the Annual Meeting 
{19.19) or the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is now in my posses- 
sion, the Swami having presented it to me. 

It is a bilingual inscription in Bengali and Tamil charac- 
ters. The one is a translation of the other. The Bengali 
script is peculiar having a tendency to Oriya. The language 
of the inscription in Bengali character is Oriya. 

. The ? tone measures 26§" in length and 23" in breadth and 
h 311 thickness. At the middle of the top there is an image 
of Ganesa in bas-relief measuring 8|" in length and 6" in 
breadth and 1J" in thickness. The whole stone weighs nearly 
five maunds. On the right of the image commences the Bengali 
inscription which is for 12 lines and 11" for the rest. The 
two inscriptions are separated by a space V broad. The letters 
vary in size from to §" in length as well as in breadth. The 
Bengali inscription is thicker than the Tamil one. 

The orthography of the inscription is something horrible, 
it writes Krisna for Kfsna, for Svasti it has Svasta, Singgha for 
Simha. jPravradhamc&na for Ptavardhamana 9 Biyci, raja for 
Vijayardjya. JThe scribe is not always consistent in bis errors, 
for Ayuskamarthe it writes in one place Asakdmatha and in 
another Amakdmdtha . 

The Tamil portion of the inscription is dated on the same 
date, i.e. f Sunday, the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Kartika in the 11 th year of Vira Nara-simha. 
It relates to the same Krittivasa Ksettra, Siddheswara Matha, 
Bagmara Barabati, the same Durga Bhatta, Taparaja Maha- 
muni, his death, Tapachakraverty, the same Uttareswara 
Navaka. It explains Ekadasa-Rudra-Bhiksa as feeding Mahes- 
varas for propitiation of the Eleven Rudras. 

It seems that Taparaja Mahamuni and Durga Bhatta 
Acharyya got Baghmara Barabati-bhumias Ekadasa-Rudra- 
Bhiksa from Bira Nara-simha Deva for wishing his long life by 
propitiating the Eleven Rudras. The lands were situated in 
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CholaMesa Pandya-desa and Kancki-desa, they were <{ MABA« 
MAD A.” partly cultivated and partly lying fallow.. Taparaja 
Mah&muni seems to have been the head of the Siddheswara 
Math a in Krittivasa Ksettra or Bhubaneswar* 

The Mahamuni borrowed from Uttar eswara Nayaka 150 
Madhas (i.e., 75 tolas of gold) and 10 petis of padd\ r . But Durga 
Bhatta pays off the debt, capital with interest in a round sum 
of 180 Madhas (90 tolas of gold). Soon after Taparaja Maha- 
muni died and his place was taken by Tapaehakraverty. 
Durga Bhatta on hearing this made friendship with Tapa- 
chakraverty and got this document executed. By this the land 
was made over to Tapaehakraverty. Durga Bhatta reserving 
the right of getting his income from him. The 
document was executed on Sunday, the 1th 
lunar mansion of the Black fortnight of Kar- 
tika in the 11 ih year (corresponding 1263 A.D ) 
of the reign of SriVira Nara-simha Deva. It 
was also arranged that the propitiation of the wgSffigEBM 
Eleven Rudras to which Taparaja Mahamuni 
was solemnly engaged, to be continued. 

Babu Madhusudan Das, the Uriya Trans- 
lator to Government, writes to say that 
“Bada Nara-simha Deva is, in my humble 
opinion, no other than Bada Rai Nara-simha 
Deva popularly called Languliya Nara-simha 
Deva of Konarak Temple fame. He is said to 
have conquered up to Cape Comorin, and my 
authority in this respect is the Mad ala Panji. 

He is the eldest son of the great Ananga Bhima 
Deva. Being a conqueror of Southern coun- 
tries it is no wonder that he had lands to 
grant in Choda. Paadya and Ranchi.” 

The same authority says that the lang- 
uage of the inscription is Dak sin i Uriya, by 
which I mean that in use in the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam districts in days of yore.” 

“ I do not know how far I have been suc- 
cessful in mv translation for two words, viz., 

“Krili Seka ” (L. 13-14) and " Taha ghefcalk ” 

(L. 12) could not be understood. 

All the persons concerned excepting 
Uttareswara Nayak seem to be of the Tamil 
country.” 

On the left side of the stone there are three 
lines of a Tamil inscription, but these lines are 
to be read from the top to the bottom in the r , . 

Chinese fashion. It contains onlv the names 
of the Hindu deities. ' 
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It should not be out of place to mention herethat Maha- 
mohopadhaya Haraprosad Sastri, M.A., G.I.E., has kindly 
read this inscription for me. 


Inscription, 

(Reading of the Bengali Portion.) 

l| 1^3 §1% m 313 CT* 

? ! *r agq vfcsi %i gtc® *t 

■o i =3i i 4 i| & 1 

s i & fSifrffatsrcw 
<t i ^ sk 335} frss cm 
* i m ? i 

i ?i<nit5i fft 

b* i *i g>5 #nwgi w 

s I « ^T® 5%1 

i ° i ®§ ^sitori o * tom 4 

IS I STS “Rtf 5 1 to 
ss l ? at 44?? g?W5P1— 
vs i n*f*it*n #? 

s s i c*to gnut® '-£0 

S4 I $ flto ftfjslS 

yb i «? Cf£ ■sw^m 4® ^ 4 

s i i *jtst =?si ^js, sis 

IV i *T33F ■*$! Sb-» W ^ 

IS i 3 ? m.n Cfl 

*. | #ff'£ -'"Ts^rm *'l 

> > . mm =5!m i$.tb$ 

>) i ?£■- figrato r^ifi »jt car 

S a I fat.fi graaffti graflSt <f 

»8 | 91 ^ 

s « I SW 1? f$1 B . 

ys I 5 *1# %St£ H% 

44 i sgjffg^wi emm W\ 

i : irtW 4*iff ws fft;. 

' » » | ' fWJ hwl' CStf Cf»f *ft'f| CT*t ■ ' 
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(Reading of the Tamil Portion.) 


1. 

2 . 

а. 

4 

5 . 

б. 

7 . 

8 . 
9 , 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 
29 . 


svastr srlvlra Na 
rasimgadeva cu tray ana ■ 

II avadu kafcfcikai 

masattu krsnasaptaml 

ravivara m u man a vanajaf 

srl Kltfcivasatfcila Sidclhe- 

svara marhattila kataparaja 

munikalara G amga - bhattaraku 

imarhattila Vaghramara 

vila bhamidhivatti peri va 

Narasimgadevan ekada 

sarufcraprltvartha ma- 

ka Mahesvara-bhojanam pa- 

nni vikka kkudutta bhumi 

papa maha vaittu ttani 

suva tin a matai im 

matai 140 uma kura de si 

valoka prapti panni navi 

da virattu mmarhamartta pacca 

kavafctl kulakaku anavidattu iva 

rukkumara Gamgabhattara kumara si 

mai kumakayila ivva kaiie 

dharapurv vamaka ismatai 

-40 umanadu ivara mamanara 

na TJtta res vara nayakkara 

pakkavakanata vamkina ma 

taiyama nil 30 potti yumafca 

mortu kkanda ivara 

ra kayile nxvvarttatu. 


.Translation op the Inscription. 

May good attend Sri Rira Narasinh Dev in whose pros- 
perous reign in 11 Sambat on the 7 ih day of Kartick Krishna 
(dark) Sunday in Krittibash Kshetra the following were the 
words of Taparaja Mahamun! and Durga Bhaita Acharjya in 
regard to Baghmara Barabati land of Siddheswara Math given 
as Ekadasa Rudra Bhiksha for wishing long life to Back Nara- 
sinba Deva. 

150 Madhas (1 Mad ha = \ tola gold) were taken from Ft- 
tareswara Kayak. These Madhas (gold) and 10 Fetis (l Peti = 20 
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Nautis) paddy both were taken by Taparaja Mahamuni. Durga 
Bhatta pays this paddy and gold to Uttareswara Nayak 
and writes this document. This paddy and gold taken 
together amounts to 180 Mad has, capital being added to inter- 
est. Taparaja Muni on getting Siva (dying), Tapachakrabarty 
becomes Sthanapati (master of the Math). This Tapachakra- 
barty and Durga Bhatta Acharjya are co-residents. On hearing 
this Durga Bhatta Acharjya as co-resident makes friendship 
with him. This Baghmara Barabati land is made usufructuary 
for 180 (Madhas). Durga Bhatta Acharjya is to receive in- 
come from the hands of Tapachakrabarty. This land is Eka- 
das Rudra Bhiksha for wishing long life to Sri Bira Nara*sinha 
Dev a. This constitutes Madamada (partly cultivated and 
partly lying fallow) land in three countries, namely, Choda 
Des, Pandya Des and Kane hi Des. Initiated in a course of 
austerities Taparaja Mahamuni made Achaman (sipped water). 
The Bhiksha of Tapasvi will last so long as the sun and moon 
last and the austerities of Tapasvi will also last as long. This 
is the word of the initiated Tapasvi. o-ll. 




Article No. 3. 





The Asmakas or Assakas in Ancient India . . 

By Bimala Charan Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L., F.R. Hist. S. 


The Asmakas or Assakas formed one of the Ksatriya 
rpl . tribes of ancient India. They are not men- 

18 Tribe° 16 tioned in the Vedic literature, but we find 
them referred to in the Epics and the 
Puranas. In the enumeration of the countries in Bharata- 
varsa, the land of the Asmakas is mentioned along with those 
of the most, prominent Ksatriya peoples of ancient India, viz., 
the Kurus, Surasenas, etc. (Bhismaparva, Ch. 9, p. 822.) In 
the different recensions of the Mahabharata, the name is spelt 
in different ways, viz., Asvaka or Asmaka. In Buddhist lite- 
rature the name is Assaka, which, as Prof. Rhys Davids points 
out, may be the vernacular equivalent of either Asmaka or 
Asvaka. The Professor observes, “ The name of the tribe is 
ambiguous. Sanskrit authors speak both of Asmaka and 
Asvaka. Each of these would be Assaka, both in the local 
vernacular and in Pali. Either there were two distinct tribes 
so called, or the Sanskrit form Asvaka is a wrong reading or a 
blunder in the Sanskritisation of Assaka.” J The Greek writers 
mention a people called the Assakenoi in eastern Afghanistan 
and tha Khonar valley, with their chief town at Massaga or 
Masakavatl. It is difficult to say whether they were identical 
with our Asmakas. 

In the Great Epic there is some confusion between the 
Asmakas and the Asvakas ; some of the 
Asmakas. in the passages appear to contradict one another. 
Panini. P1C an Jay&drathavadhaparvadhyaya, the 

Asmakas are found ranged on the Pandava 
side (VII. 85,3049); on the other hand, an Asmakadayada, or 
a son of the Asmaka monarch, is said to have been killed in 
battle by Abhimanyu (VII. 37,1605); and the same person is 
also referred to as A&makasya suta in the verse immediately 
following (VII. 37,1606). An Asmakesvara is also spoken of 
here (VII. 1608). In a list of the tribes conquered by Karna. 
the Asmakas are mentioned along with the Vatsas, Kalihgas, 
Rsikas, etc. (VIII. 8,237), In the Adiparva, a Rajarsi 
Asmaka, the son of Vasistha and Madayanti, the wife of 
Kalmasapada, is mentioned, and the story of his birth, which 
we shall speak of in great detail hereafter, is referred to. 
(I. 122, 4737). The same king who is called a Vasistha is said 


1 Buddhist India, p. 28. 
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to have founded Paudanya (I. 177,6791). Panim mentions 
Asmaka in one of his sutras. (IV. 1,173). 

The Anguttara Nika ya, 1 like the Puranas / 2 3 tells m that 
Assaka was one of the sixteen mahajana- 
A4maka or p a ^ as 0 f Jambudlpa. It had abundance of 


Assaka in Buddhist 
literature. 


food and gems. It was wealthy and prosper- 
ous. From the Mahagovinda Suttanta we 
learn that Potana was the city of the Assafcas. 8 It was 
undoubtedly the capital city as King Brahmadatta reigned 
there. Asahga in his Sutralankara mentions an Asmaka 
country in the basin of the Indus. From this reference it 
would "appear that there was an Assaka country in northern 
India, but in Buddhist literature we also read of a southern 
Asmaka country. Thus one of the oldest works of the Pali- 
Buddhist literature, the Satta-Nipata (verses 976-7) speaks of 
a Brahman guru called Bavarl, who having left the Kosaia 
country, settled near a village on the Godavari in the Assaka 
territory in the Daksinapatha (D. R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, p. 4). Again, in the Sutta-Nipata (verse 977) 
the Assaka or Asmaka country has been associated with Mulaka 
with its capital Patitthana, and mentioned as situated im- 
mediately to the south of the latter but along the river 
Godavari, as Dr. Bhandarkar points out (lbid } p. 53, n . 5). 
Evidently the Asmakas, or at least an offshoot of the tribe, had 
settled in the south on the banks of the Godavari. 

Dr. Rhys Davids points out that the country is mentioned 
with Avanti in the same way as Ahga is with Magadha and its 
position on this list (the list of the sixteen Maha janapadas ) , 
between $urasena and Avanti, makes it probable that when 
the list was drawn up, its position was immediately north-west 
of Avanti. In that case the settlement on the Godavari was a 
later colony, and this is confirmed by the fact that there is no 
mention of Potana (or Potali) there (Buddhist India, pp. 
27-28). 

We have already referred to the story of the origin of 

t Asmaka, the founder of the tribe, as men- 

Legendary origin. , q ^ MahftbMrafca But in fche 

Great Epic there is a bare reference to the story which is Cully 
narrated in the Brhannaradlya Purana. Once Sud&sa, who is 
often identified with the Great Rgvedic hero who won the 
battle of the ten kings, the great grandson of Rtuparna, the 
seventh in descent from Rhaglratfaa, went to the forest for 
hunting. He killed a tiger. The dying tiger took the shape 
of a terrible monster and thought of wreaking vengeance on the 


1 Anguttara Nikaya, L, p. 213, Ibid, IV. f pp, *252, 255 and 280, 

2 Padmapurana, Svargakhanda, Oh, III. 
Visnudharmottaramahapur^na , Oh, IX. 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, pfc. II, p. 270, 
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king. An occasion soon presented itself. King Sudasa per- 
formed a sacrifice. When Vasistha, the king’s priest, departed 
after performing the sacrifice, that monster assumed the form 
of Vasistha and said to the king, “ Feed me with meat to-day. 
Prepare it, I am coming back ”, and then went away. The 
monster once more changed his appearance and appeared 
before King Sudasa in the guise of a cook. He cooked human 
flesh when ordered by the king to prepare a dish of meat for 
the great Rsi. The king waited for Vasistha with the cooked 
meat on a golden plate. When the genuine Rsi Vasistha came, 
Sudasa offered him that meat. Vasistha took him to be a 
very wicked king who could go sc far as to offer him meat. 
Then he meditated and learnt that it was human flesh dressed 
tip for him. He cursed the king, saying, <c Knowing it to be 
human flesh you have offered it to me, so you will be a monster 
greedy of human flesh.” King Sudasa said that he had done 
so by his order. Vasistha sat in meditation, learnt everything 
and said, You will have to remain a monster only for twelve 
years and not for ever.” The king was about to curse Vasistha 
but MadayantI, his queen, entreated him to forbear and ap- 
peased his wrath. The king washed his feet with the curse- 
water, His legs turned black. Thenceforward he was famous 
as Kalmasapada. Every third night the king took the shape 
of a raksasa and strolling about in the forest used to kill 
human beings. One night in spite of the requests of a Brah- 
ma nf, he ate up her husband. The Brahman! cursed him, 
You will die at the time of union with your wife.” After the 
expiry of twelve years the king was freed from the curse of 
Vasistha. The king recollected the curse of the Brahtnam 
and refrained from approaching the queen MadayantI. At his 
request Vasistha caused the conception of the queen. Seven 
years elapsed but delivery did not take place. Then Queen 
MadayantI struck the womb with an £{ asm a ”, or a piece of 
stone, and a son was horn who was named Asmaka. Asmaka’s 
son was Mulaka. Having been saved by naked women, who 
surrounded him, he was named Narikavaca. His great grand- 
son is said to have been Dillpa, the forefather of the famous 
hero of the Ramayana. Thus a connection is established 
between the Iksvakus and the Asmakas (Brhannaradlya 
Parana, Oh. 9). y : 

in the Bhavisyapurana also Asmaka is mentioned as the 
son of Sudasa. ft is probable, as we have suggested before, 
that the Assakas were an offshoot of one of the great Ksatriya 
families of the early times. 

The Matsva- Parana (Ch. 272) gives us a list of twenty-five 
Asmaka kings, contemporaries of the Sisunakas, who reigned 
in Magadha before the Nandas. Apparently, about this time 
the Asmakas had risen into prominence and taken their place 
beside the royal dynasties of northern India. 

4 
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about 

kings. 


One of the Ja takas relates the following story about a 
king Assaka. In Fotali, the capital of 
iaka stones Assaka. there reigned a King Assaka. Ho 
Assa a had a queen of unique beauty. At her 
death, the king was overwhelmed with grief. 


At this time, the Bodhisatfca dwelt at the foot of the Himalayas.. 
With his heavenly vision he saw the king lamenting, and 
moved to pity ; he came to a park where he met a young 
Brahmin who told him that the king was lamenting the lorn of 
his queen. The Bodhisatta .said that he could show the king 
his queen and even make her speak to him. The youm: 
'Brahmin informed the king who hastened to the spot. The 
Bodhisatta showed him his queen who after death uu> lea dim: 
the life of a tiny dung- worm. Upon the king: making himself 
known to his whilom beloved queen, the dung-worm told him 
in human voice that she no longer loved the king; for dearer 
to her was the worm. The king was astonished. ’The Bo- 
dhisatta instructed him and left the place for the Himalaya' 
(Cowell, Jataka, Vol II, pp. 108-110). 

Another story of the Assaka country and its connection 
with Kaliuga is narrated in the Ja takas. Assaka was the king 
of Fotali in the Assaka country. At this time Kaliuga was 
reigning in the city of Dantapura in the* Kalihga kingdom. 
Kalihga had four daughters- of surpassing .beauty, whom he 
ordered to sit in a covered carriage to be driven to every 
village, town and royal city with an armed escort. Kaliuga 
declared that if any king would be desirous of taking them into 
his harem, he would put up a fight with him. Passing through 
various countries, they reached Fotali in the Assaka country, 
The gates were closed against them, but were opened by order 
of Mandisena, the able minister of the king of Assaka. The 
four princesses were brought to the king who was asked by his 
minister to make them his chief queens. Accordingly, these 
fair princesses were raised to the dignity of queen-consorts and 
a message was sent to Kalihga. King Kalihga, on receipt of 
the message, set out with a great army and halted within the 
limits of his own territory and Assaka also kept within his. 
A great battle was fought. Through the diplomacy of 
Nandisena, Assaka defeated Kalihga who then fled to his own 
city. Assaka demanded from Kalihga a portion of the dowry 
received by his daughters who were royal maidens K&lit'ign 
sent a befitting portion of it for his daughters to Assaka 
Thenceforth the two kings lived amicably {Cowell, J&taka, 
Illy PP* 2-5). This story shows that the Assakas and the 
Kalihgas were neighbours and that their countries bordered on 
each other. Evidently, it is the southern Assaka country on 
the Godavari that is here referred to. 

The Vimanavatthu commentary tells us a story of an 
Assaka king who was ordained by Mah&kace&yana. In the 
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kingdom of Assaka, there reigned a king named Assaka whose 
capital was at Potananagara. He promised 
Story of the ordi- g ran £ a boon to his younger wife. When 
"a* l>rnKe dis son named Sujata by his first wife, was 
sixteen years of age, his younger wife 
reminded him of his promise and prayed that Sujata should 
be banished and sent to a forest and her son should succeed 
him to the throne. The king was vacillating, but at last 
Sujata was sent to a forest where he met Mahakaccayana in 
a hermitage. Being instructed hv Mahakaccayana in Dhanxma, 
he became a bhikkhu afterwards (Vimanavatfchu Commentary 
p. 259 folk). 



Article No. 4. 


Riddhapur Plates of the Vafeataka Queen Prabhavati- 
gupt a: the 19 th year* 

By Y. R. Gupte, B.A. 

Sardar Abasaheb Muzumdar, Secretary of the Bharata- 
1 1 i ha sa-Samsodh aka- Mandate > requested me when on a short 
visit to Poona in 1923 to deal with two inscriptions of which 
the present one is of absorbing interest. Though I was 
almost laid up at the time, the importunities of the Sardar 
prevailed and I promised to undertake the task. The Man- 
data is of late collecting valuable documents, the importance 
of which can hardly be overrated. I am indebted to the 
Secretaries of it for allowing me to edit this record. A pre- 
liminary article on it in Marathi is embodied in Vol. Ill 1 
of the Quarterly of the Society. It had been kindly read for 
me at its 11th Conference by Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A. A 
summary of it appeared in the JR AS % (London) and in the 
February number of the Ind. Ant. for 1924 (Bombay). The 
present is an English version of it with modifications and 
additions written for the Bengal Asiatic Society at the instance 
of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Ph.D., and Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A., 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, who 
were much delighted to hear of the discovery of the plates. 

The originals were found in the possession of Mahan ta 
Dattaraja, a Mahanubliava saint. They were discovered at 
Rithpur (Riddhapur of the Mahan ubhavas) in the Morvi Taluk 
Umraoti district of the Central Provinces. Having cleaned 
them I took ink-impressions. 

There are altogether four copper-plates, 6 §" long, 3£^ 
broad and §" thick. They are substantial. The first and the 
fourth plates have no writing on their outer sides, the second 
and the fourth carry writings on both sides. The first plate 
contains 5 and the fourth 3 lines of writing. The remaining 
ones have 6 lines on either side. There are circular ring-holes 
■f\/ r in diameter ; but nothing is heard of the ring or the seal. 
Fortunately, however, a seal of Prabhavati-gupta is known 
from another record. (Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p, 41.) The weight 
of the 4 plates is 115 tola^;v A : ''.. A:y^ 

The letters are well cut and well preserved on the whole. 
They do not show through on the backs of the plates. The 
average size of them varies from £* to J". But 4 lines on the 
first copper plate and 2 on the second are engraved in bolder 


1 Nos. II-XV, p. 89- 96. 


2 For January, 1924. 
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characters varying from T 5 / to But this irregularity is 

found in other grants as well. 1 

The alphabet is of the box-headed type in which most of 
.the inscriptions of the Vakatakas are engraved and which was 
current in the Central Provinces from the 5th century onwards. 
The heads of the letters are small squares and are hollow. The 
peculiarities of these characters are (1) the contraction of the 
breadth of the letters and (2) the' conversion of the older 
curves into angular strokes. Though the Southern character- 
istics are most prominent., the. influence of the Northern script 
Is clearly discernible. 

The Southern characteristics • observable in the present 
grant .are these ; 

(1) The retention of the ancient forms open at the top of 
gha, pa y . slut and m, of the old ma and tripartite yet. Cl glut in 
Ghatotkachas = in 1, 2, and =■ vyaghatam (li) in 1, 21; pa in 
pufrd 1, 2, and paripalanam in 1. 25 ; ska in mahishi in 1 , 9, and 
varsha in 1. 11 ; sa (n) dwu (do) ha (h) in 1, 18 and mmdhanam 
in I, 20 ; Ma in Maharaja in 1, i\ and smlpam-api in 1. 23 ; ya 
in uhhaya in 1, 8 and kdrayeia in 1. 23. 

(2) The retention of the long stroke on the right of la 
which is bent towards the left. Cf. la in-pddamuldi in 1. I. 
Ndgakul in 1, 8; uhhaya- kul = dlahkara in Is. 8 and 9, kusalam 
in 1, 13; a-lavana in 1. 19. 

(3) The da with the round back. Cf. da in sadanda in 1. 24, 

(4) The medial ri with a curled curve on the left. Cf. ri 
in parilifila (h) in I. 30 and parigrilnia (5) in 1, 3/ 

(5) The form of na. Cf. na in sabra (d) hmana in 1-12,. 
putrdnd (hi) in L 14 ; a-lavana in 1, 19 and pramanam in L 27. 

The northern influence can be traced from the following 
points : — 

(1) Ga and sa with serif -like bends at the left down- 
strokes. Cf, ga in - nagare in 1. 1 2 , - bh uk ta k-a bhoga - in h 16, 
gavaiii in 1. 28 ; sa in - varsha -sata and sra (1)- in 1. 11, sasan- 
eno (-a) - in 1. 16 and sata- in 1. 28. 

(2) Kha with a small hook and a big loop. Cf, kha (a) 
in khanaka (h) in i. 19 and likhitam in l 31. 

(3) Na with a loop and ta without a loop. Cf, na in Vakil- 

takanam- 1. 10, sasaneno (n-a) ini. 16 ; ta in rajanumatafi in I. 17 
and hareta in L 28. ' v ' ; y V 

(4) Dha in baddham in 1. 16, 


(5) The matras above the line with peculiar tails as e in 
-ocehhetta in 1. 6,-mafcadevI in I. 11,-Svedita- sya In l. 24 i 
ai in Taittiriya- in 1. 14 and 6 in -ulpanno in Is. 4 and ? ; though 



1 instance vide the dfeii plat© (facing p, 249, Corpus Inscription* 
um Indiearum VoL III) of the Siwam platesof Maharaja Pravarasena II. 

2 Indian Paleography by Dr. J* G. Buhler, edited as an appendix 
to the Tnd. Ant. Voi, XXXIII, 1904,. by Dr, J. K Fleet, p, 01, 
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sometimes they are marked below as in the Southern script as 
in e in -vimsatime in 1. 30 and 5 in -Damodarasena- in 1. 10. 

(6) The turn of the medial i to the left. Of. i in Kosika- in 
L 12,-parihara (a)- 1. 19. 

The matras of la, the forms of n and ba and the loops of 
tha at the foot of it as well as the loops attached to the right 
side of it as in the archaic Granth variety are noticeable 
features. Of. 1 of li in likhitam, I. 31 ; ft in. sahkalp-adhivOga in 
1. 26 ; ba in Kubera (a) in 1. 8, in paribadha. (m) in 1. 23, 
Brahmanair in 1. 2 Vpibati in 1. 29. 

Initial us occurs in ubhaj^a- in 1. 8, u chi tarns -chasya in 
1. 16 ; the initial e is found in ekona- in 1. 30 ; and the initial 
ai in aihik- in L 13. There is a sign for interpunctuation, viz., 
two vertical lines in 1 . 1, and another, viz., a short horizontal one 
in L 16. the close of the record being expressed by a zigzag line 
below a dot 1. 32. A final m is denoted by the usual sign for 
ma, the much reduced size of the letter shewing the difference. 
Of. m in vasundharam in 1. 28. A letter left out by mistake 
is added just below the line from* which it is omitted and 
almost touches the letters between which it should have been 
engraved. 

With regard to orthography we may note that the conso- 
nants — with the exception of the sibilanfcs-following r are 
doubled ; -sarvva- 1. 5, maryyadan-, 1. 17, charmm-ahgara (h)-* 1. 
19 and klrfctayamah, 1. 26 ; but varshasata-, 1. 11, and sahakar- 
shaka- 1. 15. * The second letter of a class following r is replaced 
by the first and the fourth by the third, parihararttham, 1. 26 
and varddhayitavyas-,1. 22. A final visarga is changed into 
the following sibilant, -pradas-sarvva- 1. 5,-kriyabhis -sa (m) 
rakshitavyah-, 1. 22. An anunasika is generally preferred to 
an anusvSra^Chandra-guptas- 1. 7, ubhayakul-alankara- 3. 8,- 
charmm-angara (h), 3. 19, bhunjata,!. 21. The form vimsatime 
is irregular but is met with in inscriptions. 1 The writing of sa 
instead of sha in karisyamah in 1. 24 instead of karishyamah 
and the spelling Frabhusihghena instead of Prabhusimhena are 
Prakrit isms. The upadhmaniya occurs 5 times svaminah- 
pacla," L 1; apratirathah-parama-,1. 6 ; sa [m] rakshitavyah- 
parivarddhavitavyas-L 22 ; sio kah - pramanam , 1, 27 and liantuh- 
pihati, 1. 29. There are a few places where the engraver 
has misread his draft. Thus we find visviparihara- instead of 
vishtiparihara- 1. 19, anlt-aneka- for afclt-aneka- 1. 25 and vartta- 
ma -nam - a jna paya mah for varttamanan-ajnapay-amah, 1 27, 
In a few cases the sandhi rules are ignored : utpanna ubhaya- 
1. 8 , putrana [m] abhyahtara- L 14, a-karadayi a-bhata- 1. 18 . 

The language is Sanskrit. Except one standard verse on 
the subject of the sin of confiscating grants, the inscription is 
in prose. ; f|2 

1 Vide foot-note 10, p. 42 VoL XV, of fclioEp. Ind. 
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The inscription is a record of the great queen Prabhavati- 
gupta, daughter of Ohandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty and the chief queen of Rudrasimha (JI) of the .Vaka- 
takas. Mr. K. N. Dikshit has already pointed out that the 
shortening of the last vowel of Prabhavati before gupta is 
quite in accordance with the rules of grammar, (Ep. hid. 
VoL XV, p. 42). To judge by the wording of the grant edited 
by Prof. Pathak and Mr. K. N. Dikshit and of this document it 
is evident that the great queen took pride in saying in so many 
words that the Gupta blood ran in her veins. Still she vaunt- 
ed that she was the jewel of both the families, the Guptas and 
the Vakatakas. The expression sagra-varsha-sata diva-putra- 
potra need not be interpreted too literally. Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith's comment on the interpretation of a similar expression 
is worthy of note (JR AS for 1914, p. 324). What is meant 
here is that Prabhavafci-gupta lived for a long time and saw 
illustrious sons and grandsons or saw sons and grandsons and 
will live in heaven (that is will be rewarded with a residence in 
heaven) 1 

The grant edited by Prof. Pathak and Mr, Dikshit (Ep. 
Ind. VoL XV, p. 40) was made on the 1 2th day of the bright 
half of Karttika in the Kith year. The authors explain : This 
might be either from the accession of Eudrasena II or from 
that of the young prince in whose name the queen mother was 
ruling: the former supposition appears to be more probable/’ 
On the analogy of the record with which we are dealing, the 
13th year should be that of Divakarasena. Dr. Meet has 
edited two grants of Pravarasena II, viz., Chanmiak and 8 in an! 
■copperplate inscriptions both of his 1 8 tlx year. (Corpus In- 
scription urn Jndicarum. Vol. Ill, pages 235-249). The present 
inscription is dated in his next year. 1 t notes the fact 'that Pra - 
bhavafci-gupta was the mother of Damodarasena Pravarasena. 
(Damodarasena-Pravarasena-janani) . The question arises whe- 
ther Divakarasena was the same person as". Damodarasena In 
Dr, Vincent A. Smith's opinion 'Divakarasena may possibly 
have succeeded (Eudrasena II) under the title of Pravarasena 
(II) but it is more likely that he died young and that Pravara- 
sena was his brother/ (JRAS, 1924, pages 327 and 323.) He 
may either have been dead by this time so that the queen 
avoided his remembrance and omitted his unhappy name from 
permanent records after he departed from this world or he 
may be the same person as Damodarasena. The possibility 
that she had three sons, viz., Divakarasena, Damodarasena, 
and Pravarasena in the name of all of whom she ruled is not 
altogether precluded. Pravarasena was fortunate to sway 


3 Of. my translation. 
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power himself also, in as much as he reigned for 23 1 years at 
least including his mother’s regency. 

The inscription records a grant of land with agricultural 
sheds to Brahmans of the Taittiriya branch and Parasara gotra 
living in Asvatthanagara on the way to Kosika. The queen 
when she made it was encamped at Ramagiri The dutaka — % 
the executive officer — was Vevandasvami. The document was 
written out by Prabhusimha spelt Prabhusihgha. 

The most interesting point is that the plates purport to 
have been issued from the feet of the lord of Ramagiri which 
must evidently be the same place referred to by Kalidasa in 
stanza 1 of the Purva-megha, viz ., : — 

Kas = chit = kanta-viraha-guruna svadhikarat == pramattah 
Sapen = astahgamita-mahima varsha-bhogyena bhartuh i 
yakshs = chakre janaka-tanava snanapuny = odakeshu 
snigdha chchhaya-tarushu vasatim Rama-giry-asrameshu I \ 1 i ! 

In our record the form of the place is the most unadulter- 
ated one. The date of Kalidasa can hardly be far removed 
from that fixed by Prof. K. B. Patbak. Though this inscrip- 
tion is an earlier one it is very reasonable to suppose that 
Ramagiri continued to be a place of resort for saints and was 
frequented by the devotees of Rama, the god worshipped on 
the spot. Much has been said about it. Several modern equi- 
valents have been suggested. Rai Bahadur Hiralal, retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur, has exhausted the names in an 
article published in 1915 in the Hitakarinl of Jubbulpore. He 
still thinks with Dr. Wilson that Ramatek, 24 miles north of 
Nagpur city, has better claims than all the other sites. 8 
Mallinath, the commentator, identified it with Chitrakuta. 
Prof. Pathak remarks: — “But recent archaeological explora- 
tions point to Ramgarh hill in the Central Provinces as the 
place intended by the poet owing to its extreme proximity to 
Amrakuta or Amarakantaka. the source of the Narmada river. 
(See Modern Review, October 1915, pages 379-386.) ” [Megh- 
duta by Prof. K. B. Pathak, B.A., Second Edition, 1916, 
p. 71.] But th6 location of Ramagiri attempted in the JRAS 4, 
and the Ind. Ant., 6 it would appear, suits well the description 
of Kalidasa. Kosika or Kosi need not necessarily be anywhere 
near Asvatthanagara or Ramagiri. Only the road by which it 
lay, led to Kosika. Nasik for instance is on the Bombay Agra 
road though it is far off from Agra. Still, as I am not familiar 
with the province I am not in a position to throw much light 


\ Vide Dr. Smith’s statement, JBAS, 1914, p. 328. 

2 Of. Mann VI, 63-65 where the dufca is mentioned as a principal 
minister on whom a king could rely. 

3 His private letter addressed to me dated 24th March 1924, 

* For January 1924. 

5 For February 1924, p. 48 (Vol. L1II, p. 48). 
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and localise with certainty Asvafethanagara or Kosika. A 
suggestion may be offered that Asatpnr in the Elliehpur taluka 
in the Central Provinces, in which Chammak is situated, 1 may 
perhaps be the modern equivalent of the former. 

Lines 30 and 31 contain the date, viz., twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Karttika in the nineteenth 
regnal year of the illustrious great king Pravarasena of the 
Vakatakas. ' . 

The plates annexed hereto, giving a facsimile of the re- 
cord,— have been prepared under the supervision o! Dr. I). R. 
Bhandarkar, Ph.D., and Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A,, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey. Eastern Circle, from the ink- 
impressions made by me while in Poona. 

Text .* 1 

First Plate ; Second Side. 

1 fsrcf(cr) vfJTfHT h rwfjrf^Tfirir 4- trt?J^rT^H'T { T( i nj mfc [-] 

2 rrVt wTU^ : sfN s sr[-] 

4 JTfT%5IT(?!f)|>J?T^5rTSW^ i^[-] 

° ,5 ' TO! ’ pr, '' rTf ^ ,ftfZB ^ IRW!srr] 

'Second Plate; First Side. 



|4- 


6 =#ffi + TOrmira’crt sT’fT^T^i) T?f[-j 

8 sniff^t 8 ^sn^rCrt) giw(P ^w-% <s 3 r pm[ ^rzrfwp?r[-J 


9 w&W t ?MTs^T*riOf) 

11 via 

m(m) srfer[-] 

1 It is worthy of note that Chammak, where a grant of the Vskifcaka 
Maharaja Pravarasena II (Corpus Inscriptionum Tndiearum, p. 230 ’and 
Plate and Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 84} was discovered, is situated in the same 
taluka as Asatpnr, . v-y:; 

2 From the original Plates. 

. s About the enlightened policy of the Guptas in contracting matri- 
monial alliances with the races conquered or brought under control such 
as the Nag as and the Vakatakas vide Dr. Smith's remarks in the JRAS., 
1914. 

4 In the grant issued by the queen in Divakarasenas time, she called 





£/•, Sg,e iSE ’ ?.S §g" ;; » '■ i r*?' 


W&x&XS & fp* 

pM|p^ 




First Plate ; Second side 


Second Plate ; First side 


Second Plate : Second side 
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Second Plate; Second Side. 

12 ajwT 

13 ^rir(fn) ^nRcr(fcr) 

14 ^^T^^^^'t^OT(wi)%f^R:^mTW^Tfri2r(xgT) iwt5wwt[-] 

(jut) «w[-] 

15 *rps;scf*f%«pr ^^4^fr%iFTTf*r ^ ^<srra:[-] 

16 T$m(m) ^wfarhiN^r v°k$) ^ fe^[-] 

17 nmg jtct i^Tfjfsr^’srr) sr wJTsrfcrfsreTcm^T sfj t 


Third Plate ; First Side. 


18 wjre^rsr^j^ 

^r = TOT[-] 



19 ^r*iwff’r^[ ! ] i a^r=r33jt%j^(g) ^fjp§-(ju)^[:] *^fVfjjr[-] 

(re)xrftvrcTfc)[-] 

20 trfvs<cp) *rf*psrr*r *rfaf*rsri*i ^fftqm^rWiX] 

21 fswrcnrcfrr (»p) i^qt(^)WTfJruft war *r %*rf*g|T*rar[-] 

22 J3^(:sff)ff5[[:] — (#) ^f^rcrer + TrftTitfsrcrepa 

■Jr^(^T)^T (^Ff)[-j 


herself only a queen and not a great queen (Mahadevi). Vide Ep. Ind* 
Voi XV, p. 41. 

‘ Here apparently the number of times the field yielded crop was 
sufficient to identify it. It is better to name the field a chatvara-bhukak* 
abhoga-kshetra. In the Tale£vara copperplates I edited, the fields were 
called as yajra-sthala-kshetrarkulya vapam , Kedara- kulya-vapam and so 
forth where vapa is preceded by a word denoting a measure. (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIII, p. 119.) 

2 -cliarm-angara ,-khanaka (h) and other adjectives, if the construction 
is not to be considered faulty, must be construed with grama understood. 
As a matter of fact the whole village Is not granted , nor a mere field. 
One field together with agricultural sheds or houses are bestowed upon 
Brahmans. 
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23 ^rasOTTRPWT*r[:] trtT^nn(vf) fsrf^Ti-%* 

WT cP® 

Third Plate ; Second Side. 

25 ^in W^(^)*T^mT3PT?n('rn Hf^rfCnT'^tfiTm^si 

WTg^*t[-] 

26 TfrfTTTST sr <#&rra[:] 

27 crf^[ = Hf?WT?TT(sn) , 5?mWTfT: — snwffa^m wVf-fWfTWT 

28 ^?tft ( T fi) TR^Ttf rr sfr ’WX’T ^RF«rm f r jht srsMSPfwg 

29 ^ 4-fir^rffr ^afjrfcT . iTwre^m(*rT) 

Fourth Plate ; First Side. 

31 [i] fcr¥(#) [«] M*§# 

32 )*r i- 

■;.h.-.wk- '.V ■■ tt*B;l^Sl^AT'Ip3» r ; 

(Lines 1-12.) Success has been attained by the Holy one. 
From the heel of the Lord of Ramagkt; the illustrious great* 
queen Pra bha va t i-gu pfca of the Dharana gotra begotten on the 
queen Kuberanaga, the latter bom of the Naga family,, a jeuel 
•of both the families (of the Guptas and the Viikatakas) modi" 
toting on the feet of the Divine one, who has mm and grand- 
sons, a life of full hundred years and will (in the end) Jive in 
heaven (or in case Diva has been engraved for Divya who 
has renowned sons and grandsons and who has lived a life of 
full hundred years), the daughter of the illustrious Chandra* 
gupta (II) the lord of the great kings, the great devotee of the 
Divine (Vishnu) ; the besfcower of many thousands of c rotes of 


1 It is clear from the expression -Pmvaras&iwya rftjya prasftsata 

aamvatsare that the year meant is the regnal on© of PrfcvaraaSnci. 

* The expression M&hldevf does not appear in the mmt edited by 

Prof* Pathak and Mr. Iv. 1ST. Dikshit. 

# « 1 * * * * * * 8 It is likely that Div& may stand for Diva. In tlW'S&mf fell inaerip* 

tion where a king’s honorific title is copied in the can© of Buddha we have 

Devapotravato '{Archaeological Anneal for 101# p. ISJ5K ' Here Diva 
{ Deva) putravato would mean who had and has mnU md grandsons as 

(reigning) kings. 
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Third Plate ; First side 
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Third Plate ; Second side 
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Fourth Plate ; First side. 
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cows and gold obtained by good government (or by Just means)' 
the exterminator of all the kings, unequalled on the (whole) 
earth, born of the great queen Dattadevi, who meditated on 
the feet of the illustrious great king Samudra-gupta, who was 
the son of the latter, begotten on the great queen Kumaradevi, 
grandson (daughter’s son) of the Lichchhavi (lord), who always- 
caught hold of the feet of the illustrious Chandragupta (I), who 
was the son of the latter, the son of the illustrious great king 
Ghathtkacha who had Gupta as the first King. 

(Lines 12-13.) After saying a word about her welfare 
directs the citizens including Brahmans and great men of the 
village in the town of Asvattha-nagara on the way of Kosika : 
(lines 13-16) Be it known to you that on the 12th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Karttika of the Nineteenth 
year of the reign of the great king, the illustrious Pravarasena 
of the Vaka takas, we have, to acquire for ourselves religious 
merit in this world and in the next, given to Brahmans whose 
gotra is the same with Parasara (i.e., of the Parasara gotra) of 
the Taittiriya branch, their sons and grandsons (i.e., descend- 
ants) while our camp is located here, the field Chatvara- 
hhuktak-abhoga with the sheds of the agriculturists 1 as a 
grant not previously made. 2 

(Lines I6--24.) We grant the fixed usage incident to a vil- 
lage belonging to a community of Chaturvidyas approved of 
by former kings namely it is not to pay taxes, it is not to be 
entered by soldiers or umbrella-bearers ; it does not carry with 
it (the right to) the abundance of flowers and milk (or to the 
wandering about or sitting down) hide, charcoal, (the right of) 
the miners for exchanging fermenting drugs 3 (or the miners for 
the purchase of salt in a moist state in case klinua is a mistake 
for Minna), free from forced labour, 4 with treasures and 
deposits, with fixed and accessory rights ; 5 6 it is to endure for 
the same time with the Moon and the Sun ; it is to follow (the’ 
succession of) sons and grandsons (son’s sons). The enjoy- 
ment of it.® should not be obstructed by any body. It should 
be protected and increased by all means. Whoever disregard- 
ing our grant shall give or cause to to given slightest annoy - 


1 Karshaka L, means an agriculturist, 

z iasanene (n = a) saiibaddham is apparently = Apurvadaty a, of the 
Chammak copper plate inscription, Corpus Insert ptionum Xndicarum 

p. 238. 

i Dr* Fleet has translated a-lavana-KlirmadCKreni-Khanaka (h) by 
(the right) to the mines for the purchase of salt in moist state. But it 
must be remembered that the word for a mine is khanika (and not 
khfinska) Khan aka* means a miner. 

4 Cf, the word Vefchi in Marathi which comes^from VXshiti. ( 

& Klripta and upaklppfca are generally not translated. But I think 
they mean fixed and accessory rights. 

6 Bh « fi jay afcS =» BhuSjayamano , Line 31 or the Siwanf grant, Corpus- 
Inscriptionum Xndicarum, p. 247, 
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ance, shall be punished bv us 'and fined on a complaint being 
lodged by Brahmans. 1 2 * 

(Lines 24-32.) And in this act of showing regard for reli- 
gion * (or out of respect for religious merit), we do not* refer 
to our protection and care of grants made by many kings who 
are dead and gone in order to avoid mention of religious merit 
(or good works). But we snake a request to future (king) won 
■over by expectation of advantage from a pious act, sincere 
devotion and prowess. And a verse sung by Y.yasa 9 to he 
taken as an authority in such matters : Whoever confiscates 
land given by himself or others' incurs the sin of a killer of 
hundred thousand cows.” The dutaka— executive officer — (of 
this charter) is Yevandasvami This (charter) X written bv 
Pra b h us m gh a ( Fra b hua im ha ) . 


1 Avedana is a legal term meaning a plaint, 

2 Siwam grant reads Dharmm-Sdhikaraiife lines 35, 3c 4 or pus Tnscrip- 

t ion urn Indicar urn, p. 247. 


Article No. 5. 


Rig Veda X. 40 , 1 o. 

By Era ja L,vl Mukhebjee, M.A. 

The import of the above stanza was discussed in 1900 by 
Maurice Bloomfield in the American Journal of Philology , but 
I am afraid no definite result was arrived at. The stanza runs 

as follows : — . . , . . . 

jivam rudanti vi may ante adhvare 

ell rgha m arm prasitim dldh iyurnarah 
vamarn pitrbhyo ya idaiii samerire 
mayah patibhyo janayah parisvaje. 

This is one of the stanzas composed by the female Rsi 
Ghosa in honour or in praise of the Asvins. It must be 
admitted that even before the final compilation of mantras, the 
Asvins were known to bestow boons for male progeny, or a 
bridegroom, and that it was with the motive of securing such 
boons by propitiating the Asvins that Ghosa composed the 
sukta in which this stanza finds a place. Nine stanzas precede 
the one in question. If the whole hymn has to be taken as a 
whole — as undoubtedly it must be taken, — then 'this stanza 
will have to be interpreted with reference to the context. 
Now, let us see whether and how we understand the context. 
The Asvins are invoked, and lauded ; their praises are sung ; 
the authoress recites how the Asvins secured a bridegroom for 
Sundhyu, and how that they granted a son to Badhrimatl and 
how that they had performed other miracles. Now, listen to 
what Ghosa says. She sees the beauty of Nature — its youth — 
its bellowing cataracts flowing down from the skies and the 
earth in all her gladness receiving the waters ; she sees how 
the plants grow in all their beauty. She sees the correlation 
of man and woman. She asks the Asvins for a bridegroom. 

She says . janista yosha paiayat kanmako 
vi caruhan vlrudho damsana anu 
asmai rlyamte nivanova simdhavo— 
sma ahne bhavati tatpatitvanam. 

(R. V. X. 40, 9.) 

What is the sense of this stanza ? Ghosa says : Here is a 
youthful girl ; let a husband approach her. For her let plants 
grow with the rains and let the rivers flow. But how does it 
concern the Asvins ? It does — and that very greatly too ; 
Ghosa is asking the Asvins to secure a husband. The plants 
are growing, the rivers are flowing ; fitting season this for man 
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to meet woman, and the As r ins are asked to send the man to 
the woman: let nature rejoice. Let femininity rejoice; let 
woman’s complement be found. ■ The complement of the femi- 
nine is the male. Let the male be found. Let the A&vins 
find the male. Next, we approach the stanza in question. 
It must have a meaning. Ghosa said something, and must 
have meant something. Now — What.was.it? What did 
she say ? What could she have said after she uttered the cry 
on behalf of the female side of nature. We do not perhaps 
understand her vocabulary, nor her grammar, but yet, — let ns 
make an attempt. We have great masters before us — and 
perchance we may succeed. 

The interpretation of this stanza ascribed to Sayan a is 
as follows: — 

t srf'sprr t *r t: sawnt 

i ^qsrwrgrrecr i m mirt 

f=r fafonrf*?? ^ fhif vrsif 

gwt: -aqfqyfff qW qqqWHW fw*q: 

*=r%frx =q W- qrawt *mrp qfoqJTm 

5fT*p ^3 fi4nflfcr |t 

The text has the word jivam but Sftyana adds jayanam. 
Sayana adds also rodanenapi Jliyanftm j Ivan a mebSsasata 
ityarthah. In explaining vi mayanle, he adds tS js yS adhvare 
yagne nlvesavanti. He explains prasitim as bhujayoh pravan- 
dhanam. : * : 

In interpreting a hymn, we must not import anything 
into it unless the text itself requires it. Take jfvam, as it is, 
without adding whether jayanam orpatinam, or for the matter 
of that, any body’s. As to Sayana’s statement, rodanenapi 
jayanam jlvanam evasasata ityarthah, we remark (!) That the 
addition of ityarthah shows that Sayana for whoever the real 
commentator might have been) was indoubt about the meaning 
of the stanza, and (2) that it must have been, in SSyana’s time! 
considered that weeping at separation by death or otherwise 
was auspicious by ordination: but that there is no evidence 
that such ordination really existed at the time when Ghosa. 
composed the hymn ; and that it is more likely that in GhosS’s 
time shedding tears at separation was natural and not artificial. 
Hindus do shed natural tears even now at the time of separa 
tion, without any reference to any shastrie injunction to that 
effect. Of course relatives, especially old ladies, not affected by 
European education, who may be' present on the occasion, 
but who do not feel genuine grief do actually simulate grief 
with a view to follow out the injunction. We are not here con- 
cerned with the conduct of ladies who have been affected by 
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European civilisation. Next comes the difficult word prasitim, 
what does it really mean ? Sayana has here explained it as 
bhujayoh prabandhanam, but there is nothing in the text to 
justify this explanation. Sayana himself has explained the 
word in his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhita 1. 1. 6. 7. 
He explains it there as Karmasantanah . 1 The word prasiti 
has also been used in E. V., 4. 22. 7, and Sayana explains the 
word there as bandhanam. The meaning of the word is there- 
fore i: a continuous chain”. Therefore, if adhyahara had been 
expunged altogether, Sayana’s commentary would have been 
meaningless. Let us now consider the translations. Grass mann 
curiously enough separates this and the remaining portion of 
the hymn from the text of his translation, relegates the portion 
to an appendix and describes it as obscure and secondary. 
His translation is as follows : — 

“ Sie beweinen den lebenden, gehen hin und her beim 
Opferfest ; die Manner sannen der langen Noth nach, sie, welche 
hier den Ahnen schone Gaben gebracht ha ben, (wahrend) die 
Weiber ihren Gatten Freude (gewahren) zur Umarmung/’ 

We shall note only certain principal features of this trans- 
lation. Dlrgham prasitim has been translated as c der langen 
Noth.’ I do not find any justification for translating prasiti 
as £ Noth/ The idea conveyed by e Noth J is want, pain, grief, 
danger. It must be shewn that the word prasiti has the sense 
of grief or pain or want. Vimayante adhvare has been translated 
as ; gehen hin und her beim Opferfest/ but where does the 
translator get ‘hin und her * ? The idea of ‘to and fro’ is not 
contained in the stanza in any form. * Beweinen’ as translation 
of rudanti needs a qualification. Beweinen might imply some 
such idea as loud crying, a loud wail ; but the Sanskrit root rud 
does not convey this idea. Rud means exclusively, shedding 
tears. If the author had intended to convey the idea of loud 
crying, she would have used the root ru/ About* Rudra the 
following stanza appears in the Brhaddevata : — 

arodldantarikse yad vidyud vrstim dadannrnam 
ehaturbhirrsibhistena rudra ityabhisamstutah. 

(2,34.) 


This follows from one of the etymologies of Rudra given 
in the Nirukta (10. 5) yad arodlttad rudrasya rudratvam iti 
haridravikam. Yaska also notes that the word may be derived 


from the root ru, Yaska makes a clear distinction between 
the two roots rud and ru and, consequently, between the 
meanings of the word as so derived. If it is made to derive 
from the root rud the idea will be that of shedding tears, — rain, 
as the Brhaddevata makes it clear by saying Vrstim dad at. 


DIrgh amanupt asitim ay use dh* m. 2 Tu, kk 

5 


Tu, kkbu, ru, 6abde. 
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The idea of loud noise does not appear here. The word mdyut 
has been used, but this has reference to light and not to sound, 
Yaska says rodmjaterva and Durga comments satrunasau 
rodayatiduhkhayati,— makes enemies shed tears. In deriving 
the word from ru t the reference is to the making of sound. 
Ru + kvip — rut; nd + ra (in the sense of matup) — rudra and 
the word would be explained by rautlti sato roruyamano 
dravatiti. The word arodlfc would not by itself Justify Prof. 
MacdoneJPs translation by * roared 5 ; but the Professor had to 
use that word having regard to the fact that in certain manu- 
scripts roruyan stands for arodlt , and his translation was meant 
to cover both the ideas generally. Take another famous 
instance of the use of the word rudanti : — * 

rudanti pandavah sarve ha ha 

kesava ke sava. 

Here also rudanti by itself does not convey any other idea 
than that of shedding tears, and the idea of loud crying has 
been conveyed by the addition of the words ha ha. The 
translation of rudanti by bewemeix does not make this absolute- 
ly clear. 

The idea conveyed by Grassmami’s translation is' that of 
loud crying, and dancing; and there is meditation over the 
end of all pains and sorrows, and on such an occasion there is 
an offering of good things to the Pitris and offerings of happy 
embrace by women to their husbands. It will now be clear 
that the 1 sense conveyed by the translator could not have been 
the sens© of the author. Grassmatm admits that the sense of 
the original text is obscure and we therefore are not called upon 
to analyse the translation more minutely, 

Ludwig’s translation is as follows : — nacb dem lebenden 
weinen sie, vertauschen ihn beim opfer ; auf weifcen vvurf hin 
haben die manner gedaeht. die dieses schdne den Pi tar zuge- 
bracht haben, (wahrend) heil den gatten die frau zur uraar- 
mung.” 

Ludwig like Grassmann translates jlvarn by lebenden. 
This however is a mistranslation. The idea conveyed by the 
word jfva has no connection either with life or with death. 
An individual may be called jiva either when existing in the 
gross body (living) or when existing in a subtle form after death, 
to whom offerings are made and who becomes united with the 
Pitris. After having used the word lebenden, the translator 
imports into the text the idea of a widower for whom the Rfcvijah 
cry. The idea of crying for the living widower, is imported 
into the text, because it is assumed that the wife is dead. 
This conception, however, finds no place in the text itself, 
and apparently had its origin in Say&na’s commentary. The 
reading jivam would not help 8&yana, Ludwig or Grassmann in 
any way ; and further, the reading jivam rudanti is admittedly 
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anuha only. I must admit that I do not follow the professor 
in his translation of vi may ante adhvare ; for what is really 
meant by ‘ vertauschen ihn beim opfer/ in connection with 
the text ? In order to appreciate this part of the translation 
we must be informed as to what Yagfia the translator refers 
to. The idea of the translator probably is that condolence 
is offered to the widower for the loss of his wife, but is there 
any Yagha in which such condolence is offered ? Assuming 
even, for the sake of argument that the learned translator is 
correct, then how have we got to explain the offering of nice gifts 
to the Pitris in connection with such ceremonies ? 

We next consider Langiois’s translation of the stanza 
which is as follows : — 

Cependant les Richis s’agitent dans leur service ; ils font 
entendre des cris de joie, et forment la longue chaine de leurs 
ceremonies, heureux de donner de merveilleux enfants aux peres 
(do sacrifice) et de placer de telles epouses dans les bras de 
leurs epoux. 

There is no word in the text for e cependant/ 4 S’agitent 
dans leur service/ in the translation, is made to stand for vi- 
mayante adhvare ; but does mayante carry the same sense in 
Sanskrit as ‘agitent’ does in French % 9 Mayante is derived 
from root maya which has the sense of drawing, or moving, 
but agiter could easily be misunderstood. 

The next portion of the translation which we shall notice 
is £ ils font entendre des cris de joie/ which is the same as ‘ ils 
poussent des vivat ’ or * poussent des cris de joie/ The £ cris de 
joie ’ does not, however, appear in the text. Rudanti means 
shedding tears and is not connected with joy. Another point 
in the translation which requires consideration is f forment la 
longue chaine de leurs ceremonies’ which stands for dirgham 
prasitimanu didhiyuh. The original has no word for c forment 5 ; 
didhiyuh cannot be made to convey the idea of forming. The 
translation seems to take adhvare along with dirgham prasi- 
tim, etc., but it must be noted that adhvare is singular. Then 
again, it is difficult to ascertain how the translator paraphrases 
the 3rd and the 4th padas of the stanza. The idea conveyed 
b} 7 the translator’s words £ heureux de donner de merveilleux 
enfants aux peres (du sacrifice) ’ cannot be traced in the text, 
whichever way the text may be paraphrased. 

It is interesting to note that the Atharva Veda contains 
this same stanza with certain alterations. The reading of the 
Atharva Veda is : 

Jlvam rudanti vi nayantyadhvaram dlrghamanu prasitim 
didhyurnarah vamam pitrbhyo ya id am samirire may ah pati- 
bhyo janaye paris vaje. 

Mark the differences. Mayante, vR nayanti : didhiyuh v.l. 
•dldhyuh, samerire, v.L samirire, janayah, v.l. janaye. It will 
be noted that the differences in the words or the grammatical 
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forms do not alter the meaning of the stanza. We may take it, 
that the alterations were made with a certain purpose, which is 
not apparent on the face of the text. Weber translates this 
text as follows: — 

Es jauehzen laut, ordnen die op fe invoke, imd hoffen auf 
langes geschlecht die manner, die den manen dies hier zu lieb 
bewirkten, den gat ten zur wonne. — des weibes itnmnmmg. 

f Es jauehzen laut * follows the Idea started by LangloR 
We doubt also whether e ordnen die opferweise" will serve as a 
translation for vi mayantyadhvare. The original dlrghnm 
prasitim ami dldhlyuh does' not justify the addition in the 
translation of the words : { die. manner/ whatever the word 
prasiti might be assumed to signify. Now, we shall discuss 
Lan man’s translation of this text, which runs as follows : 

They weep for the living one (the widower). They cry 
aloud at the service. The men thought over the long reach (of 
his happy life now past). A lovely thing for the fathers, who 
have come together here, — a joy to husbands — are wives to 
embrace. 

Our objections, to this translation will appear from what 
w e have already said. 

We shall now refer to Bloomfield's interpretation of this- 
text. According to Bloomfield the words jtv&iii rudanfci must 
be rendered by * they bewail the living one.* He has discussed 
the meaning of the word on the assumption that it Implies loud 
crying and after assuming this, he proceeds to discuss whether 
the loud crying is in this stanza an expression of grief or of joy* 
We have maintained that rud does not convey the idea of loud 
crying. The passages from the Atharya Veda, 14, 2., quoted by 
Bloomfield do not shew that rodena means loud crying. It 
simply means shedding tears ; and it m well known that shedding 
tears is considered to be inauspicious. I do not deny that 
samanartisu and rodena , being taken together, are likely to 
produce an impression that probably loud crying and dancing 
are meant ; but this does not follow from the meaning of the 
word rodena, but by the addition of the. word samanartisu ; that 
is to say the meaning is not deduced from the words of the text, 
but is imported into it on the assumption that if there is danc- 
ing and shedding tears, then there must be loud wailing also* 
This may be wrong. The text referred to by Bloomfield shews 
only this, that shedding of tears whether in grief or in joy is 
inauspicious and in both cases occasions a prayer for deliverance 
from the sin caused by the shedding of tears. 

.Bloomfield proceeds to shew on the bask of a text of the 
Taittlriya Brahmana that the stanza is a wedding stanza. 
We are not concerned with discovering whether it is a wedding 
stanza or a funeral stanza by evidence extraneous to the text 
Itself ; but we certainly think that it is our duty in the first 
place to discover the true meaning of the text ‘and then to 


•examine the propriety of the application of the text to a 
wedding or to a funeral. The stanza forms part of a sukta 
which must be taken as a whole by itself and the stanzas in the 
sukta must be interpreted with reference to each other and 
with reference to the object of the whole sukta. Bloomfield is 
perfectly right in saying that the word jiva here is a technical 
term and ‘ does not here signify merely tf a living person’ in 
contra-distinction to a deceased one (mrta) as it does number- 
less times in the mantras, but rather a* jiva in his relations to 
the pitar, in his function as provider of the Sraddhas for the 
fathers.’ He quotes Mahldhara to support him. Mahldhara 
•explains jlvah as praninah sapindah. The word jivah certainly 
does not mean sapinda, although Mahldhara correctly includes 
sapindah in the explanation of the stanzas ye samanah, as he 
explains them with reference to their application in Sraddhas. 
These stanzas,, it must also be remembered were in Mahidhara’s 
time used as Sraddha mantras. He apparently assumes that 
the jiva in his relations to the pitar , in his function as provider 
•of the Sraddhas for the fathers is either the bridegroom or the 
bride. This assumption again is based on two other assump- 
tions namely (1) the existence at the time of composition of 
this hymn of a wide-spread custom that either the bridegroom 
or the bride should be bewailed at the time of marriage, (2) the 
•correctness of Haradatta’s explanation as quoted by Winter - 
nitz. Bloomfield says that this widespread custom is thus 
proved. When one enquires as to what the custom is, one will 
find that it is bewailing either the bridegroom according to some, 
-and bewailing the bride according to others. There is, therefore, 
no fixity in the alleged custom. Therefore the alleged custom 
is not proved. It will be observed further that the allegation 
that the bride is bewailed, is not consistent with what Baudha- 
yana says : sa yadi asru kuryyat, etc., that is, if she cries. 

Now, does the question arise whether this particular 
stanza is a w r edding stanza or a funeral stanza % I say,— -no : 
the stanza has to be explained with reference to the rest of the 
hymn, and if we fail in making out a meaning consistent with 
sense, then we are bound to confess the fact. In discussing the 
meaning of this stanza, Prof, Bloomfield’s idea was to em- 
phasize on the futility of all attempts at understanding Vedic 
passages, which were constructed within a certain environment, 
and under the impulse of certain accompanying actions, with- 
out searching for that environment and that action. The 
principle suggested here is surely correct, and ought to be 
followed by all students of Vaidik mantras, but this by itself is 
very vague and must be supplemented by detailed rules as to 
how the environment and the action have to be found. Let us 
•consider for a moment how far he himself has succeeded in apply- 
ing his rule. He has, at the commencement of hi3 paper, partly 
•discussed certain translations of the stanza. He says that 
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rudanti implies joyous shouting, although he finds, Baudhayana 
saying sa vadi asru kuryvat. Here is a clear breach of his own 
tenet. We have shewn also on other grounds that this cannot 
be the correct meaning. He assumes next that because this 
stanza has been directed to be used as a mantra, when and if 
the bride sheds tears at the time of parting, therefore the stanza 
is a wedding stanza. He certainly knows, as is fully evident 
from his own Index (the most valuable work' of reference for 
Yedie scholars), that numerous stanzas have been employed in 
sacrifices without the slightest reference to their original 
signification and if such is the fact, — then how does the learned 
Professor ever expect to succeed unless he confines his principle" 
within certain limits ! Take for instance the stanza : 

Dadbikravno akarisam j.isnorasvasya vajinah surabhi no 
mukha karat pra na a yum si tars hat. 

The meaning of this stanza is easily understood without 
reference to the environment and the action. It is a praise and 
a prayer. God Dadhikrava’s attributes are stated (stuti) and 
boons are asked for. Mark that this mantra is employed in the 
use of daclhi (curds) in connection with a variety of sacrifices 
without reference to dadhikrava and without reference to the 
meaning of the stanza itself. Thus, the environment and the 
action in respect of the same stanza are widely different. 
Therefore, the principle laid down by the learned scholar 
fails. The environment and the action as appearing in the 
sufcras are not the infallible test of the true meaning of a 
mantra. 

N ow let us consider the meaning of the stanza. The plain 
meaning of the words without interpolation appears to be as 
follows. 

The sacrifieers shed tears for the jlva, bring the jlva to the 
sacrifice ; contemplate over the long continuity of being. They 
gather this clear (jlva) to the fathers. Happiness unto the 
husbands; wives for embrace. 

Shedding tears for the jlva is quite natural at separation. 
The text does not mention how the sacrifieers are related to 
the jlva. Therefore the seer must have been contemplating 
separation from jlva in general, in connection with whom they 
were gathered together to perform a yagna. The sacrifieers 
bring the jlva to the yagna and they gather the jlva to the 
pitrfs. They contemplate the continuity of life, and the happy 
and blessed union of male and female, widely causes such 
continuity. All these events happen only in a Sraddha cere- 
mony. They shed tears, only too naturally. They by man- 
tras invoke the spirit of the departed to the yagna. they 
consider the long line of forefathers of the deceased to whom 
sacrifices and oblations are offered. The forefathers are also 
invoked. Then the departed spirit is gathered to his fore- 
fathers by means of a sraddha sacrifice. The departed is dear 
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to the forefathers, as he mast be one of their descendants who 
had in his lifetime offered water and food to them. 

In the former stanza, Ghosa has'- asked the Asvins to 
secure a bridegroom for the bride and now she asks for the 
boon of a healthy and productive union. That this was Ghosa’s 
idea in composing this stanza, will be further proved by the next 
stanza where she desires a young beautiful and worthy husband 
to whose house the bride can repair. 

We have not thought it necessary to discuss Prof. 
Whitney's translation as our objections to the same will appear 
from what has been already stated. 





Article No. 6. 


On some Maithili Dramas of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries* 

By Kumar Gangananda Sink a, M.A. 

Some time ago 1 brought it to the notice of this Society 
how the dramas entitled srrwKrf, and iTT^T^nsiW- 

written respectively by and T&r®rofir in the 

Maithili language, were discovered in Nepal. The plays are 
very important in more ways than one. They give us an 
insight into the mode in which the} r were played ; they depict 
the taste of the time and throw a side-light on the civilisation 
of the period. Moreover, in the absence of any more literature 
of this class they may be taken as a type of the Maithili plays 
belonging to that period, namely, 17th and 18th centuries. 

At the outset we are struck with the fact that the themes 
of the plays are taken from the legends that had become very 
popular at that time. In f^jTfwp?, we meet with the story of 
Vidyasundara, which may be briefly stated thus: 

In Ujjain, there was a king named Vlrasimha. He had a 
daughter called VidyavatL She was a very talented girl and 
had taken a vow of marrying that person who would defeat 
her in discussion. Many princely suitors came and went away 
disappointed. Her father became very anxious on her account 
and decided to try prince Sundara, who was reported to be a 
very learned man. He sent his court-poet to the royal court 
of King Gunasindhu of Kanchl, the father of prince Sundara, 
for the purpose of inviting the prince to his court. Prince 
Sundara had also, on the other hand, heard of the beauty and 
accomplishments of Vidyavat! and secretly wished to woo her. 
He came to Ujjain without any body’s knowledge and pitched 
up his residence at the house of the garland girl of the 
king. On becoming intimate with her the -prince told her his 
mind and sought her help in the affair. She contrived to 
bring both Sundara and Vidyavat! together and from the first 
sight both of them became enamoured of each other. But 
they did not find their course of love smooth. The king and 
the queen of Ujjain came to know of the clandestine visits, and 
the lovers were caught. Sundara was brought before the king 
and was sentenced to the punishment of a thief. But subse- 
quently the court-poet, who had gone to Kanchl, returned and 
told the king that the 
Sundara, the son of Kin; 
immediately released him 
his daughter in marriage. 
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This story lias its origin probably in the Chaurapanchasika. 
Sundara, the hero of the story, is. according to some, the 
Ch aura Kavi himself, i o whom the authorship of the Chaurapan- 
chasika is ascribed. There are others, however, who say that 
the book was the work of Vararuchi, a Maithil scholar. 
Srlyuta Bharat Chandra Roy wove the story into a fine poem 
and it became a favourite study of both the old and the young 
in Bengal. Maharaja Yatlndramohan Tagore utilised the 
story to form the plot of his play Vidyasundara and the 
celebrated Hindi poet Rharatendu Harischandra borrowed 
materials from it for his work bearing the same title. 

again. Is nothing but the dramatic 
representation of the popular story bearing the same name. 
It is shortly this : 

King Govindachandra of Pushpavati City had in his ser- 
vice a Brahmin boy named Madhavanala. He was exceed- 
ingly handsome, well -versed in music and arts and a favourite 
of all This excited the jealousy of the courtiers, who influ- 
enced the king to banish him from his kingdom. But the king 
did so, by showing him all marks of honour. Madhavanala 
went to the city of Kamavati. When he reached the gate of 
the palace, he heard the music that flowed from the minstrels 
accompanying the courtesan Katnakandaia in her dance. On 
listening to it Madhavanala remarked that the court was full 
of ignorant people as it allowed the man playing at mridatiga 
to go on, although he was not keeping time for want of his 
right-hand Thumb. The door-keeper reported the fact to the 
king. Curiosity led him to know what it was, and he found 
that it was a truth. The king then immediately called him to 
the court and treated him with every mark of honour. The 
dance went on. It kept the spectators enchanted. At this 
inopportune moment a wasp bit the breast of Kamakandala, 
For fear lest the dance be spoilt, she managed to scare it away 
with the air of her breath, No one noticed it except Mldlmvl- 
nala. He became exceedingly pleased and did not hesitate a 
single moment to present her in open court with all the 
gifts that had been offered to him by the king. But the king 
took it as an insult and the Brahmin was ordered to leave his 
kingdom at once. He, however, got a very high place in 
the estimation of Kamakandala, She kept him m her house 
for some time, before he left the city and both of them 
became exceedingly endeared to each other. When they 
separated, they did so with a heavy heart and many promises 
of mutual love and fidelity. At first Mftdha vfeula had “no 
fixed destination. On his way, however, he met a man who 
was going to the court of Kamavati with a problem (TORT) 
from King Vikr&mSditya of Ujjain. Madhavanala solved if 
and proceeded to Ujjain, On reaching there he wrote a love- 
letter to Kamakandala and received a suitable reply, Midha- 
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vanala became greatly distracted in mind when he read in it 
the sorrows of a truly afflicted heart. He went over to the 
temple of Mahakala and passed his night there. As a means 
to lighten his heart he wrote a couple of verses on a piece 
of paper. They clearly expressed the emotions of Ms heart. 
On the next day King Vikramaditya, when he came to worship 
the god, saw them, and became interested in finding out their 
author. The quest was unsuccessful. He met with the same 
incident on the subsequent day. But on this occasion he 
succeeded with the help of his courtesans in finding out 
Madhavanala, the author of those stray verses. To test his 
love, King Vikramaditya made him believe that Kamakandala 
was dead. Madhavanala died of grief. The king then secretly 
went to Kamakandala and broke to her the news of Madhava- 
nala's death. She also died at this terrible news. The king 
then realised the situation and asked his vampire (ifawsr) to 
bring the lovers to life and effect their union. And it was 
done. 

Like that of this story too had a very wide 

circulation. We know of its antiquated manuscripts being 
available in Nepal, Mithila and Bengal and it has also been 
treated in a dramatic form by Sanskrit and Hindi authors. 

The story of the Mahabharata is too well-known to be 
recounted, .The proofs of its well-established popularity 
throughout the length and breadth of India can not as well be 
disputed. And the Mahabharata of Krishnadeva is only 
the representation in a dramatic form of some of the famous 
episodes of the Satasahasrx-Samhita. 

Thus it can be said without fear of contradiction that the 
stories of inmrfW and were very 

well-known in Nepal, Bihar and Bengal. As a matter of fact 
the plays under consideration are written in such a way as to 
be quite unintelligible to those who were not acquainted with 
the stories. 

Another fact that engages the attention of the reader is 
that all the three plays open with an invocation to $iva in the 
form of the “ master of plays.” Other deities that find a 
place in these works are goddess Chandika and gods Bhairava 
and Vishnu. This can be explained by the fact that the 
royal patrons of the authors of these plays were worshippers* 
of these gods and goddesses. We know that the King Bhupa- 
tlndra Mai la put a golden roof on the temple of Bhairava 
in N.S. 838 (Le., two years before the composition of . 

In N.S. 827 he placed Bhairava and Ugrachanda in the Naya- 
khachetanagol Kwatha. We also know that he was a devotee 
of Siva, of the Goddess of Tantrasastra, Hanuman and 
Narasimha. All these deities were worshipped by Ran a jit 
Malla also. What else could Pandits of the court of these 
kings do than to make their. work suit the particular tempera-- 
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raent and, inclination of their patrons ? Besides this, predomi- 
nance, of Siva over other gods can he attributed to the fact 
that Saivisim was, as it is now, the State religion of Nepal 
We know likewise that in the Hindu mythology $iva is the 
reputed founder of music. 

Then we see that the reigning king is praised at every 
step. One cannot help' thinking at this, that the plays were 
designed to he performed in the court, if not in the presence, 
•of the king. .> 

There seems to have been no painted scene. It was 
supplied probably from the imagination of the audience. The 
context denotes the place of action. 

The plays are divided into Acts. Very probably, one 
Act a day was performed. This appears from the fact that at 
the commencement of ■ every Act we find mentioned 
such and such ” ; and" at its end is written xfft such 

and such “ 

• As is customary, with the Indian plays the prelude is 
formed by a dialogue between the stage-manager and his wife 
( ^mx and ). From them the audience learns about the 
play to be performed. They extol the reigning king and the 
country, and shower flowers on the audience with befitting 
verses. 

The actors and actresses adequately dressed appear on the 
stage one by one. Sometimes however, their number on the 
stage is more than one. At places again, there are scenes 
of battles, merry-makings in the gardens and water-plays, etc., 
which must have required the presence of a number of 
players. As to the stage directions, we generally find men- 
tioned “ Enter ” and “ Exit” and also that such and such 
person “ speaks.” Thus these things go a great way to show 
that the ideas of modern drama were developing at that time 
in Nepal and its neighbouring countries. 

There, is no prose piece in the dramas. They contain only 
songs, which indicate everything that the audience ought to 
know. Dialogue between the dramatic personages is carried 
on in songs. 

The performance was accompanied by a well-organised 
■orchestra and these plays show unmistakable signs of the fact 
that a very high class music was appreciated in Nepal The 
melody, time and tune { TW, sfw and 3frfw) of each song are 
clearlj noted.^ It is interesting to note that the following rSyas, 
raginu, and talas (le., melodies and time) are mentioned in the 
books. 

yft#, *rer, jttwNt, *rw<r, w*, i*rrcr, totN, ftw, 
wr, fhwr, wrsjot, fwra, n'fffgr, =ktw, 

■vsrp^l, ^sr^aiw, ww, ^kwr. 
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gftsrmwR, 

AfHTTO, TCJTSmC, JRWwft, $4*?, *r*Tcreft, 

m*re, rerere (?) ihm (?) ^rfcT, ^wr, ^errer, Jforra, ^arm, 

^cTTvT I 

Save and except *rc*§t and and qrter*r, which 

cannot be identified, all the ragfas and talas are prevalent even 
up to the present day. Moreover, to guide the tune of each 
song there are indications probably of songs that were very 
popular at that period. Besides this, we come across such 
songs as prove the existence of well-equipped experts in 
music. They cannot, as a matter of fact, find a place among 
those who have but superficial knowledge of music. The 
sentiments of the dramatic personages were perhaps ex- 
pressed by the peculiar melody of the song, which they sang. 
Some times directions are given to play the orchestra without 
any vocal music. 

Another fact that must attract the attention of the reader 
of these Maithill plays is the foreign element found in them. 
For example, at one place in we meet with the verse- 

“ 'srftsrr fjpsr Tire 3^ 

tow *rftm (%) *rf, trret to 3^” 

There cannot be any doubt as to its language being Hindi. 
Similarly, in 

ST£ 3FRT 

jTtct% Trfcf *tto t' 5? crre*r srif*r etc., etc., 

of we find that “ ” and “ i ” have Hindi 

inflexions. Then there are prayers ( mn ) in Sanskrit. Sprink- 
lings of the Newari language are also very common in these 
plays. “ meaning 4 another ! is the most striking of them. 
At the end of f^jrfWPT we have a sentence which runs thus : 

“ *r=rg; *rtn \\ ■sft *rT2^t snjnr *rr*T ^ ” 

(The drama ends here on the thirteenth day in the bright 
fortnight of the month of Bhadra in Samvat 840.) Most 
probably the scribe was a Newar. 

On the whole, on reading these plays we get a very 
favourable impression of the court of Nepal, with all its 
grandeur and ostentation, as a place for the encouragement of 
literature, music and art and resorted to by the people of the 
different parts of India, each giving its quota to the promotion 
and refinement of taste in the country. And above all, the 
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language o! these popular plays denotes the remarkable fact 
that Maithill had then become the literary language of Nepal. 
This, as we know from other sources, is only an instance of 
the vast influence that Mithila exercised over the Nepal culture 
at that time. But this is not the place to enter into the subject 
in any detail ; and we may conclude that the ancient glory of 
Mithila had not yet then begun to wane and these plays re- 
present her as zealously pursuing her campaign for the cultural 
•conquest of India. 


Article No. 7. 


A Note on Arddhanarisvara, 
- By A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar. 


;e 223 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
, 1923, No. 5), Reverend H. Hosten, S.J., has the 
ote : — '■ 

ions in Southern India — The subject of bodies of 
men at the courts of Indian princes, chiefly in the 
te that turned up so repeatedly in the course of my 
hat I considered it useless to note references, 
>ri February 16, 1923, the last day I spent at St. 
)llege, Trichinopoly, I noted in one of the books of 
(Descriptive and historical Papers relating to the 
ydas, edited by Capt. M, W. Carr, Madras 1889, 
a picture of a three-armed woman who had only 
the left one. My notes show that two of her arms 
arms, one of which was raised for blessing, while the 
a battle-axe. What the third arm was doing, I did 
Above her head was an inscription, perhaps her 
1 not the Amazons burn their right breast, to be 
rous in handling the bow ? This sculptured woman 
v 9 however. vA-..;: :■■,"■■■■■■■ : AA/' 

b struck me most in the pictures of that book was 
y Egyptian look of many of the figures, a point not 
commented on, I believe, by the writers of those 
ad those sculptures appeared to be fully two 
ears old! ” 

is note, it may be said that it is written in 
>f Falla va archaeology and Hindu iconography, 
a well-known fact that the rock-cut temples of 
pur am, ( vulgo Mahabalipuram) were excavated in 
lays of Fallava supremacy in about A. D. 650, when 
simhavannan I, who was himself responsible for 
xe beautiful excavations of that place, thought it 
;ary to perpetuate his title of 4 Mahamalla ? in the 
, Mahamallapuram, of the little sea-port, which 
been in those early days a town of some maritime 
. It was this king who had the superb Dharmaraja- 
i d out of the rock as an edifice of three storeys and 
commemoration thereof, engraved one or the other 
erous hirudas on the lintels of the niches, cut into 
: the shrine and designed to house some rock-out god 
of the Hindu pantheon. One such title of this 
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Pailfwa king was * Bhuvanahhajanah ’ (wrsmsw), ! the possessor 
ot he world, and it is this word that we find incised i„ the 
uilaya-Grantha script on the niche referred to bv the Father 
Ihe image m the niche which has very carious] v he 
mistaken for a South-Indian Amazon is in reality an nrfh^ 
representation of Arddhanamvara, or the half man l, 
woman aspect of god Siva, which lie is said to have cotaWrt*' 
his own body, in illustration of the fact that the whole/vln 
is composed of such pairs of opposites, the male and Vm d 
principles of life— the Purusha and the iZln/t I ^ 
photograph of this image is found on Plate XCV of the stS°f 
of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part 1. e Elanent * 

The right side of the image is Siva's half <,„a u ■ 
male he is naturally not shown with a full breast/ Of hfatfvn 
hands one is in the abhaya pose of benediction and the other 
wields a puram or battle-axe. one of Ids attributes 1 

Utle of pannagahhmkana or • serpent-adorned ’ J " h 

»m !r la - Although “™? * 

nansvara are not unknown to text-hnnl™™ ot Al «dha- 
Mahabalipuram image has its full eomnlement st “ pfcure > f * ie 
with characteristic attributes. The lef/enr is „ i°* °j Ur ! v ! ms 
gold cylinder (Mu or tdfahka), as distiLni^T r d W ' fch , a 
hand ah that has been worn in Siva's ear-lobe ° F ° m tile 

rZ’ -“if century" fft,* “““ 

charge of ^ ‘Egyptian' influence^ , CO “P ,ete1 ^ innocent of the 
heard of ‘ the find of the Nile *’ aV1 " g perha P s ncver even 


Article No. 8. 


Tlie Age of the Padma. 

By Bisvesvar Bhattacharyya. 

It is now a well established fact that the mighty Ga’nge 
originally flowed to the sea through the channel now indicate< 
by the Bhag! ratin', the Hooghly and the Tolly’s nulla 
Some time later on, the main body of its waters was attraete< 
eastwards and the Bhaglrath! began to shrink in consequence 
The Padma (as the lower course of the Ganges is now called 
thus became a mighty river and largely contributed to fch< 
formation ot the delta eastwards. 

It has been generally assumed that a diversion in th 
course of some northern rivers brought about this change 
and that it took place about the 16th century A. ID 
Mr. R. G. Reaks would place the beginning of this proces 
in the 15th century. 1 

This opinion appears to be erroneous as far as the time i 
concerned. The Padma, as a river, is of remote antiquit; 
and the diversion of the waters of the Ganges from th 
Bhaglrath! to this river must have taken place in the 14tl 
century, if not in the 13th. The old writings of Benga 
support this view. 

Mention is made of the Padma in Dev! Bhagavat, Bramha 
Vaivarta Purana, Jaina Harivamsa and many other old books 
Dev! Bhagavat and Bramha Vaivarta Parana; at least in thei 
present recensions, are taken to be later productions tha; 
Jaina Harivamsa which is believed to have been written i 
the 8fch Century A.D. It is probable that the Padma was no 
at that time a river of considerable magnitude though notic 
was taken of it owing to its connection with the sacre- 
stream. 

A copper plate inscription of Srlchandra Deva, found i 
South Farid pur, records the grant of some land in Villag 
Lelia in Kumartalaka Mandal in the Visaya of ww^RrT(it) I 
This inscription has been considered to be of the 10th — lit 
century A.D. The name of the Visaya or the district ev: 
dently refers to the Padma and its bank and the presumptio 
is that the river then flowed through what is now th 


• Bengal Census Report? , 1901, (G&ii); 

Major Hirst’s Nadia Rivers (1915). , , 

R. G Reaks in the Report on the Hughly rivers and its head 
quarters (1919), ©to. 

1 'Dacca Review, 1912. 
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Faridpur districts though it is not unlikely that it did not 
even then carry a considerable volume of the Gangetic waters. 
There is, in fact, in that district, the bed of an old channel 
known as mam Padma (dead Padma) the origin of which is 
lost in obscurity. 

We next come to the Pavanaduta of poet Dhoyl who 
flourished in the Court of King Laksmana Sena in the 12th 
century A/D. In it there is a reference to the Bhaglrathl 
and its spill stream the Yamuna at Triv.enl. The latter 
is depicted as a mighty river with whirlpools. 1 It follows 
that the Bhaglrathl, of which it was a branch, was then 
mightier still and had not lost its importance as a river. 

Next, we come to the Rimayaha of Krttivasa written, it 
is believed, early in the 15th century A/D. Here, one Padma- 
muni is mentioned as having taken away the sacred goddess 
through the Padma and Bhaglrafcha is credited with the 
performance of having brought her back through the Bhagl- 
rathl. This shows that the Padma had. sometime before this 
time, already attained considerable dimensions and carried 
away the main body of the waters of the Ganges, for, other- 
wise, the question of her being the unauthorised vehicle of the 
sacred waters would not have arisen. There is; in fact, reason 
to believe that the poet referred to a legend that had already 
taken firm root in the country in connection with the diver- 
sion of the main stream. There is, again, another significant 
passage in this book meaning— ..■..■:■///'/./ ■'/■■ '//■ 

ec The Ganges once flowed through the Bh&irava,” which 
seems to refer to a historical fact, however short-lived this 
diversion may have been. Again, in the poet's account of 
himself, it is said that he went for study across the Bada 
Gangs, i.e. 9 the big Ganges. This cannot refer to the Bha- 
glrathl and shows that another stream had acquired the 
reputation of being the mighty carrier of its waters. 

A reference to the Vaisnava literature of Bengal shows 
that the position of the Bhaglrathl as a big river was 
definitely gone in the last part of the 15th century. Nume- 
rous ghats or bathing places are mentioned, while the boy 
Nimai and his boy companions are represented as frequently 
swimming across the sacred channel. The river at Nadfyk 
had obviously become tame and decadent for sometime and 
was apparently, at the time mentioned, not much more 
powerful than it is to-day. As might be expected, the Padma 
is an important river in later records. 

The foregoing summary indicates clearly enough that 
although the earthquake of 1505 A.D. referred to by geolo- 
gists may have rendered additional strength to the PadmS, 


etc. 
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its greatness did not originate then but that even earl} 7 in the 
15th century it had already become a mighty river at the 
expense of the Bhaglrathi with a legend about diversion of 
the course Considering the nature of the legend which 
professes to refer to the time when the Ganges first came 
to Bengal and the normal course of time necessary for its 
growth and popular acceptance, it would perhaps be fair to 
place the diversion early in the 14th Century, if not in the 
13th. 



Article No. 9. 


Our Romanized Hindustani-Engllsh Dictionaries ; 
Their partial Inefficiency and its Remedies. 

By the Rev. A, Grignard, S.J. 


How does it come about that our most scholarly and 
exhaustive Hindustani-English Dictionaries in the Roman 
character, while held in high and deserved esteem by linguists 
and book-students generally, find but scanty favour with, and 
are to a sad extent neglected by, the Hindustani-learning 
public ? Whence this strange phenomenon that standard- 
works like Forbes’ and Craven’s, of acknowledged helpfulness 
for the interpretation of almost any Hindustani texts in black 
and white, turn so unserviceable regarding most of these Hindu- 
stani terms and idioms which one picks up casually in the 
street or in the kitchen, I mean by the ear only ? 

Many Europeans with a solid or refined education, yet 
laying no claim to Oriental scholarship, Government officials, 
merchants, planters or missionaries — in daily contact all of 
them with the natives of India, all of them interested from a 
variety of reasons in acquiring a substantial and effective 
command of Hindustani — frequently find themselves in the 
necessity of quickly ascertaining the gist of terms and phrases 
just used in their hearing and still ringing in their ears. How 
is it that, for all such, and for them alone — seemingly as 
a penalty for their not having been brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel, — the outcome of a crisp fumbling through their 
Craven or Forbes turns out, in fifty cases out of a hundred, to 
be nil ? 

The fact itself has long stood on record : it could not well 
be disputed. That its ultimate causes, perchance remediable, 
are worth tracing up, few men would feel disposed to deny. 
Nay, not a day passes in which many such guesses are not . 
actually made (with perhaps a tinge of impatience) by the 
disappointed persons themselves. One makes up his mind 
that his star blessed him with an incurably bad ear. Another 
argues that spoken Hindustani must bring to the top a 
vocabulary which classical Hindustani does not acknowledge. 
A third offers it as his decided experience that uneducated 
pronunciation, throwing “as it does” words out of shape, 
necessarily places them beyond the pale of dictionary research. 
Very many go the length of declaring that Craven and Forbes 
have left half of the language- wealth out of record. If of a 
peeping-behind-the-curtam turn of mind, balked Dictionary 
searchers will probably throw the entire blame of their failures 
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on fclie bushiness of the Nagarl 'alphabet itself, or else on its 
defective romanization. 

It has long struck me that such surmises, one and all, hit- 
very far indeed from, the mark, or at best are only grazing the 
crust of the whole affair. I am convinced that, grounded as 
some of those allegations may be or indisputably are, none 
of them singly, nor the aggregate of them, really accounts for 
a tenth of the strange mixture of efficiency and impotence 
noticeable by turns in the books under criticism. 

With a few select clients, all the kind empressemenl and 
brisk erudition of a Cook’s interpreter ;; towards applicants 
of a rougher sort, a stately look, a dignified reticence ; is this 
the character of an impartially minded guileless Dictionary ? 
My contention is that the actual defect lies solely with the 
lexicological arrangement of the Hindustani-English Diction- 
aries themselves. The sequence of their word-entries is no 
doubt alphabetical ; unfortunately it is so with a vengeance. 
It is so, but without the tempering which a certain logic of a 
finer kind, a more observing and wide awake scholarship would 
have made advisable. Words Oriental, as opposed to Western 
words, have innumerable little peculiarities and idiosyncrasies 
which postulated an ordering standard of a much more, complex 
character than is afforded by the plain natural sequence of the 
Roman symbols. 

Let me use a simile. Even for a large public library, 
a symmetrical arrangement by heights of volumes remains as 
commendable as it looks tidy ; yet, if the consideration of 
inches were not, here and there, tempered by a regard for 
matters treated, languages used, etc., the library would lose its 
best qualities as an instrument of work. No incomplex principle 
of assortment can introduce handy order into a complex 
mass of heterogeneous objects. Craven and Forbes, and 
pioneers of Oriental lexicography generally, embarked upon 
their long word -ordering task, never doubting that 39 Nlgarf 
or Persian consonants, if only reduced to the Roman alphabet 
by classification and sub-classification, must work out for a 
dictionary a lucidus ordo m convenient as does an alphabet of 
19 consonants for any Greek, Latin, English or French 
Dictionary. 

Now this was a very wrong assumption, a confidence much 
too sanguine. The reason why, in the latter- named Dictionaries, 
the simple order of the alphabet works out a word-sequence so 
smooth and serviceable is precisely because Western languages 
(and their alphabet likewise) are made up of a lew elementary 
sounds, all clear-cut like crystal, consequently easily dis- 
tinguishable from one another ; of sounds, once more, ready- 
'analyzed, not merely classifiable on analytical Ikes, 1 

But Oriental languages and their alphabets are, for better 
or for worse, possessed of characters just the reverse of all this. 
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In them, pairs of letters abound that; are of similar sounds 
(isomorphous consonants) or of sounds quite identical 
(homophonous consonants). Some of their nasal sounds 
moreover are not tied down to one fixed syllable : theirs is a 
sauntering disposition, which causes them to be found now at 
one end of the word to which they belong, now at the other, 
now in the middle. 

Is it not clear that, for dictionaries of such languages, 
a word-sequence however definite, if adapted and artificial, if 
not produced ex visceribus rei , runs every chance of issuing into 
practical confusion 1 For Oriental lexicographic work, a special 
word-ordering standard ought to have been devised that kept 
together all letters liable in any degree to be mistaken for one 
another. 

Word-spelling is not word-sequence, and the influence of 
the former upon the latter admits of control. While correct 
and etymological spelling should, of course, be retained for 
every one of the word-entries, similarly- sounded letters could 
and should have been, just for the purposes of word- sequence, 
conventionally treated as identical. 

Before going into details, it may be useful to present 
beforehand, focussed into a short technical statement, the 
various hints, points of view and general purport of this paper. 
Misapprehensions may thereby be warded off. 

The present article is a plea for the introduction, in 
romanized Hindustani-English (and generally Oriental- Western) 
dictionaries, of a word-sequence more largely based on the 
sounds of letters. Every intention of recommending phonetism 
in word-spelling is distinctly repudiated. Nay, this article 
would never have been written, were it not as clear as day 
that a phonetic word-sequence implies in no way a phonetic 
spelling as its justification. 

Here and there in the course of the following pages, 
expressions of preference and criticisms will be met with, 
regarding the aptness of certain particular symbols to figure 
Oriental letters in the Roman character. All such expressions 
of opinion are but remotely and accidentally connected with 
the main point, i.e ., with the new scheme of word-sequence. 
This scheme should be judged, and fall or stand, on its own 
merits alone. 

In fact, the new word-arrangement here advocated is 
not bound up with any particular Romanizing system. It 
admits of them all, existing or still to come. It commits itself 
with none, to the exclusion, of the others. 

The full truth is this. The more scholarly and perfect 
a particular Romanizing system is supposed to be, the more in 
need of a modified word- arrangement (such as I recommend) 
are sure to be dictionaries Romanized in that system. The 
reason of this apparent paradox is clear. The complexities 
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which cause Hindustani dictionaries to be so little adapted to 
research lie in the language itself ; that is to say in its 
composite and komophonous alphabet. Hence, the more 
closely a Romanizing system will hug that Xa garb Persian 
alphabet, the more replenished that system will become with 
komophonous and redundant .signs, and the less favourable 
(so far) to lexicographical limpidity. 

SECTION L 

The Romanized Aspirates and Word-sequence. 

The cumbrous two-letter symbols which, in the Roman 
type, stand for the Hindi, Persian or Arabic aspirates have, in 
my opinion, provided one of the worst pitfalls into which 
Indian lexicography has allowed itself to be trapped. 

Let us first of all take stock of the incriminated symbol-. 

Twelve do duty for the Hindi aspirates ; they are in 
Western sequence : 

bh chh 1 dh dh gh jh kh ph rh rh tk th 

Three more compound signs stand for Persian or Arabic 
aspirates. These are gh , kh in Forbes, O or g. kh and zh 
in Craven. 

To the above list should be joined the sign sh. by which 
Forbes and Craven figure it and vr. 

L The h-ignoring principle — In the plan of word- 
arrangement which I am advocating with regard to the fifteen 
or sixteen compound signs just reviewed, their binary character 
may, regrettable as it is, be preserved. For financial and other 
reasons, alterations in the received system of symbols might 
find scanty favour with printers. 

In dictionaries, however, the use of those time-honoured 
symbols would henceforth be confined to spelling purpose- 
exclusively, to the figuration (if one likes better) of every 
word considered absolutely, in its own exclusive self. Word- 
ordering would no longer deem itself bound to the chaotic 
consequences which the ill-devised symbols have hitherto, 
apparently as a matter of course, been allowed to work upon 
clearness and efficiency of arrangement . 

The only real km which governs dictionary-entries is 


l The Hindi consonant should, for obvious reasons* have been 
figured in Roman by a simple c. Since that IV agar i letter was at im 
time mistaken for an aspirate, there never existed a shadow of excuse 
for figuring it by the English symbol ah. The latter symbol moreover 
necessitates the representation of ^ by chchh, a consonantal cluster 
intolerably heavy : thus in achehhd . Rut, whether so elegant a simpli- 
fication is one day carried out or not, my present plan of a nmdi: * i 
word-sequence In dictionaries will remain unaffected by either. 
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that they must follow one another in a definite order. Now 
definite orders are of many kinds The particular one which 
has hitherto prevailed in Hindustani -English Dictionaries, 
being derived from the customary sequence of letters in the 
Latin alphabet, is a mere thing of tradition and conventiona- 
lism, Such a conventional order, if it proves confusing or 
unserviceable, should clearly yield tonne better calculated for 
efficiency, the supreme lan\ after all. of dictionaries. 

The proposed reform may be thus formulated : all 
Humanized words, in whose composition signs occur of the 
bh gh ph type, should, for their rank in the dictionary, depend 
exclusively on the first element of such signs (Le., on h g p), and 
in no manner, however secondary, on the conjoined //-element. 
More simply perhaps : the application of the Roman order 
of letters to Hindustani word-sequence should be carried out 
under the proviso that the A. which terminates all the Roman 
symbols of the aspirates, possesses no sub-classifying power. 
In the actual distribution of respective ranks to all word- 
entries generally, no more notice should be taken of the 
element in aspirates than if it were non-existent. 

The few short specimens here subjoined will show what 
sort of word-sequence would be ushered in by the new order- 
ing-standard. Any of these tableaux, the reader should 
observe, is made up of two intermixed segments of Craven's 
Dictionary, the words of each separate segment being shown 
in Craven's ipsissimo or dine. 

( 1 ) 

Bala A. misfortune. 

Bhald H. good. 

Bala S. a girl, etc. 

. . Bali P, above, 

Bhdld 3. a spear. 

( 2 ) 

Balahi H. a worker in hides. 

Bhald t H. goodness. 

Balai II. a horse for show. 

The //-ignoring principle should of course work no less in 
respect of medial and final aspirates than in regard to initials. 
For instance ddhd, half, would come in Craven immediately 
before dddb , Thus again, in chapter B, a recast edition of 
Craven or Forbes would exhibit the following word-sequence : 

i ; ; III; 1 1 1|| 1 1| f l 

Bakra S. a he -goat. 

Bakhrd P. share, portion, 

Bakri S. a she- goat. 

Bakhri P. a cottage. 


(3) 

Chal H. be off 1 
Chhal S. fraud, 
dial H. movement. 
Ohhdl H. wave. 
Cfaala S. motion. 
Chhala H. skin. 
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Bakliri P. a partner. 

Bakhriyd H. a householder. 

Bakhsh P. giving. 

Baksa H. astringent. 

2. Practical advantages of the new word-sequence. — 1 intend 
showing in a subsequent paragraph that a Hindustani -English 
Dictionary whose word-entries were arranged on the lines Just 
illustrated would alone be in complete accordance with scientific 
progress in Indian philology. I should like, however, first 
to call attention to the practical advantages of the scheme 
proposed . 

None of the business men with little time to spare for 
languages to whom 1 have made an earlier reference, no 
member especially of the large confraternity of people afflicted 
with a bad ear. would henceforth hunt in vam for and finally 
miss, in his Forbes or Craven, a Hindustani term the exact 
spelling of which he were only able to guess at. Any words 
that had been spoken in his hearing, he could trace up with 
ease : incidentally and into the bargain, he would be apprised 
of their correct spelling. 

Another benefit of such a dictionary will be best 
appreciated by scholars. It is a well-known fact that the 
aboriginal languages current in India contain, under various 
kinds and grades of deformation, an enormous proportion 
of loan-words from Hindi. A matter for research more 
interesting, and, from a philological or historical view-point, 
a more instructive study could hardly be imagined than would 
prove an exhaustive sifting -out of such loan-words, and their 
tracing up to, and comparison with, their Hindi prototypes. 
With the word-sequence however, of the existing Dictionaries, 
any thoroughness in this kind of work is, even for scholars, 
out of the question. 

The fact is that one of the deformations which aborigines 
(among them, the Tamils and the Mundas) are most fond of 
inflicting upon their borrowings from Hindi is precisely to 
knock out of their consonants one or two of the aspirations 
these may happen to contain. Now, let m suppose that some 
scholar is collating an alphabetical list of Mundari words with 
Hindi words, and that, in the Mundari term actually under his 
critical examination, there enter three simple consonants. Of 
these any one, or a couple of them, or even the three of them 
may be (for aught he knows) Hindi aspirates in disguise: 
lienee, for thorough work, our etymologist is bound to suspect 
that each of those simple consonants may have become so, viz, 
through a process of * de -aspiration/' Vet, he will not be able 
to make up his mind about the point without running his eye 
through fewer than eight different columns or pages of Craven 
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or Forbes. 1 With the reform here advocated regarding the 
collocation of Hindi words containing aspirates, the Hindustani 
Dictionary would possess a sequence identical with that of the 
de-aspirating ” aboriginal language, whichever it be. Com- 
parative etymological research would become ten times easier 
and more rapid, while gaining ten times in exhaustiveness. 

3. The, proposal judged from the scholarly point of view . — 
Since the pioneer years when the Nagarl alphabet was given the 
Roman garb it still wears to-day, considerable advance in 
Hindi phonetics has been achieved. A closer observation of 
the genuine value which w, w, etc., possess in native 

utterance, and, in addition, the emphatic averment of English- 
ed u cate i pandits have long brought to light a disappointing 
fact: the Hindi cf aspirates ” are pronounced without an 
audible breathing, without an h- sound being added, without 
any aspiration. All such written symbols therefore as hh gh chh 
jh etc., besides being cumbrous and confusing, are groundless 
and delusive. Nay, if their h - figuration proves so confusing 
as to word arrangement, this, in very deed, is so because that 
figuration rests on no tangible, observable fact in the pronun- 
ciation of Hindu -born speakers, 

The proper symbols for the Hindi “ aspirates ” ought to 
have been the plain letters k 9 g, ch , * 2 j. printed in the italic 
type. For the actual fact is that the correct utterances of 
(say) 37 and m differ only in this, that no vocal stress is put on 
the former, whereas the latter is but an emphasized 37, sharply 
exploded. A most important peculiarity ” of the aspirated 
letters, according to Pincott. is that they ?£ do not differ in kind 
from the non-aspirates, but only in intensity . In pronouncing 
them (he explains), the letter h which is connected with each 
of them in the Roman character must be understood simply as 
a symbol indicating intensity in sounding the [prefixed] 
letters. 5 ' 

Our appreciations of other people are influenced by the 
coloured glasses we have on, At the bottom of that 
£> do- aspirating ” oddity which many aborigines exhibit in the 
matter of their Hindi- borrowed words, what is there of sober 
reality ? Nothing but an antiquated assumption of ours that 
Hindi does contain material for de-aspiration. Tamils and 
Mundas put no Ids in their loan-words just because they found 
none in the original articles as bequeathed to them by living 
pronunciation. This is the whole truth of the matter. And 


! A graphical illustration will make this clear. Paras being 
supposed to be some aboriginal term, the etymologist cannot declare 
that paras is no borrowing from Hindi until he has looked for every 
conceivably Hindi original of it. These are ; (1) paras ; (2) pharas, 

parkas, parash ; (3) pharhas, pharash, parhash ; (4) pharhash. 

* Or rather c, as already noted in a special footnote* 

■* Pincott, Hindi Manual * 7th edition, London. See p. 5. 
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when nowadays people ts with a bad ear 55 quarrel with their 
Forbes or Craven for missing bhatthi at the spot where they 
had looked for it (viz. just after bain), is it not they. alVw 
all, that are right? The daman or the a yd, from u hose 
mouth the imtrae cable bhatthi was picked up had indeed 
sounded its consonants infinitely closer to an authentic or sr 
than to our puffing W es tern k -caricatures of w and ah 

Once more, I readily acknowledge that, as for altering on 
grounds ever so rational a romanization system grown ini o our 
habits, and in which printing firms have invested largely, it 
may be too late in the clay. But this does not decide the 
question raised in this paper. One may still ask, in connec- 
tion with dictionaries and in the name of applied philology: 
Why should such practical books continue to attribute to a 
spelling, which no inherent reasons render respectable, a side- 
influence on arrangement ? a perturbing influence to v hi eh that 
spelling has no title, scientific or practical f ■ Why not give 
every recorded word the dictionary-rank that would from the 
first have been its own. had from the first a proper figuration 
of the Hindi iS aspirates” been in existence '?••• 

Considerations of scholarship furnish yet another plea for 
the treatment of aspirates as recommended in this paper. 

Only such a reform, I maintain, could rentier Forbes and 
Craven thoroughly consistent with themselves. For those very 
principles, which are here being urged with regard to the 
so-called aspirates, already govern word-arrangement in the 
said dictionaries wieh regard to some other letters of ambiguous 
utterance. Word-sequence in Forbes and Craven is indeed based 
upon an understanding that the eight Roman symbols d. d, dk, 
dh , t f <, th. t-h count, so far as arrangement goes, for no more 
than four letters, and dispose among themselves of four word- 
displacing powers only, 1 Thus in Craven t/li. sackcloth, 
comes immediately after tat, heated. If this method is 
scholarly enough with reference to the cerebral consonants, its 
extension to the treatment of aspirates cannot be scientifically 
unsound. 

For the rest, an apprehension that the new arrangement 
might inconvenience ex-profesm students would evidently be 
groundless. The arrangement would remain one devised on 
lines strictly definite, which is all that is required. Besides, 
where is the European student of Hindi literature who has 
not, at one time of his life, and for his very linguist ical 
improvement, to turn a humble prentice by the ear, and 
consequently a dictionary consul ter of the more humble kind ? 

So far I have confined my observations to the twelve 


J and ^ are moreover identified in a common spelling (*h). This is 
much more audacious than anything advocated hi this paper. 
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aspirates of the Hindi alphabet. But, in a Hindustani - English 
Dictionary, the ^-ignoring principle is also applicable, and 
should be applied, to gk. jck and zk r Roman symbols for three 
Persian or Arabic aspirates. For these letters are, or always 
may be, (in loan-words) uttered like m and respectively. 
Foreign as the words themselves continue, their pronunciation 
has become naturalized. 

As to the English symbol sh, which in Forbes and Craven 
does duty for w. and its twin differentiations from a plain 
15 -sound are. in native utterance, so subtle and evasive that, 
for the purposes of word -sequence, the three sounds should be 
identified, and possess in common one word-displacing power 
only. Thus, for instance, one would find in Craven the 
following arrangement : 

Saisi A. the business of a groom. 

Shaitan A, the evil spirit, 

Saivad A. a hunter. 

SECTION II. 

The Hindustani Homophones and Word-sequence 

Certain groups of Hindustani letters are remarkable for 
the fact that the letters of each group, while differing in 
shape and origin, are sounded alike. These homophonous 
letters, as they are called, constitute another source of confu- 
sion in dictionary arrangement. 

The proposals which I intend putting forward in this new 
connection do not differ in kind from those already made with 
reference to the aspirates. It remains understood that in this 
Section, as in Section I, correct spelling, and the time- 
honoured symbols for it, are provisionally regarded as intangible 
principles. My main object at present will be to show that, in 
the word-sequence of existing dictionaries, real inconveniences 
are traceable to each homophonous letter- group, and to point 
out how those inconveniences could be removed, 

(I) The sound which in our English alphabet comes second 
is expressed in the Hindi alphabet bv two different signs and 
w, respectively transliterated by 5. v. Such a word for 
instance as ftrs? is, by common custom, colloquially” pro- 
nounced bipar , though educated Hindus consider vipra to be 
the correct way of pronouncing” it. 1 Of this controversy all 
that I want to notice, is the fact that, as it is carried between 
the millions of India on the one hand and a few students of 
Sanskrit on the other, no early solution of it can be hoped for. 

Under these conditions a Dictionary, I contend, should 
take no side. Especially it should not, in a matter of pro- 

< Pineott, Hindi Manual , pp. 5 and 6, 
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nunciaiioii, handicap itself by siding with the few against the 
millions, ft should stand neutral. For. of the two contending 
parties, which one are district judges, planters, merchants and 
missionaries more interested in understanding ? With whom 
have they to deal ? 

Why then, in existing dictionaries, do we find a chapter 
headed B, and another chapter headed V '? why, in consulting 
Forbes or Craven for such familiar and universal pronun- 
ciations as basin and bihhdg, should one have to I urn to the 
F chapter ? And so again, in the ease of Craven, for haiku nth . 
held, bichdrak t ' 

There exists a simpler plan than that of crosfevreferenc.es 
{ which require too much editorial method and are unpleasant), 
or that of double-entries (which tell too much on the bulk of a 
volume). This plan consists in accounting, so far as word- 
sequence goes, v to be identical with h. Thus we would have, 
in Craven, under a B F-chapter such arrangements as are indi- 
cated in the following specimens : — 

bamla H. a hole, etc. bast! 8. village, bi.j H. grain, seed.. 
van S. a forest. vasiu H. object. bijak 8. ticket, 

ban H. temper. bastu S. site of • a . rijay. 8. victory. 

house. 

(2) K and q are other homophono us symbols to which in 
Craven a regrettable influence has been allowed. J Hence 
two chapters, respectively headed K and Q, for one initial 
sound. Nor are there cross-references or double -entries to be 
found in either. 

The consequence of this is that unsophisticated learners will 
be unable to obtain dictionary information regarding a number 
of words continually bandied about their ears. For they will 
turn, naturally enough, to the it -chapter for such hackneyed 
terms as qaMliyai, qabza ; qadam . quid, qditn , qqlam s qm&ngo, 
qardr , qasdi, qism , qismat, gist, qurdn . qtimr. Even long after 
it has dawned upon them that not all words of similarly 
sounded initial are classified together, they will again and again, 
in particular cases, fail to bethink themselves of turning their 
discovery to good account. And, at all events, they will deem 
that their dictionary arrangement presumes very much upon 
their patience and leisure. . * 

A more commendable pattern of word-sequence would be 
that exemplified here below :~~ 


1 This particular criticism cannot be levelled at Forbes' Dietkamrv, 
in which the.. Persian qdf is figured by l\ this k wielding no ordering 
power distinct from that of k. 
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Bakawal P. head-cook. 
Baqdyd pi of baqi. 

Bakbakana H. to prattle. 
Bakel H. twine. 

Bakhera H wrangling. 
Bakheriya H. quarrelsome. 
Bdqi A. remnant. 

(3) Four other Persian consonants which loan-words have 
imported into Hindustani are. all of them, of the 2 - type. 1 
The sound however, which Hindustani speakers give to those 
foreign letters indistinctly is /, a sound which already belongs 
to their own m and, in certain positions, to (thus suraj 
and jadi). In short, of the consonantal sounds / in the 
composite Hindustani alphabet, no fewer than six are or 
may be that of the English j. Unfortunately^ neither Forbes 
nor Craven treats them as such. 

Is there in any part of India, I wonder, a resident whose 
ear has not long been familiarized with such pronunciations as 
bajdr (market), jarur, jot\ jiydda, julm ? 

If no other written initial can fit these foreigners but the 
(doubtfully) etymological z , let them have it by all means, yet 
as an article of dress only. For since, in nature, the sound of 
that symbol is. and likely will remain, that of a j , eccentric 
words of the kind should, in a dictionary, find a home among 
the f s. A white crow, I grant, does look a little awkward 
among its mourning brothers : yet, if, for the matter of that, it 
wanted a home all to itself, it would be a lost bird. 

In conclusion, the word-sequence which, for all Persian 
and Arabic terms containing a z , would appeal to me not only 
as practical, but as free from academic bias, would be the one 
exemplified in the subjoined tableaux . They represent portions 
of an imaginary chapter J(Y)Z in a future edition of Craven’s. 


jarrar. 

jiya. 

jonk. 

julIAb. 

bajani. 

zarur. ■ 

ziydda , 

' zor . 

zulm. 

foajar H. hard. 

zarurat. 

zidfat . 

jor. 

juliis. 

bazar P. market. 

jarwai. 

ziydn . 
jiyana. 


bajbaja. 



The Hindi words (they are few) in which an initial is 
pronounced j (thus yatra) would require double-entries of 


l Graven esteemed (rightly in my opinion) that, since those four z’s 
are sounded alike by Indians, one written symbol (viz. plain z) would do 
for them all, in the Homan transliteration of Hindustani. In fact, in a 
Hindustani dictionary, a multiplicity of dots pm*ely etymological an<i 
without influence on pronunciation seems purposeless. Why should 
Persian and Arabic learning go out of its way to perpetuate, in the 
Hindustani romanized spelling, distinctions which Hindustani pro- 
nunciation does not recognize ? I should call this academic nicety out 
of its place 


Kaid A. deceit, fraud. 
Qaid A. confinement. 
Qd } ida P. foundation. 
Qaidi P. prisoner. 

Kaifiyat P. quality. 

Qail A, confessing. 

Kainat A. existing things. 
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identical spelling, under J and Y. This Craven actually does, 
except for jadi and jalan. Forbes also omits jadi under J, 

(4) There is hardly matter for expressing a wish with 
regard to the twofold utterance of n. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, optional pronunciations like m/mmh and 
mannkh have received due attention in the shape of cross- 
references or double-entries. Craven, however, fails to record 
bhdkhd as a double of hhdshd. 

(5) There can be, of course, no question of wishing that, 
even for word-sequence only, the Persian / be reckoned identical 
with the Hindi The reason is that, for yh, the pronuncia- 
tion / is vulgar, and mostly confined to Europeans* who alone 
imagine that qr contains an h somewhere. He who, on that 
account, would miss a word in his dictionary, had better 
obtain a smattering of Hindi pronunciation as given in the 
first; pages of any grammar. 

SECTION III. 

The Nasal. Tone and Word sequence. 

The nasal 'twang with which certain vowels in Hindi 
words are pronounced is expressed in the Nagari script by a 
dot surmounting the affected . vowels. This upper dot is 
romaoized in Craven and Forbes by the letter n or n printed 
after the nasal vowel A There exists another transliterating 
system, in which the Xagarl dot is figured by an upper sinuous 
line, thus- $y ; a, e. % d } U : m. mJ. 

Both manners- -of -symbolizing, the .nasal tone; may, Jf 
I mistake not. be termed official. At any rate the upper 
sinuous line is found in some of the Oriental books printed by 
the Government of Bengal, for instance, in Halm's Kuril kb 
(Grace) Grammar and Folklore. The Union nasals, of course, 
do not differ in sound from the Hindi nasals. 

The great advantages of the latter system will be put in 
evidence by a few observations, which i beg leave to submit. 

(1) In Dictionary word -sequence, a Hindustani word of 
which a nasal vowel is figured by a letter (n. n) lacked on to 
that vowel, necessarily forfeits the relative rank that would 
have otherwise belonged to it. The word is thereby dissevered 
from all cognate words, from words (I mean) of identical 
derivation, in which that same vowel keeps- its natural sound. 
Thus thrown into strange surroundings, it will lose the 


1 The Hindi symbols on are sounded exactly as an> on in the 
French words ban , bon. It was this very analogy no doubt which, with 
the initiators of the romanized alphabet, decided the whole matter of 
how to symbolize the Kagan nasals. In those early days, one system 
did not appear fraught with consequences of a confusing kind more than 
any other system. 
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advantage of having its pedigree, so to say, written on its face. 
Every seh ola rly - minded person will agree that such an 
arrangement is regrettable. 

(2) But here is a more serious inconvenience As a rule, 
the nasal tone in a particular word does not constitute a fixed 
and universally prevailing character of the pronunciation of 
that word. In one portion of the Hindustani-speaking area, a 
strong twang may mark one of its vowels, while in a neigh- 
bearing area the nasal character will be lacking altogether. 
Thus, in Forbes, the two headings ddnw are, from their 
significations, evidently identical with the Persian and Hindi 
daw : kahaunda is but another form of kanaura : so again 
hhaiinhna , to bark, is the same as bhoJcnd. 

Worse than this. Within a Hindustani word as pronounced 
in the same town or village of Hindustan nothing is more 
jumpy and erratic than the nasal sound, if the word contains 
any. A twang often shifts from one vowel to the next, or even 
reduplicates itself, seemingly for no reason at all. Thus, in 
words in which a nasal a is immediately followed by w, the 
twang often travels from a to io t which then becomes vocalized 
to o or it. For instance chhdhw = ckhdon, gdhiv = gdoii, pdhw = 
pdoh, sd h ltd d = sdoiild , bhmlwctr = hhaunrd, Urdnw = Urdon. 
Forbes sometimes needs three entries for one nasalized word : 
thus for ddnwddoL ddwdhdol and ddhwdndoL 

It is clear. I believe, that since a nasal sound is liable to 
so much knocking about, its Roman sign (whatever it be) 
should never enjoy a word-displacing power in dictionary 
sequence. There are three possible schemes for this ; (a) Either 
double or triple entries should be provided methodically and 
exhaustively ; \b) Or the symbols n, ii should be discarded 

and replaced bv ~ or. still better, by the Nagarl upper dot 
itself ; (c) Or. if n or n cannot be abandoned, these letters 
should, in a dictionary, be allowed no influence whatever on 
word-sequence. To the h- ignoring principle as recommended 
there should correspond an n~ or h - ignoring principle. 


in the following tableau the ordering power of letters, as 
exhibited in Forbes and Craven, is contrasted with the 
ordering power here recommended. Such complex notations 
as b[bh\ mean that the /^-element of the aspirate is allowed 
the power of determining a sub-class within the general class 
of words beginning with the basic and main letter (which in the 
example chosen is letter b). 
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Forbes’ order. 

Craven's .order,. 

New ordering power 

b[bh]. 

do. 

b = bh == v. 

eh[ehh]. 

. ■ do . 

eh = ehh . 

d = d[dh = dh], .. 

do. - ■ . . ' 

d-d»dh = dh. 

g[gh = gl>]- 

g[gh - Ct;-gj • . 

g = g>> 


do. . . , 

j - ;li = y. — v.h = (?'« a 
■ few words) y. 

k = k[kh =*kh] .. 

kfkh = kli] 

' k s=rf = kli .== kh. 

11 

n 

n o won f- disj. ih i € i t f f/ 
■power. 

p[ph] 

do. 

. d ■ 

dn.-jj- . , 

p=ph. 

r = r[rh] . . . ' 

,r~r^= rh. 

8[8h] 

do. ■ 

S = sh'. 

t = tfth = th]. .. 

. do. ' ■■'■■ ■. ■■ 

t = t = th - \ h . 

V 

■ 'do. ■ 

see ■ under 'ho 


■ do. ■ 

see under j. 


No alteration as to the ordering power of vowels,, or of 
/,7 a. I . m, natural n, w y. is here advocated. Of course, in the 
dictionary chapter headed by any letter whatever of the 
alphabet, an altered word-sequence may be demanded for 
some words, if they contain as medial or final any of the aspi- 
rates, homophones. or nasals. of which we have treated. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1924. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th February. 1924, at 5-30 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., C.I.E., D.So., C.M.Z.S , F.L.S., 
F.A.S.B.. F.R.S.E., President, in the Chair. 


Members 

Abdul Ali, Mr. A. F. M. 

Abdul Latif, Syed 
Abdul Wali ? Maulavi 
Annandale, Dr, N, 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

Biswas, Mr. K. P. 

Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 

Brij Narayan, Esqr. 

Briihl, Dr. P. J. 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L, 

Chopra, Mr. B, N. 

Cleghorn , Miss M. L. 

Collenberg, Baron H. Rudt von 
Connor, Mr. J. W. 

Das-Gupfca, Prof. H. C. 

Deb, Mr. H. K. 

Dikshifc, Mr. K. N. 

Doxey Mr. F. 

Dunn, Dr. T. O D. 

Ghatak, Prof. J. C. 

Gupta, Mr. X. 

Gurner, Mr. C. W, 

Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce 
Horn, Dr. S. L. 

Iyer, Mr. L. K. A. 

Jackson, Mr. P. S. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

iv. ’ ' ’ Visitors 

His Excellency the Earl of 

Abu I Kasem, Maulavi 
Armstrong, Mr. E. G. 

Armstrong, Mrs. J. E 
Banerjee, Dr. B. B. 

Banerjee, Dr. Gaurang N. ’ . 
Barnard o, Lt.-Coh, F. A. F. 
Chakravarti, Mr. T. 

Cooper, Mr. B. M. 

Cotton, Hon. Mr, H. E. A. 

Craig -Brown, Mrs. 

Datta, Mr. H. N. 

Fallow, Rev, J. 

Falsen, Mr. H. A. 

Fani, Mr. Roger 
Ghose, Hon. Mr., Justice B. B. 
Ghosh. Mr. S. C. 


present : — 

Johanns, Rev. P. 

Kazim Shiraz i, Aga Muhammad 
Khuda Baksh, Mr. S, 

Knowles, Major R. 

Law 7 , Babu Bimala Charan 
Law, Babu Satya Charan 
Maitra, Babu Shishir Kumar 
Majumdar, Prof. B. C. 

Manen , Mr. Johan van 
Mehta, Mr. R. D. 

Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mukherji, Mr. S. 

Ottens, Mr. H. 

Paseoe, Dr. E.H. 

Prashad, Dr. B. 

Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray Chowdhuri, Prof. H. C. 
Rethmeyer, Mr. W. H. 

Singha Roy, Rai Bahadur Lalit 
Mohan 

Sinha, Raja Bahadur B. N, 

Sircar, Babu Ganapati 
And others, 


present : — 

Ly tton. Governor of Bengal. 

Grant, Col. J. 

Gupta, Mr N. N. 

Garner, Mrs. C, W. 

Harvey, Mr. & Mrs. C. H. 

Jackson, Mrs. A. M.E. 

Kramriseh, Dr. Stella 
Letapier , Mr. 

Maitra, Mr. H. C. 

Nazir Ahmad, Hafiz 
Panton, Hon. Mr. Justice E. B. H. 
Pearson, Hon. Mr. Justice H. G. 
Raksha, Mr. L. M. 

Roy , Mr. P. L. 

Sarkar, Mr. B. B. 

Sen, Prof. Benoy K. 

Shaw, Babu Fran Krishna 


II 
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Siifwerhjolm, Mr. C. A. E. 
Sokhey, Mr. L. 

Srinivasa Rao, Mr. H. 
Teixeirs, Rev. A. A. 
Townend, Mr. H. P. V. 
Trout, Mr. & Mrs. E. 


Tullio, Dr. G. 

Urquahart, Prof. W. S. 
Verschuur, Mr, Antonie 
Wesfcoeldmven, S. J., Rev. 
Wh Rehouse, 'Mr. B. E. 

And others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
lor the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1924 
and appointed Miss M. L. Oleghorn and Dr. S, L. Horn to be 
Scrutineers, 

The President also ordered the distribution of copies of the 
Annual Report for 1923 and called on the General Secretary to 
make a- few remarks upon it. 

The Annual Report was then presented, (Follows sepa- 
rately.) 

At 5-50 p.m. the President vacated the Chair and invited 
the Hon'ble Mr. H. E. A. Cotton to occupy it during his 
absence from the room. 

The President, the Treasurer and the General Secretary 
then left the meeting room to .receive His Excellency, the 
Earl of Lytfcon, Governor of Bengal, Patron of the Society. 

On the arrival of the Patron at 6 p.m. the President intro- 
duced the Council to him, addressed a few words, of welcome 
to him and invited him to occupy the Chair, 

After his installation, the Patron called on the retiring Pre- 
sident to read an Annual Address. (Follows separately,) 

After the reading of the Annual Address, the Scrutineers 
reported and the President announced the results of the 
Council election. (Follows separately.) 

The retiring President, after announcing the new Council, 
gave place to the President for 1924, who thanked the Society 
briefly for his election and invited the Patron to address the 
meeting. 

The Patron .then addressed the meeting, (Follows sepa- 
rately.) 

After the reading of the Patron's address, the President 
for 1924 briefly thanked the Patron and made the following 
announcements. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the year 1923.— 
" The Prize is awarded to Mr, Bhailal M. Amin," B.A., First 
Assistant to the Indigo Research Chemist, Pum/* 


Barclay Memorial Medal for 1923;- 
been deferred to 1924;?. 


** Consideration has 
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Election of Fellows. — “ No valid nominations having been 
received, no Fellows are elected this year.” 

Associate Members. — ;; The Council proposes for election 
as Associate Members of the Society :• — 

Mr. Wladimir Ivanow, and Pandit Karnal Krishna Smriti- 
tirtha.” 

After these announcements the President declared the 
Annual Meeting to be dissolved and invited those present to 
examine a number of Exhibits. (Follows separately.) 

At 7 p.m. .the Patron left the meeting, conducted by the 
President for 1924, after which the President called a Monthly 
General Meeting for the transaction of business. 




ANNUAL ADDEESS, 1923-24. 

It is a useful, but not a universal, custom for mur pres 
ldent to preface his annual address with a statement as to the 
progress of the Society. This practice i propose to follow to 
some extent, but my selection of data will he eclectic and the 
tacts I cite are cited to point a moral. A more detailed and 

■Sm 1 C ?i ed aC T n n’ f the work of the Sociefc y "«!! he found in the 
annual leport. Our research work, as most of you know is 
divided into five sections, which are called, for want of better 
names, the Philological, the Natural History, the Fhvsics the 
Anthiopologica] and the Medical Sections. To each of these at 

ZtZl h ° l 'T Ty Seeietar - V allotted, whose function it is to 
encouiage and organize its special work. 

Into the arcana of the Medical Section it behoves not a 
layman to penetrate, but I would lack appreciation if 1 failed to 
™" 6 '“* Uia,<! M *<” «• Knowles, our nTdica, score, 
succms, m convening special meetings of his section. ‘ 

,f lie na ?“ e of the Philological Section is anything but des-' 
ciiptive. Of recent years it has done little that can be called 

OrienHl'Ti m + a res t r _ lc ted sense, but it includes in its scope 
Oriental literature, history, archaeology and even art Its 

STtoek" o l % kSt ^ haS been the n^r/'Lkot 

tikmg stock of its possessions. Three cataiosrties of Hip 
ancient manuscripts in our possesion or held inVust by U s 
tor government have been published or are on the eve of 

work of 'vam | eat - 0i P , rime iui P° rtauce in its own line. The 
entafis mneb l gU1 f g “ Ia , rge collecti ™ of Oriental manuscripts 

protesV 1 n ° mechanic*! 

critical' farndt-f -f, ^ hlgh( f Bobol *™Mp> the most acute 

traint It - * le I ? osfc devoted self-negation and res- 
are stored Tii 6 ,° n - v 011 tke s P ofc where the manuscripts 
Societv r/ le # Catalogues of manuscripts issued bv the 
as thev nr; • eret ° re ’ a v f -V real part of our work, carried out, 
SerasXe^ a r/- C T n libmry and b - v ^holars who devote 
us to whotTii P a 8 ® nse to our service - Even to those of 

logues should hlf X S °r PtS { f 6 B6alerl books - the three cata ' 
second andtoird \ ° >jeets ° f £gitimate pride. I refer to the 

SSS.2; z of c m«S a r- d t* 1 M . d 

scholar in r»Z! i P ’ our most distinguished Sanscrit 
CIE and' tn *»’ Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
Mr " Wla dimir T°- & Ca ** logue of Persian manuscripts by 

to all orientalist"^’ lbe Shastri’s previous work is known 
tation. and that * n f ill 8 2 ew . ™ u f es enhance his own repu- 

buf 'I would rather d"* ^i° eiet , y u fcil roughout the civilized world ; 

, wonid rather dwell on the work of Mr. T van mu *a o Ik /vl *» ** 
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studies that may be reckoned as Islamic and because it is 
one of the most pleasant duties of the chairman of a learned 
body to welcome fresh talent. Mr. I vanow has laboured under 
great difficulties ; his diligence and application have been 
beyond all praise, and even to one who is not a Persian scholar 
his concise descriptions of the manuscripts convey a sense of 
scholarship and proportion. 

In the work of the Natural History Section I have myself 
taken so large a part that it is difficult for me to judge it 
fairly. The zoological papers seem to me accurate rather than 
profoundly original. I would, however, call your attention to 
an interesting memoir, to be issued shortly in our Journal, on 
the botanical ecology of Burma. This is by Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, now f professor of geology in the new Rangoon Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Leslie Lord, I.A.S. Its importance lies in the 
careful correlation of geological, metereological and botanical 
data; for correlation is what is lacking in most scientific work 
of the present day. 

Anthropology in all its branches is at present undergoing a 
crisis : it is struggling to become scientific and to escape from the 
tramels of sentiment. The branch which has perhaps been most 
sedulously cultivated in India is prehistoric archaeology, a sub- 
ject that provides abundant scope for the imagination — if ima- 
gination it be to erect aery edifices of theory on an imaginary 
basis. Fortunately the echoes only of the fall of such theories 
have reached our Society, but the echoes have reverberated. 
In spite of defects, the prehistoric work of Indians has been 
belauded by European prehistorians — often, I am afraid, on the 
principle on which Dr. Johnson praised women preachers and 
dancing dogs. Some of the work is sound ; it is often well 
expressed, but its lack of caution betrays a lack of maturity 
and judgment. If Indian anthropology is to take a permanent 
place in the comity of learning it must purge itself of crudities 
and extravagance. When I think of the anthropological oppor- 
tunities we waste in India I can hardly restrain my indignation. 
There is no branch of science which gives so great a scope 
for humbug, none so readily prostituted to politics, none that 
calls for greater detachment and caution, and none more 
important to the human race. The most promising work 
recently communicated to our Society is Professor P. C. 
Mahalanobis’s mathematical analysis of anthropometric data. 

Chemistry and physics, both of which come within the 
purview of our Physics Section, do not lend themselves to the 
purely Oriental studies to which our Society is pledged. We 
have received a few short papers in this section, mostly from 
the Indian Science Congress, but nothing of great importance 
has been published. It is unfortunate that our distinguished 
Indian physicists rarely deign to publish the first fruits of their 
best work in India. 
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We publish annually two supplements to our Journal which 
are closely associated with, rather than actually incorporated 
in the work of the Society. I refer to the Numismatic Supple - 
ment and to the Report of the Indian Science Congress. The 
former is edited by our numismatic secretary, who is not a 
member of our Council and does not reside in Calcutta. The 
papers included in it are not submitted in the ordinary course 
to our publication committee. By their publication, however, 
the Society assists in the work for which it was founded and its 
Journal gains in circulation. This year’s supplement has been 
issued with a separate pagination and contains much interest- 
ing matter. 

Our relations with the Indian Science Congress are perhaps 
unique, but they are none the worse for that. The Congress 
from the time of its birth has placed itself under the fegis of 
the older body and we have undertaken the administration of 
its affairs when it is not in session. Subject to powers of veto, 
we publish the proceedings of its meetings and consider for 
publication in full in our Journal or Memoirs the manuscripts 
of papers read to its sections. In doing all of this we assume 
our proper position as the leading and most firmly established 
learned body in India. It has been decided that in future the 
report, which increases year by year both in bulk and In scien- 
tific value, shall be issued as a separate publication by our 
Society, which contributes half the cost of printing. 

Apart from the catalogues to which I have referred and of 
certain works in the Bibliotheca Indica , our main labour in the 
last year has, however, been that of administrative reform* 
Active members of a learned body are rightly suspicious of 
anything that is merely practical, for it is one of our main 
duties to remember, and make others remember, that the 
ponderable is not the final test, nor the sure foundation, 
either of civilization or of virtue. It is, nevertheless, a prime 
necessity that a learned body should be well administered, and 
by good administration I do not mean the invention or pursuit 
of officialdom, which is a curse and not a blessing, but the 
assurance that our finances are managed in such a way that 
we get the best return for our money, whether in material or in 
intellectual gains, that the correspondence of our office is con- 
ducted efficiently and with as little friction as may be, that 
our meetings and publications are well organized and that our 
material possessions, our buildings, our historical and artistic 
treasures, and even our files, do not fall into disorder or 
disrepair. Unless your Council can effect all of this it is 
unworthy of your confidence. That we are alive to the danger 
is evident from the fact that we have nominated as your presi- 
dent a business man of the capacity and status of Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerjee. We can trust to him, if to any one, that the 
reforms we have instituted will be placed on a permanent basis. 
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On assuming this chair a year ago I said that there were 
two kinds of pessimists, those who said that things were bad 
and could not be improved, and those who said that things 
were bad and must be improved. I claimed that we might all 
belong to the latter class. These words, which seem to have 
caused offence to some of our weaker brethren, were not idle 
words. I knew that our building was almost falling over our 
heads, that the administration of our office was almost bank- 
rupt, that our resources were being wasted through lack of 
co-ordination and caution, and that our manuscripts, copper- 
plates, pictures, etc., were not being properly conserved. This 
was no one’s fault in particular. Our office had been for over 
thirty years in charge of an assistant secretary, who kept its 
administration in his head ; our honorary secretaries were busy 
men who had no time to go into details ; the war had disorga- 
nized our correspondence, and there was a lack of co-operation 
and energy in every department. I believe that this was due 
largely to the fact that members of the Society had left things 
too much in the hands of the Council — not that the members 
of the Council were indifferent or negligent ; but because we 
were perhaps concerned a little too exclusively with the intel- 
lectual part of our duties* Like the honorary secretaries we 
were all busy men, engaged in intellectual work. To excuse 
ourselves would be to accuse ; it is better to be frank in such 
matters and I may say that I have been a member of the 
Council myself for the best part of twenty years. I am one of 
those who think that it is better to wash dirty linen in public 
than never to wash it at all. 

It is, however, easy enough to confess failure when it 
is well on the way to he retrieved. We meet without debt in 
a building entirely renovated, thanks largely to the generosity 
and skilful workmanship of our builders, Messrs. Martin & Co. 
It is now one of the soundest and one of the handsomest in 
Calcutta. The administration of our office has been reformed ; 
stock is being taken of all our publications, indexes have been 
prepared for former numbers of our Journal and the depart- 
ments of correspondence and finances have been correlated. 
A committee of artists and scholars is re-arranging our pictures 
and historical documents, and a body of volunteers is at work 
in the library. All this has been brought about by the appoint- 
ment of a general secretary who can devote his full time to the 
Society’s administration, and also by close co-operation between 
the general secretary, the honorary treasurer and the president. 
This much I may claim for my own share in the work, that I 
have supported the general secretary, and not opposed the 
virtuous caution of our honorary treasurer too strenuously. 
Mr. J. van Manen, in whose person the old post of general 
secretary has been revived, possesses, if he will pardon my say- 
ing so, qualities very rare in a scholar. He is at once a man 
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of learning and a man of affairs, almost as capable of making 
a business-like disposition of a practical problem as of editing 
a Tibetan text. It is a rare good fortune of the Society to 
have secured his services at a time of crisis. Professor Raman’s 
mathematical knowledge has not made him ignorant or scornful 
of sound finance : physics and finance are perhaps an even rarer 
combination than business and Oriental learning. We are not 
out of the wood yet, though our finances are sound, but there 
is every hope for the future, if members and Council will work 
together. I would appeal to all members of the Society who 
have complaints or suggestions to make, not to grumble, but to 
make them direct to the Council, which will welcome criticism, 
especially if it be constructive. We only ask that it be practical. 
The Council must be in a real sense representative of the gene- 
ral body of active members if its administration is to be sound. 

Like most of those who have to deliver a presidential 
address I have been troubled both as to the subject of my dis- 
course and as to the means of expressing what I had to say. 
Wot inspiration I have gone to the ten addresses delivered 
by our founder Sir William Jones, over a century ago. It is a 
hundred and forty years since the first of these was composed, 
but their spirit endures and their lesson for us is still a living 
lesson. Their most vital point is growth, their most urgent 
appeal for combination, their great moral lesson the absence of 
intellectual selfishness. When he gave his inaugural address to 
this Society in January, 1784, William Jones had newly 
arrived in the country with some reputation as a student of 
Persian, He was eager for all knowledge about India and the 
other countries of Asia, determined that such knowledge should 
be rendered available; but he had not as yet any acquaintance 
with the Sanscritic languages. In his addresses, which cover a 
period of nine years and at first contain much that was ephe- 
meral and even to our modem eyes a little absurd, we see him 
gradually becoming a profound Sanscrit scholar and finally the 
leading authority on a new subject, in a sense the founder of 
Indian history as well as of our Society, itself the mother of 
scholarship in India. And yet there is no boasting, no exulta- 
tion even, but merely a calm statement of facts, logical deduction 
and general principles. 

All this was brought about by the combination of two very 
different types of intellect and training, which, alas, it seems 
no longer possible to combine. There was that of the cultured 
Englishman whose classical education was something more 
than a mere cramming of Greek and Latin notes, for it had 
become part of his very self and he thus understood the 
comparative method ; and there was that of the Indian pandit, 
who knew 7 every iota of his text and knew it honestly and 
accurately. Accuracy and comparison are the twin pillars of all 
modern learning, and those who would call themselves scholars 
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must combine the two, for one is useless without the other. 
The pandit is still with us; but he remains where he was; 
the young Indian patriot despises him and the English official 
who becomes a scholar in India is no longer with us. or exists 
as a bird rare on the earth, haunting the lonely places of the 
jungle. 

We are told that this is due to the strenuous life of the 
present age as compared with the leisure of the past. The life 
of the present day with its constant journeyings and junketings 
is not conducive to study or application, but we must remember 
that if life was less strenuous a century ago it was also much more 
difficult, not merely in material things, but in all the apparatus 
of learning. Books and instruments were difficult to obtain, 
Indian history and literature were buried in obscure man- 
uscripts, and the very unhealthiness of existence, the high mor- 
tality among the scholar’s friends’, his own attacks of fever and 
physical depression, the Gargantuan meals he was forced by cus- 
tom to make, the universal drinking of heavy drinks unsuitable 
to the climate, all this must have hampered and restrained him 
in a manner which it is difficult for us to appreciate to-dav. 

Like the light ladies who exercise a posthumous fascination 
over our Calcutta historians, the past has a glamour of its own ; 
but it is no false modesty on our part to confess that our pre- 
decessors as pioneers were better men than we are, that their 
work had a fundamental importance which ours can never 
gain. We have no longer the whole of Hindu history, the 
whole of Sanscrit; literature, before us as an uncharted ocean 
of learning unexplored ; the outlines of evolution, the funda- 
mentals of electricity, of physical chemistry* even of physio- 
logy have been discovered by our predecessors ; we know that 
the Greeks of history were not the pioneers of civilization in 
Europe; Egyptian and the languages of Assyria can be read 
with ease; even American archaeology has become a branch of 
polite learning, and the scripts of Crete and Asia Minor and 
Mexico will doubtless soon be deciphered, adding we know not 
what to the history of Asia and the world. These things 
were hidden from Sir William Jones and his contemporaries, 
but the very exuberance of our knowledge renders it inoper- 
ative : we are all specialists, none of us philosophers. 

The question that has oppressed me as your president for 
the last year is this, * s We may have maintained or even im- 
proved our material position, but how far have we grown in 
learning ? A learned body which does not grow in learning 
is well on the way to decay. The question is hard to answer, 
for the difficulties and dangers of our position are clearer at 
the moment than any progress a year can show. , What then 
are the difficulties and dangers? If we are to discuss them we 
must discuss them frankly. One of the profound psycholo- 
gical facts utilized by the • Roman Church is that confession 
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is good lor the soul; modem psychologists tell us that it is also 
good for the body, and I believe that this is Just as true for a 
public body as for an individual. Much of the difficulty 
of modem life is due to subconscious or conscious suppression, 
to what is wrongly called tact, and without confession we 
cannot consider our position fairly. If only Governments and 
other responsible bodies would frankly confess the mistakes 
they are bound as human institutions to make, there might be 
some sanity in politics* I do not think that our difficulties 
and dangers are essentially different from those by which 
societies like our own are beset in other countries. They may 
differ in degree, but not in kind ; some of them may be greater 
in India than in Europe or in America, but the converse is 
probably true also. The readiness with which our administra- 
tion has responded to reform proves the essential soundness 
of its fabric. 

There are two main dangers which surround learning 
at the present day in all countries, namely officialdom and the 
low standard of polities. The real needs of every country 
are sanitation and education ; the first object is to provide 
healthy minds in healthy bodies for the great majority of 
the race : from this all other good things would flow. It 
could not be done in a daj\ but with the aid of learning 
in the widest sense I believe that statesmen could achieve 
it in the end. But we live in an age of politicians. The 
function of the politician is compromise and expediency ; 
his appeal to prejudices and emotions, not to reason or 
the inherent virtue of mankind. Original sin is his happy 
hunting-ground* Prejudices and excited emotions are alien 
to a body whose cult is that of learning, and I am con- 
vinced that one of the reasons why our Society has weathered 
the storms of nearly a century and a half and has lived to 
twice the allotted age of man, is that it has never touched 
politics, The day that brings politics into the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal — and I trust it will never dawn — will mark the 
beginning of the destruction of the work of Sir William Jones 
and Ms colleagues, for learning belongs to no party and no 
race. 

Under a bureaucratic government — and there is no form 
of government so bureaucratic as democracy — the danger of 
officialdom is always with us. It is particularly great in a 
society subsidized by government. Let me say at once that 
both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
have treated us liberally in this respect — not only in the funds 
they contribute to the Philological and Anthropological Sec- 
tions, but in refraining from interference. I cannot claim that 
our administration of these funds has always been satisfactory, 
that the best use has always been made of the money, or the 
best men employed to do the work ; but I do claim this, that far 
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more would have been wasted, and we would have had far less 
fruit to show, if government had insisted on introducing the 
extravagant methods of the Accountant General’s office into 
the administration of these funds. I know of nothing more 
liable to cause their waste than the system of resuming all grants 
made for science or literature at the end of each financial 
year— as if it were possible to spend the allotted amount for 
universal subjects honestly within a time-limit so brief as a 
year ! : 

Apart from government grants, however, the menace of 
officialdom is present, thanks to our optimists, in our domestic 
affairs. One of the points on which I have had to insist in 
our recent administrative reforms is that the making of new 
rules will not help us much. Sir William Jones said in his 
inaugural address a hundred and forty years ago : “ perhaps 
it may 7 be advisable at first, to prevent any differences of 
sentiment on particular points not immediately before us, to 
establish but one rule, namely to have no rules at all. This 
only 1 mean, that, in the infancy of any society, there ought 
to be no confinement, no trouble, no expense, no unnecessary 
formality.” With the reduplication of the word “ unneces- 
sary,” the last sentence is as true of the ripe old age as of the 
infancy of any learned body. Rules are always to a large 
extent concessions to human weakness and folly; if unduly 
multiplied or complicated they merely breed suspicion or 
become an anodyne, an excuse for refraining from action when 
a drastic operation may be necessary. Our rules have so far 
remained comparatively few and simple. Long may they 
remain so! Officialdom from without can hurt us little ; it is 
internal officialdom 1 fear. 

If we have as yet escaped the two main dangers which 
beset learning, ought we not to congratulate ourselves on our 
happy state ? Some there be who would fold their hands and 
smile complacently — optimists; but I have confessed myself a 
pessimist, and to say that we have escaped these dangers 
does not mean that they have ceased to be dangers ; nor are 
they the only dangers. The times are difficult for Oriental 
scholarship in India. We are at the parting of the ways and 
only the confirmed optimist can be quite sure that we are 
even in a state of transition. The greatest Greek scholars 
were never natives of Athens. Latin scholars of Rome or 
Egyptian scholars of Cairo ; scholarship in Calcutta must 
prove itself an exception to the rule. I am always expecting 
great things of Indian scholarship, but must confess myself 
disappointed with much of the indology of India. Good work is 
done, but there is little true imagination or originality and pro- 
gress is delayed, not accelerated, by wild extravagance, by the 
readiness with which those in authority accept a low standard 
and by the good-natured but injudicious praise of scholars 
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abroad to whom Indian scholarship comes as a surprise, as a 
new thing from which too much must not be expected. 
There can be only one ultimate standard for true scholarship is 
it sound or is it not ? Praise bestowed on research for racial, 
political or official reasons is an insult to true learning, not a 
compliment. Nor is the abuse of others an argument in favour 
■of sound work, for two blacks can never make a white. 

In the Asiatic Society of Bengal we have at any rate 
attempted, not always successfully I fear, to maintain a high 
standard. In so doing ! am convinced that we have done the 
greatest service to Indian scholarship. Unsound research is 
ephemeral : like the parasite of a disease it produces its own 
toxin, but before its suicide it may destroy the body that 
nurtures it. 

Work that has been done by our older scholars proves 
that sound work can he done on Indian literature in India by 
Indians, but our younger men are impatient. It is patience 
and moderation that are lacking, not brains. The work of 
most young men in all countries is potentially unsound, 
because their emotions are on a higher plane than their 
knowledge or their wisdom. It is easy lor a teacher to arouse 
their emotions to fanaticism, much less easy to restrain them 
into fruitful channels. No great work of science ever depended 
on imagination alone : restraint is also necessary. 

Let me make it clear that I am not denying the impor- 
tance of imagination in science. It is like the heat which 
■starts a chemical reaction, but the chemist must have his 
furnace under full control in order that the product may 
.remain after the fire is extinguished. By all means let us 
encourage enthusiasm, but encourage it in a way that will 
render it productive, that will produce from it solid and per- 
manent results. : .v: ■ : ; y 

There are two directions in which I think our Society 
might do more than it has done to encourage sound scholar- 
ship— namely in introducing the young scholar to the litera- 
ture of his subject and in broadening the outlook of the 
specialist, "V : \ v . ' . . 

In my own line of work I find that one of the chief diffi- 
culties of the research student is that he does not know how 
to use his books. This is just as true in Europe as it is in 
India. Neither at Edinburgh nor at Oxford was I taught 
how to consult a library, and perhaps it Is a matter which the 
student must learn for himself. I .have? often been astonished— 
until I called to mind my own early difficulties — to find how 
ignorant many of those actually engaged in research were of 
■all that had already been published on their subject. The 
books might be in the next room, but the student did not know 
what to extract from them, or even that it was necessary to 
extract anything at all. In Calcutta, in spite of all that has 
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been said, we are exceptionally well off for research literature 
on most subjects, much better off than they are in m&ny uni- 
versity towns in Europe, very much better off than they are 
anywhere else in Asia. 

That literature is not consulted here as it ought to be is 
due to several causes, for example, ignorance of European 
languages and of those of the Far East, lack of imagination 
and breadth of outlook on the part of both professors and 
students, and, above all, to the spirit of the school, which pro- 
claims, as a former Master of my old college at Oxford is fabled 

to have done, “ All there is to know, I know it, and 

all 1 don’t know isn't knowledge." When I was studying 
primitive magic among the half -civilized Malays of the Pafcani 
States some twenty years ago 1 often heard a saying which 
struck me much — lain bomor lain sJcola , “ every medicine-man 
his own school." This saying might be applied to subjects 
more exalted than magic. Complaints have reached me as 
president of this Society that young scholars, and sometimes 
even scholars of established repute, are afraid to submit their 
papers to our publication committee, because they are pupils 
or friends of some one who has opposed a member of the 
committee or of the Council, as a- rule on some totally different 
issue. Such complaints indicate, perhaps, a certain weakness 
on the part of those who complain, but surely the premier 
learned society in Asia should be above the reproach they 
convey ? They prove that the school is defeating its own end, 
and that the mutual assistance for which it grew into being is 
working it disservice ; if there is the slightest truth in their 
implied reproach they also prove that we in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal must put our house into order in other respects 
than the purely administrative. No worse accusation could 
be brought against our Council than that of favouritism in 
research. To my mind it is as bad as any other form of dis- 
honesty, and I trust that our senior scholars will insist on any 
charge or insinuation of the kind being investigated fearlessly 

To return to the young scholar and his books. It is a 
worthy function of our Society to bring the two together 
This we are doing to some extent by our catalogues of man- 
uscripts and by Dr. Kemp’s invaluable catalogue of the scientn 
fie periodicals available in Calcutta libraries, but steps should be 
taken to keep the latter up-to-date and to provide an index to 
learned periodicals outside the scope of science : there are few 
even of these which have escaped Dr. Kemp’s net. Much would 
also be effected if senior scholars would set their pupils and 
followers to prepare bibliographies of the subjects on the study 
of which they were engaged. This would assist the older men 
and would be still more beneficial to their juniors, to whom 
the labour would impart an idea of the true scope of .their 
investigations. Young men would be much better employed 
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on laborious work of this kind than in snatching at impossible 
theories, the aim of which is to illustrate the author’s wit, 
the result to prove him young if not a fool. The work would 
teach him,, or ought to teach him, that a sense of proportion, 
a’ devotion to truth are greater things than any sensational 
discovery. 

In my other proposition, that we should encourage 
breadth of outlook among scholars,. I am, I fear, treading' on 
still more delicate ground. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
delightful 41 breakfast table” series uttered much practical 
wisdom, but to us naturalists at any rate his most abiding 
sketch is that of the 44 Scarabee” ; for what he wrote as a 
caricature has become a literal portrait. The Scarabee. you will 
remember, was an entomologist too modest or too diffident to 
claim a special knowledge of the beetles as a whole but content 
with the title of scarabaeist. He was, in fact, a specialist on 
the subfamily SearaMMme, Almost all of us 4< learned men,” 
as we are called, must admit ourselves to be Scarabees, each in 
his own narrow sphere. Each of us, as the Malays say, is like 
a toad under a half cocoanut- shell. But I cannot admit that 
this is an ideal state of mind, though it be rife in all branches 
of learning. We are forced to be specialists not only by the 
complexity of our subject but also by the narrow views of those 
who write upon it. Can anything be more unscientific than a 
failure to recognize the essential unity of nature or of the 
intellect of man as a natural phenomenon ? A single sub* 
family of beetles, a single literary work, may be a worthy 
object of study, but I am convinced that it cannot be sufficient- 
ly worthy to banish ail knowledge of, all interest in* other 
aspects of man and nature from the mind of a reasonable 
man. 

The catalogues and bibliographies we publish are invalu- 
able to the specialist, and not merely to the specialist in the 
narrow sense, but to specialists on totally different lines they 
are of little interest. It is not one of the functions of a society 
like this to educate the uneducated, but we might do some- 
thing to aid in the education of the learned. We might, for 
example, have honorary correspondents abroad and in India 
who would give us summaries of the work published or in 
progress in different countries and different cities. We should 
welcome authorized translations of important works in inacces- 
sible languages such as Russian and Japanese, and should 
encourage the preparation of summaries of existing knowledge 
on special subjects, by specialists who are willing to write for 
us in a language not too technical. I would suggest the founda- 
tion of a committee, on which we should welcome even those 
who were not members of the Society, to further aims of the 
kind. Sir William Jones in Ms inaugural address from which 
I have already quoted, laid down the limits of our studies as 
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the geographical boundaries of Asia, from which he found it 
impossible to exclude certain parts of Africa as a distinct 
entity. “ If now it be asked/’ he said, “ what are the intend- 
ed objects of our enquiries within these spacious limits, we 
answer Man and Nature ; whatever is performed by the one, 
or produced by the other. 5 ' 

When I began to consider the subject of my own address 
some months ago, I intended it to be some branch of natural 
history of which I had made a special study, but the preaching 
instinct is strong in Scotchmen and what I meant to be a mere 
introduction has already exceeded the limits I had set to my 
discourse in the point of length. The cobbler should stick to 
his last, and my profession is not that of the preacher ; but the 
future of a great society such as ours must always be an 
object of supreme interest to a man whom you have done the 
honour to select as your president. I might have pronounced 
a eulogy, but a body so venerable as the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal need not crave for continuous praise or encourage- 
ment. Self-complaisance seems to me out of place, but we 
have no reason to fear the future, if only we put away childish 
things. Our Society has had a glorious past, but the past is 
past and even the present is past before we can grasp it : it 
is of the future we must think. The constant infusion of 
fresh blood must keep our Society young without destroying 
the maturity, the ripe wisdom or the prestige of age. We 
must be vigorous, cohesive, honest to ourselves and others, 
without respect of persons, devoted to pure learnings. Other- 
wise we fail in our pursuit of scholarship, we are unworthy 
of our predecessors. We must stand above party, above 
personalities ; our affairs must be well ordered, our judgment 
unfettered. We must be bold, but not too bold ; not afraid 
of being in advance of others, but careful that we do not out- 
strip reason. 

My address has developed into a little sermon on the text 
“ We have left undone the things which we ought to have done . 55 
Thackeray, the most eminent native of the city in which we 
meet, quotes and comments on Dr. Johnson thus : i( Perhaps / 5 
he says, referring to a little boy who declined to go to a 
lecture, “ Perhaps, he was of Doctor Johnson’s opinion about 
lectures — ‘Lectures, sir! what man would go to hear that 
imperfectly in a lecture, which he can read at leisure in a 
book? * I never went, of my own choice, to a lecture : that I 
can vow. As for sermons, they are different : I delight in them, 
and they cannot of course be too long.” 

N. Annandale, 

President , Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


February, 1924 . 


PATRON'S ADDRESS. 


Speech by His Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor op 
Bengal, at the Annual Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal on the 6th of February, 1921. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I for one have listened with great interest and apprecia- 
tion, though also with chastened thoughts, to Dr, Annandale’s 
very able address. As he says, a body so venerable, so firmly 
established and with so wide a reputation as the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, can afford to be criticised where other societies of 
lesser strength may require coaxing and praise. This is not 
only a comforting consideration to the members of this ancient 
and learned society, it is a comfort which I apply to myself 
when f remember that I am a bureaucrat, an official and worst 
of all — a politician, and that Dr. Annandale has just expressed 
a healthy detestation of all such people. Well, like the Asiatic 
Society the official and the politician are old enough to take 
care of themselves. Criticism is not new in their experience 
and it has never done them any harm. Professors and politi- 
cians do not often have a very good opinion of each other, but 
as Dr. Annandale is not a. typical professor, and as I do not 
regard myself as a typical political*. we are not likely to 
quarrel, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal affords a most con- 
genial atmosphere in which we can meet as intimate friends. 

1 can say in all sincerity that 1 agree with the sound doctrines 
be has enunciated, and I would apply them to my calling as 
well as to Ills. The standard he has laid down for true scholar- 
ship is also the only standard for true statesmanship and if 
praise bestowed cm research, M for racial, political or official 
reasons is an insult to true learning,’ " similar praise is equally 
insulting to true statesmanship. 

Although he described himself as a ‘ - pessimist,” I was glad 
to find a confident and hopeful note running through Dr. 
Armandale’s address. The year which he has reviewed has 
been one of achievement in many directions. To begin with, 
the building which forms the headquarters of the society and 
in which we meet to-night, has been entirely renovated. The 
extensive repairs which have been undertaken will give it a 
new lease of life and it will require no further expenditure of 
any magnitude for another generation at the least. The oppor- 
tunity has been taken to introduce various Improvements 
. which will result in making the pictures, books and manuscripts 
more easily accessible and at the same time more immune 
from the ravages of the climate. The operations have &lso 
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disclosed the fact that a large number of books require binding 
and attention All this is a very positive achievement and the 
more creditable when we remember that Rs. 85 000 have been 
raised by the society without recourse to a public anneal The 
achievement is one of which the society may justly be proud 
for there are few soeieties in any country which could meet 
extraordinary expenditure of such a kind without their normal 
activities being at, least temporarily obscured. It shows 
that the society has a real reverence for this building which 
was erected by public subscription over a century ago on this 
land, presented by the Government of India, and which has 
been for so long the treasure house of the society’s priceless 
possessions Indeed, few learned bodies in any countrypossess 
a greater stole of historical and artistic treasures, no other 
learned body in Asia possesses so valuable a library of books 
and manuscripts, and all these are possessions which can claim 
to be a national responsibility and not merely the private pro- 
perty of the society You remember what Napoleon said in 
the presence of the Pyramids. I can say to you to-dav almost 
in the same wools -‘-Ladies and gentlemen, from these vener- 
able walls 110 years of solid work and brilliant history look 
down upon m" J 

The second achievement is the reorganization which has 
been effected in the management of the society’s affairs The 
appointment as General Secretary of one who combines the 
practical capacities of a business man with the learning of a 
discriminating scholar is a great asset to the society and 
should have a far-reaching influence on its administration 
d he reorganization should resuit in a more economical use of 
the society's resources, the co-ordination of its various branch- 
es and the consequent avoidance of wastage and overlapping 
1 trust that it will pave the wav fpr increased activities and 
that, as a direct result, the valuable materials which the 
soeiety possesses may become more readily available for the 
researches of its scholars; 

Yet a third achievement has made the past Tear eventful 
and m one perhaps which marks another turning point in the 
history of the society. I refer to the number of the new 
members who have joined during the year. Although the 
total number of present members U oniv jusc above the aver- 
age— a« calculated throughout the history of the society— the 
number of new admissions during the past year was the largest 
recorded for the last ten years This is a most encouraging 
sign . as it indicates a grow ing inter* si in the various subjects— 
embracing, as Sir William Jones declared, the whole realms of 

man and nature — in whi»«h the society’s activities are exer- 
cised. ; ; , . * 

, are the material achievements and progress of the 
society, although, of course, these achievements have a far 
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wider significance than their mere material aspect and give 
promise of. a healthy mind developing within. The condition 
of a society such as this should be estimated primarily -from 
the point of view of its intellectual development and the pro* 
ducts of the year, but its material prosperity may be an indi- 
cation of the spirit pervading the members; . 

Dr. A nn and ale has given us his appreciation of the year’s 
work in this direction, and he has told us what he considers 
the main dangers to- the .advance of learning and the chief 
defects in the outlook and aims of many present day scholars. 
I trust that his criticism will fall on good soil, and that 
students and scholars will take to heart his admirable advice 
regarding, the cultivation, of soundness and restraint. The 
imagination is already there, and if supplemented by these 
other two qualities — but not otherwise — will give to Indian 
scholarship a special distinction. His- address was foil -of 
suggestion, and I was specially interested in that part of it in 
which he characterised accuracy and comparison as the twin 
pillars, of modern learning and said that real scholarship is the 
combination of the two. 

So far we have had our eyes: only- on the; past; Let us 
now look forward for a moment into the future There' appear 
to me to be two needs which require to be met. The first Is' an 
increase in the membership of the society, and in this connec- 
tion let me say, for the benefit of many who might wish to 
become members, but' are. deterred by a. diffidence : as to their 
qualifications that the society is not confined to scholars and 
specialists* It will welcome ail who are interested in any 
branch of learning and willing to encourage the work of others. 
Just as literature could not flourish if it were confined to 
writers and there were no readers, so scholarship and research 
cannot live without the . encouragement of those who are 
enriched by such activities. Increased membership will enable 
the society to extend its operations in many directions and 
though there may be no men of leisure in Calcutta — even the 
busiest men have some .leisure— and I hope they 'will not 
grudge a part of it to the utilization of the society’s scientific 
and artistic resources and adding to its utility by joining it a* 
members. 

The second need of the society is to preserve and to dis- 
play to the best advantage its valuable treasures, This will 
require 'additional funds, and unless the increase in your 
membership provides you with sufficient income, some appeal 
to the public may be necessary. I have already told Dr. 
Annandale that though I cannot constitute myself the chief 
beggar on your behalf, I shall be glad to consult with the 
members of your Council as to the best means of obtaining the 
funds .that you require. 

; Let,. me say, in conclusion, that I am very honoured to be 
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the patron of a society of which Warren Hastings was the first 
patron, which provides for the contact of such diverse races 
and which provides a common interest to men of all nations. 
The personnel of the Council indicates the variety of races 
which combine together here in the cause of learning ; and we 
have heard of the contribution which has been made, during 
the year by Mr. Ivanow, a Russian. .. 

The society is the oldest of its kind in the world, and is 
held in the highest esteem by the scholars of the West. The 
Royal Asiatic Society in London is really an offshoot of this 
society and was founded a generation later as the result of the 
endeavours of men who returned to London from. Bengal 100 
years ago, inspired by the work of the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal and determined to form a similar society in England. 
Calcutta is marked out as the meeting ground in the East for 
scholars and artists in all branches of literature and science, 
and it is the most favourable nursery for the pursuit of oriental 
learning. I trust that its value, its prestige, its traditions, 
will receive increasing appreciation from all those who are 
interested in the promotion of learning. 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List of Exhibits shown after the Annual Meeting 
of the Asiatic Society, of Bengal, on the 6th 
February, 1924. 

1. Typical series of Tibetan Images.— The General Secre- 
tary. 

This small collection illustrates variety in subject, treatment 
material and period. 

(1) Gautama Buddha, bronze. 

(2) Aparimitayus or Amitavus, stone. Clod of Life, a DhvSni- 

buddha. 

(3) Manjushri, God of Wisdom, Bodhisatva, gilt copper. 

(4) Vajrapani, wood. (Compare No. 7.) 

(5) Dh arm at a, Sthavira, terracotta. (Inscription.) 

Made in China for Lamaistic use. 

(6) Amoghasiddha, one of the 84 Siddhas, bronze. (Inscription.) 

(7) Guhyaka, mystery-God. 

(Pre- Buddhistic Bon religion, equivalent to Buddhist Vajra- 
pani, No. 4.) 

2. Exhibits from Dr. Stella Kramrisch. 

(1) Head (of Siva ?) from Mathura, Sandstone, 10th century, 
nose and left ear mutilated. 

Remarkable for softness of modelling and expression. The 
eyes, although the pupils are not marked, have the downcast 
glance of meditation effected by the shadow of the deep cut 
underlining the elongated eyes. " The eye- brows, highly conven- 
tional, and the mouth, sensuous in its fulness, are characteristic 
for the medieval school of Mathura. 

(2) Head of Kali, copper-mask, South-Indian, 19th century. 

The broadly summarized features of the cruel face (notice the 
two tusks) are set .off against the elaborate precision of the 
headdress and dame-halo. The 'highly embossed snakes and 
birds denote the late date of the head. 

3. Persian and Arabic Manuscripts in the collections of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal . — Selected by Mb. W. Ivanow. 

This small series of Persian and Arabic MSS. is intended to 
give a general idea of the evolution of Muhammadan calligraphy 
during the last eight centuries, chiefly as represented by specimens 
taken at random from the Eastern half of the Muslim world. 
The art attains its culmination of artistic perfection towards the 
end of the XVe. and the beginning of the XVTc. , at Herat, at 
the courts of the successors of Tamerlan. After that time it 
gradually deteriorates and nowadays, with the progress of 
printing, it may be regarded as one of the lost arts of the past. 
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List of MSS. 

exhibited 

A.H./A.D. 

— 


i. 

515/1121. 

Cairo. 

Arabic, 


627/1230. 

Damascus, 

Arabic. 

’j. 

676/1277. 

(Samarqand.) 

Arabic. 

4. 

685/ 1286. 

(Bukhara.) 

Persian . 

" ' ' 5. 

703/1303. 

(Khurasan ?) 

Arabic. 

’ 6. 

739/1339. 

(Mesopotamia ?) 

Arabic; 

7. 

809/1406. 

Tabriz. 

Arabic. 

s. . 

882/1477. 

(India.) 

Persian. 

■. 9. 

885/ 1480. 

(Turkestan.) 

Persian . 

10. 

901 1495. 

(Herat). 

Persian. 

11 * 

933 1529. 

Bukhara. 

Persian. 

12 . 

989/1581. 

Bijapur. 

Persian , ' 

13. 

1022/1614. 

Golkonda. 

Persian. 

14 . 

1079/1669. 

Mesh bed. 

Persian. 

15. 

1146/1734. 

Ark St, 

Persian. 

16. 

1151/1739. 

Haydarabad . 

Persian. 


4. Specimens exhibited by the Zoological Survey of India, 

Snails and Crabs which spread Disease in Man and Domestic 
Animals, 

The snails, which are found in almost all parts of the world, 
are the hosts of an intermediate stage in the complicated life- 
history of various flukes, which in their adult stage live as 
parasites in the bodies of men or animals* Many flukes gain 
access to their final host from water by being swallowed or by 
boring through the skin, but others pass into crabs or other 
animals before reaching this host . 

New and Interesting Animals. 

Recently captured by the officers of the pilot vessels at the 
■ mouth of the River Hughli. 

Animals from, the Caves of Assam and Burma. 

Cave animals, generally speaking, are remarkable for three 
characteristics s — 

(!) Pal© coloration. 

(2) Degenerate ©yes. 

. (3) The possession of long, thread-like organs of touch. 

In these respects the Indian cave animals are leas remarkable 
• than those of Europe or America, but most of them are paler 
than their relations which live outside, a few have reduced eves 
and many have long feelers, .■ 

5. Copper-plate Grant.— Prof. D. R, Biiandarkar. . • 

-King: Vijayadifcya Satyasrava of the early Chaiukya 

rl : X?Yt€k'Q.4v 

‘Date: Saka 620 = 704 A.I). 

Records a grant of land to a Brahman. 

6. Exhibits from the Archaeological Section of the Indian 

Museum from among Acquisitions of the year 192 >-24.— 
Ram a pea sad Chanda. Esq,; Superintendent, Archaeological 
Section. Indian Museum. ‘ 
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( |) N.S. 4214, 4228, 4232, 4234. 

Neolithic objects found in the Pakokku District, Upper Burma. 
Presented by Mr. K. A. K. Hallowes, Geological Survey of 
India. 

(2) N.S. 4235, 4237, 4239. 

Neolithic stone-axes found at Vaidyapur, Mayurbhanj State, 
Orissa. Presented by Babu Paramananda Aeharya. N.S. 4237 
is a new type. 

,3) N.S. 4193. 

Harappa Seal (original on loan from the Director General of 
Archaeology in India) bearing ancient Indian picture writing 
4) N.S. 4194-4195. 

Casts of two other Harappa Seals. Excavated by Rai Bahadur 
Dayaram Sahni, Superintendent of Archaeology, in 1921. 
Harappa is a village on the old bed of the Ravi in the Montgo- 
mery District, Punjab. 

(5) N.S. 4192. * ' 

Bodhisattva Avalokifcesvara from Rajgir in Bihar. Presented 
by Babu Mrinalkanti Bagchi. 

(G) N.S. 4201. 

Bodhisattva Manjusri found in a field near Jamalpur in the 
Monghyr District, Bihar. 

(7\ N.S. 4167. 

Astrolabe made in 10 1 5 A.H. (A.D. 1638-39) by Muhammad 
Muqlm, son of ‘Isa, son of Ilahdad Ustrulab! Humayum 
Labor!. From Benares. 

7. Eight Dutch Tiles about .200 years old from the ruins of an 
old Indian palace.— Miss B. M. Cooper, A.R.D.8, 

These tiles were taken from the old palace at Murshxdafyad 
where similar ones completely covered the walls of a robm in the 
palace which is now in ruins, having been destroyed by an earth- 
quake about 25 years ago. 

The tiles are said to have been given, in part-payment of a 
debt by the Dutch to Jagat Sett fi< the Rothschild of his time” 
who lent large sums of money to the early Dutch settlers about 
200 years ago. 

S. A wooden board used by the K basis for the sedentary game 
known- as Mawkarkatiya — H C, Das-Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. 

In several parts of India there Is a type of sedentary game 
which is played on a wooden board in which a number of 
shallow holes has been scooped out, which holes are filled up 
with a fixed number of small pieces of stone, cowries/ tamarind 
seeds, etc. These pieces are moved by the players according 
to certain definite rules. Different rules are observed in different 
parts of the country and the game is known as Mdwkdrkdtiyd 
(among the Khasis), Vai lung Man (among theLushais), Kanji- 
guti (among the Goriyas), Oman-gunta p°Ma (among the Telugu- 
speaking people) and Palanguli (among the Tamil-speaking 
people). In Mysore there are three different varieties of this type 
of game. No trace of this type of game has been found in Bengal, 
Behar, the U.P. and the Punjab. 

U. Soylla serrata, Fosskal , from the Miocene beds of Hathab , 
Bharanagar State, Kathiawar. — H. 0. Das-Gupta. M.A., F.G.S. 
\ The common Indian edible crab ( Scylla serrctia, Fosskal) has 
• “ been known, for a long time, to occur in a fossil state ancl the first 
notice about the fossil was published in 1767; Tn sptlte of the 
early date of the find of the fossil, information abotifc the age 
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and the locality of the beds in which the fossil occurs 'is ex- 
tremely vague. The fossil crab exhibited has been identified as 
Srylla s errata, Fosskal. It has been obtained from Hathah. 
Bhavanagar State, Kathiawar. The age of the beds is Miocene.' 

10. Firman of Emperor Shahjalum granting a jagir. Dated 
1642 A.D, — Khan Bahadur S. A. Lat/f (Asst. Secy, to the 
Government of Bengal). 

11. Exhibited by the Geological Survey of India. 

(!) Mierospectroseopio demonstration of the absorption 
bands* of Indian monazite with Dvdimium absorption bands 
in comparator 

(2) A thin section of a pyro.xenite between crossed nicols 
with a reproduction of a direct colour photograph, to show the 
perfection of colour representation attainable 

(3) Sillimanite from Assam with a refractory crucible made 
from similar material. 

(4) Topaz from Burma. 

(5) An Indian meteorite. 

(6) A map showing the distribution of Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic Implements in India, prepared bv Dr J. Coggir* 
Brown 

12. Exhibited by A. F. M . Abdul A U, Esq t J LA.. Imperial 
Records Department 

(1) Treaty with King Christian VIII of Denmark for the 
transfer of the Danish Settlements in India to the English, 
dated 22nd Februarv ; 1845. 

(2) Lahore seals and roll of their impressions. These 
belonged to Baja Ranjit Singh, his sons and officers, and are 
19 in number. 

(3) Timur’s sword with the following inscription in Per- 
sian * — 

** In the name of God the coin pass* on ate and merciful. The 
hand of God is above 4 5 their hands.’ The irresistible sword, 
the enemy-killer, the victorious-, the sword of the king of kings, 
the monarch of monarehs, the Sultan Sahib QSran His Majesty 
- Amir Timur. May God perpetuate his Kingdom and Empire.” 

(4) Album of the portraits of the Moghul Emperor and other 
scions of the House of Timur, beginning from Timur to Baha- 
dur Shah II. the last Moghul Emperor of Delhi. 

(5) Quran on a scroll of paper. 

A unique copy of the Quran, designed for the use of Shins, 

■ written on a scroll of paper about 19 J feet long, and only :» 
inches wide. The calligraphy is of the highest order: though 
ornamental it is simplicity itself. The Dorud, invoking God’s 
blessings on the twelve Imams, runs straight through the scroll, 
and within the outlines of the comparatively large letter of this 
Durud is written in microscopic miniature the whole of the 
Quran, making it a marvellous piece of penmanship. The 
scroll was designed apparently for being used as a charm 
- encased in silver or gold inside the headdress of the wearer. 
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(0) This illuminated manuscript contains what is popularly 
known as the Panjsura , five chapters from the Quran. 

The words of the text are artistically written in a way that 
they are divided into 6 by 4 square spaces on a page and the 
lines composing the squares are the parts of the letters that 
constitute the words. The vowel-points are marked red. 

(7) Another copy of the same, cn a smaller scale. 

(8) Yet another copy of the same on a still smaller scale. 

(9) Agreement. 

Entered into between a man named Sonatan Dufct of pargarm 
Myrnensingh and Rameswar Mitter to the effect that the afore 
said Sonatan Dutt being driven to starvation from famine and 
having incurred debts, undertakes along with his wife to serve 
the said Rameswar Mitter for a period of 70 years. Should he 
or his wife run away the offender would be liable to be seized* 
and punished. Bears the seal of Qazi Md. Afzal. Thirty- ninth 
year of the reign of the Emperor Alamgir (1607 A.D. ), B.S. 1101 . 

1 3 . Exhibited by M i ss M . L . C leghorn , F.L S , F.Z. 8. 

(3) Living specimens of a rare Indian Toad (Kaioula pulchra. 
Gray), captured in the outskirts of Calcutta. 

Specimen preserved in alcohol of the same species, captured 
at AJipore, Calcutta, in March, 191 6, having li ved for over sever# 
years in captivity. 

(2) Specimens and drawing of the parasitic silkworm fly 
(Trycolvga Born by sis. Becher). 

{a) Specimen of fly and puparium. 

(b) Drawings from life illustrating development of the para- 
site. 

The gravity of the ravages of this parasite fly appears to have, 
been overlooked in the silk, districts. A knowledge, howevei , 
of its life-history enables the maggot to be found and destroyed 
before it becomes a fly and starts on its fresh cycle of destruction. 

(3) Specimen and photographs of a new “green” (albino)' 
strain of an Indian Race of Mulberry silkworm, 

Naturally very resistant to, disease infection, producing' white 
cocoons 'which yield inore-reeiable silk per unit than other mm h 
larger cocoons. It is also quick maturing ; so produces an extra 
crop of silk every year. It resembles the small white cocoon 
races of Japan. i'-V v'v''-"" 7 /". 1 :'- 1 

(4) Some new sub- varieties of Indian Mulberry (Morns 
Indica) of economic value in connection with the silk industry. 

(a) Mulberry, producing relatively more leaf than stem, giving 
33 per cent more leaf than the common Indian Mulberry 
cultivated in the silk districts of Bengal. ^ 

{b} Very early budding strum. . : . ■ '■/ ;V ' ■ 

14. Nature Photographs — Satya Churn Law, M.A., BX., 

F.Z.&, M.B.O.U. 

“ Bird-life through a Camera *’ An attempt to record with 
the help of a Camera the habits and haunts of some, Indian 
birds in nature. Nature-photography in respect of ornitho - 
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logical studies in India lias hardly had many votaries, perhaps 
because of Its inherent difficulties. 

The exhibits represent, among others, the following : Nests 
of Sum birds, nest and nestlings of: the Paradise Fly- Catcher, 
Sea-gulls in flight. Grey Partridge with chicks, Weaver-bird’s 
nest, Flamingo. Pelican. Wild Ducks, Vultures and their roost, 
the House-crow. Common Mynah, the Ashy-crowaied .Finch - 
lark, Hawk-Cuckoo, the Brahminy-Kite, Blossom-headed 
Parrot, the Indian Silver -bill, the Bulbul, etc., etc. 

Id, Current Publications of the Asiatic Society., of Bengal , — 
The General Secretary. 

(1) The Office file-copy of the Bibliotheca Indiea. 1 BOO-1924. 

■ (21 Publications of 1923 

(«) Bibliotheca Indira. 

(b) Catalogues. 

: (ic.) 'Miscellaneous-. 
id) Journal. 

[e) Memoirs. 

(3) Publications in the Press, incomplete advance copies, 
and books in the making. 

(4) Price-lists and notices 

16. Exhibited by Baron II , Riidf Von CoUenberg. 

(1) Two embossed plaques of old Mil rs hid abaci metal work, 
depicting: 

(a) The Gostha-iila ; Badha and Krishna under a Kadaraba tree; 
the Yamuna. in the. foreground, 

{h) Gupta-lila ; Krishna and Balar&ma with other cowherds in 
the grazing. Reid. The Yamuna in the foreground. 

(2) Three portrait panels, representing Emperors of Delhi, 
with calligraphic and ornamental border decoration, 

(a) Nasir-ud-dm Muhammad Humavun, 913-96.3 -A.H. 

! r 6) Jalal-ud-din Farrakh Siyar, .1095-1131 A.H. 

(e) A d' z- tid-dm Alaragir II,. 1099-1173 A.H. 

‘ 17. Tibetan Sin-destroyer , 0. Ganguly, Esq. 

The Tibetan name for this spirit is za-hyed mkhah-hgra, which 
corresponds to a Sanskrit khadaka-daka. cat-demon. !? The 
name and form are probably due to puns on (or mistakes in) 
the etymology of the syllables Mm (mouth, orifice) and daka In 
the first word, for daka, an artificial masculine form of dakim. 
The instrument* is used for burning up til -seeds over which a 
lama has muttered appropriate spells by which he effects that 
his client’s sins are transferred into the seeds which are then 
burnt in the pot. the smoke escaping ^through the gaping 
mouth khd. A kind of vegetable scape-goat cum burnt-offer'* 

mg, ■ 

IS. ’ Rare Manuscripts and Books from the Imperial Library * — 
t?; A, Peatman. Esq., Imperial Library. 
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(1) Copies of letters from Sir John Malcolm, 1803-6. 

(2) The Oude question— Charge against Marquis of Wellesley, 
1805. 

(3) Mir r -at-i- J ahan-Numa. 

(4) Ta'rlkh-i'Fuz-I-Shahi. 

(5) Ta'rikh-i-Shahanshahi. 

. (6)' Autograph letter of Maharani Bhawani of Nat ore. . 

(7) 'Autograph letter of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 

(8) A Deed of a widow who sold herself during the Great 
Famine of Bengal, 1770. 

(9) Bolaqi Das — MuraqqaM-Jahan-Numa, Printed . 

(10) Halhed (N.B.) A Grammar of the Bengali Language, 
1778. Printed . 

19. Exhibited by Braja Lai Mukherjee , Esq., — Collection of 
Implements used in Vedic Agnisthoma Ritual. 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending 3 1st December. 1923. 

Ordinary Members. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1923 
appears to bo 355 as against 369 at the close of 1922. The 
number of Members elected during 1923 was 3s. of whom 13 
had not yet taken- up their Membership at the close of the year. 
The number of Members actually added was therefore 25. 
Against these 27 were written off on account of retirement 
(though several of them had retired during the previous year) 
and 5 whose deaths were reported. The name of one Member, 
was removed from the List under Rule 38 and the names of six 
Members under Rule 40. There was, therefore, a net decrease 
in membership of 14. ' The loss for the year as shown, is 
however, fictitious. Of late years the membership statistics 
have been badly kept and a complete check. and consequent 
revision of the registers is needed. This work could not be 
undertaken during the. year under review and will incidentally 
demand the introduction of a better method of keeping our 
registers than the old haphazard one. It is intended to see 
to this important detail during the current year and to put this 
branch of our administration on a satisfactory basis. In the 
circumstances it would be' misleading to include in the present 
report statistics concerning our membership under the usual 
headings, for the present and previous years. If by the time 
this report is printed, the totals can be reliably worked out. 
they will be added as an appendix, otherwise the matter has 
to stand over till next year. 1 

In the list of members following this report the changes 
in membership are shown under various headings, it may in- 
terest the Members to know that the total number of Ordinary 
Members, according to the data of our Annual Reports for 
the last 50 years, works out at an average of 349 annually. 
The flux and reflux of our popularity have moved in regular 
curves. ' 


1 A subsequent close check of the registers has slightly modified the 
totals. The grand total for 1922 was given apparently .as 10 higher than 
should have been. The totals of gains and losses as given above Cor 1928 
also need correction. The present results of re-calculation are shown in 
Appendix I, at the end of the Report. In this table the number® up 
to 1922 contain an accumulated error of 5 in excess of the final total. 
■Gen, Sec, ■ 
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From 1874, when we had 346 members, there has been a 
regular decrease til i 1897 with its lowest point of 288 members. 
Then a regular increase began which lasted to 1911 when we 
had 519 members, the highest number we have ever had. This 
was followed by a regular decrease till the present year where, 
with our 355 members, we practically touch the 50 years’ 
average of 349 and stand almost exactly where we stood 50 
years ago. The years 1874 to 1904 were below the average, 
the years 1905 to 1923 above it, but in the present year we 
have reached the lowest possible point in the downward curve at 
which it is still positive, and any further decrease would change 
it into a negative one. There is a lesson here. 

A few facts should be stated to show that, nevertheless, 
the situation does not call for pessimism. The large number 
of resignations recorded this year is partly due to the belated 
entry of some of last year’s resignations. On the other hand 
the number of elections is the largest for over ten years. 
Signs are not wanting to indicate that with sustained endeav- 
our and energy on the part of the Society the year under review 
may mark one of the periodical turning points in our long 
career. 


Table showing totals of Ordinary Membership for 1874-1923. 


1874 


346 

1891 

295 

1908 


448 

1875 


345 

1892 

.. 310 

1909 


473 

1876 


347 

1893 

;■ . . 308 : ■ 

1910 


508 

1877 


345 

1894 

.. 295 

1911 


519 

1878 


327 

1895 

.. 297 

1912 


517 

1870 


329 

1896 

.. 294 

1913 


499 

1880 


356 

1897 

.. 288 

1914 


473 

1881 


350 

1898 

. . 300 

1915 


445 

1882 


337 

1899 

.. 301 

1916 


407 

1883 


323 

1900 

.. 311 

1917 


378 

1884 


326 

1901 

.. 328 

1918 


381 

1885 


330 

1902 

.. 334 

1919 


371 

1886 


319 

1903 

. . 335 

1920 


368 

1887 


313 

1904 

.. 343 

1921 


359 

1888 


305 

1905 

. . 357 

1922 


369 

18S0 


307 

1906 

. . 407 ! 

1923 355 ( = 

345) 

1890 


303 

! 1907 

. . 420 






• ■ Associate. 

Members. 




la 

1923 

no Associate Members were 

elected. 

We 

lost 


three by death, and their number now stands at 11. Statutory 
.maximum 15. ■ \ 

Fellows, . , , A 

Since the beginning of the year we have elected no Honor- 
ary Fellows. '.w’V ; 
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Two Honorary Fellows died daring the year : 

Lieut. -Col. H. A. God win- Austen. 

Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

.Present number 28; statutory maximum 30. 

At the Annual Meeting held on the 7th February. 1923, 
the following two members were elected Fellows of the Society : 

S. Khuda Bukhsln Esq., M.A., R.G.L. 

Dr. G. N. Mocker] ee. 

During the year we lost the undermentioned Fellows; 

Bv death — 

"Sir H. H. Hayden. 

E. Vredenburg. 

By retirement— 

Lieut ’Col. A. T. Gage. 

The number of Ordinary Fellows. now stands at 37. Statu- 
tory maximum 50. 

Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Of special Honorary' Cen tenary Members only 2 still remain. 
We have lost none in the- year. 

Office Bearers. 

For the first time in many • years there was no change in 
Office Bearers during the year, and except for a period of two 
months, when the Philological Secretary was absent from 
Calcutta and the General Secretary officiated for him. no special 
arrangements of the kind had to be made 

■V;Office. ././ 

The General Secretary performed the amalgamated duties 
ol General Secretary and Assistant Secretary, and found it 
necessary to be daily in office every day of the year, all Sundays 
and holidays included, except for three days when he was out 
of Calcutta. 

The old- cashier, A. Dhar, handed in his resignation with 
effect from the 5th of July. He was given a gratuity of six 
months* salary in view of long service. 

His place was taken by R. K. Iyer who had been appointed 
as an additional clerk on June 1st. The change has been satis- 
factory. 

On July 11th the services of K. L, Das, typist, were dis- 
pensed with and on August 1st, Khagendra Nath Ghosh took 
his place. 

On The 10th of July, S. K. Ray joined as an additional 
clerk. 
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In the subordinate staff some changes took place. 

A serious handicap to a satisfactory performance of the" 
work of the office was the abuse of the observance of holidays 
and in taking leave on the part of several members of the staff* 
This practice had established itself of late years as a tradition 
of the office. Reform in these two respects as well as in some 
others proved an urgent necessity. 

Correspondence was attended to more completely than in 
1922. The year began with masses of complaints in this res- 
pect, but these had almost completely ceased by the end of the 
year. Instead of 1,384 letters during the previous' year, 3,214 
letters were 'despatched during 1928. Even this" left some 
correspondence inadequately attended to, but it was all the 
office could perform with one Secretary, one typist, and. no 
stenographer. The fact has to be faced that at present the 
office cannot fully cope with its correspondence. 

The archives and files of the office are in need of a complete 
overhauling and some of this work was intermittently, per- 
formed, though its satisfactory completion would occupy a 
special clerk for the greater part of a year. 

Mr. N. Cl. Majtmidar, was appointed for the latter three 
months of the year to prepare descriptive lists and tables of the 
Bibliotheca Indicci , and almost finished the work for the publica- 
tions issued from 1900 to the present year. 

Aceommodal on. 

For a number of years one of the rooms on the ground 
floor of our building has been occupied by the Automobile 
Association of Bengal. By amicable arrangement with our 
former tenants we have- now recovered the use of this room., 
which will be used for much-needed additional office-space in 
connection with our archives, editorial administration and book- 
sales department. 

It is intended to effect a re-arrangement of the use of out* 
various rooms during the present year and to set one room 
apart as a reading room for members. 

. Society’s Premises and Property. 

Under this heading the year proved the most important 
for decades. Early in the year the Council came to a decision 
as to the rebuilding plans which, for several years, had been 
under consideration. The first scheme, to pull down the 
existing building and to erect a new one, was definitely given up 
and after careful investigation of possibilities, requirements 
and costs, Messrs. Martin & Go. were entrusted with the work of 
renovation of the existing premises. Work was commenced in 
May and the operations were practically finished by the end of the 
year, leaving only residual operations of minor importance to be 
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completed in the beginning of the new year. Members present 
at the Animal meeting may judge of the results. The work 
done comprises the building of an entirely new roof over the 
central hall On examination it was found that the old wooden 
beams (now replaced by steel girders) had rotted away to 
within a few inches of their supports on the walls. A 'new 
floor in patent stone was laid on the whole of the second story 
and steel sleepers were inserted in the North and South wings, 
so as to strengthen the floors in view of the contemplated 
future erection of two-storied steel-shelving in these rooms. 
The entire building was re-eemented. plastered, whitewashed 
and repainted within and -without. All woodwork, window- 
frames and outside doors were renewed. Malthoid covering 
was installed on the roof. The central lower hall was wains- 
coted. The sanitary arrangements were remodelled, and 
extra provision made for. the staff. The servants 5 quarters 
were renewed, two. new lodges built, for a durwan and a 
sweeper, the drainage put on a satisfactory footing, the 
grounds raised and levelled, the whole building re-wired and 
the light and fan system revised on modem lines. The build- 
ing is now guaranteed to be in 'first. class order, able to last, 
with proper up- keep, for at least another generation, if not 
longer, and is so entirely renovated that citizens absent from 
Calcutta during the period of renewal have taken it for a new 
building. Internally, better arrangements have been made; 
ventilators have been installed in the library rooms and in 
some other places; a better disposition, has been arrived at 
of the cases holding books or manuscripts, and an appreciable 
amount of space has been gained in the public rooms. Sev- 
eral bulky eases have been removed from places where they 
blocked light and air. and for the first time in many years 
every window and door in the building can perform its proper 
' functions. Incidentally these improvements will, to a great' 
extent, prevent the previous excessive dampness on the ground 
floor of which formerly books and bindings have been the 
victims; , 

All this has been done, moreover, with due respect to our 
venerable building. The total estimated cost of all these 
operations is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 85.000, which is 
covered by the capital available for the purpose in the Build- 
ing Fund, The Society owes its thanks to Messrs Martin & 
Co., who, in conjunction with Messrs. The English Electric 
Co, (electrical work), Messrs Norton & Co. (sanitary and 
drainage work), and the Bengal Patent Stone Co. (flooring 
work), have performed their task with entirely satisfactory 
results. . ■ 

Artistic and Historical Possessions, 

During the year a small sub-committee was instituted to 
examine our possessions, with a view to select suitable 
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items for display and make the necessary arrangements in this 
connection, The Committee have divided their labours and 
hope to formulate proposals during the present year. In the 
meantime Mr. Percy Brown and Mr. J. P. Gangolv have under- 
taken to examine and to re-arrange the hanging of our pic- 
tures, which work is now provisionally completed with most 
satisfactory results. The Council wish to record their thanks 
to Mr. Brown and Mr. Gangolv for their valuable help. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee has, in this connection, pre- 
sented to the Society a marble pedestal for the bronze bust of 
Csoma de Koros presented by the Royal Hungarian Academy. 
The Council put on record their grateful thanks for this valuable 
gift. 

Indian Museum. 

During the year theiS has been no change in the Society’s 
Trusteeship, the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyava 
continuing to be the Society’s representative on the Board of 
Trustees under the Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress 
was held in Lucknow, from January 8th to 13th, 1923, under 
the patronage of His Excellency Sir William Marris, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Governor of the United Provinces. Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya, K.C.I.E., M. Inst. C.E., D.Sc., was President. The 
Proceedings of the Ninth Congress, held at Madras, were pub- 
lished in June, as part of the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. This year the issue was treated 
as a separate appendix, with its own title page, page number- 
ing and detailed list of contents and index. The report, 
which has been increasing in bulk year after year, covered 
this year over 200 pages print. The Council of the Society 
have decided to continue the publication for the Tenth 
Congress in the same size and style, but, in view of its 
bulk, to make it an altogether independent publication. 
Members of the Asiatic Society will continue to have a right to 
receipt of a free copy on application. Strenuous endeavours 
were made to issue the Proceedings of the Tenth Congress 
in 1923. before the meeting of the Eleventh Congress in Ban- 
galore, but this has not proved possible. However, by the 
end of the year the larger part of these Proceedings had been 
printed off and they should be available for despatch early in 
1924. It is hoped that the Proceedings of the 1924 (Bangalore) 
Congress will appear during the current year. All arrears in 
publication will then have been made good. 

It may prove necessary in future to fix the final time limit 
for the acceptance of papers somewhat earlier than in previous 

3 , , 
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years, as the excessive pressure on the press for Science Con- 
gress work during the last months of the year has a serious 
effect on the work which has to be carried out for the Asiatic 
Society in connection with its Annual Meeting and the printing 
incidential to the completion of its financial year. 

The Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, during 
the year were Dr. J. L. Simonsen, F.A.S.B., and Pro- 

fessor C. Y. Raman, M.A., D.Sc. 

The general administration of the Congress, when not in 
Session, was, as hitherto, attended to by the office of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Meetings. 

The General Meetings of the Society were held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of Sep- 
tember and October. 

In June, July, August and November the meetings took 
place in the Museum House, the residence of the President, 
Dr. Annandale, as the Society’s rooms were in the hands of the 
builders. In December the first meeting was again held in 
the Society’s rooms, now' entirely renovated. 

A feature of this year’s' General Meetings was the informal 
exhibition of objects of interest from time to time, after the 
reading of papers. 

As arranged in 1922 the meetings were convened for 
6-15 p.m., and the increase in attendance was maintained. 

Meetings of the Medical Section were held in the months 
of February, March, April, May, September, October and 
December. In September and October the meetings were held 
in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine. The number of 
visitors present was large throughout and reached a record in 
September, with 68 names registered. 

: ■■■.Deputations. \ yy 

The Society received an invitation from the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, to be represented at the 
celebration, in London, of the Society’s Centenary, on Tuesday, 
the 17th July. 

The Council invited two of its Fellows, Sir Thomas 
Holland and Lieut. -Col. D. C. Phillott, residing in England, to 
represent the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the meeting. Sir 
Thomas Holland found it possible to accept the Invitation, 
whilst Lieut. -CoL Phillott, to the Council’s regret, found him- 
self unavoidably prevented from being present. Sit Thomas 
Holland invited Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, Member of 
Council 'of the Asiatic Society, who happened to be present 
in London at the date fixed, to associate himself with him. 
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and the Council feels gratified that the President Elect for the 
present year should have been able to share in the representa- 
tion of the Society at the historic meeting. Sir Thomas 
Holland read a felicitious address at the meeting and made 
some further appropriate remarks at the centenary dinner on 
July 20th, 1923. The text of his address and speech, together 
with Sir Thomas 5 report concerning his representation, will be 
published separately in the Proceedings. 

An invitation from a number" of associated learned 
bodies in the United States of America, requesting the Asiatic 
Society to be represented at a. meeting in Philadelphia, on 
September 9th, 1923, in memory of the centenary' of the birth 
of Joseph Leidy, could not be accepted as no representative 
could arrange to be present, and it was resolved to send a 
suitable written address. 

An invitation from the Secretaries of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Bangiya Sahifcya Sammilan, that the Society be 
represented at the meeting at Shastri Lodge, Naihati, on June 
23rd and 24th. was received, and Vice-President Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri was invited to represent the 
Society, He accepted the invitation. 

Agencies. 

Messrs, Luzae & Co.,, in London, M. Paul Geuthoer, in 
Paris, and Herr 0. Harrassowitz, in Leipzig, continued to act 
as our European Agents. An appreciable amount of book-sales 
was effected through them and the endeavours of the Society’s 
Office to reform and improve its business methods were several 
times referred to with evident appreciation in their correspond- 
ence. The accountancy with our Agents, however, had been 
allowed to fall into arrears owing to previous slackness on the 
part of our office. It is hoped that the coming year will allow 
this matter also to be put straight. The activity and co- 
operation of our Agents left, nothing to be desired. 

Barclay Memorial Medal, . 

Consideration of an award for 1923 was deferred to 1924. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1923, was Chemistry, and the notifica- 
tion appeared in the Calcutta Gazette in the beginning of 1923. 
Papers were received from four competitors, one of whom was 
disqualified as his paper was not in accordance’ with the terms 
of the Gazette notification. The Prize is awarded to Mr. 
Bhailal M. Amin, B.A., First Assistant to the Indigo Research 
Chemist, Pusa. '-'L V: ';r ; V ' 
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The subject for the Prize for the year 1924 is Physics. 
The notification will shortly be published in the Calcutta 
Gazette. 

Finance, 

Appendix III contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for the year 1923. In this year’s account there still 
occurs the additional statement under the head 14 Catalogue of 
Scienti fie Serial Pu blicati o ns . ' Ca lc a fcfca, ’ ’ tho u gh this pub lie a- 
tion is now discontinued and the account has to be closed. 

' There is an additional statement (No. 14} under the head 
“ Akbar Nama reprint.” This represents a sum ear-marked 
for reprint of Vol. I of Bloch mann’s translation of the Akbar 
Nama. The reprint will be made in England under the im- 
mediate supervision of .the Editor, Lieut.- Col. Phil lot t. The 
sum has been drawn from Oriental Publication Fund, No. 2. 

Statement No. 21 shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different funds administered through it. 

The credit balance at the close of the vear is Rs. 2.17,731- 
15-10 against Rs. 243,868-3-7 at 31st December, 1922. Of this 
amount Rs. 1,73,200 belongs to the Permanent Reserve, the 
working balance, exclusive of funds administered for Govern- 
ment being Rs. 44,531-15-10 as against Rs. 41,568 at the end 
of 1922. 

The Society has received the usual sanctioned grants from 
the Government of Bengal and India respectively as under; — 


From Government of Bengal — 

Rs. 

Vide Statement 

Anthropological Fund 

2,000 

No. 

1 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 

8,250 

; s'9 ' ■ 

2 

Do. do. No. 2 

3,000 


8 

Sanskrit .MSS; Fund for printing, 




cataloguing and preservation 
of MSS. 

3,000 


4 

Total 

16,850 



From Government of India — 

Rs. 

Fide Statement 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 

5,000 

No. 

f> 


A grant of Rs. 3,200 for the publication of the descriptive 
catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts prepared by MJf. Kara* 
prasad Shastri was made after the close of the year, for a 
further period of five years, subject to the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Council each year, and with effect from 1st April. 1923. 

During the year under review the Society has opened up 
a new source of income by letting out space for advertisements 
on the frontage of its site. The measure was carefully con- 
sidered by the Council and it was felt that the aesthetic 
objections should be overruled by the urgent necessity for a 
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sound financial position. It was found that the street frontage 
at the corner of Chowringhee and Park Street is one of excep- 
tional value for advertisement purposes, and after a few 
months’ experiment, contracts had been entered into bringing 
in a monthly rental of over Rs. 500 with scope for trebling 
this income in the future. Under the circumstance the Coun- 
cil did not feel justified in rejecting this means of strengthening 
its power to further the aims of the Society, resulting from the 
appreciable addition to its resources. 

Statement No. 17 contains an account of the Society’s 
investments in Government Securities, which are held in 
deposit by the Imperial Bank of India. We hold 3-f Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes to the face value of Rs. 2,73,700. The 
actual cost of the securities was Rs. 2,62,608-3-10, but as the 
value of this security has considerably decreased during recent 
years, the book value this year has again been written down 
to the rates ruling at the close of the year, and this shows now 
a loss oi Rs. 89,833-1-10. We also hold 4% Government 
Terminable Loan 1915-16 of Rs. 10,100 purchased at par which 
has fallen due during the year and the amount is now to be 
realised and reinvested or otherwise allocated, and the written 
value shows a loss of Rs. 25-4-0. In addition we have 3|% 
Government Promissory Notes of Rs. 500 belonging to the 
Barclay Memorial Fund and this paper also has been revalued. 

Statement No. 9 shows the present position of our Building 
Fund. The cost of our re-building during the year, and the 
incidental other expenditure, will probably wipe out the total 
of our assets in this fund, but it is anticipated that there will 
be no great excess of expenditure over available resources 
under this head. 

Statement No. 18 shows how the current funds are tem- 
porarily invested in War Bonds. 

Statement No. 19 shows the Treasury Bills account. The 
amount realised on the Bills falling due has been kept liquid in 
view of payment to be made for the renovation of our build- 
ing. 

Statement No. 15 gives an account of the amount due to 
and from the Society by way of subscriptions, publications 
and contingent charges. 

In Statement No. 18 is shown the sum reserved and kept in 
deposit with the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
London, for printing the Kashmiri Dictionary in London. 

The Budget estimates for the year 1923 were : Receipts 
29,489, Expenditure Rs. 23,340. The actual receipts are 
Es. 31,009-6-10. including the t£ admission fees 5 ’ ; and the actual 
expenditure Rs. 25,829-10-7, including “ Indexes ” and “Gra- 
tuity ” which were not at all, or not sufficiently, provided for 
in the Budget Estimate. 

• , ' During the year we have received Rs. 800' from admission 
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fees and one member lias compounded his subscription fees, 
and as usual the Permanent Reserve has been increased by 
Rs. 900 (face value) transferred from the Temporary Reserve. 
The Permanent Reserve now stands at Rs. 1.73.200 (face value). 
The Budget Estimate for 1914 of probable Expenditure has 
been framed so as to meet a possible increase under various 
heads in view to active work in various departments during the 
year. The Receipts have been estimated at, a minimum. If a 
larger amount is realised, a proportion of the available surplus 
will be devoted to an attempt at pulling up the arrears in the 
publication of the Journal and Proceedings which are at present 
a year, that is a full volume, behind time. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expend!- 


tii re for the year 1924 is as follows; — 


Rs. 

Receipts 



30,300 

Expenditure 


• . ' 

28.416 

We therefore anticipate that even with continued strenuous 

activity and consequently 

increased 

expenditure 

no deficit 

need be apprehended for the ensuing year. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOB 1924. 


Receipts. 




1923. 

1923. 

1924. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members 1 Subscriptions . . 
Subscription to Journal mid 

9.000 

9,674 

9,000 

Proceedings ' 

3.162 

2,022 

2,000 

Sale of Publications 

1,700 

830 

1,000 

Interest on Investments . . 

12.927 

12,925 

1 2,500 

Rent 

600 

1.150 

y . 

Miscellaneous 

100 

480 

300 

Government Allowance . . 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

Admission Fees 

' . , ■ 

800 


Compounded Subscriptions 

. * ' »' /■ ' 

100 


Advertisements 

■ : , r , ■' 

985 

3,500 

Books 

Y ■ 

43 

.. 

Total .. 

29,489 

81,009 

30,300 

\ Expenditure. 



Salaries , . > Y. 

7,435 

10,154 

10,000 

Commission 

WU:6oo' 

450 

400 

Stationery 

125 

283 

300 

Carried over , . 

8,160 

10,887 

10,700 
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1023. 

1923. 

1924. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought Forward 

8,160 

10,887 

10,700 

Pensions 

216 

216 

216 

Light, Fan and Telephone 

150 

395 

350 

Taxes 

1,495 

1,495 

2,500 

Postage 

1,000 

1,099 

1,200 

Freight 

350 

51 

150 

Contingencies 

400 

701 

600 

Books . . . . 

1,000 

761 

1,000 

Binding 

600 

826 

1,000 

Journal and Proceedings . . 

9,000 

6,501 

9,000 

Indexes 

200 

1,072 

200 

Printing .. . ... 

200 

504 

500 

Auditing 

250 

250 

250 

Petty repairs 

50 

61 

250 

Insurance . . 

344 

344 

350 

Winter Clothing 

125 

159 

150 

Gratuities 

; . - ; 

502 

■ ■ / 

Total 

23,340 

25,824 

28,416 


Library. 

The buiiding operations in progress for more than nine 
months, during the year under review, caused a complete up- 
heaval in the Library. The contents of all rooms had to be 
moved about like pieces on a chess-board, from room to room, 
as the builders were engaged in them in turn. All shelves had 
to be emptied in batches and the books to be stacked in heaps, 
and these heaps had to be shifted several times from place to 
place. As a result it has come to light that for many years 
binding has not kept pace with accessions and that a very 
large proportion of our books has been left unbound. 

This has caused great damage to such works, as even with 
the most careful handling possible in the circumstances, volumes 
have fallen to pieces, covers have been tom off, and some 
irreparable damage has been done. A rough estimate is that 
perhaps 10,000 volumes need binding and the question arises 
whether it is justifiable to continue to receive so large a surplus 
of books for the proper preservation of which provision is not 
made. It is a case of accumulated neglect for many years. 
The binding grants will have to be substantially increased in 
future years and a special grant will be necessary to save 
what is still to be saved. 

A second result of this shifting has been to make it clear 
that not only a substantial increase in shelving is imperatively 
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demanded, bat that our present shelving is superannuated. 
All our shelving consists of old-fashioned aimirahs with an 
enormous waste of space in the aggregate. The bottoms of our 
cases are too deep, the distances between the shelves too great, 
and their heights too small. What we need is a modern system 
of steel shelving which will allow us to store our book collec- 
tions compactly, and with intermediate flooring, to double 
man's height. In that way all our possessions can be stored in 
our present two library wings. 

In the meantime the present book-cases have been rearrang- 
ed in a better way. All cases have been placed at right angles 
to the windows so that better lighting has been obtained and 
dark corners and places have been eliminated. At present all 
books can be seen on the shelves. The present rearrangement 
has also economised space better than before, and place for 
several eases has been gained in the library wings, whereas 
formerly the public rooms were crowded with shelving which 
now has been removed from them. The Librarian reports that 
for many years his urgent demands for new shelving have 
remained without response. 

A system of fixed wire netting on the ground floor in 
existence before the present re-building made it previously 
impossible properly to ventilate the ground floor. This, 
coupled with the low level of our grounds (about a foot or two 
below street level), as well as with imperfect drainage and ab- 
sence of any cement protection of the drain round the building, 
made the ground floor excessively damp, with the result that 
binding and paper of our books stored on the ground -floor 
have suffered badly. The removal of all wire-netting, the re- 
arrangement of the drainage, the levelling of the grounds and 
the thorough cementing of the foot of the walk and the gutters, 
have made an enormous improvement, and intensive ventilation 
during the last months has already had a marked effect. 

All books are now back on the shelves, but a careful cheek 
■has to be made of the whole library with a view to correct 
placement within the book-cases. 

The printed Library Catalogue has been long out of print. 
It was not only incomplete and imperfect, but as it dated from 
1910, all accessions since that year have to be entered in the 
new edition which is urgently needed. The Library is one of 
the chief assets for our mofussil members and a great Induce- 
ment to application for membership. An endeavour was made 
to compile a new catalogue and a special clerk was appointed. 
He proved a failure, and, realising this, resigned. It has not 
proven feasible to take further steps in this matter during 
the year. ■ . V: ; : 

In this connection industrious, perseverant and intelligent 
volunteer help from amongst our members is highly desirable. 
The President issued a circular calling for such help from re- 
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sident members, and in response some dozen offers of help 
have come in. After the annual meetings is over, actual work 
may be started on this undertaking. As the building work 
has been far more protracted than originally estimated, “active 
steps cuuld not be taken during the year. 

The Library is very rich in rare works not to be found in 
other libraries in India, and contains the richest and oldest 
collection of academical and scientific periodicals in this country. 
Its efficient upkeep should forma very important part of the 

Society's activities. 

The special circumstances described above caused that 
from time to time during the year books which were applied for 
could not be supplied for the moment, but on the whole the 
Library was kept going and only little inconvenience was 
caused to our members. The brunt of the difficulty was borne 
by the staff. 

Publications. 

Of the Journal and Proceedings , Volume XVIII (for 1922), 
eight numbers were published, Nos. 3-10, completing the 
volume and containing 714 pages print and 11 plates in all. 
This was about 2oQ pages more than the average for the last 
three years, and was only twice exceeded in the last ten years. 

Also, title pages and indexes for the seven latest volumes 
were issued. 

Of the Memoirs, only one number was published, No. 5 of 
Volume VII, containing 118 pages print but no plates, com- 
pleting the volume. This was equal to the average of the pre- 
vious three years, but below the average of the years before. 

An attempt was made during the year to issue the separate 
numbers of the Journal as much as possible with homogeneous 
contents. A ' y - ; 

A Numismatic Supplement (No. 36) was issued, with 
separate paging and title pages. 

The Proceedings of the Ninth Indian Science Congress 
were also issued with separate paging, and with title pages 
and a very full index and list of contents, making it a self- 
contained publication. Its bulk was greater than ever before 
and reached this year 210 pages print. 

The prices of our publications were revised daring the 
year and fixed at annas six per unit for the Journal and annas 
nine per unit for the Memoirs — a unit to be counted for each 
16 pages or part of 16 pages text, and for each plate, map or 
table not in the text. A; 

Old prices, as printed on the publications, and sterling equi- 
valents were abolished with effect from May, 1923. A mini- 
mum price of Rs. 2-8 was fixed for loose copies of the Journal , 
Old Series. j P-P . 1 

A tabular statement is given in Appendix II. . 
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Exchange of Publications, 

During the year the Council accepted twelve applications 
for exchange of publications as follows 


Against 


1 London, Geological Society : 

Publications ... 

2. Boipur. Shantiniketau : 

Visva-Bharafci Quarterly . , 

3. Tokyo, Natural Research Council : 

Japanese Journal of Zoology Journal. Memoirs 

4. Peking, University 

Uni \ ersity Journa 1 

5. Zagreb : 

Narodua Starina 
Bombay. K. R, Cam a Institute.: 

Publications 
Hamburg, University : 

Memoirs. Dissertations 
Poona. ’ ’ Orien t al R esea rch T 1 1 st i - 
tute : 

Publications 

Batavia, TopograpicaJ Survey : 

Reports 

Tashkent. State University' Tur- 
kestan : 

Journal 

Bombay, Government Meteorolo- 
gical Observatory : 

Magnetic 'Records 
Berlin, Library Committee . Deut- 
sche Wissensehaft : 

Publications 


6 , 

7, 

8 

9 

10 . 

11 

12 


Journal, Memoirs. 
Journal. 


Journal. 

Journal. 

Journal , 

Journal. Memoirs, 

Journal, Memoirs. 
Journal, Memoirs. 

Journal. 

Journal. 


Journal. Memoirs. 


Philology, 

The Philological activities of «'"** year, in so far as they 
are not descried under other head* 8 3s, are the philological 
papers published in the Journal and Proceedings and those read 
in the monthly meetings but not yet published. Of the eight 
numbers of the Journal published during the year, three were 
of purely philological contents. One contained the Numismatic 
Supplement, dealt with' elsewhere ; one was devoted to a single 
article on the Bibliography of Tibet, by Mr. van Maneri ; and 
one contained nine different papers of which two, on Father 
Mouserrate, by the Rev Fr. H. Hasten ; three by W, Ivanow, 
on an old Gypay-Darwish Jargon, the sources of Jami’s Nafahat, 
and an lemailitic Pedigree ; and one each by : H. E. Stapleton, 
on Contributions to the History and Ethnology of North- 
Eastern India (the fourth in that series) : by N. C. Chatterjee, 
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on Primogeniture in Ancient India ; by H. 0. Ray, on Lala 
and by Haridas Mitra, on the newly discovered Bogra Stone. 

In the remaining numbers of the Journal, of miscellaneous 
contents, were published articles by R. C. Majumdar on the 
dates of the votive inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchl ; by 
Kumar Gangananda Sin ha, on the Discovery of Bengali (?) 
dramas in Nepal ; bv H. C. Ray, on Madra ; by H emchand ra Roy - 
Chaudhmi, on the Mahabharata and the Besnagar Inscription 
of Heliodorus ; by A. H. Harley on Dihyah al-Kalbi ; by 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha. A Note on the Jaiigala Desa ; and 
by Baburam Saksena, on Lakhxmpuri, a dialect of Modern 
A wad hi. In the special Science Congress number there, were a 
few abstracts which had some bearing on philology. 

The only philological publication of the year in the Memoirs 
came from the pen of our veteran contributor, F. E. Pargiter, 
a Vocabulary of peculiar vernacular Bengali words. 

Amongst the philological papers read in the monthly 
meetings and not yet published, there were several of interest : 
by Khan Sahib Abdul Wall (on various Mohamma'dan sub- 
jects) ; W. Iva-now (on the Society’s Persian Manuscripts); 
Johan van M alien (on a verse in the Dhammapada, and on a 
character in the Tao Te King) : R. C. Majumdar (on the date 
of the Khadga dynasty of Bengal) ; Y. R. Gupte (on a grant of 
the Vakataka Queen Prabhavatigupta, 19th year of Pravarasena 
II) ; P. N. Misra (on Laksh m an Samvat) ; H. C. Ray (allusions 
to Vasudeva Krishna Devakiputra in Vedic Literature) ; 
Mesrovb J. Seth (on a MS. Koran in classical Armenian); 
N. K. Majumdar (on the Siddhanta Sekhara of Sripati) ; 
Ramaprasad Chanda (on Professor Mazu radar and the dates of 
the Sahehl Inscriptions) ; Haridas Mitra (Epigraphic Notes) ; 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha (on some Maithili Dramas of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries); B. M. Barua (on the 
identification of four Jatakas at Bharhut) ; Hem Chandra Ray 
(on Why did not Alexander Cross the Beas?);and some 
others. 

Anthropology. 

It is difficult to distribute some of the papers submitted to 
the Society between this section and that of philology, but only 
those which are of a strictly anthropological or ethnological 
character will be considered here. 

A considerable number of abstracts of anthropological 
papers read at the Ninth Indian Science Congress was printed 
in the Indian Science Congress Number of Vol. XVIII of the 
Society’s Journal and several of these papers have since been 

submitted for publication in full. 

The only papers actually published have been Hem 
Chandra Das-Gupta’s note on a supposed neolithic script and 
H. E. Stapleton’s account of the origin of the CatholicChnstians 
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of Bengal. The latter is the third of a series of papers by the 
same author on the History and Ethnology of North-Eastern 
India. 

Papers read hot not yet published include X. Annamlale A 
account of mural paintings in an Uriya village and Mr. \V. 
Ivanowbs report on a Mediaeval case of witchcraft in India, 
The former which is profusely illustrated, will be published 
shortly in the Memoirs, the latter in the Journal of the Society. 

Natural History, 

Several papers on the results of the Percy Sladt n Expedi- 
tion to Yunnan in 1922 were read. Cogg in Brown dealt with 
the general features of the country traversed. X. Annamhle with 
eighteen species of land molluscs, B Prashad with eight species 
of bivalve molluscs and S, W. Kemp with decapod erustueea ; 
F. C, Frazer gave an account of a collection of nearly two 
hundred dragon-flies belonging to twenty-three specie-. mo-dh 
oriental, seven of them being new. 

The aquatic gastropods collected by the Expedition were 
dealt with by N. Annamlale. who pointed nut the* resemblances 
between them and those of certain tertiary beds of Central 
Europe and of the Shan plateau and arrived, at the conclusion 
that the resemblances are due to. convergent evolution ; a new 
family, called Delnmgidm , wn* defined. W. M. Tattersall 
gave an account of amphipodous erustacea gathered by the 
Expedition. 

B. Prashad revised the nomenclature of the Indian Am* 
pullariidae. whilst X. Annandale gave a summary of the advance 
in our knowledge of the Fauna of the fresh and brackish waters 
of India, a bibliography being added, worked out by dedriu 
Dover and referring to the papers on the subject published from 
1912 to 1922. 

An account was given by N. Annamlale of the damage 
clone to brick-work in the Calcutta Docks, the chief culprit 
being Martesia fhimmalis , the burrows made by it being after- 
wards utilised by certain other bival ves; 

The first instalment of a report, on forty-eight species of 
fishes collected in a lagoon connected with the Du If of Siam 
was presented by Sunder Lai Bora. 

B. Prashad recounted the results of his investigations on 
the luminosity of some animals in the Gangetic Delta, finding 
that the luminosity of two species of Ctenophores is due to 
light-producing organs possessed by them, whilst in the case of 
a fish and a prawn the luminosity was ascribabie to phosphor- 
escent bacteria, V \ \X. 

He also studied the subject of the respiration of the Ampul- 
lariidae with special reference to common peculiarities of the 
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hill-stream form of Turbinicola saxea and discussed the probable 
causes of those peculiarities. 

N. Annandale exhibited some recent and fossil shells as 
examples of parallel evolution in a family of water snails. 

J. Coggin Brown exhibited and commented upon specimens 
of Osfrea gryphoides found in recent excavations in Calcutta, 
arriving at the conclusion that the finds do not produce new 
evidence for a former extension of the sea over the present 
site of Calcutta, 

Certain peculiarities in the anatomy of two genera of Indian 
Cat-fishes were pointed out by Sat Kori Dutta. 

C. Boden Kioss compared the type specimens of Blvth’s 
Bulbul with specimens collected in North Cachar and considers 
the latter to constitute a sub-species. 

R. Seymour Sewell gave a lecture, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, on the formation and general topography of a typical 
coral island. He also presented a first instalment of series of 
papers on the structure, origin and various features of the 
Indian seas and islands. 

Herbert C. Robinson and C. Boden Kioss published a 
criticism of 0. Stuart Baker’s first volume of the second 
edition of the £; Fauna of British India: Birds,” their paper 
including a list of what they consider necessary addenda and 
corrections. 

Miss Maude L. Cleghorn contributed a paper on the flowers 
of the Mohwa (Bassia latifolia) which are remarkable for 
remaining closed, the pollen being shed through pore-like open- 
ings before the petals acquire a fleshy consistence attracting 
bats, which in this case effect pollination. The paper is of 
great interest by reason of its attracting attention to a rare 
type of floral mechanism and a rather uncommon agent in 
securing e ro ss - pollination . 

Paul Brtihl and Kalipada Biswas read and published 
a note on a new species of Gylindrospermum , G . doryphorum , 
obtained from one of the Bengal filter-beds. 

L. Dudley Stamp and L. Lord dealt with the inter-relation- 
ships between the geological features, the climate and the plant 
formations of a region extending on the banks of the Irawady 
between Prome and Yenangyoung. He distinguishes thirteen 
plant formations and believes that climate, especially the 
amount of rainfall, is the chief determining feature. 

Physical Science. 

S. 0. Kar contributed a paper c< On the Theory of Gene- 
ralised Quanta and the Relativistic Newtonian Motion,” in 
which he discussed the general theory of the quantic structure 
of phase-space with special reference to the particular cases 
of (i) the linear oscillator, (ii) the rotator, (iii) the ordinary 
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Newtonian ellipse and (iv) the relativistic Newtonian ellipse, 
.The results deduced agree with those of Planck and Sommer- 
feld in the first three cases. The result obtained in the fourth 
case, however, differs from both. The consequences of this 
theory were compared with those of - Spin merf eld's and with the 
observations of Paschen on the Rainier lines of hydrogen, and 
it is shewn that while the doublets and triplets receive no 
explanation, the behaviour of the Rydberg number may be 
regarded as equally satisfactory. 

Nripen.dra Chandra Chat ter jee in a short note gave a new 
method for the ‘ s Rationalisation of Algebraic Equations/’ 

(1 V. Raman In his paper on the * Viscosity of Li- 
quids' 5 has made an attempt to calculate the viscosity of 
liquids theoretically on the basis of the molecular hypothesis. 
In the paper on the ;t Molecular A clot ropy of Liquids 15 he lm> 
discussed the optical anisotropy of molecules in connection w itb 
experimental work on the scattering of light. 

E. P. Harrison and Xarendra Nath Sen have described 
“ An Automatic 4 make and break ' Key for Actuating the 
Heating and High Potential Circuits of a Cool id ge X-Ray 
Tube.” Rv its use it is possible to run a Coolidge tube to 
carry a heavy current- without attention for-, an indefinitely 
long time and with no risk of over- heating. 

Hem Chandra Das-G.upta gave a rude *• On the Fossil 
Peetinidae ” dealing with the palaeontology of Bhavnagar 
State in Kathiawar. 

L. R. Ran has given a study of the fossils in the lower- 
most Uttatur deposits and has discussed their bearing on the 
question of the age of the Ufctatur marine, transgression. 

Medicine. 

Of the thirteen medical and surgical papers presented 
during the year, ail have received publication or are pending 
publication, the majority of them in full in the Indian Medical 
Oazette or in the Indian Journal of Medical Research y a few of 
them as detailed abstracts In the funner journal Lieut. -Col. 
•L W, IX Megaw’s paper on M The Epidemic Dropsy Problem ” 
presents the case for regarding this disease as synonymous 
with beriberi, and Incriminates diseased rice as the cotiuicgieal 
factor. The paper by Capfc. G. Shanks on 4i The Agglutination 
.Results in Cases of Enteric Fever Occurring in Inoculated 
Subjects” shews that, with the Dreyer technique and weekly 
examinations, agglutination due to the enteric fevers can be 
readily differentiated from that clue to inoculation. Major 
A. D. Stewart, deals with ? *Tfae Selection of a Disinfectant,” 
and Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, with “ The Excretion of Anti- 
mony/* The paper by Major H. W. Acton and Ganapati 
Panja on “Leucoderma” was published as a precis in the 
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Indian Medical Gazette , and subsequently abstracted in the 
Tropical Diseases ’ Bulletin and in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene ; the authors 
shew that this very common Indian condition is due, not to 
defective activity of the' melanoblasts, but more probably to 
deficient supply to them of the basal amino acids from which 
the skin pigment is produced. 

Major Acton’s paper on 5 f The Causation of Asthma and 
its Treatment” also deals with a common Indian disease: 
several factors peculiar to the tropics, such as amoebic lesions 
of the colon, may allow the passage into the circulation of 
the pressor bases which cause- the asthmatic spasm. Major 
R. N. Chopra, and Dr. J. Borland MeVail write on “The 
Therapeutics and Pharmacology of Carbon Tetrachloride,” 
shewing experimentally that this drug is the most efficient 
anti-hookworm remedy at present known, that it should be 
administered with a subsequent saline purgative, but that it 
should be withheld in cases of defective hepatic function. 
Major Acton, in a paper whose publication is still pending, 
outlines in detail !t The Treatment of Bacillary Dysentery,” and 
Dr. Brahmachari, in a paper published in the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research , deals with “ The Treatment of Cases of 
Kala Azar resistant to the Antimony! Tartrates with Urea 
Stibamine, and the Value of Stibamine in Kala Azar.” 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Gourlay, in a paper published in the 
January, 1924, number of the Indian Medical Gazette , ci On 
Venereal Diseases among Indian Women,” describes the 
difficulties encountered in India where patients leave hospital 
the moment symptoms are ameliorated and before cure is 
complete, and outlines the standard courses of treatment at 
the Alipore hospital. Major Acton’s paper on “ Some Rare 
Diseases of the Skin in the Tropics ” deals with such conditions 
as yon Recklinghausen’s disease, adenoma sebaceum, tricho- 
epithelioma, epidermolysis bullosa, mycosis fungoides, sclero- 
derma and elastic skin. Lieut.-Col. F. P. Connor in a paper 
whose publication is pending, deals with “Surgical Matters 
of Interest,” including the position of intravenous iodine 
therapy in medical and surgical practice, and the problem of 
the aetiology of the common type of hydrocele met with in- 
Bengal 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 

Maha mahopad hyaya Haraprasad Sha stria Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection, 
has made substantial progress. This year the fruit was gathered 
of several previous years of laborious preparation and work. 
Volume II, describing ’ the Vedic Manuscripts, was published, 
covering over 1,250 pages print, and describing over 1,700 MSS. 

Volume IV, on history and geography, was also pub- 
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fished, describing a smaller collection of 55 .MSS, in 138 pages 
print. 

Volume III, on SmrtL which is to describe fully 1,200 
numbers, had been in hand for a long time in a press which 
could not do justice to the work with any speed. So the MS. 
was recalled and placed with the Baptist Mission Press, our 
regular printers. At the end of the year about 100 pages of 
this volume had been print* ordered, and the volume should be 
completed in 1924 

Fn all, the MS. of the descriptions of 6.000 further Sanskrit 
MSB. is ready for the press and can be printed off as quickly 
as our resources permit. 

The Council passed a special vote of thanks to the Shastri 
for his work on the Catalogue. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

During 1923 half a dozen Arabic and Persian MSS. were 
purchased on behalf of the Government Collection. 

The activities in this department were, as far as the 
ordinary staff is concerned, limited to mere routine work, with 
no real output or result. Excessive absence on leave on the 
part of some of the members of the staff reduced results to a 
minimum. For a long time this department has been neglect- 
ed and the time has come to completely re-organise it so as 
to make its existence profitable. It does not seem justified to 
continue applying part of the specific Government grants and 
of the Society’s money in a way which can only be described 
as wasteful and useless.' ; There is ample and important work 
to be done, but it can only be performed with proper direction, 
which fora long time has been lacking with reference to the 
work of the regular staff. 

On the other hand important results have been achieved 
by W. 1 vat low, who lias been specially entrusted with the des- 
cription of the Society’s collection of Persian MBS. For a 
period of two years he has been engaged on the description of 
the collection, and early in 1923 the printing of this descriptive 
catalogue was begun. By the end of the year 560 pages had 
been printed off, containing the descriptions of 1,150 numbers. 
The work will probably be ready for issue by the middle of 
1924 and will contain an estimated number of 1,800 notices, 
describing one of the world's important collections of Persian 
Manuscripts. 

v; :: ' y 

In the Bibliotheca Indiea during the year under review 
twelve numbers were issued and half a dozen others were in 
hand. Appendix II gives titles and particulars An endea- 
vour has been made during the year to "bring a number of 
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works of old standing to a termination as nearly as possible. 
One of them was Prof. Caland’s Baudhayana Srauta-Siltra, of 
which the last pages were in the press* in December. This 
work has been in hand for 20 years. A second was Prof. 
Ganganath Jha's Tantravarttika translation,, also in hand for 
the same long period. Sir George Grierson's Siva-parinaya has 
made appreciable progress, one fascicle being completely and 
another almost completely 7 finished . One new work was begun 
namely, the Tirfchakalpa, edited by Prof. Bhandarkar and 
Pandit K. N. Sahityabhuaan. The first fascicle is just out. 
Of Muhammadan books the Maasir-i-Rahimi was taken up 
again, after an interruption of ten years. A reprint of the 
English translation of the Munfcakhabut-Tawarikh was nearly 
completed, and will be ready for issue early next year. The 
Akbar Nama, after a 30 years' course, is approaching its termi- 
nation, the index, preface and other additional matter being 
in the press, partly printed. Volume I of Prof. Yazdani’s Amah 
i -Salih was finished. 

A special feature of the year’s work was the resumption of 
intercourse with various (continental and other) Editors, which 
had been interrupted during the European War. Amongst the 
scholars with whom active correspondence took place with a 
view to strenuous publication of old works, the following may 
be mentioned : Prof. Jacobi, Prof. Caland, Prof. L. de la 
Vallee Poussin, Sir George Grierson,. Prof. Ganganath Jha, 
Muni Indravijaya Suri, Mr, H. Beveridge, Prof. Yazdani, 
Prof. Hidayafc Husain. Lieut. -Col. Phillott, Lieut.- Col. Haig 
and ethers. One projected work was abandoned during 
the year, namelv Sir Lucas King’s translation of the Odes of 
Sa'di. \;V ; 

On the whole, great advance was made in the co-ordination 
of activities connected with the Bibliotheca Indica. Of late 
years this work had become congested and had gone beyond 
the control of our office. By strenuously following a policy of 
simplification, clearing up of arrears, and steady continuation 
of old work, the situation at the end of the year was one vastly 
more hopeful and simple than in the beginning. Unremitting 
labour is still needed, but if the Society continues its present 
policy, there is every reason to hope that we will soon become 
masters of the situation. /'t' 

During the year, complete stock was taken of the publi- 
cations in the Bibliotheca Indica in our possession, involving 
the counting of several hundred thousands of fascicles. A 
careful revision of the prices with a view to their systemati- 
sation was made by the Council, without involving any great 
enhancement of the prices. 

A systematic description of all our issues in the series is in 
hand and is progressing well. A complete record copy of ail 
issues in the original covers is being bound for office use and at 
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present 800 of our 1,724 issues are accessible for reference m 

that Several revised price lists with accurate descriptions and 
annotations of the books from a bibliographical standpoint 

have been prepared, and some of them already published for 

distribution^ It is hoped that during the ensuing year a full 
description of the complete series may be “ade avadable to 
afnrUntfl librarians and bookbuvers. All this is progiess m 
our work, on which the Society may highly congratulate itself. 

Numismatics. 

Mr 0 J Brown was nominated Honorary Numismatist 
to the Society in succession to the late Mr. W. KM C-pbdL 
Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVI (m pas 

published in December. It contained seven articles, including 
an exhaustive account of the Coinage of the Share! dynasty of 
Jaunpur by Major H. M. Whittell, and an interesting contn- 
bution the joint work of Mr. R. B. Whitehead and Prof. S. H. 
Hodivala describing the hitherto unrecognised coins of Muham- 
mad Akb’ar as claimant to the Mughal throne ho accessions 
to the Society’s cabinet have been reported to the Honorary 
Numismatist. 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1928. 

(a) Catalogues : 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts. 

Vol. IT : Veda* pp. xii, 201-1455 
Voi. IV History and Geography, pp. 

■ xii* 1-126 .. , , 

(b) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 

No. 1451: Samar aicea Kaha. Fasc. VIII 
No 1452: Vajjalaggam, Fasc. II 
No. 1453: Bandhayana Srauta Sutfam. 

Vol. HI, Fasc. V‘(end text) . . 

No. 1454: ‘ Arnal-i-Salih, or Shah Jahan 
Nam ah. Fasc. V (end Vol. I).. 

No. 1455: Krtyara tnakara . Fasc. Ill . . 

No. 1456; Tantravarfcfcika. Fasc. XVII 
No. 1457; Siva-Pari$ayah. Fasc. IV 
No. 1458: KarmapracITpa. Fasc. II 
No. 1459: Tirthakalpa. Fasc. I 
No. 14(52: Kavikalpalata. Fasc. II 

(c) Memoirs, Vol. VII : 

No. 5 s Vocabulary of Peculiar Vernacular 
Bengali Words *■. 


Journal and Proceedings (New Series), Vol. 

XVIII 

No. 3 : Official 

Price Rs. 

I 

14 

0 

No, 4 : Miscellaneous 

Price Rs, 

1 

"2 

0 

No 5: Miscellaneous 

Price Rs, 

1 

14 

0 

No. 0 : Ninth Indian Science Congress . . 

Price Rs. 

4 

14 

0 

No. 7 : Philological . . 

Price Rs. 

3 

6 

0 

No 8 : Bibliographical 

Price Rs, 

2 

4 

0 

No. 9 ; Numismatic Supplement 

Price Rs, 

1 

2 

0 

No* 10; Biological (completes the Vol ume ) 

Price Rs, 

■: g 

10 

0 


Title pages and Indexes for Vole. XI-XVIL (Free to Member s and 
Subscriber# on application,) 


‘ Price Lists for frke Distribution, 

1. General Notice, Bibliotheca Indica. 

,2, List of Bibliographical Works, 

3. List of Bibliographical Works relating to Muhammadanism, 

4. Bibliographical Notes on Jains, Works, 

5. Recent and forthcoming publications. 

6. Memoirs, detailed systematic description with indexes. 


Price Rs. 17 8 0 
Price Rs. 2 8 0 


Price Rs. 0 12 0 
Price Rs. 0 12 0 

Price Rs. 0 12 0 

Price Rs. 1 0 0 

Price Rs. 0 12 0 
Price Rs. ! 4 0 

Price Rs. 0 12 0 
Price Rs, 0 12 0 
Price Rs. 0 12 0 
Price Rs. 0 12 0 


Price Rs. 4 8 0 
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ABSTRACT statement 

OF 

receipts and disbursements 



liv 


Proceedings of the 


W2S. 


STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 


Dr, 


To Establishment. 


Salaries 

Commission 

Pension 

Share of Gratuity to late Cashier, etc. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P„ 

10,154 14 9 
450 1 1 3 

216 0 0 
501 10 8 

11,323 4 ^ 


To Contingencies. 

Stationery . . . • ♦ * 2S3 5 

Fan. and Light and Telephone . . . . 395 15 

Taxes ... . . . . . . . 1 ,495 0 

Postage . . . . . . .1 ,099 8 

Freight . . . . . . . . - 51 10 

Audit Fee . . . . « * 250 0 

Petty Repairs . . . . . . 60 12 

Insurance . . . . . . 343 12 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. 701 11 10 

Winter Clothing, etc. .. 168 4 0 


Purchase of Books 
Book- binding 


To Publications. 


Journal and Memoirs 
Indexes 

Circulars, etc., printing charges 

To Bad Debts Written-off 
Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 


6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


To Library and Collections. 

, 761 9 10 

826 7 0 


6,501 10 6 
1,072 10 0 
504 2 0 


4,839 14 


1,588 0 10 


■ 8,078 6 6 

824 14 2 
2,17,731 15 10 


Total Rs, 


2,44,388 8 7 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Iv 


No. 1. 

of Bengal. 1923. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. F. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 2,13,808 ■ 3 7 


By Cash Receipts. 


Interest on Investments 


12,926 

9 

0 

Cash Sale of Publications 


233 

9 

9 

Rent 


1,150 

0 

0 

Advertisements 


985 

0 

0 

Books 


43 

7 

0 

Annual grant from Government 

for publi- 




cation of papers in the Journal 

. {An thro- 




poiogical grant. ) . . 


2,000 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous credit 


480 

3 

3 


17,817 13 0 


By Personal Account. 


Members’ Subscriptions 

8,942 

14 

c> 

Subscriptions to Journal and Memoirs 

2,022 

0 

0 

Compounding Subscriptions 

100 

0 

0 

Admission Fees 

v. 800 

0 

0 

Publications, Credit Sale 

735 

9 

6 

Miscellaneous .. 

100 

0 

0 


12,700 8 0 


Total Rs. 


2,44,386 8 7 


Proceedings oj the 


Ivi 


STATEMENT 
1923. Oriental Publication Fund, 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(Rs. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

To Gash Expenditure. 

Rs. As, P. Rs. As. P. 

To Printing Charges 
Postage 

Contingencies .... 

Salaries 
Freight 
Stationery 
Commission 

Fan and Light and Telephone . . 

Share of Gratuity to late Cashier, etc. . 

Editing Charges 
Binding . . 

Winter Clothing, etc. 


. , Bad Debts Written-off 
Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 


Total Rs. .. 68,130 4 4 


STATEMENT 
1923 ■ Oriental Publication Fund, 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical Interest 


Dr 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Ra. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Printing Charges . , 1,254 5 0 

Akbar Nama Credit . . 10,625 0 0 

— 1 1 ,879 5 6 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . , . , . 9,980 11 0 


21,869 0 0 


8,568 13 6 
558 0 0 
11311 8 

2,710 IS 1 
42 14 0 

06 7 0 
6 16 9 
123 5 3 
238 5 4 

624 0 0 
248 C O' 

26 12 0 

13,355 I 7 

35 0 0 
54,740 2 9 


Total Rs. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal . 


Ivii 

No. 2* 

No. J, in Account with the A. S B. 1928* 

•cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Rs. 250). ' 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account « . 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
.. 55,961 7 1 


By Cash Receipts. 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant . . 8,250 0 0 

Cash Sale of Publications . . , . 582 8 0 

Advances recovered . . 277 15 0 


By Credit Sale of Publications 


9,110 7 0 
3,058 6 3 


Total, Rs. 


68,130 4 4 


No. 3. 

No. 2, in Account with the A.S.B. 

Rs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
(without remuneration). 


1928. 


; Cr. 

By Balance from last Account. . . . 

/By Cash Receipts. 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant up 
to the 31st March , 1924 

Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

18,869 0 0 


3,000 0 0 


21,869 0 0 


Iviii 


1928. 


Proceedings oj the 

STATEMENT 
Sanskrit Manuscripts 


From an annual grant of Rs. 3 S 200 mad© by the Government of Bengal 
Government ; and Rupees 2,400 from the same 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. 

To Salaries 

2,616 

3 

Insurance 

125 

0 

Winter Clothing 

26 

12 

Contingencies 

68 

4 

Pension 

250 

0 

Fan and Light and Telephone 

123 

4 

Manuscripts Purchase 

140 

6 

Stationery 

53 

4 

Gratuity 

50 

0 

Printing 

4,130 

14 


Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total Rs. 


7,583 10 11 
15,980 6 5 

23,564 1 4 


STATEMENT 
Arabic and Persian Manus- 

From an annual grant or Rs. 5,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society for Government ; for the purchase of further 

Persian Manuscripts, found 


Dr. 


To Cash 

Expenditure# 




Rs. As. 

P. 

To Cataloguing 

928 

0 

O' 

Salaries 

. . ■ ■ 4,690 

14 

6 

Manuscripts Purchase 

305 

0 

0 

. Binding . . 

14 

0 

0 

Contingencies . . 

40 

4 

5 

Stationery 

■ : , . ■ 57 

12 

6 

Winter Clothing 

.. 11 

0 

0 

Insurance 

31 

4 

0 

.Fan and Light 

76 

9 

6 

: Printing"/;'. ' '■ V ■ . , 

.. 1,4 20 

8 

0 


Balance as per Balance Sheet 


7,575 4 H 
947 9 2 


Total Rs; 


8,522 14 1 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. lisc 

No. 4. 

Fund, in Account with the A.8.B. 1933- 

for the cataloguing of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired by the Society for 
Government for the salary of the Officer- in-Charge. 


Ct\ 


By Balance from last Account. 


Rs. As. P. Re. As. P. 

19,964 1 4 


By Cash Receipts. 

Government of Bengal's annual grant for 
Cataloguing .. .. .. 3,600 0 0 


3,600 0 0 


Total Rs. 


23,564 i 4 


No. S. 

cripts Flltld, in Account with the A.S.B. 1923- 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
Manuscripts, and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and 
in various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account.. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Government of India’s annual grant 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

3,522 14 1 

5,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 


8,522 14 1 


Proceedings of the 


lx 

STATEMENT 
1923. Indian Science Con- 

From the subscriptions of 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure* 



Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Advances .... 

210 

0 

0 


Bonus . . 

108 

0 

0 


Freight and Postage .. .... ■ 

263 

11 

0 


Contingencies .. . . 

58 

8 

6 


Subscriptions . . .... 

5 

0 

0 


Printing 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 

Total Rs. 

2,298 

0 

0 

2,938 3 6 
5,466 0 8 

8,404 4 2 


STATEMENT 
1923. Barclay Memorial 

From a sum of Rs. 500 odd given in 1896 by the Surgeon 

encouragement of Medical 


Dr. 

Rs. As. F. Rs. As, P. 

To Balance — 

G.P. Notes as per contra .. 500 0 0 

Accumulated interest . . .. 121 14 10 

— 621 14 10 


Total Rs, 


621 14 W 



Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


dress, in Account with the A.8.B 

members of the Congress. 


Subscriptions 

Donation 


6,061 f> 10 


Total Rs. 


8,404 4 2 


Fund, in Account with the A.S.B . 

General, X.M.S., for the foundation of a medal for th© 
and Biological Science. 


By Balance from last Account — ■ 

Rs. 400, 3i% G.P. Notes, 1854-55 at face 
value , . ... 

Rs. 100, 3J% G.P. Notes, 1900-1 at face 
value - . . ... , 

Accumulated interest 


Interest for the year 



lx ii 


Proceedings of the 


1928. 


STATEMENT 
Servants’ Pension 

Founded in 1876 as the Peddington Pension Fund, 


Dr. 


To Bank’s Commission 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P 

0 4 0 
1,759 15 10 


Total Rs. 


1,760 3 10 


STATEMENT 

1928. Building' 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

proceeds of. a portion 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P, ; 


To Architects’ Fee 
Bank’s Commission 


26,201 9 0 
3 6 0 


Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 40,000, 3$% G.P. Notes, at cost 


26,204 15 0 


38,025 0 0 


Accumulated interest and cash balance 58,474 13 0 


Total Rs. 


96,499 13 0 
1,22,704 12 0 


OtL 


STATEMENT 

Anthropological 

This sum was set aside In 1918, for the 


Dr. 


!'•; Purchase of Books 
: aUnec as per Balance Sheet . . 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. 
55 3 1 
913 1 2 

968 4 3 


Asiatic Society of Bengal , 


Ixiii 


No. 8. 

Fluid* in Account with the A.S.B . 1928* 

with Rs. 500 odd from the Peddington Pension Fund. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P 

By Balance from last Account .. 1,711 3 10 

By Cask Receipts. 

Interest for the year . , ... 40 0 0 

1,760 3 10 


Total Rs. . . 1,760 3 10 


No. 9. 

Fund, in Account with the A.S.B. 1928. 

towards the rebuilding of the Society’s Premises, and from the sale 
of the Society's land. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . .. 1,19,102 14 0 

By Cask Receipts. 

Interest for the year 2,821 14 0 

Sal© of old material . . . . 7S0 0 0 

3,601 14 0 


Total Rs. .. 1,22,704 12 0 

No. lO. :g ; ' 

FwJld 9 in Account with the A.S.B. 1928 * 

purchase of Anthropological books. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P 

By Balance from last Account . . , , , . 968 4 3 


968 4 3 




Total Rs. 


Ixiv 


Proceedings of the 


STATEMENT 
1928. Catalogue of Scientific Serial Pub- 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . • * . 415 0 0 


Total Rs. .. 415 0 0 


STATEMENT 
Bureau of In for- 

From an annual grant of Rs.- 1,200 made by the Govern- 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance 'Sheet .. 1,600 0 0 

Total Rs. 1 ,600 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1928. International Catalogue of Scienti- 

Dr. 

... ' ' Ra. As. P. 

To Subscriptions to Royal Society, England . * 3,028 2 4 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .... ' . . . . 4,424 7 ' 8 



Asiatic Society of Bengal. l xv 

No. 11. 

liccitions, Calcutta, in Acct. with the a.s.b. 1928. 


Cr. 

By Balance from last- Account 

By Cash Receipts. 


Sale of .Catalogue, . * 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. 
395 0 0 

20 0 0 
415 0 0 


No. 12. 

/nation, in Account with the A.S.B. 

raent of Bengal for the salary of the Officer-in-Charge. 


1928. 


Cr. 


By Balance as per last Account 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P. 

1,600 0 0 

1,600 0 0 


No. IS. 

flO Literature, in Account with the A.S.B. 1928- 


Cr. 


By Balance as per last Account 


By Cash Receipts. 

subscription to International Catalogue 

Total Rs. 


Rs . 1 As. P. 
5,067 10 0 

3,285 0 O' 
8,352 10 0 


Proceedings of the 


STATEMENT 

Ahbarnama 

This sum is set apart in 1923 for the 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

Balance . . . . . . . . . - 10,625 0 0 

To TAX Bs. . . 10,625 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1923. Personal 

Dr. 

Bs. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account . . 

Advances for postage, etc. 

Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions, etc. . . 12,700 8 0 

Sales of Oriental Publications as per 
Fund No. 1 . . . . . . 3,058 6 3 


Total Bs. . . 20,388 6 6 


STATEMENT 

Fixed 

Dr 

Ra. As. P. 
8,619 II 7 


8,019 11 7 


1923. 

'To Balance from last. Account . . 


Rs. As, P, 

4,623 5 3 
6 3 0 


15,768 14 8 


Ixvi 

1923. 


Total Bs. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal 


Ixvii 



Reprint, in Acct . with the A.8.B 

reprint of the Akbarnama in England. 


By Transfer Receipt from O.P.F. No. 2, 


Total Bs. 


ilccount 


By Cash Receipts During the year 

Bad Debts Written-off, Asiatic Society 
Do. O.P. Fund No. I 


Due to the 
Society. 


Due by tbe 
Society, 


Members ... j 

Subscribers , . j 

Bill Collector's De-| 
posit ... ... i, 

Elliot Prize Account j 

Miscellaneous ... i 


Total Bs. 


No. 16. 

Deposit 


By Printing Charges 
Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total Rs, 


8,619 11 7 


Ixviii 


STATEMENT 
1923. Investment 

Dr. 

Face Value. Market Value. 
Bs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account • . . . 2,84,300 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 


Total Rs. 2,84,300 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 


FUNDS. 


, December, Valuation as j d™*! «?{}„»■! 


P 


Gemeeal Fustd. 

*Rs. 1 (3,70ft/- V}% Government Loan of 1S42-4S 
@ Rs, 63/2/- % ... ... ... 

*Rs. 1,53,700/- 3|% Government Loan of .1854-35 
% Rs. 63/2/- % ..... ... 

* Rs. 2,300 ! • 34% Government Loan of 1865 
@ Rs. 63/2/- % 

. Rs,. TOO/- . 3|% Government Loan of 1865 

f Rs. 63/2 j’% ... ... .. .. . .... 

Rs* 8,000/- 3|% Government Loan of 1870 

■ @ Rs. 63/2/- % 

'■Rs. 51,0.00/- 3.}% Government Loan of 1900-01 
@ Rs. 63/2/.% 

Rs. 10,1.00/- 4% Government Loan of 1915-16 
@ Rs. 99 12- % ... . ... ■ 

Buiuumo Fund. 

/ Rs. 10,000/- 3|% . Government Loan of 1865 
fits. 63/2/-% ... ' ' ... ! 

: Pemsiom- Fumd. 

Ks. 1,400/- 3v% Government Loan of 1865 f 

f Rs. 6312.- % ... ; 

Barclay Memorial Fumd. 

. Rs,_ .400/-;' 8|%: ..Government. . Loan : of ,: 1854*65 j 
f Rs, 63/2.1- % ... ... 

:■ RsP.lGG/- ■■■ 3|% Government " Loan of 1900-01 j 

' $ Rs. 63/2/- % ... ... 

, '■ Tostal Rs* ; 


■ Rs, U.iP.i Us. [a..;F.| Rs. !a. p. 
10,541 } 14- 0 . 



* Investments of Permanent Reserve. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 17. 
Account. 


Cr. 


By Balance as per Balance Sheet 
BessonRe^h.tion at end of December’ 


Face Value. 
■Rs. As. P. 
2,84,300 i) o 


Total Rs. 2,84,300 


Ixix 



Market Value. 
Rs. As. P. 


1,83,163 8 0 
90,042 II io 
2,73,206 3I0 


ixx 


1923. 


Proceedings of the 

STATEMENT 
War Bond 


To Balance from last Account . . 


Dr. 


Face Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rs, As. P. 

80,000 0 0 81,693 il 30 


Total Rs. 80,000 0 0 81,693 11 10 


FtWDS. 


Rs, 75,000/- 5£% Bonds of 1028 % Rs. 102/2/- 
Rs, 5,0001- 6% Bonds of 1920 @ Rs. 100/8/- 
Total Rs. 


December, 
1923, Valua- 
tion. 


Rs. 

70, 593 j 
5,0251 


81,618 


Valuation as 
per War Bond 
Account, 


Rs. 

| 81, 693 j 


81 , 693 ] 


..Ip. 


Less on 
Re* valuation 
on December, 
1923. 


Rs. 


lliol 74 


11 10 


74 


1923. 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 


STATEMENT 
Treasury Bills 


Face Value. Cost. 

Es. As. P. " Rs. As. P. 

66,000 0 0 63,678 2 O' 


65,000 0 0 63,578 2 0 


Total Rs. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. j xx j 

No. 18. 

Account. 1928. 

Cr. 

Face Vain©. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet .. 80,000 0 0 81,618 12 0 

,, Loss on Re- valuation at end of Decern- 
bar. 1923 .. .. .. .. 74 15 10 

Total Bs, 80,000 0 0 81,693 11 10 


No. 19. 

Account. 1928. 


Cr. 

Face Value. Cost. 

Rs. As, P. Rs. As. P. 

By Realization from the Imperial Bank 
ofTndia .. . . ,. 66,000 0 0 63,578 2 0 

Total Rs. 65,000 0 0 63,578 2 0 


Ixxii 


Proceedings of the 


1928. 


Dr. 


STATEMENT 

Cash 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

To Balance from last Account . . 




Asiatic Society 

.. 17,817 

13 

0 

Barclay Memorial Fund 

14 

12 

0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 

... 9,110 

7 

0 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

3,600 

0 

0 

Arabic and Persian Fund 

5,000 

0 

0 

Fixed Deposit . . 

. . 10,000 

0 

0 

Indian Science Congress 

6,061 

5 

10 

O.P. Fund No. 2 

3,000 

0 

0 

Building Fund 

3,601 

14 

0 

Treasury Bills 

. . 63,578 

2 

0 

International Catalogue 

3,285 

0 

0 

Fixed Deposit (England) 

2,422 

-' 2 

8 

Scientific Catalogue (Kemp’s Cat.) 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account 

20 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

Personal Account . . 

.. 16,492 

12 

7 


Total Rs. 


■ 1 ,44,053 5 1 

1,56,312 13 H 




STATEMENT 
Balan ce 


LIABILITIES. 


Rs. As. F. Rs. As. P. 


Asiatic Society 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Do. do. No. 2 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Arabic and Persian MSS. 

Indian Science Congress 
Barclay Fund 
Servants’ Pension Fund 
Building Fund 
Scientific Catalogue 
''.'Bureau. of' Information 
Anthropological Fund 
International Catalogue 
Akbarnama Reprint 


Less — Depreciation on Investment and 
War Bond a/e at close of the year 
as per Investment and War Bond 
Account 


Total Rs. 


2,17,731 

15 

10 


54,740 

2 

9 


9,989 

11 

0 


15,980 

6 

5 


947 

9 

2 


5,466 

0 

8 


621 

14 

10 


1,759 

15 

10 


96,499 

13 

0 


415 

0 

0 


1,600 

0 

0 


913 

1 

2 


4,424 

7 

8 


10,625 

0 

0 


4,21,715 

2 

4 


90,117 

11 

8 


— — 


— 3,31,597 

6 8 



3,31,597 

6 8 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the Books and Vouchers presented to us and subject to 
our letter of even date to the Committee we certify that it is in accord- 
ance therewith correctly setting forth the position of the Society as at 
3 1 st December 1923. 

Sd. PRICE WATERHOUSE PEAT & Co., ■ 


Asiatic Society of Bengal 


Ixxiii 


No. 20. 

Account. 1923. 


Cr 



By Asiatic Society . . 

Oriental Publication Fund No, 1 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 

Indian Science Congress 

Servants’ Pension Fund 

Building Fund 

Anthropological Fund 

International Catalogue 

Personal Account 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 

Fixed Deposit (Imperial Bank, Calcutta) 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 


(Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 


Investments 
War Bends 
Fixed Deposit. 
Personal Account 
Cash Account 


Total Rs. 


Sd. Dr. C. V. Raman, 

Honorary Treasurer . 


; |fj>j 




\ fill 



E No. 


in Ar; 


[APPENDIX IV.] 

Abstract Proceedings Council, 1923. 

(Rule 48 f.) 

ACCOMMODATION — 

Use of room Jet to the Automobile Association of Bengal to be 
recovered for the Society's own purposes. Three months’ notice to be 
. ; ' given. ' 

No. 4. 27-6-1923. 

Correspondence with the Automobile Association of Bengal. Record- 
ed that the Society needs for its own use the room occupied by the 
Association, and estimates its rent- value at Rs. 200 per mensem. 

No. 9 25-7-1923. 

Request Automobile Association of Bengal, to be permitted conti- 
nuation tenancy room, against enhanced rent ; granted. 

No, 17, 29-8-1923. 

Advertising — 

The General Secretary to explore and report upon a scheme of 
exploiting the Society’s wall space on the street front for remunerative 
advertising as suggested by him. 

No. 6. 39-5-1923. 

The feasibility to be tested of deriving income from poster adverti- 
sing on hoardings in front of the Society’s property, and the offer of 
the All-India Novelty Advertising Company, as outlined in their letter 
of the 25th May, 1923, to be experimentally accepted. 

B. 7. 25-7-1923. 

Resolution Business Committee meeting Ilfch July, 1923, expressly 
ratified by Council, and proposals experimentally accepted. 

No. 10. 25-7-1923. 

The General Secretary empowered to continue exploitation of adver- 
tisement space ; not to enter into contracts for longer periods than a 
year; the question to be annually reviewed by Council; separate 
accounts to be kept under this heading; a distance of 29 feet on either 
side of the main entrance to be kept free from advertisements* 

No. 8. . ' 14 11-1923. 

Report progress advertisement scheme ; present income Rs. 500 
monthly. Noted. 

No, I. 19-12-1923. 


Annual Meeting— 

Announcement that H. E. the Governor of Bengal has intimated 
willingness to be present at the Annual Meeting. Recorded. 

No. 6. ' I 4-11-1923. 

Consideration of drafts Annual Report, sections Physical Science, 
Numismatics, Bibliotheca Indica, Medicine, Natural History; to be 
prepared for next Council meeting, ■ ■ 

No. 19. ‘ : ! vU.: 19-12-1923 

Building—' 

Better Professor Bruhl requesting improvements to be m«de in the 
sanitary arrangements, and the installation of a switch board to work 
microscopes, etc. 


to col 
oing t 
. Be] 
religic 
slight 
bis sfca 
7 sohoi 




Ixxvi Proceedings of the 

To be referred to a Committee consisting of President, Secretary, 
Treasurer. 

No. 14. 28-2-1924. 

Messrs. Norton & Co.*s estimates for revision sanitary arrangements, 
to be accepted after consultation with Messrs. Martin & Co. 

No. 11. 25-4-1 923. 

Estimates Messrs. Martin & Co. for repairing the Society's building. 
Accepted. Question of new pavement second floor to be held over. 

No. 10. 25 4 1923. 

Further estimates Messrs. Martin & Co,, including for new roof, 
approved. 

No. 3. 30-5-1923. 

Letter from Mr. Crouch suggesting that the repair operations by 
Messrs Martin & Co. should be supervised by Messrs. Sudlow & 
Ballardie at terms indicated. 

No action to be taken. 

No. 2. 30-5-1923. 

Proposals General Secretary rewiring and remodelling electric instal- 
lation. Estimates to be called for and to be circulated. 

No. 4. 30-5-1923, 

Report progress repair operations. Noted. 

No. 2. 27-6 1923. 

Progress report General Secretary concerning repair operations, 
noted. 

B. 9. 25-7-1923. 

Progress report repair operations noted. General Secretary autho- 
rised to instal temporary fans and to make necessary arrangements 
whilst shifting working-rooms during repairs. 

No. 2. " 25-7-1923. 

General Secretary authorised to dispose of old wood work and 
beams. 

No. 3. ' 25 7-1923. 

A sweeper’s and durwan’s lodge erected at estimated cost of Rs. 1,250 
each; approved. 

No. 2. 19-12-1923, 

Fire protection. Estimates Minimax Limited, total cost about Rs» 
500. Installation sanctioned. 

No. 4. 1942-1913. 

Committees— 

Committee Barclay Memorial Medal appointed consisting of the 
Biological Secretary, Dr. Bruhl, Dr. Aimandale , Dr. Christie, Col. 
'Megaw, Dr. Kemp. 

31-1-1923. 

The members of the various Committees of Council for 1923, 
appointed. 

No. 5. : ' . 28-2-1923. 

In view of exceptional circumstances a small business Committee to 
be appointed for six months. To consist of President, General Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and in addition an ex- President, and an ex-Gen- 
erai Secretary ; Sir Asutosh Mukherji and Dr, Christie to be these 
additional members. 

No. 7, 30-5-1923. 

Report business Committee on office administration adopted. 

No, A I. 25-7-1923. 
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Request for co-operation, by the International Institute of Anthro- 
pology in Paris, in the preparation of a prehistoric Atlas. 

A sub-committee to be appointed, to consider the matter, consisting 
of Dr. Annandale, Dr. Coggin Brown and Mr, Rama Prasad Chanda. 

No. 6. • 27-6-1923. 

Report sub-committee on the preparation of an international prehis- 
toric atlas, recorded. 

No. 15. 25 7-1923. 

Report sub- committee on the p re-historic atlas, with correspondence ; 
recorded. 

No. 16. 19-12-1923. 

Request by the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, for criti- 
cisms and remarks on the Mahabharata edition of the Institute. 

A sub-committee to be appointed consisting of Sir Asutosh Mukherji, 
M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri, and Dr. Bhandarkar. 

No. 7. 27 -6-1923. 

Request by Red Cross Society, Geneva, for co operation in drawing 
up a world-maps of Catastrophes. Sub-corn mittee to be formed with 
power to co-opt, to deal with the matter, and to consist in the first 
instance of Dr. Coggin Brown, Major Knowles, Mr. Mahalanobis. 

No. 7. 29-8 1923. 

Proposals General Secretary utilisation Anthropological Fund. Sub- 
Committee to be appointed consisting of President, Mr. Mahalanobis, 
Mr, L. K. Ananta Krishna Aiyar. 

No. 10. ' 29-8 1923. 

A Sub- Committee to be formed , with power to eo opt, to deal with 
questions of re-arrangement of pictures, busts and other objects of his- 
torical value, and to obtain expert advice on these matters. Members 
to be Dr. Annandale (President), Sir Asutosh Mukherji, Dr. Coggin 
Brown, Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Dunn, the General Secretary. 

No, 2, " 25-7-1923, 

Report by Mr. Percy Brown, of Sub-Committee on artistic and his- 
torical possessions; noted with thanks to Mr, Brown. 

No. 15. 19 12-1923. 

Reports, minutes, recommendations,. ,of ■■.'the .various sub' committees 
considered and confirmed in the Council meetings at various dates. 

Council— 

Mr. Johan van Manen to be General Secretary. 

No. 2. 31-1-1923. 

Dr. Christie to be a Member of Council. 

No. 2, • ■ 1 31-1-1923. 

Report, Business Committee, confirmed. Confidential report, dated 
29-6-1923, to the Council, and note by the President, dated 27-6-1923, 
to be circulated to Council. Special Council Meeting to be convened for 
July 4th, 

No, 1. 27-0-1923. 

Minutes, Business Committee, to be incorporated in Council Minutes. 

25-7-1923. 

Sectional Secretaries; proposals by the Meeting of Secretaries as 
follows : 

I. Rules of procedure with regard to the work of the Secretaries — 
1. . Any paper received by the General Secretary for reading in 
the next General Meeting of the Society up to one week before 
the date of the Council Meeting previous to that General Meeting 
should be sent for opinion to the Sectional Secretary concerned. 
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2. If no papers, or not sufficient papers to fill a meeting pro- 
gramme, have been received one week before the date of a 
Council Meeting, the Sectional Secretaries should be informed 
of the fact in order to try to obtain suitable papers for the next 
Meeting during the intervening week. 

3. If Sectional Secretaries are bo be absent from Calcutta for 
more than a week from the loth in any month, they should give 
notice of the fact to the General Secretary, who should then 
make suitable arrangements with regard to papers submitted in 
the meantime. 

4. If sufficient material has been received to fill the pro- 
gramme of a General Meeting one week before a Council Meeting, 
further papers received after that date but before the date of 
the Council Meeting will be postponed to the next General 
Meeting. 

5. Whips should be sent to the Sectional Secretaries when in- 
sufficient material has come in for any General Meeting. 

0. If the accumulation of imprinted papers or congestion in 
the Press does not permit, or makes it unprofitable, to set up in 
type new papers, the preliminary routine of obtaining opinions and 
circulating to the Publication Committee should not be deferred, 
pending such papers being sent to the Press. 

XL In order to render possible constant and quick contact be- 
tween the Sectional Secretaries and the General Secretary, it is 
desirable that the Society should be connected by telephone. 

III. That the General Secretary shall make himself responsible 
that no material changes are introduced into any article in the 
course of proof- correcting. Any changes of the kind must be 
re-submitted to the Publication Committee. 

Adopted. 

No- 12. 29-8-1923. 

In order to expedite speedy publication of outstanding matter and to 
wipe off arrears in publication, as an emergency measure, the President 
and General Secretary to be empowered to take special measures till 
the wiping off of arrears. 

No. 12. 29-8-1923. 

The special emergency measures to remain in force till the next 
Annual Meeting. 

No. 13. 14-11-1923 

Absence President from Calcutta, from November 24th to December 
I5th. Noted. 

No. 2. 14-11-1923. 

Provisional list of nominations for Council, 1924-25 ; to be circulated 
to Council for discussion in next Council Meeting. 

No. 9. 14-11-1923. 

Nomination new Council for 1924-25 adopted; the name of Dr. 
Kemp, who will be absent from India during 1924, to be left out. 

No. 20. 19-12-1924. 

Deputations— 

Invitation to the Society to send representatives to the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, Brussels, 1923. Mr. F. J. 
Monahan to be invited to represent the Society. 

No. 6. 28-2-1923. 

Invitation to the Society to send representatives to the Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress in Melbourne and Sydney, August, 1923. Letter to 
be sent expressing regret at being unable to arrange for a represen- 
tative. 

No. 7. 


28*2-1923. 
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Invitation to the Society to attend the Centenary celebrations of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Sir Thomas Holland 
and Col, Phillott to be invited to undertake representation. 

No. 5. 30-5-1923. 

Invitation to Sir Thomas Holland and Col. Phillott, approved. 
Answers noted with thanks. 

No. 8. 25-7-1923. 

Report, Sir Thomas Holland, to be printed in Proceedings . 

No. 13. ‘ 29-8-1923. 

Invitation to the Society to send representatives to the meeting of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Sammilan at Naihati. MM. Hara Prashad Shastri 
, : to foe invited. 

No 5. 27-8-1923. 

Invitation from a combination of Learned Societies in America to 
send representatives to be present in the J oseph Leidy Commemoration 
Meeting, in Philadelphia, in December, 1923. General Secretary to 
endeavour to arrange for personal representation, otherwise to writ© 
suitable letter. 

No. 7. 25-7-1923. 

Invitation from the Organising Committee Colonial Week, Naples, 
September, 1923. to send representatives to the Meetings, to foe declined , 
the purposes of the meeting being outside the scope of the Society’s 
activities. 

No. 15. 29-8-1923. 

Exchange— 

Bequests for exchange with the Society’s publications — 

1. Hamburg University; order; Journal, Memoirs. 

2. Poona Oriental Society ; order : Journal, Memoirs. 

3. Topographical Survey, Java ; order: Journal, Memoirs. 

4. Bombay- Uni varsity Library; order: decline. 

5. Lloyd’Tdbrary , Ohio : order; decline. 

8. Dept/' Agriculture, Canada; order; decline. 

7. State University, Tashkent, Turkestan ; order : Journal. 


No. 12. 

28-3-1923, 

Gama Institute, Bombay; order: Journal. 

No. 14. 

25-4-1923. 

Peking University ; order ; Journal. 

Editor Narodna Starina; order: Journal. 

No. 8 (1,2.) 

27-0-1923. 

Visva Bharata Magazine ; order : Journal, 

No, 9. ■ 

29-7-1923. 

Aiibag Magnetic Records, Bombay; order: Journal. 
No. 7. 

19-12-1923. 


Fellows — 

Recommendations, Meeting Fellows, held on January, 31st, recom 
mending the '©lection of Mr. Khuda Bukhsh and Dr, G. N. Hooker ji, 
.adopted. 

No. 11. ' ■ , 31-1*1923. 

Report^General Secretary that no valid nominations have been re- 
ceived for the present year ; to be recorded. 

No. 17. 19-12-1923. 

Finance— 

Mr. Johan van Manen to be paid Be, 500 per mensem. 

No. 2, 31-1-1923. 
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Further instalment payment Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie. To be 
circulated to Council. 

No. 8. 28-3-1923. 

Payment Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie. The General Secretary to 
write in terms indicated. 

No. 12. 25-4-1923. 

Bill Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie. Correspondence and payment 
approved. 

No. 1. 30-5-1923. 

Fire Insurance Policy on building and contents. To be revised. 

No. 4. 25-4-1923. 

Unspent portion of assets in Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 to be 

utilised as much a3 possible before November, 1923. 

No. B2. 25-7-1923. 

A fixed percentage of the grant for Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 

to be debited as share in general administrative expenses. 

B2. 25-7-1923. 

Enhancement assessment Municipal Taxes. The General Secretary 
to act on advice to be asked from Sir Asutosh Mukherji. 

No. 11. 29-8-1923. 

The w question of reviving the monthly allowance to M. M. Haraprasad 

Shastri in view of his labours on the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., to b© 
set forth in a memorandum to be circulated to Council. 

No. 5. 14- 1 1-1923. 

Statement Treasurer assets, actual and nominal, liquid and fixed ; 
noted. 

No. 8. 14-11-1923. 

Indian Science Congbess — 

The General Secretary to represent the Society on the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Science Congress for 1924. 

No. 4. 28-2-1923. 

Recommendations Prof. Raman to approve certain changes in the 
Indian Science Congress Rules. Approved. 

No. 8. 28-2-1923. 

Publication Proceedings Tenth Indian Science Congress, sanctioned. 

No. 20. 29-8-1923. 


Loan of MSS.*— 

Request, Mr. Harley, for the transfer to another, of two MSS. issued 
in his name. Sanctioned provided in accordance with Rules. 

No. 9. 28-2-19 23. 

Request loan Persian MS. Prof. Woolner. Sanctioned subject to 
Rules. 

No. 10. 28-2- 19231 

Representation Dr. F. W. Thomas, pressing for a reversion of a 
decision of Council not to lend a Sanskrit MS. which he applied for. 
To be circulated to Council. 

No. 13. 28-2-1923. 


Letter Dr. Thomas (No. 13 — 28-2-23). Loan sanctioned. 
No. 0. 


28-3-1923. 


Request by Visvabharata Institute, Santiniketan, for loan of five 
Mahabharata MSS. Further details to be asked for. 

No. 7. 28-3-1923. 
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Request by Committee, Cold Weather Exhibition, Calcutta, for the 
loan of certain MSS. To be declined. 

No. 8. 29-81923. 

Requests for loan of MSS. by the India Office (Dr. Thomas) and the 
Punjab University Library. To be granted with observation of usual 
formalities, and against suitable security. 

No. 9. " 19-12-1923. 

Miscellaneous-™ 

Letter from Dr. T. O. D. Dunn offering suggestions to the Society 
in the matter of encouragement of Historical Research in Bengal. 

Adopted. 

No. 4. 31-1-1923. 

Application; Automobile Association of Bengal, requesting use of 
lecture hall for their Genera] Meeting on February 23rd, 1923. 

Granted. 

No. 5. 31-1-1923. 

Appointment Mr. C. F. Brown as Honorary Numismatist. Confirmed. 

No. 7. 31-1-1923. 

Coins offered for sale by Curator, Central Museum, Lahore. No 
coins to be bought. 

No. 18. 25-4-1923. 

Report on alleged losses of, and damage to, Persian and ^rabic MSS. 
To be submitted to Council. 

A 4. 25-7 1923. 

Telephone connection, sanctioned. 

No. 12. 29-8-1923. 

Letter Director, Zoological Survey, drawing attention to certain 
statements in the Triennial Report of the Zoological Survey of India 
for the years 1920-1923. The General Secretary to address Govern- 
ment officially on the subject. 

No. 16. ‘ 29-8-1923. 

The General Secretary instructed to consider proposals received to 
rent out a portion of the grounds belonging to the Society. 

No. 17. ' " 29-8-1923. 

On proposal by the President, seconded by Sir Asutosh Mukherji, 
the Council put on record their sense of appreciation of M. M. Hara- 
pnlsad’s valuable work on the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The. 
resolution' to be forwarded to the Shastri. 

No 5. , 14-11-1923. 

Letter last year’s Prize-man, Elliott Prize, asking for cash instead of 

roedab ' To be'&riyeh effect ’to.d . 

No. 18. " 19-12-1923. 

Petition. Jemadar Automobile Association of Bengal to be allowed to 
set up a small shop in the Society’s Compound. Declined. 

No. 10. ‘ 19-12-1923. 

PRESENTATIONS'™- ' ‘ 

Presentation by Mr. Sasadhar Roy of a photograph', of Louis Pasteur. 
To be accepted with thanks. 

No. 9. 28-3-1923. 

Presentation, by Sir Raj end ra Nath Mookerjee, of a marble pedestal 
for the bust of Csoma do Koras. To be accepted with thanks to the 
donor. La;./ 


14-1 1-1923, 
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Presentation to the Society’s Library of nine Arabic and Persian 
MSS. by Mr. Aga Mohammad Kazim Sbirazi Accepted with thanks to 
donor. 

No. 8. 19- 12- 1923, 


Publications — 

Request by Curator, Central Museum, Lahore, for insertion of a 
review in the Society’s Journal of the newly published Catalogue of 
Paintings in the Museum. No books reviews to be given in Journal 

No. 19. 25-4-1923. 

The question of the procedure to b© followed in dealing with papers 

submitted to the Society for publication. Sir As u tosh Mukherjee to 
submit a draft of satisfactory Rules. 

No. 11. 27-0-1923. 

Resolved that no “ opinion ” on papers submitted to the Society for 

publication be communicated to the authors of such papers. 

B. 10. 25-7-1924. 

Request Prof.' Vis van a th to 'Withhold publication of his paper on 
** The development of the Ovary of Culex,” with offer to fdenmii'y 
expenses incurred. To be allowed. 

A. 3. 25-7-1923. 

Major .Sewell’s papers on .Oceanography in Indian Waters to be 
.. accepted for publication, and a separate volume of the Memoirs to be 
reserved for their publication,. 

No. 7. 14-11-1923. 

.. Request progress, publications, by General Secretary,; under the 
headings of Journal, Memoirs , Bibliotheca Indica, Catalogues, Price 
' lists. Noted, 

No. 5. 14-11-1923, 

Progress Shi vaparinayah , edited by Sir George Grierson, approved. 

No. 8. ' , 31-1-1923, 

Letter from Mr. Harley offering his edition of the Muanad of 'Umar 
bin Abdul Aziz for publication in the Bibliotheca lodica. Accepted. 

No. 9. 28-2-1923. 

Letter from Mr. Harley,. 'Suggesting the continuation of Prof, 
Hedayet Hussain’s edition of Ma*asir-i Rahimi. Accepted. 

No* 9. 28-2-1923. 

/ The General Secretary to submit a note on the general' policy as to 
the publications of the Society, including the Bibliotheca Indica" 

No, 9. * 28-2-1923. 

English translation of Badaoni’s Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, Voh II, to 
be reprinted with typographical corrections but without revision. 

No. 10. . , ' ' 80-54923, 

Report General ' Secretary concerning the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Adopted. 

A. 2, ; : ■ 25-7-1923. 

The General Secretary to draw up a memorandum showing the works 
which should be completed or continued, also a statement '.'as. to com- 
mitments and assets. 

B. 3. 25-7-1928. 

The General Secretary to investigate and report concerning a pro- 
posed reprint, by the Society, of Tawney’s translation of the Katha 
Sarit Sagara and to continue preliminary discussions with Prof. Mae 
■ Donnell and Prof. Woolher. 

B. 4. 


25-7-1923, 
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Reprint Katha Sarifc Sagara. The Society fco reprint without revision 
in same style and at same price as of first edition; previous arrange- 
merits, to stand . 

No. 14. 19-12-1923. 

Revised edition of Bloch ra ami’s translation of Ain-i Akbari to be 
arranged. Col. Phillotfc to be approached concerning this matter. 

B * 5 * 25-7-1923. 

Request Dr. Farcjuahar to '.be allowed to purchase a fascicle of 
Ashtasahasri ka Prajnaparamita, of which the number of copies in 
stock is reduced fco the minimum of reserve copies fixed by rule, 
namely six. Not to be granted. ' 

No.' 13. 28-3-1923. 

Sale of copies of old publications. Sub-Committee to be formed con- 
sisting of ^President, Treasurer, General Secretary, Sir Asutosh Mukherji 
and Dr. Christie."'. 

No. 8. 254-23. 

Questions of Prices of publications, commission, annual bulk of 
Journal and Memoirs to be referred to 'Sub-Comraifcfcee appointed on 

. ?«>4- 1923. .:su.b 8. 

No. 9. 25-4-1923. 

. Considered '» me in oratidw m by. the General Secretary concerning the 
unsatisfactory condition of the sale of books by the Society. "The 
General Secretary to put up proposals in writing. The Cashier to be 
reprimanded. for neglect. 

No. 3. 28-2-1,923. 

Proposals General Secretary with reference to publications of the 

Society". as. .follows 1 

1. Stock to -be taken of ail saleable .gobds. ' 

2. Pass- system to he introduced and stock-book to be kept up daily. 

3. Stock to be re-arranged , 'separating copies to be reserved for sale 

in complete sets; from copies fco be sold, separately. Close watch 
to be kept against - loose numbers being sold unevenly . so as- 
to spoil complete, sets. . ” 

4. Numbers to be reprinted which' would complete a sufficient 
■ : --riumber of sets to .'make-: ip-eome;'Warran.C-.eqsfcs.: 

5. Prices to be fixed for all publications on a practical and consist- 

ent basis. 

6. Such further racks to be installed in stock rooms as may be 

called for. y7\y : 7.'; : :. : : ■ y'.\'y ■; / yy..'yy . :■ ’ ; ''.. v c ■ • : -h ■'G v . , .d t • H a :v. -' v v -v ; ■; : ca ■; ■ 

7. All stock keeping and checking to bain the hands of a special 

registrar.- 7y' 7:7'7 ; y.y : 

8. Uniform discount to bo given. Present system of discrimination 

between orders over and below Rs, 40 to be discontinued 

9. Disc mnt to be allowed on all publications to acci edited book- 

sellers. . v : /'y/.;.y : by ; y. : '. y b;. :';-y y:; /" 7 :; 'b : : - h ' a- . y 7-by 

10. Modern business methods of advertising to be applied. Publica- 

tions to bo made known by compilation and active distribution 
of correct and up-to-date price lists giving' full information. 

11. Systematic completion of title-pages, indexes and similar matter 

for old works, otherwise completed, to be sanctioned. ' . 

12. Policy to be adopted always to sanction publication of a work 

as .1 whole , but never, or only for very special reasons, in part 
and never fascicle by fasekde, year by year, 

13. A fixed percentage of all returns, say 25%, to be set apart as 8 

regular reserve fund for reprinting works sold out, which ought 
to be reprinted. b ; '7y7/y;y 

14. Policy fco be adopted of keeping up the book-stock and not to 

let it deplete itself by mere inattention. 
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] 5. The numbers of copies to be printed of works and periodicals 
to be periodically revised, and to be fixed in consideration of 
demand and number of copies to be despatched in the first 
instance. 

16. The General Secretary to be the Business Manager for publica- 

tions and sales.' 

17. Mr. Ivanow’s Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts to be published 

during the year. Remuneration Rs. 2 per page. 

IS. Library Catalogue of printed book^ to be brought up- to date and 
published. 

19, Supplement to list of Arabic and Persian MSS. acquired since 

publication of the latest list to be compiled and published. 

20. So-called class lists, i.e., selected bibliographies on given subjects, 

of all matter contained in the collections of the Society to be 
initiated, compiled and published. 

21 , Complete ■bibliography of the Society's publications to be compiled 

and published, for use both from a technical and from a busi- 
ness stand-point. 

22. Card index system for names, addresses and filing to be intro- 

duced. Points 1-22 all adopted. 

No. 10. 28-3-1923. 

"Revised rules concerning sales, subscriptions and prices, submitted 
by General Secretary . 

A. JOURNAL. 

1. The six most complete sets of available numbers to be made up, 
to be segregated from the general stock, packed separately, and 
inventarised. 

2. Complete volumes to have precedence for sal© over loose numbers, 
and sets over loose volumes 

3. Three years after publication no complete volume to bo broken 
for sale of loose number. 

4. Price of single numbers old series minimum Rs. 2-8. 

5. Reserve to be made in future : 6 copies of all publications for the 
Society’s use ; 30 copies for sale in sets. 

6. Average standard for annual volume Journal 50-60 formes of 
18 pages and 12 plates. 

7. . Prices of loose numbers Journal on the .basis of 0 annas per forme 
of 16 pages and per plate, map, table ,efce , not in the text. 

, 8. Annual subscription, -if prepaid, Rs 24* free of postage. 

B, Memoirs. 

1. Average standard for complete volumes of the Memoirs 35 formes 
of 18 pages (580 page) and 12 plates, maps, tables, etc,, not in the text. 

v'2.\ 'Prices of ; ’loose. numbers-bn the basis of 9 annas per forme of 16- ■■ 
" pages. .anebper plate,: etc. . 

3. Subscription per volume, prepaid, Rs. 24, free of postage. 

Discounts ; on all ‘Publications. 

L 25% to approved book- sellers. /.%■ 

2. 30% to Agents, with obligation to accord at least 10% to book- 
sellers, in their countries. 

3. 25% to members 

' , General. ■„ 

1. Government and Public Bodies, Institutions, Libraries, etc., to 
receive Journal and Memoirs together as heretofore (if old subscribers) 
for Rs. 24, like Mofussil Members. 
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2. Prices for complete volumes Journal (without Proceedings) old 
series at a flat rate of Rs 20 and if in sets of more than seven volumes 
at a time, Rs. 15 per volume. 

3. Complete volumes new series at Rs. 24 a volume. 

Adopted. 

A. 6. 25-7-1923. 

Price of fascicles Bibliotheca Indica, demy octavo size, oriental 
texts, to be annas 12, for each 96 pages or part of 96 pages. 

No. 5. " 14-11-1924. 

Bequests— 

Request by Mr. Butter worth for permission to use extracts from the 
Society’s publications for a proposed anthology. Granted on condition 
that suitable acknowledgment be made. 

No. 0. . ~ ■ 29-7-1923. 

Request, by Bombay University to receive gratis a set of the publi- 
cations of the Society. Journal and Memoirs to be presented; Biblio- 
theca Indica against payment. 

No. IS. " 29-84923. 

Letter Sir Richard Temple, requesting insertion notice in Journal, 
on behalf of the Indian Antiquary; declined with regrets , on ground 
no suitable provision in Journal . 

No. 6. 19-12-1923. 

Rules— 

Codification conflicting terminology Rules connected with Secretary, 
General Secretary, Honorary Secretary, Council Membership and other 
matters, to be referred to a Sub-Committee consisting of the President, 
Sir Asu tosh Mukherji and the Treasurer. 

No. 4. 1441-1923. 

The wording of Rule 44(g) to be considered by the Sub-Committee 
constituted sub 4 in the Council Meeting held on 14-11-1923. 

No. 9. 14414923. 

Rules for the Election of Fellows to be considered by the Sub-Com- 
mittee constituted sub 4 in the Council Meeting held on 14-11-1923. 

No. 10. 1441-1923. 

Staff — ; : : a y.: 

Resignation tendered by the Assistant Secretary , J. C. Hyrapiet. 

Accepted. 

No. 2. 31-1-1923. 

Increase of pay sanctioned to Maulavi Shah Moirmddin Ahmad, 
travelling Maulavi Arabic and Persian Search Department, 

No. 3. , 31-1 1923. 

Application Travelling Mauivi (No. 3 dated 31-1-1923). 

Initial date of increment revised io February, 1922. 

No. 12. 28-2-1923. 

Application Typist for increase of pay. Consideration postponed. 

No. 3. 314-1923. 

Letter of termination of appointment to be sent to Typist, on account 
of protracted absence without notice. New typist to be appointed on 

Rs. 60. ;■■■■■■' : : 

■ No. 6, : 25-7 4923. 

Appointment new Typist on salary of Rs. 60, approved. 

No, 2. , * 29-8-1923. 
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Application Menial Staff for increase of pay. Consideration post- 
poned. 

No. 3. 31-1*1923 

Petition Jamadar for increase of pay. To be inquired into. 

No. L * 25-4-1923. 

Petitions increa e of pay by Typist, and Dttrwan ; to ho rejected; 
the question of revision of pay to be brought up as a general question 
nest year. 

No. 11. 19-12-1923. 

Petition Menials to be provided with new turbans. Sanctioned. 

No. 1. 28 3- 1923. 

Petition Bearers for new uniforms. General Secretary authorised to 
make suitable arrangements in this and similar cases, including provis- 
ion of umbrellas to Chaprasis. 

No. 14. 25-7-1923. 

Pension to the late Resident Pandit Mathura Nath Majumdar. 

Order. (1) Superannuation pension not to be given ordinarily for 
less than 20 years’ service. 

(2) As a special case invalid pension of Rs. 10 per mensem granted 
from date of termination of salary. 

No. 6. ‘ 31- 1- 1923. 

Cashier’s commission on money received for sales of books to be con- 
verted into fixed bonus, for three months tentatively, to be conditional 
for continuation on satisfaction given. 

No. 7. 25-4-1923. 

The Cashier’s work to be restricted to book-keeping and cash-keeping. 
No extraneous work of correspondence, no collecting of subscriptions 
Extra bonus or commission to be withdrawn. Salary to be Rs 90. 

No. 8. 3U-5-1923. 

Office duties formerly performed by Cashier to be arranged for by the 
Business Committee. 

No. 8. 30-5-1923. 

The Cashier to be given option to offer his resignation, and if offered 
by him, to receive six months’ pay in view of long service. 

The Business Committee to make suitable arrangement in connection 
with the above. 

No. I. 4-7-1923. 

Resignation Cashier, accepted. 

No. 4. 25-7-1923. 

Definition duties new Cashier. The Cashier in future to be respon- 
sible for the accounts, the collection of subscriptions, etc., the sale and 
distribution of publications, and such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the General Secretary. Initial pay Rs. 100. Appointment 
to be re-considered at end of financial year. Together with permanent 
appointment the question of security to be considered. 

B. I 25-7-1923. 

The Collecting Sircar to be dismissed. 

No. 8. “ 30-5-1923. 

An additional Clerk to be appointed for the remainder of the financial 
year. 

No. 7. 30-5-1923. 

A Clerk to be appointed to deal with general office work. Initial pay 
Rs. 63. 

Appointment to be re-considered at end of financial year. 

No. B. 1. 25-7« 1923. 
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Application leave Pandit Sasadhar Banner ji. Rules to be applied. 

No. A. 5. 25-7-1923. 

Petition Jamadar for two months full pay daring absence on leave in 
May and June. Sanctioned as a special case without force of precedent. 

No. I. 29-8-1923. 

General Memorandum on question of leave to staff to be submitted 
bv General Secretary to Council. 

A. 5. 25-7-1923. 

The General Secretary to put up concrete proposals with reference to 

holidays for office staff. 

B. 8* 25-7-1923. 

Petition leave J amadar ; granted for one month, without pay. 

No. 12. 19-12-1923. 

Petition Muhammadan staff, for 3 extra holidays in connection with 
the Muharram festival, granted this year without prejudice for the 
future. 

No. 13. 25-7-1923. 

Temporary appointment temporary Clerk as Catalogue Assistant, 
arising oat of Council Order No. 23 dated the 2i>fch February, 1923, 
sanctioned. Appointment of present incumbent to terminate. Librar- 
ian and General Secretary to make new arrangements. Relative grants 
and sanction to stand. 

No. 5. 25-7-1923. 

Appointment additional cleaner ; sanctioned. 

No. 3. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1923. 


President. 

N. Annandale, Esq... C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S , F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
F.R.S.E. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.I., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R A.S.. F.A.S.B. 

JMabamabopadliyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., 

F.A.S.B. 

J. Coggin Brown, Esq., F.G.S., D.Sc., F C.S., F.A.S.B. 

Lieut. -Col. J. D. W. Megaw, £ .M S. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer: — C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A. 

Philological Secretary : — D. R. Bliandarkar, Esq.. M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary: — S. Khuda Bukhsh. Esq., M.A., 
B.C.L., F.A.S.B. 

( Biology P. Briihl, Esq., I.S.C., D.Sc., 

Natural History! F.C.S., F.G S., F.A S.B. 

Secretaries, 1 Physical Science:— P C. Mahalanobis, Esq., 
t M.A., B.Sc. 

Anthropological Secretary : — Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., B.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles, I.M S. 

Honorary Librarian : — T. O. D. Dunn, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Other Members of Council. 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Esq , M.D., M.A., Ph.D. 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C. V.O. 

Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq.. B.Sc., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 


Honorary Numismatist. 


C. J. Brown, Esq., M.A. 



OFFICERS ‘AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL ELECTED 
FOR THE YEAR 1924. 


President . 

Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, K.O.I.E., K.C.V.Q. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asotosh Mu khopadhy a y a . Kt.. O.S.L, 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.H.S.. F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 
Mahamahopaclhyaya Haraprasad Shastrl. C.I.E., M.A., F.A.S.B 
Professor P. J. Brlxhl, D.Se. s F.C.S., F.G.S , F.A.S.B. 

Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. 


Natural History 
Secretaries, 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen , Esq. 

Treasurer: — Professor C. V. Raman. Esq., M.A., D.Sc*. 
Philological Secretary: — Professor D. R. Bhandark&r, Esq., 
M.A., Ph.D., F.A.SJL 

Joint Philological Secretary: — A. F. M. Abdul All, Esq., M.A. 

Biology : — Baini Prashad , Esq., D.Sc. 
Physical Science : — W. A. K. Christie, Esq., 
B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., F.A.S B. 
Anthropological Secretary N. Annandale, Esq., C.I.E. D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. 

Library Secretary : — Pramatha Nath Banerjee. Esq,, M.A., 
B.L* 

Other Members of Council. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.D., M.A,, Ph.D., 
F A S B 

S. £ Klmda Buksh, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., F.A.S.B. 

P. C. Mahalanobis, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. 

E. H. Pascoe, Esq., D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 

C. W. Garner, Esq., B.A., I.C.S. 

K. N. Diksbifc, Esq., M.A. 


Honorary Numismatist. 
C. J. Brown, Esq., M.A. 




LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS 


= Resident. N.R. = Non-Resident, A. = Absent. : L.M. =Life Member 
F.M. —Foreign Member. 

An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society. 


N- .B. — Members who have changed their residence since the list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the 
General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may bo made 
in the subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list 
should also be communicated to the General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the General Secretary whe- 
ther it is their desire to continue Members of the Society; otherwise, 
in accordance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed 
from the list at the expiration of three years from the time of their leav- 
ing India, 


Abdul All A bui Faiz Muhammad, m.a., 
m r. a .3.. F.R.s.L.. etc. 3, Turner Street , 
Calcutta 

Abdul Rader Surfraz. Elphinsione Col- 
lege, Bombay . 

Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, b.a., 
b.l., Asst. Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Revenue Dept., Writers" 
Buildings, Calcutta. 321, Upper Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Abdul Wall. Khan Sahib. 3, Alimuddin 
Street, Calcutta . 

Acton, Major Hugh William, m.r.c.s., 
l.r.cul (Lond.), i.m.s. School of Trop- 
ical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
A venue, Calcutta. 

Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., 
pIld,, f. l.s., Professor of Botany, Cal- 
cutta University. 35, Bally gunge 
Circular Road , Calcutta. 

Ahmad AH Khan, Hafiz, Controller of 
Household and Officer in Charge of 
State Library. Rampur State , U.P. 

Aiyer, S. Paramesvara, m.a.. b.l., m.r.s.l.. 
M’.f.l.s., m.e i a., Kavitilaka, Secretary 
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to the Government of Travancore. 
Trivandrum. South India . 

1923 April 4. 

R. 

Alker, A . Merchant. 4 Bankshall Street, 

■ CalcuUa. : 

1919 July 2. 

R. 

Amin -u! -Islam, Khan Bahadur. Nawab- 
zada, b.l. Inspector -General of Regis- 
tration, Bengal. 

1912 July 3. 

N.R. 

Andrews, Egbert ■ Arthur, b.a. Tooklai 
Experimental Station . Cinnamara P.O.. 
J or hat. Assam. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

L.M 

*AnnandaIe } Nelson, o.i.e., d.scv. c.m.z.s., 

: ■ - 

f.l.s. . F.A.S.B.’ F.R s.E. , Director, Zoolog- 
ical Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1911 May 3. 

R, 

A t kinson . ■ . Albert ■ Charles . La M artin iere ; 
11. Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1904 July 0- 

N.R. 

Atxlad Hasan . . . Khan Bahadur . Sayid , 


It a jar Deori, Dacca . 

1917 April 4 

N.R. 

Awati, P. R. ; m.. a, , Medical Entomologist. 
Central Research Institute. Kasauli. 

1914 Mar. 4. 

L.M 

Bacot, J. 31. Quad 'd* Or say , Paris . 

1870 Feb. 2. 

L.M. 

Baden-Povvell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.k, 
Ferlys Lodge. 29:. Banbury Road. Oxford . 
England. 

1919 April 2. 

R. 

• Bal, Siirendra Nath, Ph.c., m. S c. f.l.s., 
Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 
Museum. 1 , Sudder Street . Calcutta . 

1920 Mar. 3 

R. 

Ballard ie, J. H. de Cay noth, a.r.i.b a. 
7j Old Court House Street , Calcutta. 

1918 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

i Earner jee. Narendra Nath,,' mj.f.o.b.e. 

(Load.), a. m. mo. {Ind ), Divisional 
‘ Engineer, Telegraphs. Mandalay, 

(Burma). 

1922 April 5. 

N.R. 

j Bauer jee, Sasadhar, b.a., Head Master. 

H. E. School, Gopalganga Gopnlganj 
j P. 0., Bihar . \ Calcutta. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R, 

! Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College . 

1919 July 2. 

R 

i Banerji, Pramathanath. m.a.. d.sc. Cal- 


cutta University , Calcutta. 

1919 July 2. 

R. 

1 Banerji,. Pramathanath m.a., b.l., Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta . 

Banerji, Rakhal Das. m.a. 65, Simla 
Street , Calcutta . 

1907 Jan. 2. 

R. 

1923 Feb. 7. 

R. 

Barber, Cecil Thomas, Asst. Supdt.,' 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

Barnes. Herbert Charles, m.a. (Oxon.), 



e. i . 35 . Gauhati , A ssam. 

1909 July 7. 

N R. 

.Baza z,.,. Rangnath Khemraj, Proprietor, 
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. 

Shri Venkateshwar Press. 1th 

Kheiwadi , Bombay No. 4. 

1895 July 3. 

L.M. 

Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Sir Nicholas 
Dodd. b.a. ? o.i.B.. TC.S;, Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam. Shillong . 

1915 April 7. 

N.R. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a.. ph.D., 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Deccan ■ College. 
Poona . 

1909 April 7. 

R. 

: ; ' 

Bentley, Charles A., m.b.. d.p.h. Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

1876 Nov. 15 

F.M. 

: : : 

\ . ■ . 

♦Beveridge, Henry, e.a.s.b., i.o.s. (Re- 
tired.) 53. Cmnpden House Road , 

;■ . W : . 8, London. : 

1917 Aug. 1. 

R. 

♦Bhandarkar. Devadatta Ramkrishna, m.a. 
35; Circular Road, Bally gunge. 

1909 July 7, 

R. 

Bhattaeharji, Shih Nath, m.b. 80. Sham - 
bazar Street, Calcutta . 

1908 Nov. 4. 

K, 

Bhatfacharya, Bisvesvaiy b.a., m.b.a.s., 
b.o.s. 1 k% TotmisJmid Road f Bhawani - 
■pore, Calcutta. : 

1922 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

Bhattacharya. Vidushekhara, . Prof. . 
Visvahharati, Santmiketan \ Birbhuw ... 

1922 June 7. 

R. 

Bhattaebaryva, Dr. Sivapada, m.d. 
School of Tropical Medicine , Calcutta . 

1923 May 2. 

R. 

Bhukhanvala, R. M. A., Merchant, Partner 
of Bhiikhanvala & Sons. 10. Canning 
Street , Calcutta. 

1923 Aug. 1. ! 

R. 

Biswas, Kali pad a M.A., Botanical Labor- 
atory, College of Science, 35, Ballyganj 
Circular Road , Calcutta. 

1922 Deo. 6. : 

j 

N.R. 

Blackett, Sir Basil Phillot, k.c.b., Finance 
Ale in her, Government of Lidia. Delhi 
and Simla. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

L.M. 

Bedding , Revd P. 0. Dmnka . Sonthal 
Parganas T . A 

1912 July 3. 

- V \ ■';! 

R. 

Bomford. Capt. Trevor Lawrence. i.m,s. } 

| M.B,. B.s., m. b.o.s , L.B.C.P. Eden Hos~ 

; pitaL Calcutta . 

1919 June 6. | 

R. 

| Bose, Ajit Mohan, m.b., ch.B. (Edin.), l.m. 
(Dub.). 92/3, Upper Circular Road , 

Calcutta. Pi 

1898 Feb. 2. j 

' . -' : V '.'i 

R. 

Bose, Amrita Lai, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Chandra Maitra Lane , Calcutta . 

1895 Mar. 6. j 

R. 

i*Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Bt., o.s.i., m.a., 
d.sc., o.i.B. , p.a s.B. Presidency College , 

! Calcutta . 

1922 Api. 5. 

N.R 

, Bose, Jogesh (Chandra, Landholder 
Contai , Midnapore. 
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Date of Election. 

1917"Oct, 3. ' 

N.R, 

1920 Mar. 3. 1 

N.R. | 

1910 July 6. i 
1908 Jan. 1. 

i 

N.R. ! 
R. 

1920 Feb. 4 

N.R, 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R, 

1901 June 5. 

F.M. 

1896 Jan. S. 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

N.R, 

1913 Apl 2. 

R, 

1918 July 3. 

R. 

1915 Jan. 6. 

A. 

1920 Sept. 1. 

R. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R, 

1920 Sept. 1 . 

R 

1906 Jan. 3. 

A. 

1915 Oct. 27. 
1911 June 7. 

N.R 

R. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

R. 


Bose, ■ Satyendra Nath, m.sc. : Prof., Dacca 
University, Ramna, Dacca . 
Bosworth-Smitli, Percy, w.o.s.. m.i.m.m., 
m.a.i.m.e. Kolar Gold Field , Mysore 
State , Oorgaum P.O., South India . 
Botham. Arthur William, i.jc.s: Shillong. 

* Brahmachari , U pendra Nath, m.a.. Ph.D., 
m.d., f.a.s.b. 82/3, Cornwallis Street , 
Calcutta. 

Brij Narayan, m.a., F.R.nist.s., m.r.a.s. 
8, Bank Road : Allahabad. 

’* Brown, John Ooggin. o.b.e., d.sc., f.g.s., 
M Inst. M M..' M.I.E. (Ind.), 

: , f.a.s.b. , Geological Survey of India. 

I 27, Chowringhee. Calcutta. 

| Brown, Percy, a.r.c.a, Government 

School of Art r Calcutta . 

;*BriihL Paul Johannes, i.s.o., D.-sc., p.o.s., 
•f.g.s., f.a.s.b. 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road , Calcutta. 

*Burkill, Isaac Henry, M.A., f.a.s.b. Bo- 
tanic Gardens , Smgajmr. 
i *Burn, Richard, c.i.e., i.c.s., f.a.s.b. 

Board of Revenue, Allahabad. U.P. 

Butcher, Flora, l.m.s.. Tanakpur Medi- 
cal Mission. Tanakpur Rohilhhand 

Kumaon Ry., U.P. 

Galder, Charles Gumming. Royal Botanic 
Gardens , Sibpur, Howrah. 

Campos. Joachim Joseph, m.b. 16 2, Royd 
Street, Calcutta 

Carter. Humphry G., m.b. s ch.B. Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, England. 

Chakladar, Haran Chandra. 28/4, Sahana 
gar Lane , Kalighat. Calcutta . 

: Chakra varti, Nilmani. m.a, Presidency 
College. Calcutta 

* Chanda, Raraaprasad, b.a m f.a.s.b. 37x4. 

Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

I Chapman, John Alexander. Europe { cfo 
, Imperial Library, Calcutta). [Lucknow. 

, Chatter jee, Atul Chandra, i.c.s. 

| Chatterjee, Karima Kumar, f.b.c.s. 74, 
Dharamtala Street , Calcutta. 

; Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath,, b.a., 
j Atfomey-at-Law. 12, Madan Mohan 
i Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 

1920 Sep. 1 . ; 

1 

R. 

192.2 April 5. j 

R. 

1893 Sept 28.: 

j 

Pv. j 

10 L4 April 1. ! 

R. ; 

1922 Feb. 1. j 

■R. 

1907 July 3. | 

Pv. I 

1909 Nov 3. j 

n.r : 

1915 Sept. 1. | 

R. 

1923 May 2. ! 

E, 

1920 Dec, 1. ! 

| 

R, 

1 

1907 July 3. j 

A. 

1887 Aug. 25. j 

■.j:;-;:;;!, 

R. 

1918 April 3 

N.R. ■ 

1923 dune 6, j 

N.R, 

1915 Sept. 1. ; 

R. 

in 22 Sept. 0. i 

N.R, 

1917 April 4 ! 

:i 

R. 

; .l.otfQ.&ept.. 19.1 

1917 June 6. 

. IV,. 

; R, 


Chatter jee . Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris 
Maker jee Road , Bkozoanipore . Calcutta, 

Chat ter jee, Rakhahari. b.a., Student, Cal- 
cutta University. 7. Lakshmau Das 
Lane , Howrah. 

*OhaudhurL B. L., b.a.. n.sc. (Edin.), 
f.r.s.e., f*l.s. (Lend.). 120, Lower 
Circular Road , Calcutta. [Calcutta. 

Ohaudhuri. Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row , 

Chopra, R. N., Major, i.m.s., Prof, of 
Pharmacology, School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, Calcutta. 

^Christie, William Alexander Kvnoeh, b.Sc., 
rli.i).. M.inst.M.M . f.a.s.b. Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 

^Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, 
3i. b., F.A.S.B., I.M.S. Research Labora- 
tory , Rasauli . 

Cleghorn, Maude Lina West, f.l.s., f.e.s. 
12, Alipur Road. Calcutta. 

Collenberg, Baron H. Riidt von, German 
Consul-General. 2, Store Road, Calcutta , 

Connor, Lieut. -Col. F. P. 2, Upper 
Wood Street , Calcutta. 

Cotter. Gerald de Purcell, b.a., f.g.s, 
Europe (do Geological Survey of India) . 

| Griper, William Risdon, f.c.s., f.i.c. 
a.r.s.m. Konnaqar , E.I.R.. Hughly , 
(Bengal). 

Das. Jagannath, b.a.. Ratnakar, Kavi- 
• sudhakar, Rajsadan, Ajodhya . 

! Das. Kali. Superintendent, Forests, 
j Juhhal Stale. P. 0. Ghopal, via Simla. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a. ; f.g.s., 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta . 

I Das Gupta, Dr. Surendra Nath, Prof, of 
Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chittagong 
' College. Chittagong . 

1 Datta, Raslk Lai, o.sc.* f.g.s., f.r.s.e., 
j Industrial Chemist, Dept, of Industries, 

: Bengal. 78, Manicktola St., Calcutta. 

De, Kiran Chandra,' b.a., cj.b., lias., 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 
Bengal Theatre Road , Calcutta . 

Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, M.A., Zemin- 
dar, So bh a bazar Raj bat i. Raja Nava- 
krishna Street, Calcutta. 
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:Dat« of JBieetioTj. . 

1921 Sept. 7. ! 

i 

1906 Dec. 5. i 

1910 May 4. j 

1920 Aug. 4.1 

1898 Jan. 5. 

1902 July 2. ; 
1909 Aug. 4. 

1919 Nov. 6. 
1917 June 6. 

1920 April 7. 

1922 April 5. 

I 

1921 Nov, 2, 

1911 Nov, L 

1904 Aug. 3. 
1906 Oct. 31. 

1913 Nov. 5. 

1919 April 2. 
1923 Mar. 7. 


Proceedings of the 


Shillong. 

District 


R. | Deb, Kumar Profulla Krishna* Zemindar 
| and Landlord. 106 1, Grey Street , 
Calcutta . 

N.R. I Dentitli. Arthur William, i.c.s. 

L.M. Dhavle, Sankara Balaji. i.c.s 
. j and Sessions Judge. Cuttack, 

R. i Dikshit. Kashinath Narayan. m a.. Super- 
j intendent, Archseologieal Survey. 
Eastern Circle. Calcutta. 

R. i Rods. William Kane. Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Ranking Corporation. 
Calcutta . 

R. Doxey. Frederick. 63. Park Street. Cal- 
cutta. 

N.R. j Brake-Brockman. Digby Livingstone, 
ba.. i.c.s. Jodhpur, Rafputana. 

N.R. | Dube, Babool Mayeshanker. R. N. High 
School , Path pur (Jaipur). 

R. ; Dunn. Theodore Oliver Douglas, m.a., 

| B.i.itt United Service Club . Calcutta. 

R. Butt, Kumar Krishna. 10. Hastings 
Street , Calcutta . 

N.R. | Dutta, Bhagad, Prof, and Supdt., Re- 
search Dept.. Dayan and Anglo-Vedic 
College. Labor . 

| N.R. 1 Emdadul, Haq Shah, m.l.c. "VilL Bhowk - 
sar , P.S. Chandina P.O. Mvdafargar. 
List. Tipper a. 

A. ! Eseh, V, J.. Architect. Victoria Memo - 
j rial Building, Cathedral Avenue, Haitian,, 
j Calcutta. 


R. 


N.R, 


R 

iN.R. 
R. 


*Fermor, Lewis Leigh, a.r.s.m.. d.sc. ? f.q.s., 
f.a.s.b. Geological Survey of India . 
Calcutta . 

Finlow, Robert Steel, B,sc. y fj.c., Director 
of Agriculture, Bengal. Ram na P.O ,, 
Dacca . 

Fox, Cyril S., b.sc., m.i.m.k., f.o.s. Geo- 
logical Survey of India , Calcutta. 

Erie], Ralph, i.c.s. Silchar , Assam. 

Fry, Lieut. -Colonel A. B.. C.LE . D.S.O.. 
M.D. (Loirf ). D P.H.. D.T.M and Hy., 
M R.C.S, { Eng.), L.R.C.P, (Loud.) 
I.M S M Pmfessor of Hygiene. School 
of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 
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Date of Election.. 

J922 April 5 

1919 Feb. d. 

1919 Nov. 5. 

1909 Ocfc. 7. 
1912 Mar, 6. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

1921 June 1. 

1905 July 5. 

1918 Feb, 6. 

1920 May o. 

1919 Feb. 5. 

1922 April 5. 

1920 July 7, 

1910 Sept. 7. 
1905 May 3. 
1910 Mar. 2. 
1900 Dec. 5. 

1917 June 6 

1923 Mar. 7. 
1919 Mar. 5. 

1915 Aug. 4. 


R. i Fiilep, E. G., Merchant, Proprietor, E. G. 
Ftilep & Co., Calcutta, Bombay and 
Hamburg. 5, Mission Row , Calcutta . 

F . M ' Galoostian, Valarshak Mackertich, P.O. 

{ Box 607, Sanger , California , CGSG4. 
i N.R* [ Gambhir, J S. Shamaldas College , Bhav- 
| ! nagar, Kathiawar . 

j R. | Gangoly, Ordhendra Coo mar. b.a. 12/1, 

: (Jangoly Lane . , Calcutta . 

i R. G angu I i, Manmoh&n, b.e. 50 , Raja Raj- 
bailor Street. Calcutta. 

N.R. | Ganguli, Captain P., i.m.s. Rawalpindi. 
R. | Ghatak, Prof. Joyotischandra. 5, Bala 
i fflwi Rose 67m/ Lane, Bhowanipore , Goi- 

! 

R. I Ghosh. Ananiy a Charan, Vidyabhusana. 

| ; 28. Tele para Lane, Calcutta. 

\ R. ! Ghosh. Ekendra Nath, at.d., m.sc , f.z.s.. 

| | f.r.m.s., Prof, of Biology, Medical 

| | College. Calcutta. 

| R. j Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, b.a. (Cal), b.sc. 
j (Giasg.), A.M.T.C.E., M.E. San. I. , M.I.E. 

I (Ind,). Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 

| | Bengal. 7, Bay sham Road , Calcutta. 

1 N.R. | Ghulam Mohiud-din Sufi. Normal School, 
j Amraoti. 

N.R. ) Goswami, Sarat Chandra, Supdt,, Nor- 
! mat School, J or hat. 

j R. Gourlay, Lieut. -Co]., Charles Aikman, 

; ' D.s.o. , I.M.S. , m.a., m.d, 1 6 ; Alipore 

■ Park , South , Calcutta. 

M. R. *Graveiy, .Frederic Henry, d.sc., f.a.s.b. 

Government Central Museum , Madras. 
i N.F, Graves, Henry George, a.e.s.m. 52, Gar- 
i ington Road, Bedford, England. 

I N.R, j*Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, 

! j m.b., f.a.s.b , i.m.s. Simla. 

; L.M. J Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne. 
j ! C/o Messrs. Contis & Co., 440, Strand , 

London , W.C. 2. 

| N.R. Gupta, Risorimohan, m.a., Prof, of His 
; fcory, M.C. College. Sylhet, Assam. 

| R Gupta, N., Bar.-at-l.aw, Calcutta Club. 

N. R. Gupta, Sivaprasad. Seva Upavana , 

| Benares City . 

j R. Gurner, Cyril Walter, i.o.s. United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 


Proceedings of ike 


I 'a 1 "} of Election. . 

. j . ■ •• 

1:301 Mar. 6. !• N.R , Habibur Rahman Khan. Eaees Bhikan- 
I j . pur. District Aligarh. 

\ 892 Jan 6. | F.M. ' Haig. Lieut. -Col. T. Wolseley. c.M.o., 
Indian Army. H.R.M/s Legation. 
Tehran,- Persia:. . 

1907 Aug. 7. | F.ML :* Haines. Henry • Haselfoot, c.i e . f.c.h , 

F.LS.,-F.A .s.b. Glen Ashton, Wimhorne , 
j Dorset 

1910 Jan. 5. j N.R. Hamilton, (\ A. Patna t nimrdty. Patna. 

1920 May o. j II. Hareourfc, Major E. 8. United Service 

| Gluh.Galcuila. 

1912 May I . • 11. Harley. Alexander Hamilton. ' m. a. The 

■ Madrasah, Calcutta. 

192-3 May 2 19 Harnett, Major, W. L.. I,M.S.., Supdt, 

' Campbell Hospital. "Sealdah House < 
| Lower Circular Road .'C rdcutta. 

1908 April 1 j E. Harrison. Edward Philip.. Ei.d. ? f.r.s.e 

! The: Observatory. Alipur, Calcutta. 

1921 May 4. I N.R* Haring. Philip Joseph, c.i.w. gvr.A., b.sc,, 

j Vice Chancellor, Dacca University. 

llamna . Dacca. 

1919 Nov. 5 N.R. Hemraj. Raj Guru Dhokatol, Nepal 

19.11 dime 7. R. Hidayat Husain. Shams-uh Llama Muham- 

mad Khan Bahadur. Ph.D. 96 2c. Collin 

| Sired. Calcutta. 

1920 Feb. 4. N.R. Hill, Harold Brian Cunningham. Chabua 

j | P.O. . Assam. 

1911 April 5. j N.R. j Hiralal, Rai Bahadur. l.)y .■ -Commissioner 

(Retired). Craddock Town, Nag pur, C.P. 
1891 duly 1 ! F.M. !* Holland, Sir Thomas II.. K.c.s.f., 

K.C.t .E, , i> Sc. , TJL.D. , F.R.S.. F.A.S.B., 

Rector, Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. South Kensington , 
London , 8. If. 7. 

1921 Nov. 2. : R. I Hora, Sunder Lall. Zoological Survey of 

India . Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

1873 Jan. 2. j L.M. j Hoiistoun, George L., f.g.s. Johnstone 
| Castle , Renfrewshire. Scotland. 

1923 June 6. j N.R. Howard. A.. Imperial Economic Botanist 
to the Government of India. Pam, 
Behar . (.971, Rangoon, 

1918 Feb, 6. 1 N.R. Hub Rev, Sramana Wan. Post Box No, 
1 923 June 6. N.R Hutton. J. H. I.C.S., D.C. Xaga Hills and 
i Hon. Director of Ethnography, Assam, 

■ | j Kohinm f /Naga Eili'U Assam, 

1911 Feb. 1. R. lnsch, James. C o Messrs. Duncan Bros . 

cP Co.. 101. Clirf Street, Calcutta. 



Date of Election, 

1920 Dec. 1. 

1921 Feb. 2. 
1916 Jan. 5. 

1910 Aug. 3. 
1923 Feb. 7 

1908 June 3 

1911 Nov. 1. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

1920 July 7. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1910 May 4. 

1882 Mar. 1. 
1920 Mar. 3. 

1909 April 7. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

1920 July 7. 

1921 Dee. 7. 

1923 Mar. 7. 
1920 Mar. 3. 
1887 May 4. 

1919 Nov. 5. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


R. Ivanow. Wladimir. C jo Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1 . Park Street, Calcutta. 

R. Jain. Ohhotc* Lall, m.r.a.s. 53/1, Burtolla 
Street. Calcutta. 

N.R Jain. Kumar Devenclra Prasad, Secy., 

All India Jain Association. Arrah. 

R Jain, Podamraj Rani walla. 9, Joggo- 

mohan Mvllkle’s Lane, Calcutta. 

N.R. Jinavijayaji, Muni. Principal, Gujerat 

Puratattva Mandir. ElU abridge, 
Ahmedabad. 

R. Jones, Hurbert Cecil, a.r.s.m., a.r.c.s., 

p.o.s.. Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

i N.R. 
R. 

j R. 

| R, 

% R 

| 

i N.R. 

R. 

R. 

L.M. 

R 


Kamaltiddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulama, 
M a . The University , Lucknow . 

Kapur. Ban Beliari. Raja Bahadur, o.s.r. 
Ban Abash , Burdwan . 

Kar, Sites Chandra. 47, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta . 

Keir. W. I., Asst. Architect to the Govt, of 
Bengal. Writers' Buildings , Calcutta . 

*Kemp. Stanley W., b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 
27, Ghowringhee Road , Calcutta . 

Kennedy, Pringle, m.a.. b.l. Mozafferpur. 

*Khuda Bukhsh, S., f.a.s.b., Bar.-at-Law. 
5, Elliott Road. Calcutta. 

Kilner, John Newport, m.b., l.r.o.s., 
l.r.o.p. 14, Garden Reach , Calcutta. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build < 
mgs, Calcutta. 

Knowles, Robert, Major, i.m.s., m.r.o.s., 
l.r.c.p., b.a. (Cantab). Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine , Central Avenue , 
Calcutta . 

Kumar, Anand Kumar. Fairfield, Firoze- 
pore Road , Lahore. 

La bev. George Thomas, Bengal Pilot 
Service. 5. Loudon Street , Calcutta. 

Lahiri, Jagadindranath. 91, Upper Cir- 
cular Road , Calcutta. 

Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 
Street , Cambridge, Massachusetts , U.S. 
America. [cutta. 

Larmour, F. A. 60, Bentinck Street, Cal - 



Proceedings of the 



Date of Election. 


L.M. *La Touche. Thomas Henry Digges, m.a. 3 
| F.G.S., f.a.s.b. 230, Hills Road , Cam- 

bridge, England. 

R. Law; Bimala Oha.ran, m. a . , b.l.. F.R.Hist.s., 

I m.r.a.s. 24, Sukea Street i Calcutta . 

R. | Law, Narendra Nath, m.a. } b.l., p.r.s., 

! Ph.D. 96. Amherst Street, Calcutta, 

R. Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., f.z.s., 

! m.b.o;u, 24, Sukea St., Calcutta. 

N.R. ! Leake, Hugh Martin, sc.d., f.l.s. 

; Nawabgunj , Cawnpore . 

N.R, | Lees, Donald Hector, i.c.s. Jalpaiguri 

R' I Lomax, 0. E., m.a. La Martiniere , Cal- 
I cutta. 

N.R. Luard, Lieut.-CoL, Charles Eckford, 
o.t.e., m.a. (Oxon). G/o Qrindlay <$? 
Co., London and Bombay. 

L.M. j Lyman, B. Smith. 708. Locust Street , 
Philadelphia, U.S. America. 

R. j*MeCay, David. Lieut Col., m.ix, B.oh., 

; b.a.o. , . (R.U.L.), m.b.o.p. (Lond ).’ 
f.a.s.b., i. m.s. 24, Park Street, Calcutta. 

L.M. ; Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas, 
k.c.s.t , k.o i.e., Governor of the Punjab. 

I Lahore. 

N.R. j MacMahon, P. S., m.Sc, , Canning College, 

; Lucknow, 

L.M. Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maha- 
rajah Colonel Sir, Alijah Bahadur, 

| g.o.s i. , o.c.v.o., A.D.c , LL.D., Maha- 
rajah of Gwalior. Jai Bilas , Gwalior. 

N.R. j Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur. Qay%. 

R. | Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C., b. sc,, ma. 
210. Cornwallis Street , Calcutta. 

R. | .Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra, b.sc. 

j (Edin.) f. R.S.E., i.b.s , Prof., Presidency 







Asiatic Society oj Bengal. 


Date of Election. 


1916 Feb, 2. j R. 
1913 June 4. i N.R. 


70, Russa Road 


1918 Feb. 6. R. 
1920 Jan. 5. j N.R. 
1901 June 5. | N.R. 


1899 Aug. 30. L.M. 
1919 Oct. 10. I N.R. 
1905 Dee. 6. ' F.M. 


1920 Aug. 4. : A. 
1920 Aug. 4. A. 


1919 June 4. i N.R. 

1920 Dee. 1. j R. 


1923 Dee. 5. N.R, 
1886 Mar. 3. j L.M. 


6 & 7, Clive Street , 


1884 Not: 5. .N.R. 
1884 Sep. 3. I R. 
1912 June 5. I N.R. 


Calcutta. University. 

North , Calcutta . 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Asst, 
Prof., Calcutta University. Calcutta. 

Majumdar. Ramesh Chandra, m.a., ph.D., 
Prof., Dacca University Ramna , 
Dacca 

Manen. Johan van, 6, Temple Chambers, 
Calcutta. 

Mangalik, Murari Sharan, Editor, “ The 
Lalita.” Sivasadan. Meerut. 

Mann. Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.c., 
F.L.S. , Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency. Poona. 

Mannu Lai, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Rai Bareli. 

Manry. Rev, J. 0. Ewing Christian 
College , Allahabad. 

Marsden. Edmund . b.a., f.r.g.s., f.r.els., 
f R.s.L . m.r.a s. 12. Ellerdale Road , 
Hampstead , London. 

Martin, Harold. 6 & 7, Clive Street , 
Calcutta. 

Martin, Oswald 
Calcutta. 

Matthai George. 

Mazumdar, B. ( 

Road , Calcutta . 

Megaw, Lieut. -Col. J. W. D., i.m.s,. 
Director, Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. 15, Kyd Street, Calcutta . 

Meggitt, F. J., Professor of Biology, 
University College. Rangoon. 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy. o.i.b., 
j.p., frs.a. 9, Rainey Park, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

*Middleiniss, Charles Stewart, c.t.e., f.r.s., 
r . a . , f.g.s. . f.a .s.b. Srinagar , Kashmir . 

Miles, William Henry, f.e.s. 7, King 
Edward Court , Chowr inghee, Calcutta. 

Misra, Champaram. b.a., Dy. Director of 
Industries. Cawnpore, U.P. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r. a.s,, Pleader. 
M alda 

Misra. Syarna Behari, b.a., f.g.s., Rai 
Bahadur, Pandit, m.r.s.a., m.r.a s., 
f.t.s . Retired Dy. Director, Land 

j Records, U.P. PartahgarJi , Oudh . 

.■;U : ■' : : : 


Govt. College, Lahore. 

). 33/1 /G, Lansdowne 


civ 

Date of Election, ~ 

1906 June 6. 

1919 April 2. 
191 6. Feb. 2. 

1920 Dec. 3. 

1923 May 2. 
1895 July 3. 

1898 May 4. 
1919 Feb. 5. 
1912 Jan. 10. 
1909 Mar, 3. 

1899 Sept. 29 
1916 Mar. 1. 

1921 Feb. 2. 

1921 Feb. 2. 
1919 Feb. 5 

1922 July 5. 

1894 Aug. 30. 

i 

1886 May 5. 

1908 Feb. 5. 
1892 Dec. 7. 
1921 June 1. 


Proceedings of the 


R, 

R, 

R. 


N.R. 

R. 

F.M. 

R. 

R 

R, 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R, 

R. 

L.M. 

R. 

R 

N.R 


Mitra, Kumar Maumatha Nath, 34, 
Shampukur Street . Calcutta . [Calcutta. 

Mitra, Panchanan. Bangabasi College , 

Mohammad Yusuf, Hashimi, Khan Sahib, 
ivr.A . . m .r. A. s'. Tli e M adrarnh , 21, IF el- 
lesley Square, CalcuMa. 

Mohammed Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble, 
Major. o.i.Tii.. la. Chief of Hoii , 

N.w.F.p. % ' 

Moller, II. P., Merchant. 18, Ballygunge 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Monahan, Francis John. i.c.s. H arrington 
Mansions , Calcutta . 

Mookerjee, Sir R. N. a k.c.i.k., k.cj.v.o. 
7, Harington Street , Calcutta . 

Moreno, Henry William Bunn, m.a,, Ph.D., 
m e. a s. 13, Wellesley Street , Calcutta , 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Aga, 23, 
Lower Chitpur Road , Calcutta . 

Mukerjee, Brajalal, m.a., Solicitor. 12, 
Old Post Office Street , Calcutta . 

Mukerjee, Jateendra Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 
4, Bastings Street, Calcutta, 

Mukerjee Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 
14 Ramianoo Bose Lane , Calcutta . 

Mukerjee, Ramaprasad, m.a., b.l. 77, 
Russa Road , Bhowanipore . 

Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, m.a. 97/1, 
Musjid Bari Street , Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Taraknath. JM&a Colliery , 
W irshachate P.O., M anhhum . 

Mukerji, Radhakumud, Prof, of Indian, 
History, University of Lucknow. 
Lucknow . 

Mukharjee, Sivnarayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara. Uttar par a, (near Calcutta). 

^Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon. Justice Sir 

Asutosh, Kt., C.S.T., M.A., D.L.. D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S.. F.A.S.B. 77, 

Hoad (North), Bhowanipur , Calcutta. 

*Mukhopadhyaya, Girindra Nath, Bhisaga- 
charya, b.a., m.b. 156, Ham Mukerjee 
Road (North), Bhowanipur , Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan, Vidya- 
bhusana. 46. Bechoo Chatterji Street , 
Calcutta . 

MuzammiLuliah Khan, Mohammad, 
Hon. Nawab, Khan Bahadur., o.b.e.. 



ijifljgl: 
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Date of Election 


Rais, Bhikampur. 
Aligarh. U P. 


Bhikampur , Dial 


1906 Mar. 7. j R- i Nahar. Puran Chand. Solicitor. 48, 

I Indian M irror Street . Calcutta . 

1923 Mar. 7. R ■ Nandi P., M.l) (Cal.). Professor of Phar- 
I maculogy, Carmichael Medical College, 
j 3 1/1 , Beadon Street. 

1918 Sept. 25. N.R, j Narayan, Victor Nityendra, Maharaj 
| Kumar of Oooch Behar. Gooch Behar . 

1916 July 5. R. | Naseer Hosein Khayal, Syed, 78, 

: Prinsep Street , Calcutta. 

1914 Feb. 4. R* j Nawab Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawab 
| Syed. 27. Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.R. j Nevill, Lieut. -Col. Henry Rivers, i.o.s. 
j Cranagh, Simla. 

1889 Aug. 29. L.M. j Nimmo, John Duncan. C/o Messrs. Wal« 

| ter Duncan <k Co 137, West George 

| Street , Glasgow. 

1913 July 2. N.R. I Norton. E. L.. i.c.s., District Magistrate, 
j Gorakhpur, U .P. 


Otani, Count Kozui. C/o Consulate- 
General of Japan, Calcutta. 

Ottens N., Civil Engineer, 1, Wellesley 
Place , Calcutta. 


N.R Panikker, Pad-man abha, N., b.a., 

Inspector of Fisheries. Travancore. 

N.R. Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattatraya Bab 
want. Satara. 

R. *Pascoe, Edwin Hall, m.a.. Sc.d. (Cantab.) , 
D,sc. (Loud.). f.g.s., f.a.s.b., Director, 
Geological Survey of India. 27, Chow- 
r inghee, Calcutta . 

L.M. Pennell Aubray Percival, b.a., Bar.-at- 
Lawo Rangoon. 

L.M. *Phillott, Lieut. -Col Douglas Craven, 
m.a.,, Ph.D., f.a.s.b., m.r.a.s., Indian 
Army (Retired). Felsted , Essex , 
England. 

R. Pilgrim. Guy E.. n.Sc., f.g.s. Geological 
Survey of India , Calcutta. 

N.R. Pradhan, Hariprasad. Pradhcm Cottage , 
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Dare of Election. 

1914 Mar. 4. I A. 
1880 April 7. |N.R. 
1895 Aug. 29.! N.R. 

1920 Mav 7. : N.R. 


1922 Feb. 1.; R. 


1917 June 6. I N.R. 


1905 Jan. 4. j N.R, 

1921 Dec. 2. R. 

■ ■■ ' : : 

1921 Jan. 5. j N.R. 
1917 Mav 2. R. 


1890 Mar. 5. R. 


1919 Feb. 5. R. 

1920 Mar. 3. j N.R. 
1923 July 4. ' R. 

1918 April 3. j F M. 


1900 April 4. i A. 


1920 Mar. 3. A. 

! 

1901 Dec. 4. | F.M, 


1918 Julv 3 R 


■192 1. Sept, 7.- } R. 


| Baffin, Alain. Europe . [ Nagpur . 

i Rai Repin Chandra, Giridih, CJioia 
| Rai-Chaudhuri. Jatindranafch. m.a., b.l . 5 
I Zemindar. Taki. Jessore. 

\ Ram, Kanmkhya Bat, Member. Benares 
■ Hindu University Court. Rai Sri 

Rani s* House, Going unj , Lucknow . 

Raman. Chandrasekhara Venkata, m.a., 
L n.se. (Hon. . 210. Balthazar Street , 

| Calmtia ;.: . > 

: Rangaswami Aiyangau. Tv. V., Rao Baha- 
dur. Prof, of History and Economies, 

| H.H. The Maharaja’s College. Trivan- 

|.; drum. \ ■ 

| Rankin. James Thomas, i.c.s.. Commis- 

sioner. ' ■ Dacca. 

Ranking. Colonel Geo. 8.. o.mm. United 
Service Club , Calcutta . 

Ray. Maharaja Jagadisnath. Maharaja of 
| Dina] pore Di najpore . 

- Ray. Kiimud Sankar. M.A., b.Sco, m.b., 
ch b. (Edin.b -14, European Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 

;*Rav, Sir Prafulla Chandra, Kt., d,sc., 

| F.A.S.B. University College of Science , 
Calcutta . 

Ray, Sasadhar. 17, Balaram Bose Ghat 
Road, Bhowanipur. Calcutta. 

Ray©, Harendra Hath. Bhagalpur. 

Rethmeier W. H., Banker. Maundemlh 
Gardens . Calcutta. 

Robinson. Herbert C., Director of 
Museums and Fisheries,, Federated 
Malay States, Kuala Lumpur . 

* Rogers, Lieut, -Col. Sir Leonard, Kt,, 

C.I.K.. M.D.. B.S.. F.B.C.P*; F.R.O.S., 

p.a.s h., f.k.s. , ims. Europe (c/o MedL 
"cal College. Calcutta). 

' Ron aid shay, The Right Horn the Earl of, 
Governor of Bengal. Calcutta, 

*Ross, Sir Edward Denison, Kt., 

rh.i>. , f.a.s.b*. Director, School of 

Oriental Studies, London . 

Roy, Dr. Bidhati Chandra, b a. (Cal), 
M.i> . , f B.e.s.. M.R.C.P. (Lend.). 36, 
Wellington St? eel, Calcutta , 

R o v , Hem Ch a ndra . 76 1.4, U pper Gircu * 
lar Mewl, Calcutta. 


. . . . . .■ ■ ■ 


''Date of Kleetion- . 

1903 July 1 , 
1915 Oct. 27. 
1920 July 7. 

1915 May 5. 

1916 April 5. 
1919 Sept. 3. 

1922 Nov. 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1919 April 2. 
1902 May. 7. 

1914 April 1. 
1897 Dee. L 
1911 July 5. 

1923 Feb, 7. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

1923 May 2. 
1923 Dec 5. 
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| LAI. ! Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
! | 0 . Lansdowm Road , Calcutta. 

| R. ; Roy. Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan. Kaviratna, 
1 m.a.. m.b. 46, Readon Street, Calcutta. 

| R. | Roy-Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra, m.a.. Hi.d 
; 43 2. Amherst Street. Calcutta. 

jN.R.i Roshbrook- Williams, L. F., m.a., BJJtt.. 

0. b.e., m.r.a s.. F.K.Hist«S. Home Be- 

\ partment, Government of India, India . 

;N;.R. Saha, Radhika Nath, m.r.a. s., Medi- 
cal Practitioner. 16, Lachmikundu, 
Benares City. U.P. 

N . R Saksena. Debi Prasad, Sub-Dy. Inspector 
of Schools. 66. Ganesh Madhia, Jhansi 
: City. UJ\ 

N.R. Sarkar, Suresh Chandra, Dy. Magistrate 
and Dy. Collector. B. & 0. Barganda, 
Giridih. 

B. Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prasad, Kt. ? o*i.E. } 
m.a,. r.l., F.c.iy. ll.d. (Aberdeen), ll n. 
(St. Andrews). Suriratna, Vidyaratna- 
ker. Jnanasindhn. 20, Suri Lane , 
Intatty P.0 , Calcutta . [Calcutta: 

R Sen. A. C. SO, Lower Circular Road , 

! R. Sen, Jogindranath. Vaidyaratna, m.a., 
\ ; Vidyabbusan. 32, Pmsanna Kumar 
Tagore Street. Calcutta. 

\ N.R, Sen -Gupta, Dr. Mares Chandra, m.a., d.l, 
S'. : yb.by ; ': "'Ramna P.0, , Dacca. 

| R. Seth. Mesrovb Jacob, m.r.a. s., m.s.a*, 
f.r.s.a. 19. Lindsay Street , Calcutta. 

1 N.R. (♦Sewell; Robert Beresford Seymour, Major, 

: ' I.M.S , M.A,, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.F., F.Z S., 

f l.s. (7/o Indian Museum , Calcutta 
R. Shanks, Capt. George, r.a., m#d.cui., 

1. ms. Prof, of Pathology, Medical 
College*. Calcutta . 

L.M, *Shastri. Haraprasad, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya. e.i.E.. m.a., f.a.s.r., Hon. 
Member, R.A.8 26, Pataldanga Street, 

Calcutta. 

,N.R. j Shefeheare. E. 0., Deputy Conservator of 
Forests. Cfo Office of Conservator of 
Forests. Darjeeling. 

N.R. Sheth. Gunvantrav Chunilal N.R. etc., 
Agricultural and Medical Shethfalia, 
■Post Bufsar. Disi. Surat, Bombay Presy. 
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Date dt 

‘ ~Ei.eot.ioi 

i. 


1909 

Jan. 

6. 

A. 

1913 

Dee. 

3. 

R. 

1908 

Mar, 

4. 

R. 

1916 

Aug. 

2. 

N.R. 

1902 

Feb. 

5. 

N.R. 

1913 

Mar. 

5. ' 

L.M. 

1918 

Feb' 

6 

N.R, j 

1894 

July 

4. 

N.R. ! 

1899 

Aug. 

29. 

N.R. | 

1909 

April 

7. 

Y : j 

! N.R. j 

■■ CAeGj 

1899 

Nov. 

6. 

L.M 

1919 

Nov. 

5. 

N R : 

1894 

Feb. 

7. - 

/,;:j 

N.R. : 

1918 

Feb. 

6 

R. 

1912 

May 

1. 

N.R 

1918 

April 

3. : 

N.R. ! 

1922 

Feb. 

l.j 

r. : 

1921 

Feb. 

2. 

N.R. j 


Proceedings of the 


Shirreff. Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. 

Europe ic o India Office ). 

Shorten. Captain James Alfred, b.a . m.b., 
B.cli. . i.M.s. Medical College, Cal- 
cutta. 

Shujaat Ali. Xasirul Mamalik Mirza. 
Khan Bahadur. Acting Consul-General 
for Persia. 1 0, Hunger ford Street , Cal - 
, culta. 

Shukla. Ash ward Kumar, b.a.. ll.ij., 

■ Cp.im.cfl Member, Me war State. Udaipur. 
Shyam Lai, Lala. m.a., ll.b.. m.k.a.s., 

m. A.S.B.. By. Collector and I lakadar 
(RetcL). Nawahgunj , Cawnpore ? {7.P., 

: Si monsen. John Liouse. d.sc., f.i.c., 

■ F.A s.b. ■ Forest Research Institute and 
College. Delira Dun . 

Singh, Badakaji Marichiman. 38, JJTii- 
chapohhari . Katmandu . Nepal. 

Singh, Raja Kuslxal Pal, m.a. Narki. 
Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prablui 
•Narain. Bahadur, g.c.x.e., g.c.sj., 
Maharaja of Benares. Ramnagar Fort , 
Benares. 

Singh, Prifchwipal, Raja, f.b.g.s., f.r.s.a., 
f.t.s , Talukdar of Surajpur. Chandra- 
has Palace. Hafhannda P.O., Dist . Bara- 
banki. Oudh 

Singh, H.H. The Hon’ble Mahar&jadhiraja 
Sir Rameshwar, g.c.i b., k.b.e,, D.Utt., 
f.k.a.s., f p.u. Darbhanga . 

Singh. Shvarn Narayan, m.b.e , m.l.a., 
Rai Bahadur, Bihar and Orissa Civil 
Service. Patna , E.l.R. 

Singh. H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 
Bahadur. Chhatturpur , Bundelkhund. 
Singha. Kumar Arun Chandra, m.a. 120/3, 
Upper Circular Road. Calcutta. 

Singha. Rai La lit Mohan, Rai Bahadur 
M.L.C., m.r.a.s. Zemindar of Chakdighi , 
Burdwan. 

Sinha, Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan, 
b.a. Nasipur Rajbati , Nasipur P O. 
Sinha, Kumar Gangananda, m.a., Zemin- 
dar. 7, Dedarbaksh Lane, Calcutta. 
Sinha, Gopinath, b.a., m.r.a s. (LoikL), 
Zemindar and Rais, Mohalla, Qua- 
nungu , Bareilly, U.P. 
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Bate of Ejection, 

1 9 1 • ! July 2. 

N.R. 

1912 Sept, 5. 

N.R 

1910 July 5, 

1 R 

1913, July 2. 

| N.R. 

| ■. 

1920 June 2. 

1 R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

j N.R. 

1923 Mar 7. 

' R . 

1904 Sept, 28. 

j ' A. 

1908 Dee. 2. 

j R. 

1922 Feb. L 

R. 

1923 Aug. 1. 

N.R- 

1916 July 5, 

R. 

1922 Sept, 6. 

R. 

1922 Nov. L 

R. 

1921 Mar. 2. 

R. 

1907 June 5, 

R. 

1920 Jan 7, 

N.R. 

1920 Mar. 3. 

N.R. 

1916 Sept, 27. 

.4. 


Sin ha, Rtidra Datta. m.a.. m.r.a.s. 

Nazir a had Road. Lucknow. 

Singh i. Bahadur Singh. Azimrjunj , J/w- 
shidabad. 

Sircar. Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69. jBefta- 
d/ a in Road, Calcutta. 

Siva Prasada, b a., ji.r.a.s, u.p.e.s (Re- 
tired). Civil Lines , Fyzabad , 

Skinner, S, A.. Engineer and Director, 
Messrs. Jessop & Co.. Ltd. 93. Clive , 
Street. Calcutta. . 

-Spooner. David Brainerd, o.b.k. ph d . 
f. a .s. rt . Dv Director-General Archaeo- 
logy. Btnrnore , Simla E. 

Stamp. L Dudley, B A.. D.Se., Geologist. 
G o Postmaster, Rangoon (KilliecrankiP 

j Side up, Kent . England). 

j Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a , b.Sc. 
Ramna, Dacca. 

| Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, m.b., i.m.s. 

I 1, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

: Stewart, Major A. D., i.m.s., Director, 
Public Health Laboratories, School of 
Tropica] Medicine and Hygiene. Cal- 
cutta. 

Stow, Alexander Montagu, M.A. (Cantab ), 
O-B.E., I.C.S., Punjab Commission, 
Settlement Commissioner. Kashmir. 

Street, W. S. C/o Messrs. Shaw Wallace & 
Co., Calcutta. 

Strickland, Lieut. -Col. C. A., r.M.s., Prof, 
of Medical Entomology, School of Trop- 
ical Medicine. Calcutta. 

Strickland- Anderson. Mrs., Composer and 
Author. Suite 143, The Grand Hotel , 
Calcutta. 

Sturroek, Lieut. -Col. G. C., i.m.s. 14, 
Park Mansions , Calcutta. 

♦Suhrawardy, Abdullah AI-Ma’mun, Iftik- 
harul Mill at, m.a., DXitt , ll.b. } f.a.s.b., 
Barrister-at-Law. 56, Mirzapur Street , 
Calcutta. 

Suhrwardy, Hassan, Major, m.d., f.b.c.s., 
i.t.f.m.c. Gaya, E.l.Ry. 

Sundara Raj, Bunguru, m.a. (Madras.) 
C/o Madras Fisheries Bureau , Mad- 
ras. ' 1 ' ^ " ; ^ ^ • - ■ ’ ' 


Sutherland, Rev . W. S., n.D., Scottish. 
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Date of Election, j 

■■■' : ' ' ' ' ■ 


Universities Mission. Kalimpong, Diet . 

Darjeeling. 

1919 June 4. 

A. 

Tacchella, C. F. H. Europe {G/o Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore). 

1909 Jan. 6. j 

j 

1 ft. 

Tagore. Kshitindranath, b.a., Tafcwanidhi. 
5/1 B, Baranashi Gjio.se 2nd Lane, Jora* 

sanko , Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. 

ft. | 

■ i 

. i 

■ ■■ i 

Tagore, The HoiTble Maharaja Sir Pradyot 
Coomar, Bahadur. Kt Pathuriaghatta, 

Calcutta . 

1904 July 6. 

\ ; e : y '■ : ■ 

! F.M. j 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s. Glo Messrs. 
H . 8 . King & Co.. 9. Pall Mall. London, 

S.W. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

L.M. 

Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment , 

Bareilly , U.P. 

1906 Dec. 6. 

L.M. 

Tek Chand, The Hon. Dewan, o.b.e., 
i.c.s., b.a. j m.e a.s., Barrister -at -Law, 
Commissioner, Arnbala DIvn. A mb ala 

Gantt.. Punjab. 

1878 June 5. 

F.M. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Camac, 
Bart, c.i.e , Indian Army. 9, Pall Mall , 

London. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

Thompson, John Perronet, m.a., i.c.s.. 
Chief Secretary. Govt, of the Punjab. 
Lahore . 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

*Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., f.g.s., 

m.i.m.m., f.a.s.b. C/o Geological Survey 
of India , Calcutta . 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. 

5 (Retired). Dedham, Essex, England. 

1917 Dec. 6. 

N.R 

j Tripathi, Ramprasad, Reader in Modern 
i Indian History. The University, AMaha- 
! bad. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

F.M. 

*Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D., f.a.s.b. The 
University, Leiden, Holland. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

L.M. 

■ Vost, Lieut. -Col. William, i.m.s. 26, Cry- 
stal Palace Part Road, Sydenham , Lon- 
don . S,E. 26. 

1918 April 3. 

N.R. 

CC.'C'i 

*Wall, Frank, Colonel, c.m.g., c.m.z.s., 
f l . s . , u.c.z.s., India. Glo Messrs. H. S. 

I King J? Co , 9 9, Pall Mall, London. 

1909 Dec. 1. 

N.R. 

Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

1913 April 2. 

A. 

White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 
Buildings , Calcutta. 
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Dnte of Election. 


1906 Sept. 19. N.R.j Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i,c.s. 
j Rupar, TJmbala , Punjab , 

1915 Jan. 6. N.R.i Whitehonse. Richard H., n.sc., i.e.s. 


Central Training College , Lahore . 

1919 May 7. j N.R, j Wills, Cecil Upton, b.a., i.c.s. Nagpur. 
1906 Mar. 7. j N.R. Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a. Fanjqb 
i University, Lahore. 



1908 April 1. R. | Wordsworth, William Christopher. Presi- 
| dency College, Calcutta. 

1894 Aug. 30. N.R i Wright. Henry Nelson, i.c.s., District 
j .■ ! Judge, Bareilly. 

1919 Feb. 5. | N.R. j Yazdani. Ghulam, m. a Hyderabad, Deccan. 
1906 June 6. ] F.M. J Young. Mansel Charles Gambier. Khagaul 
\ | P.O.. Dinapore, E.l.R. 

1919 July 2. j N.R. | Zafar Hasan. Archaeological Surrey of 
| I India, Delhi. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election , 

1879 June 4. 


1896 Feb. 5. 


1899 Dee. 


1904 Mar. 


Dr. Jules Janssen. Observatoire d’As 
Physique de Paris , France . 

Professor Charles Rockwell Laixman. 9 
Street , Cambridge 5 Massachusetts, 

America. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a 
f.r.s. British Museum (Nat. Hist.) 
well Road , London , S. W. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, i\t./ 
ll.d , k.c.i.e. Sangamashrama , Pooi 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k.c.t.e 


Date of Election. 


1884 Jan. 15. Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce. Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen’s College. Oxford, Eng- 

' ,y : ;■■■ land. 

1884 Jan, 15. Monsieur Simile Senart. 18, Rue Francois Ier, 
Paris, France, i 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


1900 Mar. 7, 

3911 Sept. Cl 
1911 Sept, tl 

1911 Sept, Cl 
1915 Aug. 4. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

1916 Dec. 6. 

1.917 May 2. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1920 Feb, 4, 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
3920 Feb 4. 

1921 Mar. 2, 

1922 June 7 
1922 June 7 


I D.Litt. . ll.d. . f.b.a., i.c.s. (Retired.) Rath- 
\ farnham, Gamberley, Surrey , England. 

; The . Most Hon-’ble Marquess Curzon of 
| Keddleston, k.g., m.a., d.c.l . f.r.s. t, 

| Carlton House Terrace, London, 8. W. 
j Alfred William Aleock, o.i.k.. alb., ll.d,, f.r.s 
| HeatMands, Belvedere, Kent . 

! Edward Granville Browne, M.A-.j m.b. (Cam- 
bridge), f. r.o.p. , ■ m.r.c.s. (London), f.b.a. 
Pembroohe College , Cambridge. 

\ Mah am a hopadhy ava Ka makhyanatli Tarka- 
vagisa. Ill 4, Shambazar Street , Calcutta. 

■ Prof. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, f.b.a., d.o.l 
: 19. Linton Roacl , Oxford, England. 

\ Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt. , o.m., m.a., Sc.d., 
d.sc.. ll.d., rh.D. Trinity College. Cambridge, 
England , 

Dr. G A. Boulenger, f.r.s , ll.d., British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). Cromwell Road , 

London , S.W . 

Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Selwyn 
Gardens , Cambridge, England 

Sir Charles Eliot-, jcc.m.g., o.b., m.a., ll.d., 

I d.c.l. E.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. 

; Prof. Sylvain Levi. College de France , Paris. 

Sir Aurel Stein, k.o.i.e., ph.D., D.Litt, d.sc., 
d.o.l., f.b.a. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Prof. A. Foucher, D.Litt. University of Paris 

Arthur Keith, Esq., m.d., f.r.c.s.. lld., f.r.s., 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, London , W.C. 2. 

Pv. D. Oldham, Esq , f.r.s , f.g.s., fr.g.s. 

1 , Broomfield Road , Kew, Surrey , England . 

Sir David Pram, Kt., o.m g,, c.i.e., m.a., m.b., 

| LL.D.. F.RS.L, F.L.S., F.R.S , F.Z.S., M.R.I.A'r^ 

! Royal Botanic Gardens , Kew, Surrey , Eng- 
| land. 

| Sir Joseph Larmor, Kt., m.p., m a., d.sc., ll.d., 
d.c.l. , F.R.S., f.r a.s. ' ' ambridqe . 

I Sir James Frazer, Kt., d.c.l , ll.d., Litt.Rr-^ 
\ F Brick Court, Temple. London , E.G. 4. 

Prof. J. Takakusu. Imperial University of 
Tokyo . Japan . 

; F. W. Thomas, m.a., Hon. PhD., Librarian, 
j Indian Office, Whitehall, London, S W.l. 

| Prof. W. H. Perkin, rh.D., sc.d., ll d., f.r.s. 

! Sir Thomas Holland, K.c.s.r., k.c.i e., d.sc., 
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Date of Election. 

1922 June 7 
1922 Nov. 1 


Bate of Election 

1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 


1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2, 
1910 Feb 2 

1910 Feb 2 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7 

1912 Feb. 7. 

1913 Feb. 5. 
1913 Feb. 5. 
1915 Feb. 3. 
1915 Feb. 3. 
1915 Feb. 3. 

1915 Feb. 3. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

1917 Feb, 7. 

1918 Feb. 6. 
1918 Feb. 6. 

1918 Feb. 6. 

1919 Feb. 5. 
1919 Feb. 5. 
1919 Feb. 5. 


Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., o i.e., m.d., b.s.„ 

F.R.C.P., F.R.S,, I.M.S. 

Prof. A. C. Maedonell, m.a., pu.d. 


FELLOWS. 


N. Annandale, Esq., d.sc., c.m.z.s., f.l.s. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyava, Rt.. c.s.i., m.a., d.l., d.sc., f.r.a.s., 

F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c.i.e., 

M.A. 

Sir Thomas H. Holland, k.c.s.i., k.o.t.e., d.sc., 

LL.D., F.R.S. 

T. H. D. La Touche, Esq., b.a., f.g.s. 

Lieut. -Col. D . C. Phillott, Ph.D., Indian Army 
(Retired) . 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, Kt., d.sc. 

Lieut.-CoL Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.e., m.d., 

B.S., F.R.O.P., F.R.C.S , F.R.S. , T.M.S. 

Sir E. D. Ross, Kt., c.i.e., Ph.D. 

M. W. Travers, Esq., d.sc., f.r.s. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., i.c.s. (Retired). 

Sir J. C. Bose, Kt., c.s.i., c.i.e., m.a., d.sc. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., Ph.D., F.c.s, 

Capt. S. R. Christophers, i.m.s. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., b.a., f.g.s. . 

J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D , Litt.D. 

Dr. S. W. Kemp, b.a. 

Major E. D. W. Qreig, c.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., m.a.. f.g.s. 

D. B. Spooner, Esq., Ph.D. 

P. H, Haines, Esq., f.c.h., f.l.s. 

R. Burn, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., a.r.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s. 

F. H, Gravely, Esq., d.sc. 

J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lieut. -Col. D. McCay, m.d., i.m.s. 

Abdullah Al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., m.a., 

Ph.D. 

J. Coggin Brown, Esq,, o.b.e., m.lm.e., f.g.s. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., b.Sc., Ph.D. 

D, R. Bhandarkar, Esq., m.a. 
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Date of Election* • ' ■ 

1919 Feb. 5. j Major R. B. Seymour Sewell, i.m.s. 

1921 Feb. 2. Lieut. -Col. F. Wall, c.m.g., i.m.s. 

1921 Feb. 2. U, N. Brahmachari, Esq., m.a., Ph.o., m.d. 

1921 Feb. 2. B. L. Chaudhuri, Esq., b.a., d.Sc., f l.s., f.r.s e 

1922 Feb. 1. E. H Pascoe, Esq., m.a., b Sc., f.g.s. 

1922 Feb. 1. Ramaprasad Chanda. Esq., b a. 

1923 Feb. 7. S. Khuda Baksli Esq . m.a , b.c.l. 

1923 Feb. 7. Dr. G. N. Mukherjee, b.a., m.d. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 

1885 Dec. 2. j Dr. A. Fiihrer, Prof, of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenhach - 
i strasse , Binning en, Basel , Switzerland . 

1902 June 4. j Revd. A. H. Francke. Europe , 

1908 July 1.. j Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, 

| Visvakos Lane, Calcutta . 

1910 Sept. 7. Shams-uLUlama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (Nayati), 

| Khan Bahadur, Nawab Aziz Jung Bahadur, 
j Aziz Villa , Aziz Bagh } Sultan Poor a, Eydera - 
| bad , Deccan . 

1910 Sept. 7. j L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, 

I b.a. , l.t., f.r.a.i., University Lecturer in 
Anthropology, Calcutta University. Calcutta. 
J9J0 Dec. 7. Revd. Fr. H. Hosten, s.j. St. Joseph's College , 
Darjeeling . 

J915 Mar. 3. E. Brunetti, Esq. 27, Chowringhee Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

1919 Sept. 3. H. Bruce Hannah, Esq. Bengal Club , Calcutta. 

1921 Jan. 5. Professor Shahay Ram Bose, m.d., Ph.D,, f.l.s., 

Prof, of Botany, Carmichael Medical College. 
| Belgachia , Calcutta. 

1922 Feb. 1. | Pierre Johanns, B.Liti. (Oxon), Prof, of Philo- 

j sophy, St. Xavier’s College. Calcutta . 

3922 Feb. 1. j Vedantabisharad Anantakrishna Sasfcri. 57/1, 
' Sreegopal Mallich Lane . Calcutta . 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT ■ 
FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 

* Mule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in 
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the interval, have been received by the Society, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society under the operation of the above 
rule : — 

H, G. Carter, m.b., oh. b. 

H. P. Martin. 

C. F. H. Tacchella. 

B. A. White. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1923. 
By Retirement. 

Ordinary Members . 

A. S. Allan, 

.Dew an Bahadur Seth Ballabhdas. 

Dr. S. K. Banerjee. 

Sir C. A. Bell. 

Captain Ali Reza Brandon. 

W. R. C. Brierly. 

Vanamali Chakra varti. 

Promode Prakas Chatterjee. 

G. R. Clarke. 

D. A. David. 

Prof. B. C. 

C. H. Elmes. . 

Atal Behari Ghosh. 

Prafulla Chundra Ghosh. 

Sir W. R. Gourlay. 

K. A. K. Hallo wes. 

Dr. E. H. Hankin. 

A. M. Heron. 

O. F. Jenkins. 

F. S. Kerr. 

Netai Churan Law. 

J. T. Marten. 

Adar Chandra Mitra, 

Major J. C. More. 

Dr. E. Muir. 

W. W. K. Page. 

Lt.'Col. 0 L. Peart. 

Sir A D. Pickford. 

Dr. Kumad Sankar Ray. 

Meghnand Saha. 

Rai Sahib Bhagvati Sahay. 

Lt.-CoL R. C. F. Sch ora berg. 

P. N. Tagore. 

Capt. T. C. MoCombie Young. 
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Ordinary Fellow. 

Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage. 

By Death. 

Ordinary M emb ers . 

W. E M. Campbell. 

Kumar Devendra Frosad Jain. 

Sir C. S. Kesteven. 

Siva Narain Mukherjee. 

Raja A. V. Jugga Rao. 

Khagendra Bhusan Roy. 

Honorary Fellows. 

Lt.-Col. H. H. Godwin- Austen. 

Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Ordinary Fellows . 

Sir H. H. Hayden. 

E. Vredenburg. 

Associate Members . 

Rev. J. D. Bate. 

Rev. E. Francotte. 

Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Suri Svaraj 
Vi java Dharma Suri). 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakra varti, m.a. 

1897 Saras! Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1 AAi ( Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1 Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 

1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumdar. 

IQH ( Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 

1 (. Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
r Rasik Lai Datta. 

1 qi o ) Saradakanta Ganguly. 
j Nagendra Chandra Nag 
hNilratan Dhar. 
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1918 Bibhutiblmshan Dutta, m.Sc. 

1919 Dr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 

1922 Abani Bhusan Datta, m.a., ph.D, 

1923 Bhailal M. Amin, b.a. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, f.r.c.s., c.b., c.i.e., f.r.s., 
i.m.s. (Retired). 

1905 Lieut. -Col. I). D. Cunningham, f.r.s., c.i.e.. 
i.m.s. (Retired). 

1907 Lieut. -Col. Alfred William Alcock, m.b , ll.b., 
c.i.e. , F.R.S. 

1909 Lieut. -Col. David Prain, m.a., m.b.. ll.b., f.r.s., 
i.m.s. (Retired). 

1911 Dr. Karl Diener. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, m.d., c.i.e., i.m.s. 
1915 J. S. Gamble, Esq., c.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 

1917 Lieut. -Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, 

F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 

1919 N. Annandale, Esq., d.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s., 
f.a.s.b. 

1921 Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, f.r.s., c.i.e., 
f.r.c.s., m.d.. b.Sc., f.r.c.p., i.m.s. (Retired). 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


( Chronological .) 


1861. 

June 5. 
1870. 

Feb. 2. 

April 7. 
1873. 

Jan. 2. 
1876. 

5 Nov. 15. 
1878. 

J une 5, 
1880. 

April 7. 
1882. 

Mar. I. 

1884. 

Sept. 3. 

10 Nov. 5. 

1885. 

Feb. 4. 

1886. 

Mar. 3. 
May 5. 

1887. 

May 4, 

15 Aug. 25, 

1888. 

June 6. 

1889. 

Mar. 6. 
Aug. 29. 
Nov. 6. 
1890 

20 Mar. 5. 

1891. 

Feb. 4.‘ 
July 1. 

1892. 

Jan. 6. 
Dee. 7. 

1893. 

25 Jan. 11, 


Feb. i. 
Aug. 31. 
Sept 28. 
1894. 

30 Feb. 7. 


Tremlett, J. Dyer. 

Baden-Powell, Baden 
H. 

Lyman, B. Smith. 

Houstoun, G. L. 

Beveridge, H. 

Temple, Sir Carnac. 

Rai, B. C. 

Kennedy, P. 

Miles, W. H. 
Middlemiss, C. S. 

Shastri, Kara prasad. 

Mehta, R. D. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Sir 
Asutosh. 

L an man, 0. R. 

Griper, W. R. 

Pennell, A, P. 

La Touche, T. H. D. 
Nimmo, J. D. 

Phillott, D. C. 

Ray, Sir Prafulla C. 

Kapur, Raja B. B. 
Holland, Sir Thomas 
H. 

Haig, T. Wolseley. 
Mukhopadhyaya, P. 

Maclagan, Sir Edward 
D. 

Madho Rao Scindia, 
H. H. Maharajah. 
Bodding, P. O. 

Tate, G. Passman. 
Chaudhuri, B. L. 

Singh, H. H, The 


| July 4. 

! Aug. 30. 

Sept. 27. 


1895. 

Mar. 6. 
J illy 3. 


; Aug. 29. 

! Sept. 19. 

| 1896. 

Jan. 8. 
j 1897. 
i Dee. 1. 

! 189S. 

! Jan. 5. 

t Feb. 2. 

| Mar. 2. 

; April 6. 

May 4. 
1899/ 

Aug. 29. 


„ 30. 

Sept. 29. 
Nov. 6. 


1900. 

April 4. 
May 2. 
Dec. 5. 

1901. 

Mar. 6. 


June 5. 
Dee. 4. 

mil 

Feb. 5. 
May 7. 
July 2. 


Maharaja Vishwa 
Nath, Bahadur, 

Singh, Raja Kushai 
Pal. 

Wright, H. N. 

Abdul Wali. 

Vasu, N. N. 

Vost, W. 35 


Bose, Sir Jagadis G. 
Beatson-Bell, Sir 
Nicholas D. 
Monahan, F. J. 

Rai Chaudhuri, J. 

De, K. C. 


40 


45 


Burn, R. 

Seth, M. J. 

Dods, W. K. 

Bose, A. L. 

Barnes, H. C. 

Tagore, Maharaja Sir 
Prodyat C. 
Mukherjee, Sir R. N. 


Singh, H. H. the 
Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain. 

Manmi Lai. 50 

Mukerjee, J. N. 

Singh, H. H. The Hon. 
Maharaja Sir 

Rameshwara. 

Rogers, Sir Leonard. 
Butcher, F. 

Grieve, J. W. A. 

Habibur, R, I\. 55 

Nevill, H. R. 

Vogel, J. P. 

Burkill, I. H. 

Mann, H. H. 

Ross, Sir Edward D. 00 
Spooner, D. B. 

Shyain Lai. 

Sen, J. N. 

Doxey, F. 

Leake, H-. M. (]5 
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1903. 

July 1. 

1904. 

June 1. 

July 6.’ 

Aug. 3. 

Sept. 28. 

1905 ” 

''■■•Jg;:-; : Jan. 4.' 
Mar. 1. 
May 3, 
J uly 5. 
Aug. 2. 
80 Dec. 6. 
1900. 

J an. 3. 
Mar. 7. 


85 


June 0. 

Sept. 19. 
Oct. 31. 

Dec. 5. 


90 


1907. 

Jan. 2. 
June 5. 
J uly 3. 

9o ■ ■ . ■ 99 ■ ' ■ 9 9 

' ** : ; 

Aug. 7. 

1908. 

Jan. 1. 
Feb. 5. 

100 Mar. 4. 
April 1. 


105 


June 3. 
Nov. 4. 
Dec. 2. 
L 909. 

Jan. 6. 

Mar. 3. 


no 

99 fi 

April 7. 

99 9 9 

115 J uly 7. ? 


Roy, Maharaja J. 

Pilgrim, G. E. 

Tipper, G. H. 

Aulad Hasan. 

Talbot, W. S. 

Fermor, L, L. 
Parasnis, D. B. 
Annandale, N. 
Stapleton, H. E. 

Rankin, J. T. 

Banerji, M. 

Graves, H, G. 

Ghosh, A. 0. 

McCay, D. 

Marsden , E. 

Chapman, J. A. 
Nahar, P. C. 

Woolner, A. C. 

Mitra, K. M. N. 
Young, M. 0. G. 
Whitehead, R. B. 
Finlovv, R. S. 

Luard, C. E. 

Dentith , A. W. 
Mahalanobis, S. C. 

Tek Chand. 

Banerji, R. D. 
Suhrawardy, A 
Brown, J. C. 

Christie, W. A. K. 
Cotter, G. de Purcell 
Haines, H. H. 

Brahmachari, U. N. 
Mukhopadhyaya, G. 
N. 

Shujaat Ali, N. M, M. 
Harrison, E. P. 
Wordsworth, W. C. 
Jones, H. C. 
Bhattaeharji, B. 
Steen, H. B. 

Shirreff, A. G. 

Tagore, K. 

Abdul Latif. 
Chakravarfci, N. 
Mukerjee, B 
Sarvadhikari, Sir Deva 
Prasad. 

Bentley, G. A. 

Kilner, J, N. 

Singh, Raja P. 

Bazuz, R. K. 
Bhattaeharji, S. N. 


Aug. 

4. 

Drake-Brockman, D. 

L. 

>9 

9 9 

Thompson, J. P, 

Oct. 

6 , 

Brown, P. 

' ^ 19 

a 

Brutil, P. 120 

99 

7. 

Ganguli, O. K. 

Nov. 

3. 

Christophers, S. R. 


99 

Donovan, C. 

Dec. 

1 . 

Webster, J, E. 

1910. 

Mar. 

2 . 

Greig, E. D. W. 125 

' *y 

9 9 

Kirkpatrick, W. 

. May 

4. 

Dhavle, S. B. 


■■■■»»■ 

Kemp, S. W. 

July 

6 . 

Botham, A. W. 

Aug. 

3. 

Jain, Podamraj. 13(1 

Sept. 

7. 

Gravely, F. H. 

j 1911. 

I Feb. 

1 . 

Inseli, J. 

1 - ' „ 

9 9 

Law, N. N. 

j Mar. 

1 . 

Mahatap, Sir Bijoy 
Chand. * ' 

April 

5. 

Hiralal 135 

May 

j 99 ■ 

3. 

Atkinson, A. C. 

:-."y 

Lomax, C. E. 

June 

7. 

Chatter jee K. K. 

j ■ .■ i» : 


Hidayat Hussain', 

Muhammad. 

[ July 

5. 

Misra, S. B. 140^ 

Nov. 

■' : j j 

Sewell R. B. S. 

1. 

Esch, Y. J. 

! 99 

99 

Kamaluddin A. 

i 1912. 

Jan. 

10. 

Kazim Shirazi, A, M. 

Mar. 

6, 

Ganguli, M. 145- 

May 


Harley, A. H. 

June 

■ 99 

Singh Roy. L. M. 

: 5. 

Misra, C. 

July 

Sept. 

3 

Andrews, E.. A. 

ft 

Bomford, T. L. 150/ 

4. 

Ghosh, T. 

5. 

Singhi, B. S* 

1913. 

Mar. 

5. 

MacMahon, P. S. 

99 

•’••V*. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

April 

2. 

Calder, C. 0. 155 

: »y 

White, B. A. 

June 

4. 

Majumdar, R. C. 

July 

2. 

Norton, E. L. 

i 1913. 

July 

2. 

Sinha, R. 


; f » 

Sivaprasacl. 160 

Nov. 

5. 

Fox, 0. S. 

Dec. 

3. 

Shorten, J. A. 

1914. ' • ■ 

Feb. 

4. 

Nawab Ali Chaudhury r 
Nawab S. 

Mar. 

4. 

Bacot, J. 


April i. 

MS WU 


Baffin, A. 
Chaudhuri , G. D. 
Sen-Gupta, N. C. 


165 - 
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914 . 

July I. 
Aug. 5. 
1915 . 

£70 Jan. 6. 

Feb. £ 
April 7. 

..175 Aug. 4. 
.Sept. 1, 

'Oct. 27! 

19 16 * 

180 Jan. 5. 


Mar. 1. 
185 April 5. 
June 7. 
July 5. 


190 Aug. 2. 
Sept. 27. 
1917. 

April 4. 
>* 

June 6. 


Aug. 1. 
Oct. 3. 
200 Doc. 5. 

:: ' V 0 * J 

1918. 

Feb. 6. 


April 3. 


ft ) > 

June 5. 
21.5 July 3. 

Aug. 7 ! 
Sept. 25. 
1919. 

Feb. 5. 


1 


Law, S. C. 

Law, B. G. 

Carter, H. G. 
Whitehouse, R. H. 
Ahmad AH Khan, H. 
Belvalkar, S. K. 
Otani, Count K. 
Gurner, C. W. 
Cleghorn, M. L. W. 
Das Gupta. H. C. 
Chatter j e e , A. C. 

Roy, K. J. B. 

Chatterjee, K, N. 
Hamilton, C. J. 
Majumdar, N. K. 
Mohammad Ysuf, H. 
Mukerjee P. K. 

Saha, R. N. 

Mahajan, S. P. 

Naseer Hosein. K. 
Sarkar, G. 

Street, W. S. 

Shukla, A. K. 
Sutherland, W. S. 

Awati, P. R. 

Datta, R. L. 

Deb, K. H. K, 

Dunn, T. O. D. 

Gupta, K, [gar, K. V, 
Rangaswami Aivan- 
Bhandarkar, D. R. 
Bose, S. N. 

Sastri, A. IC. 

Tripathi, R. 

Banerji, N. N. 

Ghosh, B. N, 

Hui, W. 

Maitra, vS. K. 

Manen, Johan van. 
Singh, B. M. 

Singha, A. C. 

Das, J. R. 

P rash ad, B. 

Robinson, H. C. 

Sinha, Raia B. N. 
Wall, F. 

Lees, D. H. 

Campos, J. J. 

Roy, B. C. 

Maitra, J. N. 

Narayan, Prince V. N. 

Abdul Kader Surfraz. 
Galoostian, V. M. 
Ghulam Mohiud-din 
Sufi. 


Mar. 5. 
April 2. 


May 7. 
June 4. 

. it . tt 
tt 6. 

July 2. 


Sept. 3. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 5. 


1920. 

Jan. 5. 


Feb. 4. 


Mar. 3. 


April 7. 

»» ■ ft 

May 5. 

\ it 

tt 7. 
June 2. 


July 7. 


Aug. 4. 


Sept. 1, 


Moreno, H. W, B. 
Mukerjee, T. 

Ray, S. S. 

Yazdani, G, 0 .>- 

Gupta, S. P. 

Bal, S. N. 

Friel, R. 

Mitra, P. 

Sen, A. C. .v.a 

Wills, C. U. 

Matthai, G. 

Taechella, C. F. Ii. 

Boso, A. M. 

Amin-uMslam. 235 

Banerji, P. 

Banerji, P. 

Zafar Hasan. 

Saksena, D. P. 

Manry, J. C. 240 

Dube", B. M. 

Gambhir, J. S. 

Hem raj , R. 

Larmour, F. A. 

Misra, P. N. 245 

Pascoe, E. H. 

Singh, S. N. 

Mangalik, M. S. 

Aiyar.S. ,Parameshara, 
Suhravvardy, H. 

Hill, H. B. C. 

Keir, W. X. 

Brij Narayan. 

Ballardie," J. H. de 
Cay noth. 

Ganguli, P. 255 

Khuda Bakhsh, S. 

Lahiri, J. 

Mahalanobis, P. C. 
Sundara, Raj, B. 

Raye, N. N. 260 

Ronaidshay, the Earl 
of. 

Bosworth-Smith, P. 

Dutt, K. K. 

Pradhan. H. 

Ghosh, S. N. 265 

Harconrt, E. S 
Ram, K. D. 

Majumdar, N. G. 

Skinner, S. A. 

Gourlay, C. A. 270 

Kar, S. C. 

Knowles, R. 
Rov-Chaudhuri, H. C. 
Dikshit, K. N. 

Martin, H. 275 

Martin, O. 

Panikker, N. P. 

Chakladar, H. C. 

Chanda, R. 
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1920. April 5 Dutta, B. 

280 Sept. 1. Chatterjee, N. C. ,, ,, Fiilep, E. G. 

Dee. 1. Connor, F. P. ,, ,, Goswami, S. C. 

„ „ Ivanow, W. May 3. Schomberg, R. C. F, 315 

„ ,, Mazumdar, B. C. June 7. Bhattacharya, S. P. 

„ ,, Mohammed Akbar July 5. Mookerjee, R. Tv. 

Khan. Sept. 6. Das-Gupta, S. N. 

1921. Nov. 1. Anderson, L. S trick- 

285.' Jan. " 5. Ray, Maharaja J, land. 

Feb. 2. Jain, Chhote Lall. ,, „ Sarkar, S. C. 320 

,, ,, Mukerjee, R. Dee. 6. Blackett, Sir Basil P. 

,, ,, Mukerjee, S. C. 1923. 

,, ,, Sinha, G. Feb. 7. Barber, C. T. 

290 Mar. 2. Sturrock. G. C. ,, ,, Jinavijayaji, Muui. 

May 4. Hartog, P. J. „ „ Shanks, Capt. G. 



1. Ghat a k, Prof. Joyotis 

chandra. 

,, Muzamilullah Khan. 

Mohammad. 

7. Deb, P. K. 

„ Roy, H. C. 

2. Hora, S. L. 

,, Shah, E. H. 

7. Kumar, A. K. 

,, Ranking, G. S. 

,, Barua, B. M. 

,, Kumar, A. 

,, Telang, P. A. 


Fry, A. B. 

Gupta, N. 

Labey, G. T. 

Nandy, P. 

Stamp, L, D. 

Alker, A. 

Bhu khan wall a, R. M 


,, Collenberg, Baron H, 
R. von. 

,, Harnett, W. L. 

„ M oiler, H. P. 

,, Shebbeare, E. O, 

6. Das, K. 

,, Howard, A. 

,, Hutton, J. H. 

,, Ottens, N. 

4. Rethmeer, W. H. 

L. Biswas, K. 

,, Stow, A. M. 

5 Meggit, F. J. 

„ Seth, G. C. L. 


Bhattacharya, V. S. 
Chopra, R. N. 
Megaw, J. W. D. 
Raman, C. V. 
Sinha, Kumar G. 
Stewart, A. D. 
Abdul Ali, A. F. M. 
Banerjee, S. 

Bose, J. C. 
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Proceedings of the Ordinary Monthly 
General Meetings, 1923. 

JANUARY', 1923. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 3rd, at 6-15 p.m. 


Present. 

. Dr. P. J. Bruhl. D.Sc., F.A.S.B., in the chair 

M embers : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi. 

Chanda, Mr. R. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. 

Ivanow, Mr. W. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Visitors : 

Mr. N. Chanda and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty presentations were announced. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
as Ordinary Members ; — 

(1) 0. R. Nair, Commission Agent, Standard Oil Go. of 
New York, Blathiculam, Eranhipalam, Malabar. 

Proposer : S. W. Kemp. 

, Seconder : N. G. Majumdar. 

(2) Pkanindra Nath M ookerjee, Philatelist, Numismatist, 
Lakheri, Raj pu tana. 

Proposer : N. G. Majumdar. 

Seconder : S. W. Kemp. 

The General Secretary reported that Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage. 
I. M S., had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. W. Ivanow. — An 1 smailitic Pedigree. 

2. B. M. Barua. — The Identification of Four Jatahas 

■ at BharhuL ' \ ,>:/ ' ■ : V v r :(; v w 

3. Hem Chandra Ray. — Why did not Alexander cross 
the Beas ? 


Kemp, Dr. S. W. 

Manen, Mr. J. van 
Nashipur, Raja Bahadur of 
Sinha, Kumar Gangananda 
And another. 
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The President announced that there would b 
of the Medical Section in January, 1923. 


FEBRUARY, 1923,' 

The Monthly General Meeting of the 
month was held on Wednesday, the 7th. at 10 


Present. 

v A »b A o D 4 us » E ??- °- le - JD-So., C.M.Z.S., F.LS 

r.A.b.B., F.R.S.E , President, in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Ali, Mr. A. F. M. 

Abdul Wall, Maulavi. 

Agharkar, Prof. S. P. 

Annatidale, Dr. N. 

Bose, Prof. S. B. 

Brown, Dr. J, Coggin 
Brown, Mr. Percv 
Briihl, Dr. P. J. v 
Chanda, Mr. R 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 

Cleghorn, Miss M. L. 

Das Gupta, Prof. H. C. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Francotte, Rev. E. 

Ghattak, Prof. J. C. 

■ Visitors: 

Allen, Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 

Biswas, Babu Kalipada 
Da Costa, Mr. A. F. W. 

Datfca, Babu Atul Chandra 

I he minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I he following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
as Ordinary Members 

(3 ) Captain George Shanks, B.A., M.D., C.M , (McGill 
Calcutte^) IM S '’ Professor of Pathology, Medical College, 

Proposer : R. Knowles. 

Seconder : Lieut. -Col J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. 

(4) Muni Jinavijayaji, Principal Gujerat Puratattva 
Mandir, Elhabndge, Ahmedabad. 

Proposer : Puran Chand Nahar. 

Seconder : Bahadur Singh Singhi. 

(5) Cecil Thomas Barber , Asst. Supdt 
of India, Calcutta. 


Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce 
I ns eh, Mr. J. 

Iyer, Prof. L. K. A. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Kemp, Dr. S. W. 

Khuda Buksh, Mr. S. 

Latif, S/ed Abdul 
Majumdar, Prof. N. G. 

Manen , Mr. J. van. 

Mookerjee, Babu Rama Prasad 
Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 

Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 

Tipper, Mr. G. H. 

And others. 


Fleming, Mr. A. 
Sundarlingan, Mr. P. V. 
And others. 


Geological Survey 
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Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

The President drew the attention of those present to 
the following exhibits. 

List of Exhibits shown after the Meeting on the 7th 
February, 1923. 

1. Ramaprasad Chanda. — Exhibits from the Archaeo- 
logical Section of the Indian Museum acquired in 1922. 

(a) Terracotta human pair dug out of the Maurya 

stratum, Bhir Mound, Taxila. 

(b) Steatite relic casket with lid dug out from Sirkap 

Taxila. 

(c) Copper inkpot dug out from Sirkap, Taxila. 

(d) Glass tile dug out from Chir Tope, Taxila. 

(e) Stucco figure of Buddha dug out from Sahribahlol. 

(/) Stucco figure of Buddha dug out from Sahribahlol. 

(<?) Persian vase excavated by British soldiers digging 

trenches north of Baghdad at a depth ot some 

18 feet below the surface. 

(h) Crystal stupa from Nepal (?) 

(i) Bhairava and Durga from Nepal (?). 

2. N. Ann and ale. — Indian specimens of the Danish 
Balance . 

3. N. Annandale. — Photographs of Statuary from a 
temple in the Ganjam Disk, illustrating legends of the origin of 
the Ganges. 

4. N. A n n and ale, — Photographs illustrating house decora * 
lion in an Oriya village. 

5. S. Kemp. — Rare Crustacea obtained at the mouth of the 
River Eughli , by members of the Bengal Pilot Service . 

6. Sunder Lal Hora. — Fishes modified for life in hill- 
streams. 

7. Percy Brown. — Four Tibetan temple-banners ( Tang - 

has). 

8. Johan van Manen. — Collection of Tibetan ethnogra - 
phica. 

9. Exhibits by the Geological Survey of India . 

(а) Marine fossils from the Lower Gondwanas, 

(б) Schwagerina limestones from Tibet. 

(c) A new iron meteorite from Raj pu tana. 

(d) Aquamarines from ChitraL 

(e) Zeolites from Bombay. 
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10. J. Coggin Brows. — .4 collection of Bronze Age 
implements from Yun-nan. 

11. D. R. Bhandarear. — An unpublished copperplate of 
the. Rdsthrakuta King Amoghavarsha ; some coins ; two Larins . 

The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 14th February, 1923. 

MARCH, 19 * 3 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 6-15 p.m. 


F.L.S., 


Present. 

N. Annandale, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

F.A S.B., F.R.S.E., President, in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi 
Agharkar, Prof. S. P. 

Bose, Prof. S. R. 

Brown, Dr. J. Coggin 
Briihl, Dr. P J. 

Chanda, Mr. R. 

Chapman, Mr. J. A. 

Christie, Dr. W. A, K. 

Cleghorn, Miss M. L. 

Bas-Gupta, Prof. H. C, 

Visitors : 

Biswas, Babu Kalipada 
Cleghorn, Miss 0. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fifty -nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the. various 
Committees during 1928 : — 


Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Manen, Mr. J. van 
Mitra, Prof. Panchanan 
Mukherjee, Dr. G. N. 
Prashad, Dr. B. 

Ray, Babu Sasadhar 
Vidyabhusana, Pandit A. C. 
And others. 


And others. 


President. 

Treasurer, 

Secretary, 


President. 

Treasurer. 
v'- : Secretary*':; ;■ 

Hon. Librarian. 
Anthropological Secretary. 
Biological Secretary. 


Finance Committee. 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopaphyaya, Kt. 
P. C. Mahalanobis, Esq., B.Sc. 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A. 

Library Committee. 

Physical Science Secretary. 

Two Philological Secretaries. 
Medical Secretary, 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. 
J. A. Chapman, Esq. 

M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri. 
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Philological Committee. 

President. Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 

Treasurer. Babu Rama Prasad Chanda. 

Secretary. Two Philological Secretaries. 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kfc. Dr. Suhrawardy. 

M. M. Haraprasad Shastri. Shams-ul ulma Maulavi Iiedavefc 

Babu Nilmani Chakravarti. Hosain. 

Hon. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 

Dr. J. L. Simonson. Prof. C. V. Raman. 

Building Committee . 

President. H. A. Crouch. Esq. 

Treasurer. W. K. Dods, Esq. 

Secretary. M. M. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. W. A. K. Christie, Esq., Ph.D. 
■Sip.R. N. Mukherjee, K.C.LE. 

Publication Committee. 

Presidents Physical Science Secretary. 

Treasurer. Anthropological Secretary. 

Secretary. Medical Secretary. 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. Hon. Librarian. 

Biological Secretary. Two Philological Secretaries. 

MSS. Purchase Committee. 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. Secretary. 

A. Suhrawardy, Esq., M.A. Two Philological Secretaries. 

Hon. Numismatist. 

C. J. Brown, Esq., M.A. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(0) P. Nandi, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, 
Carmichael Medical College, 34-1, Readon Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer : Ekendra Nath Ghosh. 

Seconder : S. N. Rai, 

(7) L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., Geologist, c/o. Post- 
master, Rangoon (Killiecrankie, Sideup, Kent, England). 
Proposer : J. Coggin Brown. 

Seconder: W. A. K. Christie. 

(S) N. Gupta, Rar.-at-Law, Calcutta Club. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(9) LieuUCol. A. B. Fry , C.I.E., D.S.O., M.D. (Lond.), 
Professor of Hygiene, Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. 

Proposer : J. W, D. Megaw. 

Seconder : JEt. Knowles. 
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(10) George Thomas Labey, Bengal Pilot Service, 
5, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : J. Coggin Brown. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Lilv Strickland- Anderson. — Music and the Hindu 
Pantheon . 

2. Gan oan an da Sin ha.— On some Maithili Dramas of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. 

3. C. V. Raman. — (a) A theory of the Viscosity of Liquids , 

(b) Molecular Aelotropy of Liquids . 

4. N. Annan dale. — Bivalve Molluscs injuring Brick • 
tvork in the Calcutta Docks . 

5. P. J. Bruhl and Kalipada Biswas. — On a Neiv 
Species of Cylindrospermu m from Bengal. 

6. L. Dudley Stamp and Leslie Lord (communicated 
by J. Coggin Brown). — A Preliminary Note on the Ecology of 
part of the Riverine Tract of Burma . 

7. S. L. Hora. — Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far 
East (Fish, Pt. I). 

8. B. Prashad. — Revision of KobelPs Nomenclature of the 
Indian Ampullariidae. 

The President drew attention to the following exhibits 

1. N. Annandalb. — . 

Copy of C. W. Beebe’s A Monograph of the Pheasants. 

4 vols. 

Johan van Manen. — 

A Collection of materials on the 84 Siddhas. 

(а) A Tibetan block-print containing woodcuts re- 

presenting them. 

(б) A Tibetan picture, newly received from Lhasa and 

specially painted, containing them. 

(c) A Modern Nepalese painted picture of them, and 

larger pictures of 8 separate Siddhas in the same 

style (Lent by Mr. Rinayatosh Bhattacharya). 

(d) Some Indian Vernacular works on some of the 84 

Siddhas (Lent by Mr. A. C. Vidvabhusana). 

(e) Some European works on the subject. 

The President announced that the next Meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 14th of March, 1923. 
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APRIL, 1923. 

The Monthly General Mooting of the Sociotv of the m onth, 
held on Wednesday, the 4th at 6-15 f.m. * 


Present. 

N. Annandalb, 'Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., EX.S 
F.A.S.B., F.R.8.E., President, in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi 
Agharkar, Prof. S. P. 

Brown, Dr. J. Coggin 
Chanda, Mr. R. 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K 
Cleghorn , Miss M. L. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 

Gupta, Mr. N. 

Visitors : 

Miss O. Cleghorn. And others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Sixteen presentations were announced. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members : 

(11) Jatis Chandra Be , M.A. (Lend.), Student, 11, Ray 
Street, Elgin Road, P.0., Calcutta. 

Proposer : Syecl Abdu 1 Lati 
Seconder : Rama Prasad Chanda. 

(12) Bibhuti Bai Chaudhuri , Lawyer, M.A., B.L., Ph.D.,' 
D.Sc., etc. 

Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
Seconder : C. V. Raman, 

(13) Brig Mohan Sharma , Educational Dept., Asst, Head 
.Master, D.A.V. High School, Lucknow, c< Lahara,” Mathras. 

Proposer : Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

Seconder : W. A. K. Christie. 

(14) A . Alker , Merchant, 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer : W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder . G. H. Tipper. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Abdul Wali, — Hinduism according to Muslim Sufis . 

2. W. Xvanow . — A Witch-case ’ in Mediaeval India . , 


Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Jain, Mr. 0. L. 
Knowles, Major R, 
Latif, Syed Abdul 
Manen, Mr. J. van 
Moreno, Mr. H. W. B 
Prashad, Dr. B, 
Tipper, Mr. G. H. 
And others. 
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3. Haridas Mitra. — j Epigraphic Notes . 

4 . JEL 0. Robinson and 0. B. Kloss. — Some Remarks 
on Mr. G. Stuart Baker’s New Volume on the Birds (Second edS) 
in the 4 Fauna of British India / 

5 . Zoological Results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition 
to Yunnan in 1922, under the leadership of Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, F.R.S. 

(a) J. Coggin Brown. — A brief account of the country 

traversed by the Expedition. 

(b) N. Annandale . — Land Molluscs. 

(c) B. Brash ad. — Bivalve Molluscs. 

(d) S. W. Kemp. — Decapod Crustacea . 

The General Secretary reported the loss by death of the 
following members : — 

1. E. Vredenburg. 3. W. E. M. Campbell. 

2. Khagendra Blmsan Roy. 4. Sir 0. S. Kesteven. 

The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society : — 


1. 

A. S. Allan. 

8 . 

C. R. Elmes. 

2. 

W. R. C. Brierly. 

9. 

A. M. Heron. 

3. 

Netai Char an Law. 

10. 

G. R. Clark. * 

4. 

Lt.-Col, R. F. S, Schomberg. 

11. 

Bhagavati Sahay. 

5. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Peart. 

12. 

E. H. Hankin. 

6. 

A. D. Pickford. 

13. 

Sir C. A. Bell. 

7. 

Lt.-Col. T. C. McCombie 

14. 

Sir W R. Gourley. 


Young. ■ Jh -v'.: 

15, 

0. F. Jenkins. 


The President read an obituary notice of E. Vredenburg. 
(See below.) 

The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 11 th April, 1923. 



MAY, 1923 . 


The Monthly General Meeting of the month was held on, 
Wednesday, the 2nd, at 8-15 p.m. 

Present. 

N. Annandale, Esq., G.I.E., D.So., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 
F.A. 8 .B., F.R.S .E., President, in the chair. 

Members ; , yG' v 

Bose, Prof. S. R, Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 

Brown, Dr. J. Coggin Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. 

Chanda, Prof. R. Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Chapman, Mr. J. A. Jain, Mr. 0. L, 
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Knowles, Major R. 

Majumdar, Prof. 1ST. K. 

Manen , Mr. J. van 
Mookerjee, Hon. Justice Sir Asu 
tosh 


Moreno, Mr. H. W. R, 
Mukerjee, Dr, G. N, 
Prashad, Dr, B. 
Raman, Prof, C. V. 
And others. 


Visitors : 

Kumar, Babu Surendra Nath 
Martin, Mrs. D. A. 

Martin, Mr. J. A. 


Mukerjee, Babu Birendra Nath 
Ottley, Rev. D B M and Mrs. 

And others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty presentations were announced. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members : : — 

(15) Major W. L. Harnett , Supdt.. Campbell Hos- 

pital, Sealdah House, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw. 

(16) E. 0. Shebbeare , By. Conservator of Forests, c/o. 
Office of Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling. 

Proposer : D. H. Lees. 

Seconder: C. A. Bentley. 

(17) Baron H. Ruclt von Gollenberg, German Consul- 
General^, Store Road, Ballygung, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Ann and ale 

(18) H. P. Hotter, Merchant, 18, Ballygunge Circular 
Road. Calcutta. 

Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Annandale. 

(19) B. M. A. Bhuhhanwala , Merchant, Partner of Bhu- 
khan walla & Sons, 10, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconder : Dr. Bhandarkar. 

The following papers were read 

1. B. Prashad. — Observations on the Luminosity of some 
Animals in Gangetic Delta . 

2. N. Annandalej .— Plant and Animal Designs in the 
Mural .Decoratio 7 is of an Uriya Village (Illustrated with lantern 
slides). 

8. Jo ban van Manen.— On the 44th verse of the Dhamma - 
vada. 
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The General Secretary reported the death of the following 
Member : — 

Raja A. V. Juggarao. 

The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society : — 

J. C. More. Vanamali Chakravarti. 

P. N. Tagore. A. T. Gage. 

The President announced that Babu Amulya Gharan 
Mitra. being largely in arrears with his subscriptions, had been 
declared defaulter and that his name would be posted in 
accordance with Rule 38. 

The President announced that the next Meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 9th May, 1923. 

JUNE, 1923, 

The Monthly General Meeting of the month was held 
on Wednesday, the 6th. at 6-15 imvi., in the Museum House, on 
account of repairs in progress in the Society's Buildings. 


Present. 

N. Annandale, Esq., OJ.E., D.So., 

F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E., President in the chair. 

Members: 

Bose, Prof. S. B. 

Brown, Dr. J, Coggin 
Briihl, Dr. P. J. 

Chakladar, Prof. H. C. 

'.Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 

Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Jain, Mr. 0. L. 

Visitors : 

Biswar, Mr. K. P. 

Kramrisch, Dr. S, 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty presentations were announced. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members t — 

(20) J. II. Hutton , I.C.S., D.C. Naga Hills and Hon. Direc- 
tor of Ethnography, Assam, Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam. 
Proposer: J, E. Webster, C.S.I., C.I.E, 

Seconder : H. C. Barnes, C.I.E; 


O.M.Z.S., F.L.S., 


Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C. 
Majumdar, Prof. N. K. 

Marten, Mr. J. van 
Mukherjee, Dr. G. N 
Nahar, Mr. P. 0. 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 

Seth, Mr. M. J, 

Sarvadhikari, Sir Deva Prosad 
And others. 


Ottens, Mr, N. 
And others. 
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(21) H. Otlens, Civil Engineer, 1. Wellesley Place, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. Ivanow. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(22) A, Howard , Imperial Economic Botanist to the 
Government of India. Pusa, Bihar. 

Proposer: Dr. N. Annandale. 

Seconder : Dr. P, J. Bruhl. 

(23) Kali Das , Superintendent, Forests, Jubbal State, 
P.O. Chopal, via Simla. 

Proposer : Dr. Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : Dr. Sunder Lai Hora. 

The following papers were read 

1. Sunder Lal Hora. D.So. — The Adhesive Apparatus 
on the Toes of certain Geckos and Tree-frogs . 

2. Mesrovb J. Seth. — A Manuscript Koran in Classical 
Armenian , 

3 . L. Kama R a u . — On the age of the U itatur M arine trails * 
gression , 

4. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A , F.A.S.B . — Note on the 
Discovery of Supposed Neolithic Writing in India . 

5. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., F.A.S.B. — Prof. Mazum- 
dar on the Dates of the Sanchi Inscriptions . 

6. N. K. Ma jumper, M.A. — Sidhania-Sekhara of Sripaii. 

7. C, Boden Kloss. — On Blyth’s Bulbul (Xanthixm 
flavescens ) . 

8. P. C. Mahalanoris, M.A. — A first study of the Head- 
length of Bengal Castes and Tribes. 

The General Secretary reported loss by death of the follow- 
ing members : — 

Prof. T. W, Rhys Davids, an Hono- Rev. J. D, Bate, an Associate 

rary Fellow. ; Member. 

The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society ; — 
w. W. K. Page. Dewan Bahadur Seth Ballabhdas. 

The President announced that Babu Amulya Charan Mitra, 
being largely in arrears with his subscriptions, had been 
posted as defaulting member since the last meeting and that his 
name had been removed from the member-list. 
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The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 

The President drew attention to the following exhibits 

1. Dr. J. Coggin Brown— 

Specimens of Ostrea gryphoides Scblotheim recently found 
in Calcutta excavations. 

2. Dr. W. A. K. Christie— 

Specimens of Chalcedony bearing impressions of Chaba- 
zite crystals. 

3. Baru Ciiote Lal Jain — 

Ten Jain religious copper and brass plates (yantras) depict- 
ing Dasadharma (ten vows), JRatnatraya (faith, knowledge and 
conduct), Pahchaparamesthi (five supreme beings), etc. 


JULY, 1923 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the Month 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th, at 6-15 p.m., in the Museum 
House, on account of repairs in the Society’s Buildings. 

Present. 

N. Annandale, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc.,. C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E., President, in the chair. 

Members : 


Abdul Wali, Maulavi 
Agharkar, Prof. S. P. 
Bose, Prof. S. R. 

Brown, Dr. J. Coggin 
Brflhl, Dr. P. J. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 
Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. 
Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce 
Insch, Mr. Jas. 

Iyer, Prof. L. K. A, 
Mahalanobis , Prof. P. C. 


Majumdar, Prof. N. G. 

Manon, Mr. J, van 
Mookerjee, Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh 

Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 

Mukherjee, Dr. G. N. 

Ottens, Mr. H. 

Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Sewell, Major R. B. S. 

Singh, Kumar Gangamanda 
And others. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Eighteen presentations were announced. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(24) F. 8 . Kerr, Banker, 4, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer : N. Annandale. 

Seconder : P. J. Briihl. 
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(25) IF. H. Rethmeier , Banker, Maundeville Gardens, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. Annandale. 

Seconder : P. J. Bruhl. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. J. Ooggin Brown. — On the Occurrence of Ostrea 
gryphoides Schlotheim in Calcutta. 

2. H. C. Das-Gtjpta. — On the Fossil Pecimidae from 
HatJiab, Bhav'anagar State ( Kalhiwar ). 

3. Pramatha Nath Misra. — Lakhsman Samvat. 

4. EL C. Bay. — Allusions to Vasudeva Krishna Devaki - 
putra in Vedic Literature. 

The General Secretary reported that the following 
members had expressed a desire to withdraw from the 
Society : — 

1. S. K. Banerjee. 2. B. 0. Dutt. 

The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 

The E'resident drew attention to the following exhibits 

1. R. B. S. Sewell. — /F 

Photographs illustrating the formation and general to- 
pography of typical Coral Island. 

2. Johan van Manen. — 

Two manuscripts of the Mahavyutpatti : 

(a) By Csoma di Koros (Sanskrit, Tibetan, English). 

(5) By Dr. Cordier (Sanskrit, Tibetan). 


Printed editions : 

Two Russian and two J apanese editions. 



AUGUST, 1923. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 1st, at 6-15 p.m., in the Mu- 
seum House, on account of repairs in the Society’s Buildings. 

Present. 

N. Annandale, Esq.. C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S E., President, in the chair. 
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Members : 

Abdul Wali , Maulavi 
Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 

Bose, Prof. S. R 
Bruhl, Dr. P. J. 

Chanda, Mr. R 
Cleghom, Miss M. L. 

Das-Gupfca, Prof. H. C. 

Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 

Comer, Mr. C. W. 

Visitors : 

Biswas, Mr. K. P. 

Chopra, Mr. B. N. 

Cleghorn, Miss O. 

Gurner, Mrs. C. W. 

The Minutes of the last meel 
Twenty-two presentations w 

The following gentlemen w 
as Ordinary Members : — 

( 26 ) Alexander Montagu Stow, M. 
I.C.S., Punjab Commission, Setth 
Kashmir. 

Proposer : Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
Seconder : J. van Manen. 

(27) Bhupendra Nath Basu, M.A.. 
Council of the Secretary of State. 14 I 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
Seconder : J. van Manen. 

(28) Kalipada Biswas, M.A., B 
College of Science, 35, Ballyganj Circulai 

Proposer : P. J. Bruhl. 

Seconder: N. Annandale. 

The President drew attention to 
Lectures on the Ganges, to be held in 
and read a note to the members calli 
help m the work of the Society. 

The following papers were read : — 

07 , L Major F. C. Fraser .-Zooloqka 

Ex P edition to Yunnan, unde, 
%n — Dragonflies . 


Ivanow, Mr. W. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 
Knowles, Major R 
Kumar, Mr. A. 
Majumdar, Prof. K. K. 
Manen, Mr. J. van 
Prasliad, Dr. R. 

And others. 
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3. Y. R. Gupte. — A Grant of the Vakataka Queen P rah ha- 
vaiigupia , 19th year of Pravarasena 11. 

4. W. Ivanow. — Notes on some rare manuscripts in the 
Society's Persian Collection. 

The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society : — 

1. Ali Riza F. J. Brandon. 2. J. T. Marten. 

The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 

The President drew attention to the following exhibits : 

1. J. C'OGGIN BeOWJS. — 

Large crystals of Topaz from Sakaugyi, Ruby Mines 
Dist. , Burma. 

2. H. 0. Das-Gupta. — 

Specimens of Macrophthalmus latreillei, Desm. 

3. N. Annandale. — 

Recent and Fossil shells illustrating parallel evolution in 
•water-snails of the Family Viviparidae. 

4.. Ramaprasad Chanda.— 

A 17th century astrolabe from Benares, made by Muham- 
mad Muqim in 1048 EL (1638 A.D ). 

5 . Johan van Man en. — 

A small votary stupa from Buddha Gaya, inscribed. 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 1923 


No meetings 


NOVEMBER, 1923 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 6-15 p.m., in the Museum 
House, on account of repairs in the Society’s Buildings, 


■ . ■ Present. 

N; Annandale, Esq., CJ.E., D.Sc. 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E., President, in the chair, 
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Manen, Mr. J. van 
Prashad. Dr. B. 

Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Visitor : 

One. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty-four presentations were announced. 

The President read an obituary notice of the late Sir 
H. H. Hayden (See beiow). 

The President reported on the following matters of in- 
terest : — 

(a). Issue of two new volumes of M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. on Veda 
and Geography. 

Resolved to put on record and convey to M. M. 
Shastri the congratulations of the meeting. 

(h) The progress of the building operations in the 
Society’s Premises. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. N. Annandale. — Aquatic Gastropods ( Zoological Re- 
sults of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Yunnan in 1922). 

2. W. M. Tattersall. — Crustacea Arnphipods ( Zoological 
Results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Yunnan in 
1922). 

3. R. E. S. Sewell . — Geographic and Oceanographic 
Research in Indian Waters . 

4. Sat Kori Dutta. — On a Peculiar Disposition of the 
Liver and the Kidney in the Genera Glarias and Saccobranchus . 

5. R, C. Majumdar. — The Date of the Khadga Dynasty 
of Bengal . 

The General Secretary reported that the following member 
had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society : — 
Promode Prokash Chatterjee. 

The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 

DECEMBER, 1923 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th, at 645 p.m. 


Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi 
Brown, Dr. J. Coggin 
Kazim Shirazi, Aga Muhammad 
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Present. 

R. D. Mehta, Esq., O.I.E., J.P., in the chair. 




Members : 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. Iyer, Mr. L. K, A. 

Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. Kazim Sirazi, Aga Muhammad 

Dikshit, Mr. K. NT. Manen, Mr. J. van 

Ghosh, Mr. T. P. Moreno, Mr* H. W. B. 

Gupta, Mr. N. Raman, Prof. 0. V. 

Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce Vidyabhusana, Pandit A, C. 

Ivanow, Mr. W. , ■ 

Visitor : 

One. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty- two presentations were announced. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
as Ordinary Members : — 

(29) Shahanshah H. Rizvi , B.A. (Alig.)., Journalist and 
Zamindar. 14, Victoria Street, Lucknow (Oudh). 

Proposer : M. Kazim Shirazi. 

Seconder : Abdul Wali (Khan Sahib). 

(30) R. N, Chopra, Asst. Superintendent, Zoological Sur- 
vey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer: B. Prashad. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(31) F. J . Meggitt, Professor of Biology, University 
College, Rangoon. 

Proposer : B. Prashad. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(32) Ashutosh Shastri, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Haraprashad Shastri. 

Seconder : 1ST. Annandale. 

(33) N. F. Barwett, Captain (General Staff), ELM. Forces, 
8, Staff Barracks, Fort William, Calcutta (and Beacon Hill,. 
West Ronton, Norfolk, England). 

Proposer : N. Annandale 
Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(34) P. S. Jackson, Engineer, General Manager for India, 
The English Electric Co., ltd., D-4, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : W. Ivanow. 
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(35) Vishnu Tatyaji KorJce , Fellow Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (Edin.)? Central Research Institute. Kasauli. 

Proposer : N. Annandale. 

Seconder : R. Prashad. 

(36) H.H, LaJcshman Sen . Raja of Suket State, Suket 
State, Punjab. 

Proposer : N. Annandale. 

Seconder : B. Prashad. 

(37) Shiva Bandhan Pande , Retired Tahsildar and Zam in- 
daiy Ramaipatti, Mirzapur. 

Proposer : Syama Rehari Misra. 

Seconder: P. K. Telang. 

(38) Dr. Gunvantray Ghunilal Shelh, N.D., etc., Agricul- 
tural and Medical, Shethfalia, Post Bulsar, Dist. Surat, Bom- 
bay Presv. 

Proposer : W. Ivanow. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Abdul Wall— Life and Letters of Malik ‘Aynu’l- 
Mulk Mahru , and Side-Lights on Firnz Shah's Expeditions 
to Lakhnauti and Jajnagar. 

2. W. I vangw. — A Brief Review of the Persian Sufic 
Works in the Society's Collection of Mss . 

3. Johan van Manen.— On the character ^ ( Gh'ang ) 

in Lao Tsze's Tao-King. 111 

The President announced that the next Meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 12th December, 1923. 



Obituary Notices. 


E Vbedbnburg. 

( 1870 — 1923 .) 

By the death of Ernest Vredenburg the Society has lost 
an active member of many years’ standing. His contributions 
■to our Journal were neither numerous nor lengthy, but he 
rendered the publication committee good service on many 
occasions and always took a real interest in the work of the 
Society, while his important contributions to geological, science 
and also to the history of art made him a very worthy and 
conspicuous member. 

Vredenburg was a man of strangely mixed personality, 
which perhaps only a few of his intimates could appreciate at 
its full value. Almost as much an artist as a scientific man he 
has told me that in his youth he hesitated between a musical 
and a geological career. Both his family history and his train- 
ing gave him a broad outlook on life that was not always 
advantageous to him in an official atmosphere. His cosmopo'li- 
tan experience, indeed, was by no means an unmitigated blessing. 
He had no proper language of his own, for he had been brought 
up mainly in France and his English was always that of a 
foreigner. He used to say that his French was as bad, but 
perhaps in this he did himself an injustice. His name was 
Dutch ; his father was a British Consul in West Africa, his 
mother a French lady bom or brought up in South America. 
He even claimed, half in joke, solar descent through “the 
royal blood of the Incas of Peru.” All this made it impossible 
for him to accept the official British view without question 
and even led him at times into unreasonable protests against 
modern civilization — protests not illogical in themselves or 
devoid of sound sense, but exaggerated and unbalanced, as when 
he used to say that European civilization ceased to progress in 
the thirteenth century and had gone backwards ever since. 
He had a profound contempt for modern European art and 
often drew no line between art and civilization ; but his 
sympathy with Oriental culture did not render him a fanatic 
and. except in the excitement of debate, he praised with due 
discrimination . : '■ A-: ' 

Of the value of his geological work it is not for me to 
speak in detail, but there are certain aspects which must 
appeal to every scientific man. The first is his breadth of 
outlook. Whether he was describing the mountains of Balu- 
chistan or a new species of fossil shell he was equally at home 
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with his subject and his artistic leanings and strong prejudices 
never rendered him inaccurate, superficial or theatrical. His 
later years, in much physical suffering, were devoted mainly 
to palaeontology, but to palaeontology of an enlightened kind 
in which the continuity between recent and fossil forms was 
never absent from his mind. He had the moral courage for 
great issues, without neglecting the necessary drudgery of 
detail. 

In the early part of his service in India he had travelled 
far and wide, from Burma to the Persian frontier and beyond, 
and his note-books were full of observations on men and 
things. As he lay on a bed of sickness month after month be- 
seemed to be just beginning some great comprehensive work, 
of which death prevented the very inception. Apart from 
geolog}?' he was engaged in gathering materials for a vast 
history of pattern and was always eager to discuss the origin 
and progress from age to age and land to land of any wide- 
spread design in decorative art. He had published many 
papers on different branches of geology and several on Indian 
art ; he was one of the most brilliant pianists of his time 
in India ; his scientific work was known to all geologists 
and was recognized in the Vatican by the bestowal upon 
him of a knighthood of an ancient order, but on his friends he 
made the impression of a man capable of still higher things, it 
time were given him. 

I have attempted no formal biography, no list of his 
memoirs or of the events in his official career. These things 
will doubtless be set forth in an official biography. My aim has 
been rather to give a personal impression of the intellectual 
side of the man. This is not the place to talk of the many 
kind things he did, especially to talent in adversity, of his 
filial piety or of his religious faith. His life-work remains 
enshrined in the “Records’ 3 and the “'Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India” and in the memory of his friends, 
4S After Life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” Annan dale 

(Bead in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting , 4th April , 1923,) 


Sir Henry Hubert Hayden, F.R.S., C.S.I. 

(1869-1923). 

Henry Hubert Hayden was born in Londonderry of a well- 
known Irish family in 1869 and was educated in Hilton 
College, Natal, where he spent a considerable part of his 
early life, and at Trinity College, Dublin. He came to India 
as a member of the Geological Survey in the beginning of 1895 
and joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1897. He became 
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rT and Aeld the post for eleven 

He was President of this Society in 1917 and IQ]« 

5 it 9 ,«„ m, . Bomber of th.oS.ndl H° .Mtribted' 

publications of the Geological Survey of Tudia a Iona 
of papers on most branches of geology but perhaiw hfe 
important wt nndertaton b? polfiLrtLTS £ 

, Bnrrard, F.lt.8. was a monograph on th. geography and 
Y of the Himalayas published independently by order 
Government of India. His presidential address to 
latie Society of Bengal was on ‘ the Age of the Earth ’ 
private lne Hayden was a man of great generosity 
Jly impulsive and adventurous and often tortured by 
lenralgia, he exercised great reserve and self-control and 
re aware of his sufferings. Although naturally colour- 
he had trained his eye to appreciate differences in 
such a way that this physical defect interfered little 
nnetalogical work. He took part as geologist in the 
y eX P® d * hon toTibet 5)1 1903-1904 and returned to that 
t m the temporary service of the Tibetan Government in 
In the meanwhile he had made himself acquainted with 
)etan language, which he spoke fluently-an example 
letermination with which he carried through everything 
He took a keen interest in Oriental and especially 
i art, of which he had accumulated a small but 
collection, and was a man of wide general read,™ 


Deputations. 


Centenary Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

London, July 17th, 1923. 

Report, by Sir Thomas II. Holland . 


The General Secretary, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


6 , We fcherbv Gardens., 
London, S.W. 5. 
July, 23rd, 1923. 


.'Dear. Sir,-' 

Referring to your letter NTo. 1182 of the 1st June last, asking me 
to act as one of the representatives of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
at the Centenary Celebration of the Royal Asiatic Society, I have the 
honour to report as follows : — 

I wrote to Colonel Phillotfc in order to arrange with him for a 
joint Address on behalf of the A.S.B., but Colonel Phillott told me that 
your letter had reached him too late to enable him to alter his plans for 
a visit to Scotland. I was consequently compelled to act alone, but I 
consulted Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, who happened to be in London, 
and he approved of the Address to the Royal Asiatic Society, of which X 
now enclose a copy, I hope that this Address also has the" approval of 
the Council of the Society. v.; b" ; ■ V 1 

You will notice from the programme of the Centenary Meeting that 
the A.S.B. took the senior place among the Society’s representatives, and 
throughout the whole of the proceedings frequent references were made 
to the respect with which the A.S.R. is regarded by all Orientalists. 

At the Centenary Dinner, which was held on the 29th instant, I was 
asked by Lord Chalmers to support His Excellency the Japanese 
Ambassador in proposing the Royal Asiatic Society, and X enclose a 
report of the Speech made on your behalf. 

The rest of the proceedings of the Conference held during the 
past week will bo recorded in the transactions of the Society, and will be 
available to you in due course. XA v . 

I feel sure that our President and his colleagues on the Council will 
be pleased to know that one of the Orientalists who took part in the 
Conference was Monsieur fimile Senart, who, as you know, was one 
of the six Honorary Members elected to celebrate the Centenary of the 
A.S.B. 39 years ago. He is now one of the two surviving members, 
Professor A. H. Sayce being the other. Monsieur Senart frequently, 
in his conversations with me, expressed his great respect for the work 
which has been done by the A.S.B. On the other hand, the great admi- 
ration which was shown to him by all the delegates at the Conference 
shows that the A S.B, made a wise selection when they elected him to be 
an Honorary Member as long ago as 1884. 

X am sure that if our President had been able to attend this Meeting 
he would have been gratified to realise that the great work done by 
himself and his colleagues of the A.S.B. is followed with interest and 
appreciation by the orientalists of Europe and America. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) T. H. Holland. 
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Centenary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, July 11 th, 1923. 

Address by Sir Thomas H. Holland representing the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

It is just forty years since the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
celebrated the centenary of its foundation, and/ among the 
many friendly communications then received from abroad, one 
of the most treasured was a message of congratulation from 
this distinguished Society to its acknowledged parent. 

The relationship between the two Societies is closer than 
that of normal affiliation or community of object. Your 
Founder and first Director had been previously for nine years 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal It was there, 
eleven years after he as a young writer of 17 had joined 
the East India Company’s service, that he took up the study of 
Sanskrit and joined the rapidly growing company of men 
who were attracted by Sir William Jones’ discovery of the 
relationship of Sanskrit to the European classical languages, 
and by his recognition of correlation lines with European 
chronology, establishing a datum for Indian history. 

Colebrooke’s name is still held in reverence by Indian 
scholars, officials and lawyers as the one rightly chosen to 
complete Sir William Jones’ unfinished task of translating and 
editing the great Digest of Hindu Laws. 

Since he gathered around him a company of kindred 
spirits at the Thatched House in St. James’ Street on the 
memorable 15th March 1823, other retired members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal have formed a continuous stream 
of recruits to this Society, which, like that in Bengal, was 
formed here and has since been successfully maintained to 
carry on the wide programme laid down by the original Bengal 
resolution, namely, an enquiry into the history and antiqui- 
ties, arts, sciences and literature of Asia.” 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has now entrusted to me the 
privilege and honour of conveying to the Royal Asiatic Society 
its sincerest congratulations, recognising with maternal pride, 
that whilst your Society, during the latter part of its century,, 
has specialised in branches of Oriental literature, archaeology 
and' history, its list of members has continued to expand, 
its membership is regarded in India as a coveted privilege and 
distinction, and its publications have maintained their recog- 
nised standard of high quality. 

My friend Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, a member of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who is present to-day* 
wishes with me respectfully to express the hope that your 
Society* will continue to inspire those who enter the Indian 
service, and will still continue to receive as recruits on their 
retirement those who have verified the value of Indian culture 

10 
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as one of the links by which the two countries are bound in 
an eternal friendship as parts of the King’s great Empire. 

(Sd.) T. H. Holland. 

Bern arks by Sir Thomas Holland at the Centenary Dinner, 

Boyal Asiatic Society, July 20th, 1923. 

My selection for the honour of supporting His Excellency 
Is due obviously to the accident that I represent at your 
Centenary the senior among the Societies who have sent 
delegates to express their affectionate respect for your Society. 

For a purely scientific man to be selected for this privilege 
— and by the Mother of all Asiatic Societies — - req u ires some 
explanation. 

As Dr. Thomas has explained, the Bengal Society 
maintains to day, as definitely and fully as it did when 
founded, its activity in natural and physical science. The 
scope of the Boyal Asiatic Society was first designed on 
similar lines, hut, whilst you have maintained your wide 
geographical range, you have dropped your science, and have 
gradually specialised in Asiatic archaeology, philology and 
history. 

Indeed, it is because of your activities that the word 
“Asiatic” has acquired this special significance in the world of 
culture, just as the word <c Oriental,” which originally referred 
to the geographical origin of the unusually hard and lustrous 
gem-stones brought to Europe by the East India Company, is 
now applied by the European lapidary to any gem-stone of 
special lustre and beauty, wherever it comes from. 

Those of our Bengal members', on their retirement to Eng- 
land, who are devoted to science, naturally turn to their own 
•specialised institutions in London, with the Royal Society 
at their head. Those, however, who were active members 
*of the Philological Branch when in India, naturally look forward 
to membership of this Society on their retirement. 

Thus it follows that there are probably few members of 
the Bengal Society at home who are qualified to appreciate 
critically the great work done by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
except those who are already, or at any rate ought to be, 
members of it themselves. 

In this difficult position, the Bengal Society has been 
compelled to choose as its delegate one of its members who 
is able to do no more than admire the work of this Society 
from an outside standpoint; but they have appointed prob- 
ably the only member here who has, during the past 32 years, 
gone through every phase of activity connected with the 
old Society in Bengal— first as an ordinary member, then as 
a member of council, then as general secretary, as vice- 
president, as president, as a fellow and as an honorary fellow. 
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When I thought the Asiatic Society had no further trust 
to impose, they did me the honour of asking me to be their 
delegate at your Centenary celebration. 

My science is to most of you a modem study ; the science 
is, but the geologist deals with a living past, beside which 
the creators of your archaeological remains are but the upstarts 
of yesterday. 

You deal, however, with the works of men, men whose 
descendants in India to-day are still swayed by the traditions 
of their great past traditions which have a real influence on 
the character and outlook of the people living in India to-day. 

There was not an Indian official at the Centenary meeting 
on Tuesday who did not feel that his thoughts were exactly 
expressed by the Prince of Wales— and expressed with the 
aphoristic crispness which is the special characteristic of 
that Royal student of men — when, in referring to the blend of 
scholarship with official duties, he stated that “ this scholarly 
spirit is in itself a manifestation of the loftiest conceptions 
of public service ; for rightly to serve is rightly to understand 
those among whom service is passed/’ 

As a junior official, as a private visitor to India and as 
a member of the Government. I can recall many instances of 
the way in which the Asiatic Societies have facilitated the work 
of administration. 

There are various Societies in this country designed to 
bring together the East and West. Their aims are worthy; 
their good effect sometimes noticeable. But the only political 
harmony that is natural, real and permanent is that which 
enables a student to forget altogether whether his fellow- 
student is Asiatic or European ; that is, when political theories 
and racial self-consciousness are obliterated by the common 
pursuit of knowledge merely for its own sake. 

If I were asked to quote examples of those who help most 
to cement the friendship of East and West, I should begin my 
list, not with political reformers, but with those members 
of the Bengal Society who still carry on their Asiatic ?> 
research work here — men like Beveridge, Grierson, Vincent 
Smith, Pargiter and Denison Ross. And among institutions, 
not those that seek artificially to create political tranquility — 
not even institutions like the League of Nations, but the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

As the representative of your venerable parent, you 
will realise, therefore, that I have many reasons personal 
as well as official, for renewing the Anglo -Japanese alliance 
and for joining His Excellency in inviting you to drink to the 
health of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Proceedings of the Medical Section, 1923, 

Seven meetings were held during the year and all were 
well attended. The policy of throwing meetings of the 
Medical Section open to medical visitors has resulted in several 
new applicants coming forward for membership of the Society, 
but it is hoped that several regular “ visitors 55 will realise 
that it is their duty to join the Society. All the papers 
presented or read have received publication, either in full or 
in precis, in the Indian Medical Gazette or in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research . 

FEBRUARY, 1923 . 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 14th February, 1923, at 6-15 p.m. 

Present. 

Major R. Knowles, I.M.S., in the chair. 

Members : 

Acton, Major H.W., I.M.S. 

Bose, Dr. S. R. 

Chatterji, Dr. K.K., F.R.C.S.I. 

Chopra, Major R. N., M.A., M.D 
De, Dr. J. 0. 

Ganguli, Capb. P., M.B. 

Visitors: 45. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 

A paper was read by Lt.-Col. J. W, D. Megaw, I.M.S. , on 
"The Epidemic Dropsy Problem . 55 

The author set himself to answer certain questions.: — 

( 1 ) Are beriberi and epidemic dropsy the same or different 
diseases l Here the conclusion come to was that, although 
each disease might present widely varying symptoms, yet there 
was not sufficient evidence to differentiate one from the other. 

(2) Are human beriberi and experimental polyneuritis of 
birds identical ? Here the conclusion was that they are not. 

„ The former is characterised by oedema, the latter not ; the 
former shews cardiac hypertrophy, the latter cardiac atrophy. 
Avian polyneuritis may be a true avitaminosis, but — if — so 


Megaw, Lt.-Col, J. W. D„ M.B., 
I.M.S. 

Muir, Dr. E., M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Shanks, Capb. G., M.D., I.M.S. 
Stewart, Major A. D. , D.P.H., 
I.M.S. 
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this does not strengthen the case for regarding human beriberi 
as an avitaminosis. 

If so, then our views as to the causation of epidemic dropsy 
should undergo revision, and the trend of present day evidence 
was towards regarding the disease as due to rice intoxication. 

Dr. S. Sundar Rao read a paper on “The Problems of 
Filarial Endemieity.” 

Lewis in Calcutta in 1872 was the first person to discover 
microfilariae in the blood of man. To-day in connection with 
F. bancrofti there was no evidence for any other life-cycles 
than those in man and in the culicine mosquito. Three factors 
were essential to produce filarial endemicity : — (1) The worm 
must be present in man or be imported into the area. ( 2 ) 
The correct and efficient insect vectors must be present. (3) 
There must be suitable soil, — usually one low-lying and water- 
logged, — with suitable conditions of atmospheric temperature 
and humidity. The distribution in India was very clearly de- 
fined, and closely adjacent areas might shew heavy infection in 
one with none at all in the other. Much further work on the 
problem was required. 

Both papers were freely discussed, and the meeting termi- 
nated at 8-15 F.M. 



MARCH, 1923 . 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 1 4th March 1923, at 6-15 F.M. 

Present. 

Lt.-Colonel J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S.. in the chair. 
Members : 

Bhattacharya, Dr. S., M.B. Knowles, Major R., LM.S. 

Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur U. N., Shanks, Capt. G,, M.D., 1* ^*®. 

M.A., M.D.. Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Stewart, Major A. D., 

Das, Dr. C. B. ' I.M.S. 

Gourlay, Lt-.-CoI. C. A., D.S.O., 

I.M.S. 

Visitors : 9. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 

Capt. G. Shanks read a paper on “ Agglutination Methods 
in Enteric Fevers occurring in Inoculated Persons.” 

The author summed up his experience of this difficult 
subject when working under Professor Dreyer in the war hos- 
pitals in France. It proved absolutely essential to use the full 
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Dreyer technique, as all other methods might prove unreliable. 
With the Dreyer technique however, the agglutination due to 
enteric fever could be distinguished from that due to previous 
anti-enteric inoculation. Dealing with three groups, — typhoid 
fever in those inoculated against B. typhosus only, paratyphoid 
infections in those inoculated with the triple T A.B. vaccine, 
and with controls, — non-enteric fevers in inoculated persons, — 
the author shewed how, with enteric fever in the inoculated sub- 
ject, there was a steady, regular and marked rise in agglutina- 
tion titre, which enabled a certain diagnosis to be given by the 
test, even in those previously inoculated. A change of from 
100 to 200 % in the titre of the serum was diagnostic. 

Major A. D. Stewart, read a paper “ On 

the Selection of a Disinfectant.” 

The author pointed out how confused were ideas on the 
subject. Under different circumstances, different reagents 
might be wanted ; a mere insecticide, a deodorant, a bactericide 
which would kill the ordinary faecal bacteria, or — more 
rarely — a strong bactericide capable of killing bacterial spores. 
The criteria for ail ideal disinfectant were next discussed, and 
those most commonly in use were discussed. Questions of the 
matter to be disinfected, when and how to apply the disin- 
fectant were discussed For steam disinfection the simpler 
apparatus, — such as the Serbian barrel — is the best for this 
country. Formaldehyde vapour is a powerful bactericide, but 
does not penetrate, and is not an insecticide. Sulphur dioxide 
is an efficient insecticide, but a poor germicide. Quicklime is 
one of the most easily procured and efficient of antiseptics in 
this country ; for use with faeces, it should be used slaked with 
a little water and well stirred in, it is perhaps the cheapest 
antiseptic for this purpose, and always easily available in 
India. 

The chlorine derivatives were valuable germicides, but 
tended in India to rapidly lose their stability. The newly -intro- 
duced electrolytic chlorine, however, maintained its available 
chlorine content remarkably well in tropical climates. Corro- 
sive sublimate was too poisonous for general public health 
work. The coal-tar derivatives were much over-rated. Here 
not merely should bactericidal power be considered, emulsifica- 
tion was also most important, and especially emulsification in 
saline solutions. Preparations bought on the open market 
varied widely in this matter ; some being nearly useless if used 
in urine or in sea water, as they failed to emulsify at all. 
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Chopra, Major R. N. I.M.S. 
Gourlay, Lfc.-Colonel C. A,, D.S,0..„ 
I.M.S. 

Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 

Muir, Dr. E., M.D., F.R.C.S E. 


APRIL, 1923. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
at 6-15 p.m. on Wednesday, the 11th April, 1923. 

Present. 

Lt. -Colonel J. W. D. Megaw, I.MS., in the chair. 
Members: V; C" 

Acton, Major H. W. , I.M.S. 

Bos©, Dr. S. R. 

Brahmaehari, Rai Bahadur Dr. 

U. N,, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 

F.A.S.B. 

Campos, Dr. J. J. 

Connor, Lt.-Colonel F. ?., D.S.O., 

I.M.S. 

Visitors : 26. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 

A paper was read by Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., (with 
Dr. Ganpati Panja as joint-author) on c; Leucoderma.” 

The authors pointed out how very common is this condi- 
tion in India and how little understood. True leucoderma 
must be carefully distinguished from the pseudo-leucodermas' 
d.ue to leprosy, syphilis, etc. It affects all races and all ages, — 
the majority of eases seen at the skin diseases clinic at the 
Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine being under the age of ten 
years, and many being unmarried girls whose matrimonial 
prospects were endangered by the condition. Over 100 cases 
had been studied at Calcutta in a year. 

The skin pigment, melanin, is produced by the melano- 
blasts of the skin by the action of a ferment,-— tyrosinase, — on 
certain amino-acids of the aromatic series. The supply of the 
latter comes from the gut, and is to some extent under the 
control of the ductless glands and of the sympathetic nervous 
system. 

In true leucoderma the melanoblasts shew no defective 
action ; whilst there is no distribution of the <e white skin 
along nerve areas. Hence certain possibilities arise. The me- 
lanoblasts may secrete less tyrosinase,— and this appears to 
explain the white skin of the Caucasian races ; also in the 
pseudo-leueoderma of syphilis and of leprosy the secretory 
activity of the melanoblasts appears to be depressed. Or the 
supply of the right amino-acids may be defective; and this 
appears to be the true explanation of leucoderma in Indians, 

Clinically the disease always begins with a “ herald spot”, 
and several types may be distinguished,— the “melung” type 
of Ziemann, where the patches are symmetrically distributed 
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on the extremities ; the dhoti type, with lesions on the iliac 
crests; the muco-culaneous type, with lesions starting at the 
junction of skin and mucous membranes ; and the diffuse type, 
where the whole body may become white, leaving but an occa- 
sional patch of pigmentation, with pigment in the iris and the 
hair. 

Treatment is at present purely experimental, but the 
existence of possible intestinal infections should be looked into 
in each case, since this may interfere with the supply of the 
necessary amino-acids . At present bouchi , — an indigenous drug 
with some reputation in the condition,— was being tried, both 
locally and orally. 

The paper was accompanied by a very complete set of 
colour plates of the disease, and led to an interesting dis- 
cussion. 


Rai Dr. U. N. Rrahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., F.A.S.R., 
then read a paper on “'The Excretion of Antimony.” 

He laid emphasis on the entirely different rates of urinary 
excretion of tri valent and of pentavalent salts of antimony 
after their intravenous injection. With trivalent salts the ex- 
cretion was slow, but with the pentavalent salts it was very 
rapid during the firs% 24 hours after injection, and thereafter 
the curve followed that for the trivalent salts. Hence in the 
treatment of kala azar by antimony! salts intravenously, 
pentavalent salts might be therapeutically much more effective 
and much less toxic than trivalent ones, — and his experimental 
work with his newly -introduced urea stibamine, a pentavalent 
salt, gave promise of very good results. 

The meeting terminated at 8-5 p.m. 



; vVy 'MAY, 1923. v 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
at 8-15 p.m. on Wednesday, the 9th May, 1923. 


Present. 

Lt. -Colonel 0. A. Gourlay, D.S.O., in the chair. 

Members: 

Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. Connor, Lt.-Colonel F. P., D.S.O., 

Bose, Dr. S. R. I.M.S. 

Chatterji, Dr. K. K., F.R.C.S.I. Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 
Chatterji, Dr, N. 0. Muir, Dr. E,, M.D , F.R.C.S.E. 

Visitors : 24. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 
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Major H. W. Acton, read a paper on “The Causa- 

tion of Asthma and its Treatment / 5 

The author defined the term “ asthma 55 as not constituting 
a disease, but a symptom-complex, due to many different 
causes. Of various views put forward, the explanation that 
asthma was an anaphylactoid phenomenon merely confused the 
issue, owing to our ignorance of the causes of anaphylaxis ; 
whilst vaccine therapy was frankly experimental. 


The true causes of asthma might be divided into : — 

(a) Extrinsic . — Here emanations from different animals and 
various pollens might be the cause. Woodhouse has shewn 
that the toxin of cat- asthma is soluble in water and alcohol and 
is therefore not a proteid. Probably such emanations are of 
the nature of volatile amino -acids. 

(b) Intrinsic . — Here we had asthma due : — to respiratory 
infections, such cases coming on late in life and being benefited 
by vaccine therapy; cases of intestinal origin, usually coming 
on in early life or being hereditary, and shewing susceptibility 
to certain foods : cases due to intestinal infections and derange- 
ments, where local lesions in the gut permitted the absorption 
into the system of pressor bases which gave rise to bronchial 
spasm ; and — most rarely of all-— local septic foci in the body. 

Against such invasion there was an elaborate defensive 
mechanism, consisting of a marked eosinophilia, a hydrogen ion 
concentration in the organs which would not permit the pressor 
bases to act, and the activity of the endocrine system. Final- 
ly the tonus of the nerves concerned was important and 
explained individual susceptibility to such toxins ; so that 
asthmatic patients could be classified into vagotonics, patients 
with sympathetic predominance, and a mixed group of hyper- 
excitability of both systems. 

The treatment of any cases of asthma, therefore, depended 
upon its exact causation. The sputum should be examined for 
Charcot Leyden crystals and for essinopbile leucocytes ; the 
blood for eosinophilia ; the feces for intestinal infections. The 
group due to extrinsic causes could be treated by cutaneous 
tests and immunization with the different extracts from ani- 
mals and pollens. The defensive mechanism must be studied, 
and often organotherapy is indicated. The treatment of a case 
does not mean the labelling of it “ asthma 55 and the prescrip- 
tion of a cough mixture ; each case must have individual 
study. 

Dr. J. B. Me Vail then read a paper by himself and Major 
R. N. Chopra, I.M.S*, on “ The Therapeutics and Pharmacology 
of Carbon Tetrachloride / 5 

Having detailed the history of the introduction of carbon 
tetrachloride as an anthelmintic with special reference to hook- 
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worm infections, the authors first considered the impurities 
present in ordinary commercial samples. A pure product 
having been prepared for them by Major Boyd, I.M.S., it was 
subjected to {a) experiments on animals to test toxicity, and 
(b) clinical administration to over 230 cases of ankylostomiasis 
in hospital. Experimentally it was found to kill both ankylos- 
tomes and Necators at dilutions of 1 in 3,000 and stronger, but 
not in weaker dilutions. It caused depression of peristalsis, 
but a reflex rise of blood pressure by irritation of mucous 
membranes. On inhalation it has a markedly irritant effect 
upon the bronchi, and this may lead to collapse ; the drug 
should never be given to struggling children for fear the gelatines 
capsules containing it may break in the trachea and cause such 
reflex collapse. Dogs to whom large doses were administered 
shewed little if any degeneration of the liver. Tested clinically 
in hospital use they claimed that carbon tetrachloride is the 
most efficient anthelmintic known against hookworm infection 
that given in medicinal doses and followed by an after-purga- 
tive of saline it is safe; that the chief contra-indications are 
impaired hepatic efficiency, whether due to alcoholism or not. 
and possibly heavy Ascaris infection in children ; but that 
therapeutic doses do not appear to damage the liver, even in 
such subjects as are weakened and debilitated by concomitant 
kala azar. 

SEPTEMBER, 1923. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (owing to the 
Society’s premises being under repairs) at 5 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, the 12th September, 1923. 

yS' Present. 

Lt -Colonel J. W. D. Meg aw, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 

Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. Gourlay, Lt.-Colonel 0. A., D.S.O., 

Barnardo, Lt. Colonel F. A. F., I.M.S. 

C.I.E., I.M.S Knowles, Major R. , I.M.S. 

Bhattaoharjp Dr. S., M.B. Muir, Dr, E., M.D., F.R.C S.E. 

Brahroacbari, Rai Bahadur Dr. Maker ji, Dr. J. N. 

U. N., M.A., M.D., Ph.D., Shanks, Capt. G„ M.D., I.M.S. 

F.A.S.B, Stewart, Major A. D., D.P.H. , 

Chopra, Major R. N., M.A., M.D., I.M.S. 

I.M.S. 

Visitors : 65. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed. -■ ' 
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Major EL W. Acton, I.M.S., read a paper on " The Treat- 
ment of Bacillary Dysentery.” 

The author pointed out that bacillary was some ten to 
sixteen times as common as amoebic dysentery in tropical 
countries ; yet the former was almost universally treated by 
emetine, —a drug which could only do harm in the bacillary 
type of dysentery. The proper treatment of bacillary dysen- 
tery consisted in knowing what to do and when to do" it. 

The first essential was accurate diagnosis: (a) clinically, 
from a consideration of the temperature chart and examination 
of the stools maoroscopically ; ( b ) by microscopic examination 
of the stools ; and, lastly, if the dysentery were bacillary and 
not amoebic, by typing the dysenteric organism present.— 
where mannite was the chief sugar to employ in differentiating 
the Shiga from the Flexner group of organisms. Both Shiga 
and Flexner bacilli produce endotoxins, but the former also 
produces a potent exo-toxin, which is responsible for the severe 
and sometimes fatal collapse associated with this type of 
infection. This toxin had been isolated ; it was produced 
especially when the Shiga bacillus grew in a fluid substrate rich 
in amines, and whether a given Shiga bacillus infection might 
prove merely a mild diarrhoea, or a severe and fatal toxaemia, 
might depend upon the conditions in the substrate, he., upon 
the proteose content in the gut. 

The causative bacilli live on the surface of the colon 
mucosa. — in more severe cases in the solitary follicles, and only 
rarely do they penetrate into the blood stream and cause a 
septicaamia. Not infrequently, — inasmuch as some 15 per cent, 
of humanity in the tropics harbour E. histolytica,— this pro- 
tozoon would be found in typical bacillary dysentery stools, a 
source of confusion to the student. 

In treatment the first essential was rest. One should no 
more dream of treating a severely ulcerated colon by permitting 
the patient to walk about, than of treating a severely ulcerated 
leg by permitting exercise. Rest in bed for ten days was the 
first step. Secondly, diet, where everything depended upon the 
invading micro-organism ; if a Shiga infection, proteids should 
be eliminated and a carbohydrate diet given ; in a Flexner in- 
fection proteids could be given, and such patients not infre- 
quently shew intolerance to carbohydrates. Thirdly, specific 
treatment; i.e. t the free use of anti-dysenteric serum in doses 
of from 40 to 100 c.c. intravenously during the first 48 hours of 
the attack, where it often acted like a charm ; after the first 48 
hours it was useless. 

In drug treatment the first step was to clear the bowels if 
the case was seen early, an initial dose of castor oil with tincture 
' of opium being succeeded by regular doses of saline aperient 
mixture. As soon as pain and tenesmus had disappeared, the 
aperient sulphate mixture could be reduced to one dose every 
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four hours, and when the patient was convalescent liquid 
paraffin should be the aperient used. As convalescence set in 
sedatives, such as bismuth in large doses , — e < 7 ., one drachm of 
the carbonate every six hours and, finally isofgul or bad sherbet 
might be resorted to. . 

Acute bacillary dysentery should never be allowed to lapse 
into chronic bacillary dysentery ; yet such cases were very 
frequently seen — especially in connection with Flexner infec- 
tions. Here vaccine therapy, the administration of iodides, 
the examination of the intestine after a bismuth meal to ascer- 
tain the amount of mechanical obstruction and visceroptosis 
present and its treatment, and not infrequently the administra- 
tion of polyglandular extracts for the marked endocrine defi- 
ciency which was so often associated with such states, might be 
indicated. Such cases were the despair of the general practi- 
tioner in the tropics — chiefly because he would not take the 
trouble to investigate their real aetiology, — and he usually tried 
to make such patients over to someone else. 

A long discussion followed Major AcfcoiPs paper, in which 
Colonel Barnardo gave his views on and experience of the 
disease, dwelling especially upon the difficulties of the treat- 
ment of the disease in young children. 

Rai Dr. U. N. Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B., then read a paper on “The treatment of cases of 
Kaia Azar resistant to the Antimony! tartrates with Urea 
Stibamine ; and the Therapeutic value of Stibamine in Kala 
Azar.” .a" ", \ ; y.v;. ;■ 

The author pointed out that urea stibamine was the anti- 
mony analogue of soamin. He defined resistant cases as those 
which were not cured after the intravenous injection, of a total 
course of 2 grammes of either sodium or potassium antimony 
tartrate. In such cases, — full details of several of which were 
given, — he had found in urea stibamine an absolute cure, the 
patients having been under observation and having remained 
well for some six or more months after the cessation of treat- 
ment. Cases which had failed to respond to total courses of 
from 2 to 6 grammes of tartar emetic, had yielded to a short 
course of 9 or 10 injections of urea stibamine. 

Dr. Brah machari\s paper was followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which Dr. L. E. Napier took part. Several 
speakers hoped that the drug would soon become available on 
the market; others asked as to its constancy on keeping and 
chemical composition. Dr, Brahmachari replied, and the 
meeting terminated at 7-45 p.m., after Major Acton had given 
an exhibit of specimens in connection with his work on epi- 
demic dropsy, and the exhibition of cinema films of medical 
interest on protozokl and insect life-cycles. 
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OCTOBER, 1933. 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held at the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, the 
10th October, 1923. 

.Present, 

Lt. -Coronet. J. W. D. Meqaw, in the chair. 

Members : 

Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. Harnett, Major W. L., I.M.S. 

Bal, Dr. S. N. Knowles, Major K„ I.M.S. 

Bose, Dr. S. R. 

Gourlay, Lfc.-Colonel C. A., D.S.O., 

I.M.S. 

] Visitors : 22. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed. 

Lt. -Colonel C. A. Gourlay, D.S.O., I.M.S , read a paper 
“ On Experiences of Venei'eal Diseases among Indian Women.” 

The author first recounted the history of Indian legisla- 
tion on this subject and then detailed the working and organi- 
sation of the voluntary venereal diseases" hospital for women 
at Alipore, with its staff of one visiting physician, two hono- 
rary physicians, two resident physicians, and nurses and 
establishment. In dealing with such patients in India one was 
faced by continual difficulties, the first being that patients did 
not resort to hospital until the disease was well established, 
the second that they would not stay in hospital until cure was 
assured, and almost invariably left as soon as symptoms were 
relieved. One of the most interesting results which had 
followed careful microscopical and serological investigation of 
these eases was the rarity of a simple infection ; thus of 73 
cases of bubo admitted in 1922, 52 had soft sores. 18 had 
syphilis and 3 had gonorrhoea as complications ; the minority 
of cases indeed were of single infections. In the treatment of 
bubo surgical measures were usually necessary ; for gonorrhoea 
thorough douching with biniodide of mercury in spirit, with 
applications of 5 per cent, picric acid in glycerine to the in- 
fected cervix was the routine ; in syphilis various different 
plans of treatment had been resorted to. At first, from 1917, 
the standard army treatment (modified) was adopted; — three 
consecutive weekly injections of novarsenobillon, accompanied 
by intramuscular injections of mercury. Later Harrison’s 
standard course of eight injections, with two intervals of rest, 
and one weekly injection of mercurial cream was given. This 
gave excellent results, but cases of mercurial poisoning and of 
exfoliative dermatitis from the novarsenobillon resulted. Harri- 


soil’s treatment is one for adult British soldiers, weighing some 
10 to 12 stone each and an examination of the Alipore 
patients shewed that their average weight was only 6 stone. 

Finally, therefore, a course of treatment had been worked 
out, which (a) attempted to achieve the maximal curative 
effect during the one month which the patient was willing to 
spend in hospital; and was (6) non-toxic. This consisted in 
four weekly injections of sfcabilarsan, — which the author pre- 
ferred to novarsenobillon,— -accompanied by daily mercurial 
injunctions., the advantage of the latter being that the patients 
held a daily inunction drill, that it could be stopped the mo- 
ment that symptoms of mercurial poisoning appeared, and that 
the patient— on leaving hospital — was given a further one 
month’s supply, which it was hoped she would use. 

This scheme could not be claimed to be ideal ; on the other 
hand it appeared to be the most practicable one, under the 
existing conditions. He quite realised the large proportion of 
relapse cases which they admitted, but saw no way of improv- 
ing results with patients who refused to remain in hospital 
until complete cure was ensured. 

A discussion followed Colonel Gourlay’s paper in which 
Dr. K. S. Roy, Honorary Physician to the Alipore Hospital, 
gave an account of the Sachs-Georgi and Wassermann compara- 
tive results in series of patients, and Major Harnett commen- 
ted on the question of weight. When in charge of a large 
Indian war hospital at Constantinople he had found that 
Harrison’s standard army course was too severe for Indian 
troops, had taken their weights, and had adopted the smaller 
navy course of treatment with better results. Major Knowles 
drew attention to the positive finding of 8. pallida under the 
dark ground microscope as being easier and attended with 
more certain results than the Wassermann reaction, and Major 
Acton to the universal misuse of the Wassermann test for all 
and every type of skin disease. 

Major H. W. Acton, then read a paper on et Some 

Rare Diseases of the Skin in the Tropics.” 

These he divided into (a) those of congenital origin ; and 
(b) acquired. Of the former von Recklinghausen’s disease was 
not very uncommon in India,— the symptoms being multiple 
tumours under the skin— molluscum ftbrosum ; tumours on the 
nerve trunks ; and pigmented patches. The existence of any 
two of these established the diagnosis, and striking photo- 
graphs were shewn of a woman with elastic skin, whose son 
had neuro- fibromata. Adenoma sebaceum was a symmetrical 
affection of the face, usually involving the naso-labial sulci. 
Tricho-epithelioma affected the face, sometimes the arms, and 
the skin between the scapulae. Xerodermia pigmentosum 
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•commenced with moles and freckles, which developed into 
either endotheliomata or melanotic sarcoma,— the onset of 
bleeding being the herald sign of malignant change. Epi- 
dermolysis bullosa was an extraordinary condition in which 
the natural elasticity of the skin was lost, so that wherever 
pressure occurred, e.g. t around the collar band, the back of the 
head, etc., innumerable bullae appeared. 

Of the acquired group of diseases, mycosis fungoides is a 
chronic malignant disease, commencing as an eczema or ex- 
foliatitive dermatitis, and followed by the appearance of 
reddish tubercular or nodulated tumours, or by flat infiltration. 
Scleroderma is a chronic disease characterised by a more or 
less diffuse and indurated hide-like condition of the skin. It 
may follow the distribution of nerve trunks, or affect local 
areas such as the hands and the back of the neck , — coll en 
curkisse . Some of these cases had proved amenable to treat- 
ment with thyroid extract orally. 

Major Acton’s paper was accompanied by a striking set of 
colour plates and lantern slides of the conditions described. 
An exhibition of cinema films of medical interest followed, and 
the meeting terminated at 7-20 p.m. 


DECEMBER, 1923. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
at 6-15 p.m., at the Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday, the 12th 
December, 1923. 

Present. 

Lt. -Colonel J. W. D. Meg aw, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 

Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. Fry, Lt.-Colonel A. B. f D.S.O., 

Basil, Dr. 8. I.M.S. 

Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur Dr. Knowles, Major R., I.M.S. 

U. N., M.A., M.D., Ph.D., Stewart, Major A. D., D.P.H., 

F.A.S.B. I.M.S. 

Con, nor, Lt. Colonel F. P M D.S.O., 

I.M.S. 

Visitors : 22. V ' ’ 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed. 

Lt.-Colonel P. P. Connor, D.S.O., I.M.S., read a paper on 
“ Some Surgical Points of Interest.” 

The author dealt first with a case of exceptionally large 
calculus impacted in the fossa navicularis urethrae. The 
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patient was a European male aged 40 years, and the calculus, — 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, — had been impacted in this site for 
seven years. Skiagrams of the condition were shewn. 

Secondly, with the use of iodine solutions intravenously in 
septicaemia and other infections. Here the author had first 
commenced to use such injections for the treatment of plague 
in 1910 with good results. Since that date he had by degrees 
come to adopt the method widely in surgical cases of different 
types, — in generalised sepsis, carbuncles, boils, and septicaemia. 
His results were very encouraging, and he had been further 
encouraged in pursuing this line of treatment by the recent 
appearance in the Indian Medical Gazette of an article by 
Lt. -Colonel W. W. Jeudwine, I.M.S., in which he recorded the 
result of the use of the method in some hundreds of cases, in- 
cluding cases of “ septic lung” and, early phthisis. The sugges- 
tion was at least worth following up. 

Thirdly, with regard to the causation of the common type 
of hydrocele met with in Bengal. This was one of the common- 
est type of cases encountered in surgical practice in Bengal, 
yet we were almost ignorant of its true aetiology. Some were 
perhaps due to fil arias is, yet our knowledge with regard to this 
disease has scarcely advanced one iota since the days when 
Sir Patrick Manson did so much work upon it. A second type 
was associated with definite changes in the epididymis, — the 
testis remaining normal. Bacteriological examination of the 
fluid in such cases had yielded negative results. Yet some 
were probably of streptococcal origin, and in this connection 
the curious acute streptococcal funiculitis of the cord should 
not be forgotten. 

Colonel Connor’s paper was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion in which Major Acton drew attention to the influence 
of the thyroid gland on septic processes, and Dr. Brahmachari 
drew attention to the use of iodine intravenously with benefit 
in influenzal septicaemia, whilst other speakers commented on 
its complete failure in malaria and kala azar. A discussion 
which lasted for some time prevented the reading of Colonel 
I Megaw’s proposed paper on <{ The Typhus Group of Fevers,” 
| which was adjourned until the next meeting, and the meeting 
I terminated at 7-35 p.m. 

I On a review of the year, the writer has to confess to feel- 

| ings of both satisfaction and of disappointment. The Medical 
| ; Section of the Society ought not to be an entirely separate and 

I independent medical society ; it should be far more in touch 
with the natural history sections and with the general activi- 
ties of the Society. Secondly, the staff of the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine has no desire to monopolise the papers at 
meetings of the Medical Section ; yet, if the clinical and practis- 
ing medical and surgical members of the Society will not come 
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forward with papers and take part in discussions, there seems 
to be no alternative. One medical member of the Society has 
resigned during the year, on the plea that the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine could better run a monthly medical 
meeting of its own, which it would be more convenient to 
attend. Such a separatist policy is to be deplored. The 
Medical Section of the Society should afford a common meeting 
ground for all medical members, together with those interested 
in those branches of the natural sciences which have an import- 
ant bearing upon medicine. Louis Pasteur never qualified as 
a medical student; yet he exercised a more profound influence 
upon both medicine and surgery than did any medical practi- 
tioner of his era. The Medical Section is too much out of touch 
with the other and more general activities of the Society. 

Lastly, several distinguished and habitual visitors ” to 
meetings of the Medical Section should become members of the 
Society. The Medical Section should afford a common meeting 
ground for the representatives of medical research, the staffs of 
the great Calcutta hospitals, both Indian and European, and 
the representatives of the ancillary natural sciences upon which 
tropical medicine is so much dependent for any further advan- 
ces. It is at present too much of an enclave. 

The writer desires, in conclusion, to express his thanks to 
Mr J. van Manen, General Secretary of the Society, for the 
very considerable trouble which he has taken with regard to 
meetings of the Medical Section. 

R. Knowles, Major, I.M.S. 

Medical Secretary. 
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called Airdf as-Sakihain. Hajt Kliallfa, vol. I, p. 343 3 says 
that in respect of arrangement and correctness the work of the 
latter scholar was the better. Two copies of this latter work, 
one in 4 volumes and the other in 3 volumes, are mentioned in 
the Cairo Catalogue, vol. I, p. 268. 

It begins as follows :~~~ 

* pJI tjxif IjuIc aJJ! iJj j' I/© ULiJLc .•aJJ - J >v 

Both the copies are fairly old ones. The one is dated 
A. 'll. 707 and the. other A H. 039. 

Hajjl Khalifa, vol. I, p. 343, mentions two other At mi for 
ah Bukhari and Muslim which are also named Airdf as-tSaMbain, 
One is by al-Hafiz Abu Nu'aim 1 Ahmad bin “‘Abdallah 
al-Isfahaiil, died, A.H. 430, A. IX 1038. and the other by al- 
Hafiz Ahmad bin f All bin Hajar al-'Askalani, died, A.H. 852, 
A. Ji, 1449. 

After the publication of Khalafs work, which deals only 
with the Sainhain ,f there arose the necessity of writing Airdf- 
for other works on Tradition ; so al-Hafiz Ah ild Fadl Muham- 
mad 4 bin Tahir bin 'All al-MakdisI al-Kaisaranl. died, A.H, 507 , 
A;.D. 1113, wrote the At raf for M-KuM as--BiUa f 5 excluding from 


1 Abu Mu balm Ahm ad bin Abdallah aMsfahani was boro at Isfahan 
in A.H. 336, A.I). 948. He proceeded to Baghdad in A.H. 356;' A; D. 966, 
and subsequently visited Basra, Kufa and Naishapur, collecting eveiy- 
where Traditions from the best authorities. Ho was regarded by general 
consent as the greatest Tradition 1st of his age/ He died' in A.H.: 430, 
A I). 1038. See Subki, Tabakat a! Kubru, vol. Ill, p. 7 ; and Xbn Khalli • 
kan. De Slano’s Translation, vol, I, p. 74. 

2 Ahmad bin *A1T bin Hajar al-‘ Askalani was bom at A sea! on in 
A.H. 778, A.D. 1872, and travelled in different Islamic countries to 
study the Traditions. H© is the author of many useful works, and died in 
A.H. 852, A.D, 1449. Bee Bustan alAhihaddithm, p. 113, and Brocket* 
raaim, Clench. der Arab. Litter., vol. II, p. 67. 

8 SaMhdin is the name of two collections of Traditions by (l) al- 
Bukhari, and (2) Muslim, They are held In particularly high, esteem and 
are recognised as undisputed authorities. The work of abRukhfm, al 
Jarar as- Sahib, is considered by many scholars as ranking in authority 
next to the lyur’an. kpAXXb :/ / / 

* Abu'! Fad! Muhammad bin Tahir bin ‘All al-Makdist was born in 
448, A.D. 1058 in Jerusalem. He came to Baghdad in A,H. 467, A.D 
1074, and afterwards returned to his native land. From there he went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and thence to Baghdad where he died in A.H. 
507, A.D. 1113. See my Catalogue of the Arabic MSS, in the Buhar 
Library (Imperial Library, Calcutta), p. 274. 

5 al'Kutub as-SiHa is the name of the six famous collections of Tradi- 
tions according to the Sunru school. They are by (1) al Bukhari (died, 
A.H. 256, A.D. 870); (2) Muslim (died, A.H, 261, A.D. 873); (3) Abu 
Da’ud(died, A.H. 275, A.D. 888); (4) at-Tirmidht (died, A.H. 279, A D. 
892)’; (5) an-NasS’f (died, A.H. 303, A.D. 915); (6) and Ibn Maja (died, 
A.H. 273, A.D. 886), or Malik bin Anas (died, A H. 179 A.D. 795). There 
is a difference of opinion with regard to the sixth book. The Moslem 
Traditionists of Africa consider that the work of Malik bin Anas (al* 
Muwatta) should be reckoned as the sixth book, while others are of opinion 
that the book of Ibn Maja (as-Sunan) should be reckoned as such. 
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his book the Traditions of al-Muwafcta by Malik bin Anas, died, 
A.H. 179, A.D. 795. This work of al-Makdisx did not meet 
with the approval of the learned scholars of the time and 
consequently at a later period al-Hafiz Muhammad bin ‘All bin 
al -Hasan al-Husaini ad-Dimashkl 1 (died, A.H. 765, A.D. 1363). 
re-arranged and abridged Makdisl’s book: see Hail Khalifa, 
vol. I., p. 344. 

As the work of al-MakdisI did not command undisputed 
authority, al Hafiz Ibn ‘Asakir 2 (died. A.H. 57 i, A.D. 1176), 
wrote the Aim] for four books of as-Sihah as-Siita . besides for 
the two SaMhain and dt-Muwaita. He named his work al- 
Ishraf 4 Ala Ma‘rifat al-Atraf. Prof. Brack elm ami. in that indis- 
pensible work on the Arabic Literature, the Geschichte der 
Arab. Litter., vol. I, p. 331, mentions two copies of this book ; 
one in Cairo and the other in Constantinople. The Cairo copy 
begins as follows : — 

* <sU 

It is in three volumes and is dated, A.H. 634 : see also the 
Cairo Catalogue, vol. I, p. 268. 

Following the principles of Ibn 4 Asaldr another scholar of a 
later period, ‘Umar 8 bin 4 All bin al-Mulakkin ab Ansarx (died, 
A.H. 804, A.D. 1401), wrote also on this subject and named his 
bookaMshraf 4 Ala Atraf al-Kutub, Al-Hafiz as-Suyutl 4 (died, 
A.H. 911, A.D. 1505), improved this book and called it Xtraf al- 
A'shraf bid Ishraf 4 ala’l Atraf : see Hajl Khalifa, vol. I, p. 319. 

Ibn 4 Asakir’s work remained the standard work on this 
science for some time and then al-Hafiz al-Mizzl 5 (died, A H. 

J Muhammad bin 4 All bin al-Hasan al-Husaini adDirnashki was born 
at Damascus in A.H. 715, A.D. 1315. He was a teacher of the Traditions 
there and died in A.H. 765, A.D. 1363. See Brockelmann, vol. II, p. 48. 

^ Ibn ‘Asakir, whose full name was AbuT Kasim ‘AH bin al-Hasan 
bin Hibatallah, was bom at Damascus in A.H. 499, A.D. 1105. H© 
studied the Traditions at the Nizamlya College at Baghdad and became 
a Professor at the Nuriya Madrasa at Damascus. He died in A.H. 571, 
A.D. 1176 See Brockelmann, vol. I, p. 331. 

‘Umar bin 4 All bin al-Mulakkin al Ansarl was born at Cairo in A.H. 
723, A.D 1323. He was a jurist of the ShafH school and is the author of 
several works. He died in A.H. 804, A.D. 1401. See Husan al-MuhSdara , 
Liiho. edition, Cairo, 1860, p. 201 and Brockelmann, vol. II, p. 92. 

4 As Suyiiti, whose full name was Abul Fadl Jalal ad-DIn ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad as-SuyUti,’ was bom in A.H. 849, 
A.D. 1445. He went on the pilgrimage to Mecca in A.H, 869, A.D. 1464. 
On his return he was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence at the Shai- 
khumya Madrasa at Cairo. He died in A.H. 911, A.D. 1505. See my 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Buhar Library (Imperial Library, 
Calcutta), p, 12. 

5 Al-Mizzl, whose name was AbuT Hajjaj Yusuf bin ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
bin Yusuf al-Mizzl was born in A.H. 654, A.D. 1256. He was the greatest 
Traditionist after Ibn al-‘Asakir and died in A.H. 742, A.D. 1341. See 
a <4h’DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-Huff az, vol. Ill, p. 290 and as-Subki, Tabakat 
al-Kubra, vol. VI, p. 251. 
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742. A.D. 1341), wrote a comprehensive work on this subject, 
and included in his work the A feral for abKulub as-Sitta ; 
Kitab al-Marasil by Abu Da'ild ; Kitab ash-Bharna’Ii by at- 
Tirinidhx ; and Kitab 'Ami al-Yaum waT Laila by an-NasaT. 
This work has remained authoritative up till now. It is 
called Tuhfat al-Ashraf bi Ma'rifat al-Atraf. Prof. Brockeb 
rnann, in his Geschichte der Arab. Litter., vol. II, p. 64, mentions 
two copies of this book, one incomplete copy in the Berlin 
Catalogue, Nos. 1374, and 1375 and the other in the Algiers 
Catalogue, Nos. 499 and 500. The Bankipur Library has a copy 
of this work in 4 vols : see Mania vl 'Abdul Hamid, Cat. of 
Arabic and Persian MSS. at Bankipur Library, vol. p. 140. 
The. Asiatic Society of Bengal (Government First Collection, 
Nos. 149 and 150) also possesses one complete and fine copy of 
this book which is in two large volumes. The whole preface 
of the book and the first Tradition from this copy in the 
Society's collection is quoted below. 

Preface. 

aJf ai 41 Ad .41* <01 41 J ) AH ^4-Ssdf 

■ '••• ^ 

^*jtA J) ^ddJl ^Uof &j y#y J 

^jjAlhJf ( j,xAxk.tt Awcue^ ail AxkdJl 

! jj 1 jj jj 

o LS9 cS*J l/of J oL*Jt cJ-tfcf ijjsC ^fMgJLaJt Jiiua jj 

t ^.3 { ,S } ( ALdl L-i! T irt aULCc Jt jl wU,Cl f ^3 


(JLxx4.<val ls ^ 3 : LU Udc * jdL»4if lAa! ^jsx: 

j L,^y^. Iaa*\vJ 1 ^JvCSC'-aO j| ^ ^ S IsuO f 

gd ^ J> ^JUOI ^ C 5 T ,[ 

wlK jj i-jUo A/oOkSus ^v/o ^ 3 

aJ ^otapjt wlio j^kT gd ^<ii! g^dxyT JixJl ^->11/ j ^ ^4 3) JLsljA! 

cAJc LoL ^jS !tX*ido <ddil ^df j a1 

^^xscua.)! ^ ^.kustjJl Uftlaw wUbf 2 ^a^uXS^J ! ^AuJJb g^L 5 

Aid) j I4X/0 %jPd ^6.ai Lo j (jA wUA ^ 

lAJc ^it gjxt jf Ldji (Jl£h Aj t3 ^ aaa all gafA p cjA 1 

p&j LjOi Ad^ oyd U Ljia^f ^3J! Cbfdjyjt ^.c ^ U 
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t/o iX/c!SL 


yVJLvj ! 


The First Tradition 


r } i3vA/m/0 


d^iaijUaL 


&+3XXi & &xA$ 


k3 a &tiLLvi(j 
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The preface indicates that al-Mizzl took twenty- six years 
to write this book, It was and is still widely consulted as an 
authority on the subject. But as it is a voluminous work, two 
later scholars have tried to abridge it. One was al -Hafiz adh- 
Dhahabl 1 * (died, A.H, 748, A.D. 1348) ; and the other al-Hfifi? 
Muhammad 3 bin ‘All bin al- Hasan al-Husaim ad -Dim ash ki 
(died, A.H. 765, A.D. 1363) — see Haji Khalifa, vol. I, p. 344. 
Ibn Ha jar 8 al- f As^alanl, (died, A.H. 852, A.D. 1449), wrote 
comments and various useful notes on this work of al-Mizzl, 
and also collected those Traditions which al-MizzI had omitted 
in his book. This commentary is entitled an-Nukat az-Ziraf 
4 Ala 1 Atraf. A copy of this book is in the Ban ki pur Library 
(see Maulavl c Abdul Hamid, Cat., vol. V, p. 143). It begins as 
follows:— 

s^UlCJ jsm}\ Ji H alj ^*sxJf 

# *j| 

The cataloguer of the Bankipur Library, vol. V, p. 144, 
states that ai-Mizzi himself had collected some traditions 
which he had omitted, and made them into a small treatise, 
entitled . 

Ibn Hajar aPAskalani also wrote three works on this 
science. One is the I that al-Mahara bi Atraf al- 4 Ashara. 
This work is in eight volumes and deals with the Atraf for 
as-Sihak as-Sitta and four, Musnads. (See Haji Khalifa, vol. I, 
p. 3 50). The second work is called Atraf ai-Musnad al-Mutill 
bi Atraf al-Musnad al-Hanball. As the Musnad by Ahmad bin 
Muhammad bin Hanbal (died, A.H. 241. A.D. 855) 4 contains, 
according to as-Suyutl, Tadrlb ar-Ravl Shark Takrlb an-Nawa- 
vl, p. 57, forty thousand Traditions, Ibn Hajar aPAskaiani 
thought it advisable to write separately the Atraf for this work 
and consequently separated the portion of Atraf concerning 
this Musnad 5 * * from the contents of the abovementioned book. 
The third book was the Atraf al-Mukhtara. Al-Mukhtara is an 
authoritative work on Tradition by al- Hafiz Muhammad bin 


1 Adh-Dhahabi. whose full name was Sharns ad-Dm Abu * Abdallah 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin U thru an, was bom at Damascusin A.H. 673* 

A.D. 1274. He visited different countries for the sake of study, was a 
teacher of Traditions at Damascus and wrote many useful books. He 
died in A.H. 748, A.D. 1348. See my Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the 
Buhar Library (Imperial Library , Calcutta), p. 227, 

. . : 2 , See for his life , supra. 

* See for his life, supra. d’A;'V--A . 

* Haji Khalifa, vol. V, p, 534, mentions that it contains thirty thou- 
sand Traditions. 

* If a book on Traditions is composed according to the system follow- 
ed in works on jurisprudence, that is grouping the subject-matter written 
under separate heads, such as on prayer and on fasting, etc., it is called 
Sunan . If it is written according to the names of the Companions of 

the Prophet, so that, for instance, the Traditions narrated by Abu Bakr 
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4 Abd al- Wahid al-Makdisi 1 al-Hanball {died, A.H. 643, A.D. 
1245). I bn Ha jar al-'AskalSnl wrote also the Atraj for this 
work. (See HajI Khalifa, vol. I, p. 344 , and vol. V, p. 440.) 

Though Ibn Ha jar al-'AskaJanl wrote these three works on 
this subject, there was still scope for a yet better work on the 
science. To fulfil this need a work was undertaken by £ Abd 
al-Ghan! * bin Tsma £ ll an-NabulsI (died, A.H. 1143 , A.D. 1731). 
He consulted the previous works on the subject, improved the 
arrangement of the Traditions in his book, and omitted 
non-essentials. In his work he .mentions only the last author- 
ity who narrated the Tradition from the Prophet in strict 
alphabetical order. He mentions the name of that authority 
first and under his name he mentions the different Traditions 
narrated by him and which occur in the different chapters of 
various books. This book is called Dhukhr 8 al-Mawarlth fTd 
Dalalat 4 Ala Amakin. al-Ahadlth. 

It begins as follows : — 

^yto glyti al) 

* ^ JUM cUf ^JL- jr^! yy» 

are given separately for those narrated by ‘Umar, it is called Musnad. 
If the book is arranged according to the names of narrators, so that, 
for instance, the Traditions which have been heard from Ahmad are 
written separately from those heard from Muhammad, then the book is 
called Mu'jam. These are the classical definitions of these works, though 
we find some books of which the titles do not correspond to these defina 
tions. See Bustan al-Muhaddithln, p. 35. 

1 Muhammad bin ‘Abd al- Wahid al-Makdisi was born at Hair al- 
Mubarak in Damascus, A.H. 569, A.D. 1173. He first went to Egypt in 
A.H. 595, A.D. 1197 for the sake of study and thence proceeded to Bagh- 
dad where he became a pupil of Ibn al-Jawzi (died, A.H. 579, A.D. 1200). 
He visited afterwards different countries, such as Hamdan, Isfahan, 
Marv, Halab, etc., for further study and subsequently returned to his 
native land. He died in A.H. 643, A.D. 1245. See Fawat al-Wafayat 
(printed in Egypt, A.H. 1299), vol. II, p. 238. 

2 ‘Abd al- Gh an I bin Isma‘11 andSTabulsi was born at Damascus in A.H. 
1050, A.D. 1641. He lost his father, who had engaged him to read the 
Kur’an and other books, when he was about ten years of age. This 
misfortune did not stand in his way of his further studies. He sat at the 
feet of eminent masters and ultimately became himself one of the best 
scholars of his time. When he was twenty years of age, he began to 
teach and to compose books. He belonged to the Hanafi school and also 
joined the Kadirl and Nakishbandl orders. He travelled to different 
countries. In A.H. 1075, A.D. 1664, he went to Dar al-KJiilafa (Constanti- 
nople) and remained therefor a short time ; in A.H. 1100, A.D. 1688. he 
went to Lihanon, in A.H. 1101, A.D. 1689, to Jeruselam, in A.H. 1105, 
A.D. 1693, to Egypt, thence to Hijaz, and in A.H. 1112, A.D. 1700, to 
Tripoli in Syria. In the beginning of A.H. 1119, A.D. 1707, he left his 
ancestral home in Damascus and settled at Salihlya in the same city. 
His compositions, which are numerous, are mentioned in Silk ad-Durar, 
vol. Ill, pp. 32-37. He died in A.H. 1143, A.D. 1730. See Silk ad-Durar, 
vol III, p. 30. 

3 In Silk ad-Durar, vol. Ill, p. 32, it is named Dhakha’ir al-Mawa- 
rith ffd Dalalat ‘Ala Mawadi* al-Ahadlth. 
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The work is in two large volumes. The first volume con- 
tains 417 folios and the second 268. In this work an-Nabulsi 
has written the Atraf for the seven famous works on Tradition 
mentioned below : — 

(1) Kitab al-Jami' as-Sahih by al -Bukhari. It is referred 

by the letter £ in the book. 

(2) Kitab as-Sahih by Muslim. It is referred to by the 

letter ^ . 

(3) Kitab as-Sunan by Abu Da'ud as Sijistani. It is re- 

ferred to by <> . 

(4) Al-Jami 4 as-Sahih by at-Tirmidhi and it is referred to 

byo, * 

(5) Kitab as-Siman as-Sughra, called al-Mujtaba. by an- 

Nasa’i. It is referred to by the letter * 

(6 + 7) As there is disagreement among the authorities con- 
cerning the sixth book of Traditions in the list of the 
six canonical books, the author has taken into 
account both the disputed books. Some say the 
sixth book should be as-Sunan by Ibn Ma ja, while 
others say that the sixth book should be al- Mu watt a 
by al-Imam Malik. The author has written the 

Atraf for both of them and the letter * refers to 

the former and -b to the latter. An-Nabulsi has 
divided his book into seven chapters, in which the 
names of the Companions of the Prophet are men- 
tioned in alphabetical order. These chapters are as 
follows : — 

Fob jU£Jf JlAf iutaPuaJI ^yo iXiilwo ^ ■ 

The whole of the first volume is devoted to this chapter. 
The second volume has the following: — 

S f yj ) f JUX)t 

y Aj f ) f^yo .^LrvjJl tSxjLwC ij 

! jiLAU 

AxJjrt olwfsuaJf 1 j&U-vd ^-*0 ^ U--UJ1 

^JLdjj <&JLc <jJUf 

CJlihJ) j Ijy-JG ^3 I w-'bJi 

5 l 5^ lb lJn.C j£x . 1 y f 


Fob la 

Fob I 50a 

Fol. 163a 
Fob 242a 

Fob 248a 
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> L — 0 ■ j 

LS*^ J ^ 

*LjJ 1 ^ ■ i^h^.3 ■ 

I quote below the first Tradition from the book :~— 

1 wJ? 

^ J U ^ <♦/? 

y,^L*j ^oJf Aj! AxIsALoU j AxU <jdJf ^^3 ^ ai f 4-;sU 

^,x**o cUxCj ^ ^tysjt ^ £ - vjld ^ 

Aa? $ AxxJ»3 ^*k.aa»Jk ^*3 els — ^j»« Js4.an.x jj 

•* ^ e? L5W e* *♦*-* ^ 

An-Nabulsi presented the autograph copy of his book to 
the Sawlatiya Library in Mecca. A transcript of it was brought 
to Karachi, and from this transcript another copy was made, 
which is in the possession of a frieiid of mine, Maulavl 
‘Abdallah at Howrah. 

The system, which an-Nabulsi has adopted, has no doubt 
diminished to a great extent the troubles, which the eminent 
masters of the Hadith previously experienced owing to the 
absence of such an arrangement. But as it is absolutely 
necessary to know the names of the companions of the Prophet 
in order to find a Tradition, I think that at present very little 
benefit can be derived from this kind of work ; because very 
few scholars nowadays remember all the names of the com- 
panions of the Prophet and the Traditions which each narrated. 
In view of these difficulties, a modern scholar, Muhammad 
Sharif bin Mustafa al-Tukadl, has compiled two books on this 
science ; one for the text of al- Bukhari which was printed 
in Egypt, A.H. 1296 1 ; and the other for Muslim which was also 
printed in Egypt, A.H. 1290.* He named the former work 
Miftah Sahih al- Bukhari and the latter Miftah Sahih Muslim, 
and the two books together Miftah as-Sahlhain. He complet- 
ed this task in A.H. 1312 and the work was printed in Con- 
stantinople in A.H. 1313. The Miftah Sahih al- Bukhari 
has 192 pages and the Miftah Sahih Muslim 52 pages. In 
this work the author also pointed out the volumes and 


1 Iktifa-* al-Kunu’ , p. 126, mentions that this Bukhari is printed at 
Bulak in 8 vols. 

5 This edition of Muslim is printed in 2 volumes at Bulak ; see Iktifa* 
ai-Kunu', p. 126. ■ bb-® 


Fol. 251a 
Fol. 2656 
Fol. 2676 
Fol. 267 b 
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pages of the three famous commentaries on al -Bukhari, by 
( i ) ahlyastalanl, 1 printed in Egypt, A.H. 1293; (2) al-‘ Aska- 
!anl.‘ 2 printed in Egypt, A.H. 1301 ; and (3) aPAinl 8 al* 
Hanafx, printed in Constantinopole, A.H. 3 309; and only one 
commentary on Muslim by an-Nawavi, 4 printed in Egypt, 
A.H. 1293, on the margin of al-Kastalani’s above-mentioned 
commentary on al -Bukhari. The author arranged the Tradi- 
tions in alphabetical order and in the right hand columns 
he mentions the volume and page numbers of al -Bukhari and 
its commentaries. In the centre he gives the Traditions. On 
the left hand are found the numbers of the chapters and then 
headings. I give below the two initial Traditions as they 
occur in the book. 
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i * i - u r n was Ahmad bin Muhammad, was 

1 Al-Kaslalam, whose full name wa.^ fa hig native country 

born m A H. 851, A.D. 1448 at C pilgrimage to Mecca several 

under distinguished scholars, made the p g . 8 d aeholars of the 
tunes and during his stayth er eheai»o^ died jn A H 9 23, 

sacred city. He is the author of w , , t tt 

A.D. 1517. See an-Nur as-SMr g^96, and »ro«to ]; ^ 

p. 73. His commentary on al-BuKU^ 11 — T nnao-ranhed in 

$ahlh a l-Bul,h5rf, and KtjT^^gypt! A.H. 1385 and also in 

v °l. p. 185^ . AVitYiad bin ‘Air bin Hajar al-'Askalann 

2 ‘Askalam s full name is Ahmaa mu a i • J . n d F 

bom m A.H. i62, A.D. 3 0. .(..u of his father he visited various Syrian 

a Kadi of Aintab. After the deaf- °* d returne d from tliere in 

nEvtt&r «rs» «.Vt 

A.D. l»I. Seem, Catalogue ol «» '^.Botl, A 1. oallod 'Omdlt 

2S“!'sl.ti! “^V eTSSS i U — in 0» 

stantinopole in A.H 1309-10. MuM -ad-Dm Abii Zakariya Yahya 

4 An-Nawavi s full name was M . a T) 1233 at Nawa 

bin Sharaf an-Nawavi. He was born m A.H. bS 1, A.i>. 
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Even if the printed editions of the books, on which this 
work is based, be not available, scholars will be benefited by 
this book if they refer to the left hand side, where the numbers 
of chapters and their headings are given. 

I was glad to learn from Dr. A. Siddiqi that concordances 
of as-Sihah as-Sitta and al- Musnad, by ai-Imam Ahmad bin 
Hanbal, are in course of preparation under the supervision of 
Professor A. J. Wensinek of the Leyden University. The 
system to be followed, as Professor Wensinek subsequently 
informed me, is to catalogue all important words occurring in a 
Hadith, and also to note all words of Theological, Geographical 
and Linguistic interest and importance. The publication of 
this work will, undoubtedly, be welcomed by Arabic scholars 
in general and the students of the Hadith in particular. 


near Damascus. He came in A.H. 649, A.D. 1251 to Damascus to study 
the Tradition and other branches of learning. He made the pilgrim- 
age with his father in A.H. 651, A.D. 1253. He died in A.H 676, A.D. 
1278. See my Catalogue of the Buhar Library (Imperial Library, 
Calcutta) p. 193. This commentary is called Minhaj f! Bharh Muslim bin 
al-Hajjaj. It was lithographed at Lucknow, A.H. 1285. and at Debit, 
A.H. 1302. It was also printed on the margin of Kastalanfs commentary 
•on al-Bukbarl, printed in Egypt in ten volumes. 


Article No, XL 


A Sketch of the Life of Sarma d, 1 
By Maul avI ‘Abihi’l Wal!, Khan Sahib, 

We know very little of Sarmad, and the little that we know 
is often of conflicting nature. While all writers are agreed that 
the poor man was tried under an order of the Emperor 
Aurangzib- 4 Alamglr by a Council of Ecclesiastics and behead- 
ed, the precise nature of the charges, for which he was condemn- 
ed are variously stated. The only reliable account of the early 
Indian career of Sarmad is to be found in the Dabisian-i - 
Madjiahib , whose author according to Dr. Rieu was a Zoroastrian . 
and who was, in my opinion, of uncommon power of observa- 
tion and research. The author of the Pakistan met Sarmad 
in 1057 H (1647 A.D.) at Haidarabad (Deccan), and his Chapter 
on Judaism is entirely based on. the informations gathered from 
Sarmad himself. As to Sarmad’s later careers, I have to depend 
on political and literary chronicles written during the reign 
of Aurangzib and after him. In his Urdu translation of 
Bernier’s Travels/’ 2 * the late Khalifa Sayyad Muhammad 
Husayn of Patiala has quoted an account of the trial and 
execution of Barm ad from ‘ Aqil Khan RazI and other historians 
of the time of the Emperor Aurangzib. Shir Khan Lodi, the 
author of Mir’atu’l-kliiyal, has quoted some of the utterances 
of the accused for which the Emperor had him arraigned. Hajl 
Lulf-i«‘AlI Adhar in the Atishkadah has given a brief paragraph 
to the martyr. Mir Husayn Dust Sanbhalfs account is concise 
and methodical. The M’athiruT-’Umara mentions the chief 
facts briefly under the biography of J/timad Khan' Mulla 
‘Abdu’LQavI. Nasrabadi’s note is short but interesting. ‘AH 
Quli Khan Daghistanl gives rather a fuller and chronological 
narrative of the charges for which Sarmad was tried. Rida Quli 
Hidayat has published in the Riyadul-'Arifln a somewhat 
disjoined and diffused notice of Sarmad under the title of 
Sarmad - i -Kashi . It is from these and other sources and tradi- 
tions, that the following brief sketch of the life, trial and execu- 
tion of Sarmad is compiled. 

Of the European travellers of the time, Bernier has made 
a passing allusion to the nudity and execution of Sarmad. 
But Manueci’s narrative regarding Sarmad’s relation with 


i A preliminary note on the subject was published by me in the 

Indian Antiquary for 1910 and a revised letter of Bar a Shikoh in 1923. 
The present paper contains an up-to date result of my investigations on- 

Sarmad. 1 ' v':- ■■.■■■■ :c UUv-- I, 

* Printed at Muradabad, in 1888. 
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prince Dara and his subsequent execution by Aurangzih is more 
•circumstantial and interesting. 

S c aid, 1 whose takhallus or nom-de-plmne was Sarmad (ever- 
lasting) was at Kasha n in Persia of Jewish parents 

and belonged to the family of Rabhis. Having mastered the 
religion of the Old Testament, Sa‘id became converted to 
Islam. He read science and metaphysics in Iran with such 
renowned scholars as Mulla Sadru’d-Dln Shfrazl. otherwise 
-called Mulla Sadra and Mirza Abu’l-Qasim Fandarsaki/ 2 * and 
other eminent scholars of the time, Sa4da-i-Sarmad, then 
turned his attention to trade. He set up his business in 
earnest at the town of That!)., 8 and was doing his business 
well, when the following incident turned his mind from every- 
thing. Sarmad fell in love with a lad of Bania caste, by name 
Abhai Chand. He altogether lost the equilibrium of his 
mind, neglected his business, and lived thenceforth in parti- 
bus naturalihus. In this state he used to go and sit at the 
door of his beloved. The following distich shows the true 
sentiment of Sarmad, who was a great poet, as well 

ij 

I know not if in this spherical old monastery (world), 

My God is Abhai Chand or some one else. 

The boy’s father, seeing the earnestness of the man. and 
the purity of the attachment, allowed Sarmad to come to his 
house. Abhai Chand became so much attached to Sarmad that 
he too could not bear to live apart from him. 4 * * * 

Soon after this, both left Thath. Abhai Chand was edu- 
cated by Sarmad in his tenets. He read with him the Penta- 
teuch and the Psalms. The Persian translation of the opening 
chapters of the Genesis made by Abhai Chand is incorporated in 
the Dabistan under the title of the “ Book of Adam.” Bar- 
mad’s opinion regarding Judaism, Christianity. Islam, and also 
about Moses, Aaron, Abraham, and David is interesting. Nude 
as he was, his opinion on these questions is worth quoting. 
According to Sarmad, it was not incumbent on the Beni Israel 
to cover the private parts of the body ; the prophet Isaiah used 


1 His name was Sa‘Id and pen-name Sarmad. It is by the latter 
name that he is known both to Asiatic and European writers. He 
is variously called Sa 4 Ida~i-Sarmad or merely Sa‘Ida, Muhammad Sadd, 
* Sarmad ’ or Mulla Sarmad. He was a great scholar and was well versed 
in Arabic philosophy and science. 

2 A brief notice of these two eminent scholars has been published in 

my previous article in the “Indian Antiquary” for 1910. 

8 Tkath (or Tata) in Sind on the shores of the Indus. 

* The author of the RTyadu’sh Shu‘ara does not mention of Abhai 

Chand. He says that at the port of Surat he got a jazbaa (rapture), gave 

away all he had, doffed his clothes and wandered in deserts. There is 

apparently a mistake in Surat for Thath, as the Dabistan, whose author 
knew Sarmad intimately, clearly mentions the latter place. !j 
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It is also said that Aurangzib taunted Sarmad for his hav- 
ing predicted that Bara gjhikoh would be the Emperor after 
Sbahjahan. which prediction was not fulfilled. It is, however, 
not difficult to reconcile' what actually took place, when the 
executioner cut the unfortunate man’s head with his sword, 
it is said that when the condemned man was being led- away 
from the tribunal to the place of execution, he uttered ex- 
tempore, 24 quatrains. The crowd was so dense that one 
could pass through it with difficulty. When the executioner, 
a low caste man of sweeper class (or karma s), approached with 
his naked sword, he wanted, according to custom, to cover the 
condemned man* head. Sarmad hinted not to do it, smiled 
and addressing the executioner, said ; 

atakLm (__yc ^ j% -d aS 'StKxwsj- ' 

The friend with the naked sword has now arrived. 

In whatever disguise thou mavsfc come I recognise thee. 

He also uttered the following distich ; — - 








There was an uproar and we opened our eyes from the 
eternal sleep, 

Saw that the night of wickedness endured, so slept again. 


‘Aqil Khan Razl, the court chronicler of Aurangzib 
writes that when the executioner was about to give the 
fatal blow, Sarmad uttered : — 

odO £ <j i A j yd c> t 8 v jlxc L y 

The nakedness of the body was the dust of the road to the 
Friend 

That too was severed, with the sword, from our head. 
According to another version Sarmad uttered : 

. djJ jU t^C tj j! 


My head was severed from body by that flirt, who was my 
companion, 

The story was shortened otherwise the headache would 
have been too severe. 

One Shah AsaduTdah, who was one of Sarmad’s compani- 
ons, went to Sarmad and told him : Do cover your nakedness 
and utter the Creed in full, and you would be let off/’ Sarmad 
looked up. said nothing in reply and uttered the following 
couplet :-y.vd ;-yA;, 
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^ U J>^ Jijpj&XjG ^ : ■&&. . ■ u£A#iw»*j fJ& : 

A long time since the fame of Mansur became an ancient 
relic 

I will exhibit with my head the galiow and cord, 

Sarmad died valiantly. 

£ All Quit Khan Walih Da gh istanl, the author of the 
Riyadu’s-ShiTara, writes that on account of Sarmad* s promise 
to Bara Shikoh to confer on the latter the thorne, Aurangzib’s 
mind was greatly irritated against the naked saint. On his 
accession to the throne, the Emperor ordered Mu 11a Qavl, who 
was the Qadiu’l-Qudat. to go and interrogate Sarmad as to the 
cause of his nudity. The reply, as noted before, was a per- 
sonal affront to the Mulla, which greatly displeased that high 
ecclesiastic. He returned to His Majesty and signed a fatwa 
for Sarmad 9 s death. The Padshah said that Sarmad should 
be called to the Barba r, and questioned by the scholars of 
the time (fudala -i-'asr). This was accordingly done. His 
Majesty’s interrogatory that the promise held out to Bara 
Shikoh as to succession had turned incorrect, being put. 
Sarmad replied ; u God has given him the eternal sovereignty 
and my promise is not falsified.” His Majesty was greatly 
displeased with this reply. The ‘Ulama then ordered him 
to repent, and to cover his nakedness, which he declined 
to do As a consequence, the sentence of death was passed. 
He was beheaded near the Dihli Jami‘ Mosque, in the midst, 
of an unprecedentedly huge crowd, and was buried there. 1 
‘ All Quli also speaks other matters, and the following signi- 
ficant fact. On the day of execution, the Emperor said to 
the ecclesiastics ( fudala ) that a man was not liable to be 
executed merely for his nudity. He should be required to 
pronounce the Islamic Creed Addressing the saint, they said 
“ How is it that inspite of your great learning, you only 
utter the half of the Kalima or Greed and not the remain- 
ing pan ? Sarmad gave the reply, already mentioned, viz., 
that ‘ I am still absorbed in the negative part, why shall 
I tell a lie ? So, according to this version, Sar mad’s exe- 
cution, at the suggestion of the Sovereign, was made accord- 
ing to the Islamic Law. It is also written by the aforesaid 
writer, that after Sarmad was beheaded, his tongue uttered 
the remaining part of the creed (Wallah). The above inci- 
dents, written by various writers, fully corroborate the opi- 
nion that the prosecution and the Judges were prejudiced 
against the unfortunate man So far as I can see, the execu- 
tion was perhaps, in the opinion of Aurangzib, necessary. Nude, 
living the life of a mendicant, composing delightful quatrains, 

1 To the north-east of the rnasjid Is the grave of Sarmad, p. 255* The 
Archaeology and Monumental Remains of Dehli , by Carr Stephens , 1876. 
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IS B, C: » w Bi-^Jlsfe." 

B, C : tjr!j^‘, probably correct. IS B, C : 'Xj&\.1cl!\ 

] y Trad, unauthenticated ; see under Babu’l-Mim, al-Maqasid al- 
Hasnnah of as- Sakha wi, and abMaurJTUat of ‘AH al-Qari' al-Hirawi. 
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UjJU 4? A/j 1 Js.' c *Cx* ! U> * y.Aj 51 gjl: *yc ^ a JLV'Jb jbascvb j 

s> ' ^ ^ 

5i f 4 j jw ig ,*fyx l»Ot!sJf jy^asw . gyjp ' -I t&Sk. f .-ilfiS: l ,2s. j 5 4 y t^yC 

£ _ JU', ■"■''■ ■"~":' J * : ' ',' : ' 

ciS^LO I4IU.J - jO <^lil *//of T =x. jj tyosM ^l.c S^a, 


ill 


A^/O 2 


j*~' &JJb &L' w-l.v.vi5il ^*4 ^ j r dsJf ^ i AaJ^oJI ylTI Jl? &U! L JLc 

o j 5^ ^ o ., ^ ~~- .*> 

cwyb gj./0 j jeJ &Uf JI 5 ^AjJI SjJsS * A«uv..v $ l*x> g.x*Jf vjyi 

v>j (> ( t jy'o , •; J, 

<j.$jiJf IpU" ^ii^A-C ^yJC « j4.4A.zO 4 e ^aasx>.'l J ^ jg*5 aJUI 45 ^JU 

aJ 4 *. .bo ^jaII Jt? 1 ^ 4 ) jj ^ 1 : 4 ,v .\\43 ^l.c wLw jUI g>p « 2 L,vJl jckj? ^ aIJI 

• « 0iJ ., „ V M *> 

~ ^ v^fjd jj btlftxl y f * ixUtxl jjf ^J.ST*,4 ^ ^AjL* \f 

<Xj2 ^ 20.] f cLsULfrl^Jf j ) c^b^Adl ^.v-c — _jySv4 jj ^ [ ^aaJ * ] 

g^jJ/O JJ ^a1c/C j.2eJ g*/0 ^ ( >V.jLvJi|l 4 Cl,'l^.lacvjf g*/0 A\Jf jh.^ tx: ill 
{♦>*. Jt sUsibiib •*• ybcdf &Ulahx> c ^jC A^*yk "^A y aJ %.aJ ! U,*wcUw - ^'CmX y 

'. A> , t ^ Jj ...<’ # ' :; 

y .j"^~*| 1 4 1 1 ^ -V * 1 ^.i vC' t <|4' A.' 1 ^ ij.Vv'.“ A/O0S2Sk. ■ 

^ # . v 

• W ^ Jj >’ (<S 

^>J.X' A.I^*,* ( s J«/c(i wNy4>"0 >3>j 1(3 0 !•♦<-' AaJ 4«y^2.AJ (, J». J I 

•" f *0 <r O if O ■*> j*c * 0^ . J'j. £/ gj “““ OJ 

i^y“ j >* il r uf J /XH (Jbkf yu* {j All! Jt* j3 Ait I Jl J^t 

( v4 ti ' ( , ' S # ' jj . gj 

^.^.J gv-c Aj ^.UJI ^v/0 ifjJLc Uj 5 AjI^j ^ t^A^vof 

> ' ''* 0 -4 , ' g. 

i\iyJf ^ . I' 6 Aacugi kjjA) U A) 51 JUS lOs^J ^ <$J * ^Uav^Jf jtf^c5l 
■4 J^ J* bij f AvOjK/0 ] ^3 Cjy-g2-Uf gjgC ^XxiJij gjwl^SPtiil £U*Sk. 


1 n : j> * B. C, Sharh u'r-JtiaTjilati LQ fifth. , ITT. 46: Ax^-». 

8 «$wr. , LXV, 3. 4 A : J f . but badly, 

wM gj 

6 B, 0 omit j.J li . and read aj 1 for aJJ 1 

« A: ; n/. A7;., Hd, 46: ? ^ aLM ^UJLciH ^ 

^0 w'U^c5JI . 

*B: w B, 0. 

, ■■ ; , !! 0; *IA» »*■ 9w*. , xvr, 45, 

0: n 0: V^'b 

16 The saying as attributed to Abil Yaxid al-BistSmi is: aJ ^ 

, ■■4' :: 4;;;yy ; Vr:b (R,,237^). f AxUU iLLJ 


7 B, C. 
10 0: 


*Fol, 5b. 


5 

*Foh 6a, 


10 

*Fo3. .6b, 


15 

*Fol. 7a. 


i* B, 0. 
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*Fq 1. 7b. 


*Fol. Ba. 


*Fol. 8b. 


f vVf jji I 6 . jjfc) J./0 U> j.£d ^jSSx) f 

(( „ # 9 s (( >t . 

^xa&swH ^Jf Jisu I^j 1 Jjj j &\$f j+Jt cuLarx 

: ■ ■ : . > y * ' sjjs O9O*0* ■ '-Wp. OJ Jj 

fb| j) & jtj Jts ^twxJf ^walai &i$ I^a/o \yAL 11 (Jj 

gj / ' -> < . ■ a> ^ 

^aIaIJI ® ^ AlJf^.xc o : wi vj>A^i mj ^.ifclJsdJ fyai jAj ijl^ j /<Wuu*J 

, . , *** f f 9 

.5 £,0 jf<xW ^ 0 JjM At ^poKJf XlilLo * RUJlJL 

. '*> . . ,° * .*. ^ , ■ p-« t , p>«. .. 

$l*wju ^ jj ^ (*»aJ ^ ~~ oLw? 1 itjllj 5 ^ jjjT <i>»J f t LJ f *. 

0 : .' . «. 

vjj ^ t , 

^Jx &J ® Jjj.3 A+Jf OpO j^jfA ^ 7 Aftll ^ «^J^y$Aoll 

^.AJf j*&)\ J"&- J Jjjtyjf' dytyte jiib j ^ <S«vJ li L-AAXJ giUASaj ^ I0yfo,)f ^ 

^IX^S 3g > ! >* ^ 

^/c "jJt j &U.t ^ ^ifAJI; cUs-f jj ixajf *’ z ^AfAJj ^x iiJk-vAJ } <Ju£xl? 

jj ■„■ ' .. / (< t A ■■'.■■■' ■■ ,■: 

10 wJSJf {Joy*. ULc <xh£j 18 ^AJi s^laJr J yy ^iuJLs oUj'f ^ 

^ (JLaassxj oLjIIIj j <x\J f^. A2ss.il iiA.jlj4xisJi j iujL^ljf f 

Jti» 16 Uii^sx.' j Jj.2cJf & t^iySu 15 ^laxi j jO AjJt ^/o Vi-J^if/&SU6 A j*: 

$ 9 0*0, — ■!-.;' ■'.; ,>>» 2 9 oHo*o S'O"^ <M 

l4*uLa - 1& f ^3 JG* ^“*8 J jAJ ^ {JiC j jeJ AlJ^ 

\JM 4 »* : ■ v*!^ OJ X ^ 

^•.acJt^Ax ^Jf j-c6*l' ^Cxcfvi (Jk^ ^jpX 5,2 ^ AXxKj ^Jl^J ^IJf ^Jf ^ 

gj " '■"" ■ \>) *fi.. ’ !■ ■ I ^ 

j5 ^t-* v aJJ f ^./mo y cXAxyJ I — ^tj aIJI xxjjkac\./o wjiJJft>o aJ H 5 

l*/0^j.X$i AiU <S,ia.2sxJ <SAx ^jCjjs 1 <XXa« uJjJl ^JJf ^glc ^ ^.jJsao (^1x5 ! jJ dSs: 

! B, G: , better. * Q«r., XVIII, 23. » C: 

* B :; ; some part of seems necessary to the sense. 

6 0 : 8 B, C : » probably correct. 

I B, 0 add Aj 3 b, C : j&j * C : ^rAUt 10 C omits. 

II B, C ; cf. R . , 184*5 ; A omits ^ and has 

* a See statement of Dhn’n-Nun al MisrI, B., 133 21 , and of al-Junaid , 

Tadh. ' Awl , II, 32 ; 3. 

13 A: B B, C : J/^su 

15 C: ^axlj 16 0: U^acu’ ^ 

B B, C insert: tp Lpx cJfj j ^iJJt I ^.f 

13 ^W., XXXIX, 69. iy ( S^r., II, 147. . ^ ^ B, 0 : 

21 b : 52 B : 

3B C : (3*J ^ 2 * in 248i > 9 ilwi. II, 30. 
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y c-4^ j yM ' l viA.cb 1 ciUsbo s£*xb e>bJ yfc % y*&}\ 4ixG' - # aJU *FoL 9a. 

s> " 

^yi ? A xbpj ^ ^JlU! cUawaiL 1 AxlkJf yvSOoibsxJb ^kJI kJa^. y: ^jycJt 

•*> \tj \jj i * . 

cb> ^yJf ^ jj A^cjly ^ e&aaj aJ f«3vit jj 

vJo A.* yjiitA,; ^.1 j^JUj 8j;UJy ^Ll AJUf J <Jy cjJ«SJ J JilijJt wt»J Aibj U/C 

J? 

C V^ f*A& JJ JrHaJI ^.Lc UifOu? ^jcf^.sc.9 ^ * b ^yJ! ^ ^lx whkc JfcllUJb yJ * AjjkXJ *FoI. 9b. 

. . ,;>* oJ .« t 

- ^J.X 1 /mJ f (J|y ^J.3 I 4 .il* iXj^AawJ f d.' IL-SX aJ i ^j*aA.£». 

Lv^ijj.3 i A -“0 ^ l#»i.XjjJ3X? l+^..vi ^^AXCjyJX 0*3 <£^ 4 X jj 

VJ _ vV 

(Jltfwi ;Jti l-*.^ t \-noJU ^ j jilUif ^ix H waJ IaU jJai ' 0 ..& j 

w j> 

^ j+tpjA>Jt ' b jp+lcLj Ai ykj f Aj ‘ ^ aJ t 

5 , O'* 

12 ^yUM btix ^yb U>! * JULwIH ^y 0 ^jaljdbJI j *Fol, 10a. 

■g, (< '>* (i ■'■».'*. “"' 1 :*' ■'■ 

U*fy Aly j AJy. ^jycvJt ^j* ^ <xJ!^.Jf - ,s y^.» 

.jJ g s A 1 

^.aaj ^.3 1 '^a.a^wC l + r IaO v xx I * <tilk.if olasvftiJ Ia<o y AAx> ^acJ f 


> j,nXso ^jj.acu I i^>.«'. ij 4 .. 


l,f) jtJ aU! < j a ^ > ) ^ JykoJb A^kJ ^.Iaoj ^.jj^sxJf y jj lji^.^«lx - 

sii 9 '** , ,. ^ 

% ^ < f^Ax f ^ ^ f v x f lij AjJsj^f otyjJ*A.U jjAjyjJI ^ AaJj^I ^^cwlU yL*XH *Fol. 10b. 

( -— ■ t ■ . , 
otx^yi^ 17 AjJ&J JSjlyU ^3 aJJI AsaI^ AaL^JI J \y*$\ ^JLc Ao!;b 16 [^tjsj] ^3 l5 

J<lijj.xwt3 Ubxt ^ j\ Jl'j U3* ^ Ax^jx^ ^ AxiiXUf 

J> 

'O' ' Oi X # >A» ft . ..^ w 

LUa^. ^ Ablj^Jf UbUjb J<UxAxwb iuJUait (S^ax^JI ^3 <kJUJJaif cityj^b Uaxj 

, vX , ^ ^ s* ^ 

o.li)l Ji yl^ W3 Ai ^ U-a. ^|y } 90 !;^i aJ 


I B, C : a B omits. 3 B. C : 

i ? 8 0: uxttkx bt<Ax it Ha^Ij yjtAxj 6 B : ^Ax 

\X 

7 B : C : l for context, see 19 2f inf. H 0 omits. 

9 C omits. 10 0 : ykx HQ: f[ y*A 

u C: ^UJf 13 B,Cadd.<kjlc H B: *x^J f ; C: ^‘^Jf 

B D.T.T., art. ^U; ( 597 ). 16 B, C. 

n Bead with B, C: iuUJt for A -^- 1 IS B: C : iu^JII 

W B, C : SO Qur., VI, 122 . 

*1 B, C add: as B, C ; »jLms 
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*Fol. lib. 


*Fol. 12a. 


*Fol 12b. 


*Fol. 13a. 
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. s> n , 

_ /O / ^ Os s s W so y s s *Os 

ol*.lJaJ 1 ^j . 5 ^ ..&J ^ b'A./C ^ ^LJJGf # aIajc ^j.4.5 l^ixl 

JUXi jA J jojofJJf ^VjJLLvj ) Ifrbo ^.jibsu ^j^vJ <X J Iwj )J \ ^acuSJt 
(J+jtjXj iiXj SI f< 3 l Axx: ^cf Ail j AH a jj^abJ 1 AjJ./o * ^ v— ^..vAj} ^IbJt 

•>* <>* t kjj 

d LjJ f ^o-AJ j^a ij JS^ofjiOt j ^SAaJ t J UJ^jf Lj.$ * [ £j.XdbJt 

5 ^Iaj ^3 ,*JlDf (Jl^ftit - a) Jlft.; j aIU &a*JI JUL> lb 

>' 

^ Aij.r .Jj/sdt uib>tyd ^\a*yJU'' *SUJJI jj ^UjAit J %- 

•jj jj •>/ ,*■ 

— uX«*ft.i ^tjsjs l*..c J^acdf uX.vA.ij &!jj.*o Lo (J.ST {^jo fjSJXyLc 

>'jj > <( . ^ >( 

aj ^JU Uj , uiiij 1 ^ibJbsdta (JXo jj ^UjIH j 


JtfLct j&vc uX 3 i> 1 ^ ^xjM^-uiJb ^tiliiJt Jafili ^ AlJt OA-c ^.jo 

^ ^UamJAH j - -v I+.j^’j.-'.jc ^ 5 ^jjAao c. jmJ f Aj i/c Ajjiij 

• ■>* ( » » 1 , a: 

uXJb (JIadXH^ . uJLiiJ f SjJ ^. j la^li ^iuibsdb Laj} 


J y 1 

1 ; J t JLaflJI - 

■■ 

J 

f*>"° J 


Li>^° ^ 

&j 

(./c Aj.iij 

JUI/C’ 

\ 

vV 

<s*>' 

o Jol)l JUJU UJU! 


jj . 

aii^ 

^ AAAx jj Aj J 1 

(* 

*^ x J? 

(JUJI 

CU^- 



O^’oJx 


>' 0/. 





>>» 

UJ 

Clufb HijAsO % jj 


J 


Aij,ib 

***jJ:Lk 

Ui Ajutf 

A^JU 

IS JlftAjI 

J) 

- V v.U!t 



j » yyDt 

Iaw» 4.J 

j e 

UJ 

AJUf 


^ vXjXjf Uj (Jl*£.:sO Uit UiAi Aiti A5^x/0 JJ.jj.Jc j.& cbi jj SAIjamj 

^Jukiit ^Uit ^ji/0 t'O jX-Ij JU>(.X£ ^-3 1 u3jXAJ jeJ j.A jj I ^j.jO A J 

' . , -JJ V* . . , . . . . ,. . ." .. 

A^/Pj t i AJJ c3^»P A^.i<J Aaa*&J 1+J2^c Aj.it jj 

(Xiy.'H.XJ J U-^JI AiyX^.j Hij.-x/O J ijH.ksJ] &3j*+J % ijydib 


1 Qur.,V I, 122 . 

* 2 l 5 5 seenw to h© omitted : B : ; C omits the clause, 

a Def. of al-J unaid, H. % 80 *w 
+ B, G, Sh., Ill, 11, 6 0: 

s 67. D.T.T., art. ^Ud , <j-l ; see 20^ inf, 

I Qur .. VII, 171. -« B, 0: U;ly3l 

^ 67. D.T.T., 1060 (art. c bXJt . 

in B: ^i*iwot C: 

II See under Babu’l-MTm, al-Maqasid al -Jiasanah, and al-M audited. 
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1 jj — AjjJ y£ 1 A«v jJUXi ^ \3 ' ^A2EX J 1 L jA^fcA-l 1 J*Jl 

jjii^ 3 J f 1 ~ ^(a.vj 1 vJLk*' 3^; 1 *_*!# Aajjibp.il ;y j>j«iJ= 

jjfcffjJl Aajlkxi j ^.sJb civA-spij 5 « (JibJl ^ Jt»AJf aJ^jkj H •*' 3*^.0 ^ 

o^c^j # A?y» ^ ^dsU 1 JJA+kf ) wJJi' Asujb ^J-c ?;Up.-o ^vqJ f Jjikj ^ *Fol. 13b. 

jj . . . , * r ^ 

^j^A.J.5 A J jj.JO 3-1 1 ^.jl^^Jl (Jb.\& 2 EU 1 ^*a5 3aaJ 1 ^ ^ 5 ^j3>**a13 aIJ I 5 

«il>lolft J 1 jj ^JkiV 41 ^ jj.A I 4.JJ? ! »tsJ\«' A 0 t—5^} (.A4J 1 jj 1 ^y,/0 ^,j£. l+x3 

^j,Aj5 jj - J^lj>A<wof yk? ( fc .i-*A£5t» 1>"C A fiLA- f ^»1.C a “ 1>4|AW ^3 ^A.vaXJ j^A 

^x> ^UaJI ^c Ixj ^yhuJl J - ^lyc ^ tf3Jl&..c ^e to ^iuit 

yjj 

lAj*aaw c v^ iJf ^ Akss.ll 3*.*^ JLJ^Jb ^Lc ^*5’’ * LfLo J_j 4b - f ' is^L.*Jl *Fol. 14a. 
^.viuJ 1 ^.Lc ^h.sJia) j 1 LflaO j lji)3ALA> ^v**^ wJUJl j li£3.&Ui j( 10 

Jl» - * Jt4.3a.)l x,*.^ Jla. ,^ f vaJl Jj.ab. Jj jt.*. xv.il Jhx J Ajybbl 

'Jj , * . 

3j.it.vo jffc*.:3EvJf a aD jjUbilf 3 j.«2c &9jkiil Alii A^'jxji taJl jjf ^SJI 

AxIj 3AjC 9 [ a! 1 1 ] jXXJ )j.A^.J 1 >U? J aJs^Hj ^ KtfLva 4 1 jwsJ 1 aJLUjjUxIH 

Aaj^HI ^ ~" A.0 l.vjj^ 1 1 k ~A' , l 3 t ^ Ki>»J 1 &9 j * 10 AftAfta^il *^01. 14b 

^ 

J.SJ jj^^clmjl JLoaJt - 12 a.'Uj jK 33 j J»»\ oJjUl S^«xjt 15 


aIJI A^it JU\j U wA-laJl ^tajl t uJ 4 L* <LjlyJf j ^^Jl j ^ 

i^aj aJLH aj i^ja^.,1 j3*ajj aJ 0 2wkj > 1 ^3 ^ lib 1 li T c ^ ^wiJi 

# ^UJ JLftj aaJ ^^j-il j - 18 ^ilibcdf ^.IslsJl &X4.~*3 a^aaII j AjUa^ol ^j’oL 15a 

! A: • 5;^ /■ ■-■■;;■ :■■■■■ 

2 Q : ^LLwlil, B omits; but see D.T.T., 1548. 

s B j D.T.T. , art. ootjx.va.j 5 1548; Jjj^J lj 3 a.jj.J1. : 

* B , 0 ; 6 B: df»\ « Verbatim in D.T.T., i6. 

1 C/. D.T.T., ih. , where the figure is that of the sea. 

3 6V?., II, 101. 9 B. C substitutes: Alii .3>^.w.i 1 >Lv3 . 

H) /2. , 47 i( >-B. where the last clause reads : Alii Uj 

Aijj.ihsJ 1 cijtjJLp 3Ar (JLa, yx . 

n 67u* II, 57. K^wp., 12 h 

13 Verbatim in Taju'l-* Arils f^i). 
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^ ^ yJiLj <kui aiif 1 9 jC J (XjlKJf 4i/c J jil&su ^ILc^f ULc 

i** o 

^JLc JyJf *JJf 1 * * * <tU JyuJf yd L5 ic Jlk) j 

J jj .., . OJ ... ,. ! ^ . 

3 ;(jl u-a-Vo^J cKjjilj^Jf jfjJ^b 2 C^lxxx*JI <xIj1a^o <Xw#fyjf J - ^JjJ 

■ • —•• - vjj ^ , . ‘ . .. . yf. s 

y (J^a . kJl - * Aiff yj ^Jo\j Ail-? j-*-' ^ bib! jXt L <u^l • 

*Fol. 15b. )j.J^ SyUaJb cxIjUJI jj 'isAJi.AU I j, * ua^Of * XylsxJI ^Lj 

jjLwAa^i! ^ aax; b cj 2 ,Aw.^ 3 t ^ ^ ^jA<vsaJ ! -s-hjj ^» ^^.scvJ f o 1 

J.AU Uil^r ^ v, li LJA.ua. 1 JJ ^LwsW liullj ySt- j ^ jjA-aJ ^ ^ ^ A ' ^ : 

C^aJ bJ f jjjpX: ^.jbJf ^ov-^- ^ f aAxJ dy ^ ^ jp^AJ 

^ Fol . 1 08<. ^jJbu <&«'Oj..La ac jixacb 1 ^.IaJI ^5 ^*Lvav 9^ i*i) li /J&-3- ^ tXJ !ij.J t j 1 

10® [ ^j.vx 3 tU^U f o f 3 J L> J y ^yibJf ,*1 as 3 yUaJt ofU b 

<3 vAa- $j^.x2..£w <k&A0^4.Jf ~ ^ ^j*^ 5 * * * ^aj.asri .3 ^cJ ^.xiJb 

- £*4!) Kj £3 JjaaJl 12 J ^Uylb n UJI ^LJf 10 ^xlj 

(J.<f j 13 u-ftJI Uv>^j, y ^vs.j^ yjt ofivif cbyxj ..uAx^Jf jj 

*Fo]. 16b iclaj^l u6*jJ 5 L b^A' 0 ^ ^ uj 5 ^-U ^ ci-^i i^bc 

15 <3lU 1 ^xrwjlj JjAxib l^i^l oUUxii tj.ii;i ■ 4 )f t^yj My JaxJf ^ 

yju.fi I . 

- ^ Clii^jjO^C ^yO ^ VflL "’ ^ A-jlii/O 4 J <£jiOu -Jj.ixi4.jf 

^fyJb li <xjua,s\itjj 1*1 Sft^yt jy &xyJ! ^Uj y (J.Afl.aJf 


1 C : fte. Cf. D.T.T. iis^y )* 4 * * B, 0; A : oluxJf. 8 0 : )yoJ\- ' 

* Cf. JR., 1372!, 138«,1*, 139-35. 5 i?., 52 «. « 67L, 11,79. 

OJ 

7 C adds : ^i^Jf 5 which seems necessary. b B.C. 

y 6‘wp., 13 30 See 3., 52 H, 3A., II, 80. 1 1 C : adds j 

32 3., 52 12 : B defines as ^*■4-^, which is necessary 

to the sense. 

13 Cf, Sh ., II, 82: 

y»J! Uy.j jyo yfiJ ^ idbxf ^bib su l^I.’U (J.jJ iujlxjf y 

!* See 2 '°. ■ , 

is Sh.^ib., verbatim after 

16 B, C invert : AibjbJf ^ lih&acd fj ; c f. ,w.p. , 7 y, 
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iiftjjftacJf j - 1 * Alii vf^LJl &fjAA3- J’flLJjj hfxtyjt JpyU cV^AaJ I t-|? () j { 7 a 

\jj 'Jj ^ \jj 

i.ysc ^ •X+fSi* Ihj <$J ^ ^ q yxx j.vs ci^r! JJ ^ wxiflJtj *3 Uj f $3 s.&Lvm.x 

J AxjyJf (\a.^.kj I j - Loyiba 2 [ ^ ]1 ?cSa£> UA^laajI Jifjf U^lsrotj Jlf 

t-iy UJ iyo olfik. j bib ^f ^xxasj >LLaJf c j«.S3'’ I 4 ! Xvj^jJw Jl+jcf 8 y jj. 

ybb^yUc ^ [ ] jc‘ <?JUt l J{ jjjjkJl ^$<j{x;lLLo JJibJl jj vj>Jj.x^.jwjc jj (ijux l(Aj j t 5 

AxyaJ f ^5 &UftsJl ^.ky «&Lii:sJf UUrb j ** i AftJ Jbjf ^ I U^iJa* *Fol, 17b. 

^yX O^Jb A^arb-X) ^yj ^ ; jjjl ^x yiJa/ 3) <*bJ y yyJt ^ 

<Lcb’f iu’Uilf 


^3 ^ycliJ f - jsaxJ* f^y/c J> fyJ 1 ^bc &-'y 

•i 3Uw*J t ( w aAa/*J ^_l>y.vvii JlxjlH ^1 ^jl-C ^ ^ (J^*’'^ "* JJ 

..^ ^ ' '■** 

cbOyxJf ;Ub- y Ujf JUr ii! \ *3 «jJ 9 f cXfu^j ^ULU 1+4 (JW ^ 10 

l^l-c < bl* r < ^ , *\jj y A.'t ^Jlc lyib! l_£J<3 ^x ^ UJj: ^ Xjlx! jj # i-iiiLLJ &*jG ^ *Fol. 18a. 

<£-'^ tfJsxcj Jjjfcsu j £js.c J \acvij j4* L^lys ^JLc SjzjIj UacJLo ^l.c 3 s Sj Aj$ 

lili £j <&JLe in 9 jjt u* Jl+xMlyy J tjt oi 9 Jl: ^ 

<0 : 

Cj> ! ^.0 t , A| 

rJklA. l)"3" j f ^X*-c ^ p.xlx3 JluxJf 3S/wa3 ^JLc v I 4 J 0 ,Uj^t 

iUsJf cJ^i.3 ^3 lUx !i ^ XciU ^ b^c oyt $ ^.’y J ^ t^it !J *J *Fol. 18b. 

, 3’ -Ox > ^ >• & s s ^ S ^ fJ>o $ 

J u a ,^l«.xj fy^ Uj y AJy j 13 ^.VJ Uj UyJjj^f 

>0 - ^ -^uu ^c ■ >> ,. -' C# s O / / ^ >■'■■ j* ' ■ -''.4 . >"■ ^ O O ? r > x > “” 

I^aI^c Alif Jj A.lj .3 J 1 & ^.Gjsj! lyj Aja^axi lx ^ 

(X y ^ 

_)0>.flJt (Aik j jJUij l/o j4« adil ajjj j,ic (J*c y/o j^jLs iJj.ji j 18 


1 .S/i.. IT, 93. 1 B,C. s:0: ,/j. 

* B. C. 6 B.p. 8 B: l>fi£Lf! ; C: J&H j. 

I B,C: ifljt-JJ, which is probably intended. 

8 C: ^l; W J- 9 A, B y ; cf. inf. i. 15. 

l f ) B, C : JlSJlII. 

II Mishkat , B. al- s iman bi’l-qadr, Fasl I, trad, through ‘All b. Abl 
Talib. 

12 : B, C omit —a better reading. 

1* ^wr., VII, 41. I* Qwr., XXXII, 17. 

i& <?wr., XLII, 29. 16 Qwr., IV, 154. 


*FoI. 1 9 a. 


*Fol. 19b. 


*Fol. 20 a. 


*FoI. 20b. 


*FoL 21a. 
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f ldv& 


VSOJJl O^f ^/O;.. y \ .Ix'A' &U &aOl$ Ux3 lJK 


SkSJt' ***131 1 


r 


,UJf SSL 


0 l5^‘ 


- IxaJlj j jtJ AjUI 

^ J)l ^yc 7 ,tta. - &o;l ^ , ^ybJ\ U)^ iJ 

Hj A.U..U J,1A - ^IbAJI j (jMfliJf ^tX * lAUf 

g t^yxyji j & «-4^1 f ibJUaxi .iJlDf j Ax Half J i i.J 1 t) ^j.} t 

cUiJt J SLA J h Jj$ll j)£ jtJ <idM AftJlxJf- ^ J &X*AA+) f 

cJUJU j ^CU y=Lk j <yb; j-kbk Jtftj ^ 1 &kAy_ 

t>4^j.jb * ^.tacdb ^ f C,)^ 3 cJ""' ^ ^ ^ c^"*' ^ 3 ^ilk.v,yc j^kta* ^ 

jtJ fof (_J.fi JsJ ^ AxlJc wa 3CO ^y/c f 0 ' ^jjw«.£.U f ^ If Aj^Oa 

_ >*> 

^(JfiAMjJ I j ifiOf^/o ^ I (_J.aj 2J & i_XJo ® Lulls ^-3 J \yi )[j 

> c - 

f (jl jJ , , 

(J j ^yLf ^Jf Jlal>f ^ Ai^if ijU!i Xy AfiJUfeJ ^LJ.UJ l qkij j aJj ^Jf ho fof 
£■ f if f Ayy l+il ^ AJa.j*/c aJ ', ^.S <W tif AA.'.ax: A.* \ ^.ii: 

-p " Vp 

Ay OjJt (j.jyiS)! } ij^ i3ir^ A*"’ 

^f yltu j 6 ^tu. JjliJ UjI Jlfl. J f ^Jt ^ ill %5lf ^ Jo" 
(jL»J*Jl ^ V 2vl ^J^kbk, tifj JJ j # kiJlikll JJ 

« ., „ vJ«> 

c ,j.5o Ajoj> 1H Ja/j5^(/c (J.ft^Jf^.J:lsx3 6 I ^.JrlA. ^ 

m , . t< <jj S> t% 

^>o ^jt3 J tlsai J.) of O.A.«Jf ^-L A^vanJf Clsbj}! 

Os 

iX)js o j ^t^jlif ^Jrbk J u^f^IJf Aj i /AjJL^J 1 (JL«iJf j, L(sax) t>AxJf 

... . * ;; — 

^jJUi ^ A3ys\J 1 J ^ Os^^J I Ool. f AaA^ ^Lj ^3 ^-wIa/ f (J«a.Si) f - ^ ^IxJ I 

20 ^y ° s ^votJ j ^kibJi Os^Jf ^jkc *>4*Jf ^f ofy fof - ji’tiJf 

, \*i 

Aa^iu ^ JaJf ^ JcjjmJ f AaLc H A^aJb t/c J u^IaJ 10 das\Jf j A&xdf 

1 Sim. in D.T.T., 418 ( S^JtsabJ f ). 2 B, C. 3 0 : 

* LI. 5-9 reproduce almost verbatim al-J unaid's distinction, R, 9 
57 
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di $ yfcJLo ^SWJ ijgS idJ.it b j U«i JjXftH dJLvJ 2 jcJ dJUt ^if 

^b $ ^-U-xif i>^it Jkj ^♦d t jdj j d51k ^xt j diaj dkuJjit *Fol 2 lb. 

' GiJJ v*» . S 

^j/0. dJUb Ojxt Jj&j j d*jbtf>b djol^jf tjCjib j dJbvfj "^Ic dXaJj ;/ 

^ ^ f jO u,' UJ 

J^laxi f diit jfiAjbcf <j,yi bJ t dli Jx^svit ^.yxjif ^^ji f dli! ^ J^35fc*ji t 

y ^ ci< f| W" v*> ,** 

d. 1 j t^4^3CV/0 b ^jLc dli t ^ ly^> j dd t WJj)t j t ^_2Exi ! jjJb Ilf di t It | g 


,V*> . vW>U- 


t ^Jjt JLjijj Jl» bo (J.VO a^A.J t (JjSj J jl.vi jj dA3ClW3 

di.it ^3 f jy.i ^ d.Uj.9 I cX-* bij t jj jj uJbhj.J } j ifc ujs.1.0 lt/C t jj ^Fol. 22a. 

s 

OT Jsi^Lcf 2 dJ Jjftj X&A j 1 did dUjcs ^50 Dj dJ ddet JbJif ^ dJUili 

VjJ 

diJt i— jUIC) ^jt jj ^ajLo ^jlx j*tA Itj ^jJjd j2ibj 11 3 b 

0 -U 3 OoyJt J jP.a 3 da^ftapjt J &a jy&J f ^.AJ ^rsru ^t ^ ^xJLo di^**j <kXvo j 10 

UacuUl ^lif # diU2 Jjiij (Js J L*U (JO ^J.dit jcdJ J *Fol. 22b. 

f , $ * , ; ^jl • . c 

iw^Jf j tdrx (j^ss Jt U;t ^JJt Uj I j b*(\<Ai^f j bj b<3*Af •) bj -.Lwot j 

t Vs * 

/6/ oJ oJ £ 

Uj lJAc bxkaj j«2bb’ jji* 3 He ^JJ! djlLb^f [±3j^ j UJsb JLbUt b^f j dxlut 

Vbso ■? s t<| s-Os 

jjjji diit (>j cJxSj be ^lc dJUt cJHc vJijaxj lUxdj Uj uJlbc llxiaflj 

v ^ '«" ^ O ^ ^ O/ ✓✓ ^ 2>0^ ^ ^ G G G”t 

diit djlc * Uj ^jT J d^ii Uib viuSCi ^iio! *Fol. 23a. 

; - 

" • ' * ° v 

j^laLUj SjXilJ j j^JLLH dij^vit d-*jl> lot j - 4 Udic Ij^J djjyA^i 

U^aIj J Ude dasbiiJt \Jk) j 6 U^^ d3yia.it ^^3 yJ jjo Ud 

l)j&J ^jb USH-O di j^bj dijwa) j diit ^jc &jUxJ! lAJ<X> (jfwsb* <3^j*li ^t>ou 

7 Ua^jJI Ut U J (,5^^ d2Kud» ^Jje 6 diysxif ^ f 

^ysflUt j iL jDt O^JLxu dxftxif uiUO J likljt ^ l^ cjj *p 0 ] ( 23 b 

jfrkjul? d.uab f3f j - U 4 U 3 ® ^jlc t\(fxit Ockt ^jdbj U#U/«j 

1 C: 2 C: Uil S B, G, 

4 Qur. f XL VIII, 10. 5 3 : U&^J bt ; U^J^ ^.xj 

6 C omits. *1 B : 4-^Oi 

8 o^Jt is necessary to complete the sense. B, C omit the explana- 
tory clause from (^j to ia J^o 
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Kj'oii j 1 AUx I'jG.+k) pi AwUI &) Aj ^./o l+s ^bXJb JS^/old j 

AtspjUJI \j&t +i 1 * tilO aKx> Jyb pi CbfyO &slb Ai.il Hf aJI H AX&L ^ 1 Ajax 

.1 . / ^ AjU ^ o>> 

*Fol. 24a. j dA.; t/o 4 AlJf $. cJLJL^j ^ j 3 * A.&J Ailf yit <Jj j 

^5* V4,1mw.^.J t j) ^ASvJksJf i^^sj I ^ JuVJ 11 1 j^i l-*Ai _j ^g-XxJ f i . i ^ -i i 

->J ^ -jj 

5 iiL &at«Axu AiCJ j J &‘i\jkki AlJf &k}jX> 5 Jb - ^v-VA^t 

4^b J Uo'S jj l#ftJ Ajiif AJjX jj aJU) &+sx,j tU^JHI 

tfy °i r> f , 

* ^A*A»fjh ^2u)T lj j^.A/ol ^yX*L*vdl fzj. 4 . 2 ^ Jj bjU3 ^JcLUf jj 


P. 12, 1. 13 : Tasawwuf : For the origin of this term and 
Sufi, see ft., 9‘ 22 ' 29 , and Ibn Khaldun’s citation of this passage, 
De Saey’s Notices H Extraits , XII ? 294,fi: .ft., 164 ; 57?... IV, 3; 
‘Awarif, I. 144. 

13 — 1-2: Him. 'amal are treated at greater length in Sh., 
I, 69. 

2: UirJmJ- iklxliyar : in D.T.T. (art. : ^yo ), attributed to 
ai-Junaid. Hifzu kawdssiJcd , etc , in D.T.T,, &6.I attributed to 
Abu Bakr ash-Shibli ; in Tadk. 'Aid., II, .175 20 , ed. Nicholson, 
it is ascribed to him but with clabt. for hifz ; see also def. 61 
and foot-note, p. 344, JRAS, 1906 (art. Origin and Develop, 
of Sufiism. Nicholson). To the definitions here given one more 
Is added in Sh. IV, 2 : JIUJ4 ^ ^ oU.*JI uAplH j.i JUb ^ 

The following passage in the * A warty (1, 143) is interest- 

Dig : — . ■ *■ ;.■:■■■ ' ' ".-d bbv^‘'a : b,Vv';V- : :^ : 

tdiii (Jj'k; jj Jj.9 v — aJ ! ^Lc 0^2.11 f AxaI/c 1^4.1 1 Jhjf ^ 

^4x4.3 Ajjlftlx.' j ’jsliJll! l^dUx> ikjt/A y$&i j 

oi^jjllf ^ AJ»iJ»rtflLd f ' I ^ 1 jj..& f 


I B, C : AxLc 2 B, C : 

■ 3 Qur., CXII, 1 • for this and the Ma udhatan, see Mishkatu'l- Mamblh , 
Fada’ilud-Qur’an, Fasl I, trad, of ‘A’ishah. ' * C omits. 

3 The benedictory conclusion, is abbreviated in B ; Oreads.: uS4.3cv.h_5 

&iyP _j Alh <X j f AlJ 
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..I,.} 


r 

■A£.n2.J O ^Is 


J> lT' 


£JJt 


ys^ 1 (jjr^ c**^*^*- ,) tftXJ ^ f ^*hjtSAS 


ku*. 


, ' KJ* v " w , «♦ „ , „ .. . 

AAa$.«x AA&AiflJ Aj^ I l^AvO jj S<$jUJf l*^,.'tft^ .^x 

. . ■ > < **> ' . . 

* A~vio ^d-c AxliL* -^Hf ^ AaB’ ^Ijc Aj jJ ^$0 yp Xjsf «I aX’JjQj A^&J Ai^rsu -j 

11 — 6: tajndu’t-tauMd : Abu Yaztd al-Bistami deprecated 
diversity of opinion on the part of the 'Ulama* only in this one 
point (R., 17-18) ;— -see also ash-Shibli’s replv (i?., 178 1 ; Tadh. 
’Awl, 175 n ) 

14 — 2: 'anfas : otalyJl Jukail j)l* ^ ... JJf «jbUi ^lAJAM ... 

(fi.i' oB; 18 ^) aJLO ^ 

3-6 : On the relative difficulty of fulfilment of prescribed 
religious observances and of reformation of character, see 11, 
•64 2l * as , 

17 — 7-8 : This bay l (see sup., 2, 5) is attributed in the 
'Awarif (IV, 242 ; sup . p. 5) to Sumnun, presumably Sumnun 
b. Hamzah, a pupil of as-Sarx as-Saqatl (d. 257); he died 
before aUfsmaid (d. 297). 'Umar b. ‘AbcLTl- 4 Aziz died 101 
A.H. According to the ‘ Awdrif the context is : 


S 1 Ad \'j£ f5t 1 U ta; 

9 Jl a 0 . ^ oj , 

IaXjZ ! \«6 J.SXJ 

° . O ^ 

^.vi! ^QaU ob j 

t x O O «- >< 

w&d! (, 4 ) 0 


.U.C 


- . s " o > o>> tj 

: 1*0 J 1 ^+*2 Axils*. tZ+xjssJ 

I 

w 

, - p ' 

: As jjj/so 

: -o :;'; 

bfxks*. 


<-5 ^ 


jiss 'Sj+si 
o J> 

*£><y 




-[5 A' 1 


17 — 14 : ricla : in regard to the classification of this 
Zakarlva’s attitude is not stated, but he probably inclined to 
the compromise al-Qushairl sought to arrive at between the 
opinion of the Khurasan! Sufis that it is a maqdm, and that of 
the ''Iraqis that it is a hdl, by making its initial stage attain- 
able by effort, and its ultimate an act of God’s grace ( It . 1 1 <> 1 1 3 ) . 
In explication of Abu *All ad-Daqqaq’s definition, of rich! (ft , 
] 16 !r> ), Zakariya 5 likens the Sufi’s submission to what God has 
ordained to that of the patient who accepts a bitter draught 


1 L*i ed. Bulaq, 1289, IV, 288; Br. Mus. MS. Or. 8260, fol. 121a. 

* Bulaq, 1289 ed. : 

3 lb , 1-va J AdkpC ; Or. 8260 : 

* Bulaq 1289 ed.: Kd ^ 
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from his physician : ^ J^Jf tit &*jyj j. 

XfSyi U *1 AJj&J ^jc\) *Jf .Ji! & ^Uj j <U) lyo 

(Sh.. III,. 101) w-wJaJf ^-Uj iuJUJI ^x? 

18 — 11 : ’Iman : for the definition of this and ai-’islam, see 
B., 113-4 ; Mishkat , K. al-’Iman : also Abu ‘AbdiT-lah b. 
Khafifs def. of ’Iman (R., 5 19 ' 20 ). 

18 — 12: Darurah : ^Uj U U S^^aJb ^ 

(D.T.T., art, ’iman, 94 8 - 7 )y& <j~J Ia/U ^li 

20 — 4-6: The expression ’ilmu’l-yaqin occurs in Qur., 
102 6 ; ‘aynu’l-yaqui in Qur., 102 7 ; and haqquT-yaqm in Qur., 
5 6 96 , as Zakariya’ mentions ( Sh II, 100 1 ' 2 ). 

21 — 8 : Kashf : according to Sh., II, 79 : ahjl y j ... 

Ajj ^*/o <50^11/1 jljjj&jit j ^.vwvacdf 

23 — 1-3: Sa‘adah, Shaqawah : Zakariya thus comments 
on the passage, in R., 177 2, : 

y'‘ ;■■■' f , ■ ' '*■ '■■.•. : -y; ■ it . ( \t*> 

A-JjlJf ( jA*j D ) LijJf ^3 oh^db-JI j ( CL>U^acd| ^ j ) 

UaIc ^g JkJj <&J l^„C f J\ li j^f tSAAJ f ^jyZSP.3 ^ *& ii ^ y f } 
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247. Observations upon the Coinage struck for the 

British East India Company’s Settlement of Penang 

or Prince of Wales' Island (1786 to 1828). 

It has been, at a liberal estimate, only during the last 
fifty years that the coins of the British overseas possessions 
have established a popularity amongst collectors. As a result 
of this interest their value has greatly advanced. Although 
unable to claim any marked beauty of design, the coinage 
specially minted for the little Island of Penang has well 
shared in this general appreciation. These issues were spread 
over but a short period (1786 to 1828) and the quantities of 
the earlier coins struck were, so far as is known, very small. 
Pulau Pinang (in the Malay language the word 4 4 Pulau ” 
means “ Island and 4 ; Pinang” is the name for the Areca- 
nut palm) was the first British settlement in the Malay 
Peninsula. It is but 15 miles long and 9 broad, with an area 
of 108 square miles, and is situated in 5° N. Latitude off and 
quite close to the west coast of the mainland, at the entrance 
to the Straits of Malacca. 

Uninhabited then, except by a few fisherfolk, and covered 
with a dense growth of tropical forest, it was ceded in the year 
1786 by the Rajah of Kedah (whose domain lay on the 
adjacent Peninsula) to the British East India Company. The 
cession was arranged through the instrumentality of one 
Captain Francis Light, who had been the Company’s represen- 
tative in the State of Kedah, with which country the Company 
had long maintained commercial relations. To the Rajah as 
payment an annual subsidy of 6,000 dollars was promised. 

The establishment of this new Settlement (of which Light 
was appointed the first Administrator) was one of the moves 
in the long protracted struggle for trade supremacy in the 
East waged between the British and Dutch. 

The highest, and, as it seems now, over-sanguine, hopes 
were entertained of the venture. The name of 44 Prince of 
Wales' Island ” was bestowed upon the place in honour of the 
then holder of that title : the site of the capital was called 
4 George Town”: an extensive and expensive civil and milit- 
ary administration was set on foot and, in 1805, Penang 
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(with which had in 1800 been incorporated a strip of the 
opposite littoral and which, subsequently enlarged, was design- 
ated “ Province Wellesley ”) was raised to the dignity of 
becoming a separate Indian Presidency equal in rank to those 
of Bombay or Madras. But, although a large business was 
done with Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula and a consider- 
able trade further afield with the Celebes, Borneo, Siam, 
China and other places not under the excluding control of the 
Dutch, the result was not, for various reasons, ultimately 
altogether entirely favourable. The exigencies of the con- 
fused and shifting political situation in Europe made deep 
impressions even in these distant lands : the handing over to 
the Netherlands of- the British interests in Sumatra as an 
exchange for the already moribund Malacca ; the return of 
Java to the Dutch and the foundation by the famous Stamford 
Baffles in 1819 of the— -at once successful — settlement of 
Singapore soon set the seal on Penang’s most palmy da\ 7 s. 

In 1825 the three posts (Penang. Malacca and Singapore) 
were administratively amalgamated and, although the seat of 
Government was then retained in the old locality, about: ten 
years later, headquarters were transferred to the more prosper- 
ous and populous southernmost settlement. 

The Straits Settlements remained under the control of 
India until 1867, in which year they were passed over to that 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

It may well be wondered, as a result of merely casual 
consideration, why it should have been thought desirable by 
the Company to issue special coinage for its new Settlement; 
particularly in view of the fact that for many years that body 
had kept up stations in the Malay Archipelago (from which it 
had traded) without finding it necessarj^ to mint any currency 
peculiarly appropriate to such neighbourhoods: and it is, 
perhaps, requisite in order to try to understand the apparently 
feeble— and as it turned out certainly ineffective — efforts 
made by the Company to introduce new coins for or from 
Penang, to appreciate properly several factors which are not 
superficially at once noticeable. In the first place there was 
no such thing as free commerce : both the great British and 
Dutch East India Companies enjoyed from their respective 
Governments in Europe exclusive rights : so far from counten- 
ancing trade by a rival nation in any place in which it 
purported to exercise its privileges, each Company protected 
its monopoly by prohibiting any business except by its own 
duly accredited agents. 

Whilst the former had primarily been devoting its energies 
to the consolidation of its position in India, the latter had 
exploited the rich areas further to the south and east : and 
when the British, secure in their hold in Hindustan, began to 
contemplate paying more vigorous attention to the Arc hi- 
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pelago, they found there firmly established in many of the 
choicest centres the Dutch fortresses and an elaborate Dutch 
currency of both local and European manufacture. Against 
the familiarity of the Dutch copper Doit and silver Stiver 
pieces of low denomination, the British had nothing to match 
except their own Indian coins, which bore no direct relation to 
the Spanish Dollar, which was recognized as the principal basis 
of commercial transactions in every part of Malaya not under 
direct Dutch influence. 

In those places where trade was more or less free from 
monopolistic restriction almost any coin circulated for com- 
mercial purposes, and a bewildering medley of monies of 
different intrinsic and often of varying exchange value was 
more or less current ; for the volume of business was great 
and the demand for metallic currency of low denomination 
never equalled by the supply. In order to foster its transac- 
tions, the Treasuries of the British Company were, no doubt 
with great reluctance, compelled to accept and use this 
heterogeneous mixture, but the loss occasioned by its conver- 
sion for transmission to India or England was very serious. 
For years, both before and after the end of the 18th century, 
the Company strove to oust the foreign Dollar and the Doit 
and to introduce its Rupee and copper coinage; but all these 
efforts completely failed : the Dutch Guilder and Doits and 
the silver Dollar were the Europeans" pieces with which the 
indigenous races of Malaya had been first acquainted, and to 
which they had become accustomed, and to them with Oriental 
conservatism they firmly clung. 

It would be easy, but outside the purview of this paper, 
to amplify greatly the foregoing remarks, and they must be 
concluded with the suggestion that the student of general 
history must be aware that the period under consideration 
(1786-1828) was one which witnessed the break up of the 
Dutch East India Company, the subjugation by Napoleon 
of almost the whole of Europe, the formation of the Batavian 
Republic, the capture by the British of Java from the French 
and its return to the Hollanders, and the incessant, and, though 
constantly hampered, victorious efforts of Raffles to acquire 
ascendency for his country over the Malay Peninsula. 

Coming then more closely to the position of the coinage 
for trade purposes as it presented itself to the Penang officials, 
the bald facts stood evident, that the silver Dollar was the 
basis of the commercial transaction, that the Company had 
no coins of lesser value bearing to the Dollar any simple 
relation and that, to carry on trade satisfactorily, it had to 
utilize (and realize at a great loss) such widely different 
materials as Guilders and Stivers, Doits and Ducats, Chinese 
Cash, gold and silver Rupees of Batavia, many kinds of 
Dollars and even American Eagles. The Company, however. 
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made use, so far as it could, of its own numerous forms of 
Indian Rupees and copper money. 

That the Dutch, too, had their currency problems may be 
realized from a table of values extracted from “ The Almanack 
for the Netherlands Indies for the year 1817 ” and quoted by 
Millies (pp. 73 and 74) part of which reads thus 


4 doits 

- 1 stiver. 

10 

30 

* 5 

>5 ; 

= 1 dubbeltje. 

= 1 schelling. 

60 

53 

= | rupee of Batavia. Surat or A root. 

63 

; 3 

= | Sicca rupee. 

120 


= 1 rupee of Batavia, Surat or Arcot- 

126 


= 1 Sicca rupee. 

132 

>3 

= | Spanish dollar. 

160 

: j 

- ducatoon. 

192 

1.3 

== 1 riksdollar. 

240 

if . 

— 1 American or Austrian dollar. 

264 

; r 

= 1 Spanish dollar. 

312 

■ - :j 

= 1 old ducatoon. 

320 

9 i-" 

= 1 new ducatoon. 

528 

S3 ; . 

= 1 gold ducat. 

960 

,, • ■ 

= | gold rupee. 

1920 

3 3 

= 1 gold rupee. 

10 

Spanish 

dollars = 1 American gold eagle. 

16 

=1 doubloon. 

16 Silver Java 

rupees — 1 gold Java rupee. - 


Captain Light lost no time in pointing out to his super!* 
ors in Bengal the unsatisfactory nature of the currency posi- 
tion. He deplored particularly the want of silver coins of 
lower denomination than the dollar and, from what he wrote,, 
he clearly contemplated that the coinage which he required! 
was to consist of equivalents of fractional parts of that coin. 
He suggested silver pieces of the value of J and l/10fch, and 
copper pieces worth respectively 1/ 100th, l/200th and 1 /400th 
of the Spanish dollar. 

By the year 1788 he had already met with some response,, 
for in a letter dated the 20th June of that year he writes to* 
the Governor-General of Bengal, stating that, though the piece 
of 1/1 0th of a dollar had been such a success that he wished 
for a further issue to the value of 5,000 rupees, yet the f and 
l dollar pieces which he had received showed little sign of 
being put into use. 

The text of this letter which is given in the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Vol. IV, I860, p. 647, reads : 

“1 have been honoured with Your Lordship’s letter of 
“ the 21st March, and have received the silver coin struck 
“ off for the use of this settlement, together with the mint. 

master’s letter of 27th December, 1787, relative to it. 
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4: Tbe silver coin of ten to a dollar is the most useful — a 
44 further supply is required to the amount of five thousand 
“ rupees value. The quarter dollars and half dollars are not 
‘■yet come into much use, therefore I cannot determine 
4 4 what quantity may be demanded in future, but at present 
ee there appears to be enough in store to last a considerable 
time.” 

Light in this letter is presumably referring to the silver 
coins of the values mentioned which are dated 1787 : these 
are all known to Numismatists but appear to be of the utmost 
rarity. 

There was a second issue of similar coins dated 1788 and 
of these the l/10th Dollar piece is by far most frequently met 
with ; though even that is but seldom seen. 

Although so clearly spoken of as fractions of the Dollar, 
these coins present, in common with the whole series issued 
for Penang, the remarkable peculiarity of having on them 
nothing whatever either in words or figures to indicate what 
denomination of value they purported to represent. Millies 
was caref ul to avoid nomenclature, but Atkins, possibly because 
of the fact that 2 Sicca Rupees were roughly reckoned as the 
equivalent of 1 Spanish Dollar (though actually they were 
rather less in value), calls the | Dollar a Rupee, the £ Dollar 
a Half-Rupee, the 110 Dollar a Quarter- Rupee, the largest 
copper piece a Cent, the intermediate sized copper piece a 
Half-Cent and the smallest copper piece a Quarter- Cent : and 
these designations have usually been adopted by others. It 
m ay be, perhaps, pointed out that, although it may not be con- 
venient now to revert to more correct names for these coins, 
Atkins’ nomenclature was apparently incorrect. Howorth 
(p. 33) aptly draws attention to this misnomer and, in writing 
of the coinage of the Straits Settlements, remarks : “The early 
44 acceptance of the Spanish (or Mexican) dollar in Oriental 
44 trade has already been mentioned and it is further con- 
44 firmed by the use in these States of coins which are divisions of 
44 this cosmopolitan medium of trade. Even the earliest coins 
44 are usually denominated cents, etc., although they preceded 
u the adoption in the United States of a decimal system with 
44 the dollar for standard: and they may possibly have been 
44 multiples of the 4 Cash \ It may be noted that the deci- 
mal system was adopted in the United States in 1786 and 1792. 
The silver pieces, therefore, undoubtedly should be properly 
designated as J-, and 1/lOth of a Dollar. As for the copper 
coins (which in England and in India were usually spoken of 
by the generic name of 4 *Pice” indicating generally copper 
currency, much in the same way as one speaks now-a-days of 
44 coppers”) the non-Dutch copper currency was reckoned in 
44 Kepings ” of which 400 went to the Dollar. The Dutch did 
not adopt a Cent currency for their East Indian possessions 
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until their issue in 1833 : whilst the Indian Government, which 
for Sumatra minted 4, 3, 2 and 1 Keping coins up to the year 
1804, only commenced a proper Cent currency for the Straits 
Settlements in 1845. Neither amongst the numerous issues of 
copper tokens by the British merchants in Penang and Singa- 
pore from 1804 to 1840, nor in the extensive mintage by Raffles 
from 1811 to 1816, when Java was under British rule, does a single 
coin of Cent — so designated — denomination occur: they are all 
Keping, Stiver or Doit. I think, therefore, that it is probable 
that, though bearing a definite decimal relation to the Spanish 
Dollar, the three denominations of copper coins issued in 1786 
and 1787 would most properly be designated as 4 (though 
their weight is equivalent more to 3), 2 and 1 Keping pieces, 
or possibly, in familiar terms, as Pice, Half -Pice and Quarter- 
Pice. Thurston (1893) mentions that all the records of the 
Calcutta mint for the period 1760 to 1792 have been lost : and 
this fact accounts for the uncertainty and lack of particulars 
obtainable with regard to the 1786-88 issues for Penang. 

Cue must certainly regard the issues of silver in 1787 for 
Penang as of a very experimental character: what number of 
these coins were minted I have not been able to ascertain ; 
but it was without doubt exceedingly small and they are, as 
I have mentioned, of very great rarity. The silver issued in 
1788 disappeared almost immediately (vide Jour. Tnd. Arch, 
VoL IV, 1850, p. 649). As for the copper money of 1786 and 
1787, all that I have as yet been able to discover is that in 1787 
Mr. Herbert Harris, the master of the Calcutta Mint, applied 
to the Government of Bengal for an advance of 2,000 Sicca 
Rupees, to meet the expenses of setting up the machines for 
and the cost of coining copper money for the Prince of Wales’ 
Island, I e. s Penang (Offg. Keeper of Records of the Govern- 
ment of India: in lit. 10-7-22). In the Imperial Record 
Department at Calcutta there exists a letter dated December 
12th, 1787, addressed to Mr. Herbert Harris, the Mint Master, 
which reads as follows : 


“ Sir. 

<f Having stated to the Go vernor-General- in -Council the 
“Information which you communicated to me regarding the 
Copper Coin remaining to be sent to Prince of Wales Island 
c< of the Quantity prepared last year, I am directed to acquaint 
<{ you that you are to embark it in the 'Speedwell’ and to 
‘•'settle the Terms of Freight with the Commander Oaptn. 

C£ Fearse. x 

' lam, etc. 

“E. Hay, 

te Secretary to the Government ” 


The so-called Cents (of which there are three very differ- 
ent types) and Half -Cents* (of which there are two forms) 
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went, into circulation and some varieties are not uncommon in 
poor condition: but the Quarter-Cent (1 Keping) was so 
extremely small as to be useless for practical purposes and it is 
a rare coin. The currency position was little improved by 
these small tentative issues: indeed, as, intrinsically, they 
were of excellent metallic value, they were, in accordance with 
the well-known economic law, rapidly pushed out of circula- 
tion by the inferior coinage which it had been hoped they 
might replace : attempts made prior to 1800 to prohibit this 
process by a regulation interdicting the introduction into the 
Island of copper coinage of lower intrinsic value were, as 
might have been anticipated, futile. 

In a letter dated May 10th, 1800, Sir George Leith, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, writes : — ci On the 
ee 4 Union’, Captain Burgh, which sailed on the 27th April, 
“ I sent to the Resident of Bencoolen copper pice to the 
£< amount of Spanish dollars 500, which were nob current here. 
‘‘Some years ago the Superintendent found it necessary to 
“prohibit all copper money from, passing in the bazar that 
“ was not coined for the Island, it having been discovered that 
“ the pice of Bombay and Bencoolen had been imported to 
“ considerable amount, which though 50 per cent less in value, 
“ passed current on the Island, so that in a few months the 
‘‘ copper of the Island was carried off, and none current but 
“that of inferior value: this was the occasion of having so 
“ large a quantity of Bencoolen pice in the Treasury. It 
“ being useless here I judged it better to send it to the 
<f Resident of Bencoolen, requesting him to give credit for the 
“amount to the Bengal Presidency ; it has been written off 
“'the books of the Establishment” (vide Journ Ind. Arch., 
Vol. V, 3 851, pp. 161 and 162): and Millies (p. 98) remarks 
that, after these issues of 1787 and 1788 had shown them- 
selves to be of little practical use, the gold and silver (and 
presumably copper) coins of British India were freely admitted 
into currency in the Straits Settlements. Sir George Leith’s 
period of office closed with the year 1803 when he was relieved 
by Mr. R. T. Farquhar. This gentleman held large and some- 
what grandiose ideas regarding the development of the Settle- 
ment and, in one of certain Appendices to a Report on his 
administration of the Island which was prepared by him and 
submitted to the new form of Government, by which he was 
superseded in 1805, he writes with regard to the coinage as 
follows.;' . 

4 * Copper Goins. 

“ I propose 50,000 rupees worth of such size as to have : — 

“ Rupees 25,000 of cents. . , . 4,000 whole pice from a maund 
“ of copper ; 
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“ Rupees 20,000 of | cents. ... .8,000 of half pice from a 
“ mannd of copper ; and 

“Rupees 5,000 of cents 40,000 of these, 10 pice to 

“ one large: 

"‘the design of the coin as heretofore circulated at Prince 
“of Wales 5 Island. 

“The Company will gain on the issue upwards of 50 per 
" cent, even at the present high rate of copper. 

“ Small Silver Coins (doubtful). 

“ Rupees 25,000 of Cupangs.. ..10 Cupangs to a dollar 

20 half Cupangs to a dollar. 

These may also amount to 50,000 rupees : in design 
<£ precisely like the pice ; the alio} 7 may be 25 per cent copper . 
“ which will be all gain, as the coinage is the Company's: 
“but there may be objections, which I am not fully aware 
“ of, to depreciating the silver and which may render it 
“ inexpedient to establish the coin.” 

[Note. — M r. Farquhar is here, I think, using the word 
“ Cupang 55 merely to signify a fractional piece of money. 

J A B] “Gold Coin. 

“ Any quantum. 1 gold dollar equal to 10 silver dollars. 

“ " gold dollar equal to 5 silver dollars. 

“ | gold dollar equal to 2f silver dollars. 

“ As these may be used in merchandize their fineness must 
“quadrate with the exchange; and, as gold is cheap here, 
“ the saving of 15 per cent will be made by having the mint 
“ and dyes here. 

“The more our copper and silver coins (if the latter be 
“ established at all) are earied away, the greater will be 
“ our gain from the supply. Copper is now dear ; but, when 
“ it falls to 40 and 45 rupees per maund, there will be a gain 
“ of more than one-half. 

“ The coinage of pice and doublekies or cupangs has been 
“ a great source of revenue to the Dutch Company. They 
“ gain nearly 100 per cent on the issue, and, if we can spend 
“ annually one lakh of rupees, we should in like manner 
“ make a very considerable increase to our revenue. 

“ The design of the gold coins may follow that of the 
“ copper and silver ; excepting that they must be milled at the 
“ edges. 

“If the Government be authorized to establish a mint at 
“ Prince of Wales 5 Island, I am convinced it would yield a 
“ revenue, from the Company’s and private coinage, of from 
“ 20 to 30,000 dollars per annum ; besides paying the expense 
“ which is trifling. Assays and one or two artists may he 
“ procured at Calcutta. 
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“As every coinage will yield revenue, no means are 
“ necessary to prevent export so long as we keep pace with 
“the circulation by coinage without overloading the market 
“ with any one coin. 

“ I should think it advisable to rent the exchange of all 
“ coins in the bazar and fix the discount ; which will always 
“ prevent any depreciation of value, and yield a surplus 
“ revenue to government.” (Vide Jour. ind. Arch , Vol. V, 
1850, pp. 418-19.) 

Farquhar’s actual proposals do not seem to have met 
with a cordial reception although the currency difficulties con- 
tinued to form the subject of constant discussion : but nothing 
effective was done for some years. 

About 1804, merchants in Penang, unable to obtain any 
adequate supply of small copper currency, commenced in des 
pair to issue their own tokens : these were minted in England : 
their example was followed latter by Singapore traders ; but 
the series has no direct concern with the coins of Penang and 
is usually referred to as that of “ Malayan Merchants’ Tokens.” 

In September, 1805, the Instructions framed for the new 
system of administration of Penang arrived in the Island from 
England, Mr. Dundas was the Governor and in paragraph 61 
of the despatch from the Court of Directors establishing the 
Government, they write : — 

Ooiaage;- . C 

“We are not sufficiently acquainted with the coins cur- 
“ rent to give any directions upon this subject. The dollar 
“ we understand is the principal current coin and we have 
“ reason to believe that the introduction of a copper coinage, 
“ of various denominations, would be of much public 
“ advantage. We wish to receive your opinion upon this 
“ subject, that we may take measures accordingly. A 
\ “ gradual division of coin, from the dollar to the pice, would 
“ be of singular convenience to the inhabitants ; you will 
“ acquaint us whether you think it advisable that we should 
“provide copper coins for the use of your island and of 
“ what value and description.” (Vide Jour. Ind. Arch., 
Vol. VI, 1852, p. 29.) 

In his reply, dated the 12th November, 1805, Mr. Dundas 
remarked : — 

“ Coinage. 

“ 74. The only coins at present in circulation are the 
- “Spanish dollar and a pice of tin, 100 of which' are equal 
“to a dollar. On the best enquiry, it appears that — 

“ a silver coin of 50 pice, 

“ Ditto of 20 pice, 
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44 which ought to be of 10 per cent, more alloy than the 
44 dollar, would be highly convenient for the internal use of 
44 the island. The introduction of the alloy is recommended 
44 to meet the expense of the coinage and to obviate the 
44 exportation of the coin as bullion. 

i: 75. We earnestly recommend to your Hon’ble Court 
44 that a sum to the amount of £15,000 be sent out in such 
44 coin for this island, which we are convinced would much 
<c benefit the inhabitants in reducing the price of the smaller 
44 articles of consumption without loss to the Hon’ble 
44 Company. 

4 4 76. In addition to the above, a small copper coin may 
44 easily be made on the island sufficient for the general use, 
44 to which it can be applied without the Hon’ble Company 
44 being at anv expense therebv. (Vide Jour. Ind. Arch., 
44 Vol. VI, 1852, p. 90.)” 

With Mr. Farquhar’s suggestions the new Governor in a 
later despatch (as one from himself in Council), under date 
February 28th, 1806, dealt very summarily : it reads : — 

44 9th Coinage ; agreeably to a note on the subject by the 
44 late Lieutenant-Governor. 

44 Sicca rupees 50,000. 

44 23. On this subject, the 74th, 75th and 76th paragraphs 
44 of the general letter to the Hon’ble Court of Directors, 
44 under date the 12th November last, are sufficiently 
44 explanatory of our opinion, and are consequently sub* 
44 joined in Appendix No. 12, from which it will appear, that 
44 any resources the Lieutenant-Governor might have cal- 
culated upon, by establishing a Mint at Prince of Wales’ 
44 Island, are in a great measure done away with, except in 
44 the coinage of copper, which we intend to bring to the 
4 * test of experiment, so soon as a sufficient supply of the 
4f material can be procured. • 

44 Tims much we have thought it necessary to remark on 
*' such parts of Mr. Farquhar’s report and appendix, as 
“contain particular statements or where we have been 
44 enabled to reduce to some one point or other his observa- 
44 tions, which are for the most part too general and specula- 
44 tive, either to be strengthened or confuted by the test of 
44 calculation upon fixed or even feasible principles. ” (Vide 
44 Jour. Ind. Arch.. Vol. V, 1851, p. 427.) 

The Directors of the Company do not seem to have 
approved of the idea of minting any silver coins specially for the 
Island and, so far as I can gather, the coining of any such 
gold currency was never seriously considered. It seems clear, 
from later documentary evidence, that the Court of Directors 
was determined, contrary to the advice of their represen- 
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tatives in Malaya (who knew full well how firmly rooted was 
the Silver Dollar), to establish the India Rupees as the Com 
pany’s silver currency: an effort which, although sustained 
for over a quarter of a century, ended in complete failure. 
With regard, however, to copper coinage and stimulated, per 
haps, by the immense numbers of copper tokens Issued without 
Government permission by the merchants of the Island, the 
Directors, apparently in 1809, approached the Royal Mint in 
London, asking that 25 tons of copper might be used there for 
coining bronze currency for Penang : this request was referred 
to the Lords of the Committee of Council for Coin. The 
resolution of the Coin Committee of the Privy Council, was, 
acording to Pvuding (Annals, Vol. IT, p. 106), passed on April 
16th, 1810, and was to the effect that 25 tons of copper coins 
should be executed for Penang and they were accordingly 
struck at the Mint. Their Lordships’ authority sanctioning the 
proposal was conveyed to the Master of the Royal Mint by 
a letter, dated April 17th, 1810. 

An old manuscript book at the Royal Mint at London 
shows that pieces designated as Pice and Half-Pice were struck : 
the weight of the Pice piece was at the rate of 48 to the 
avoirdupois pound: 17 tons of Pice (i.e. 1,827,840 pieces) 
and 8 tons of Half-Pice (i.e. 1,720,320 pieces) were minted. 
The Royal Mint on Tower Hill in London had been supplied in 
1805 with his new patented steam-driven coining-presses by 
the famous Matthew Boulton of the Soho Mint, Birmingham, 
who, incidentally, had minted the tokens for the Penang mer- 
chants : it was said that a single engine could turn out from 
30,000 to 40,000 coins in one hour. The design adopted was 
one chosen from several patterns (which are of great rarity) 
and was of artistic appearance and excellent workmanship: 
a vast contrast to the somewhat crude and clumsy issues of 1786 
and 1787. 

I am indebted to Colonel R. A. Johnson, C.B.E , Deputy 
Master of the Royal Mint, London, for much of the information 
given albove with regard to this Penang issue of 1810. * 

■ That year was notable in the history of the Island, as in 
December it was visited by Lord Minto, the Governor General 
of India, on his way to Malacca where 6,000 British and 6,000 
Indian troops were concentrated for the invasion of Java, the 
capture of which from the French (and Dutch) was effected in 
the succeeding year. 

-No further coinage was issued for the Island for some years 
but. in March 1824, Malacca, which had since 1818 been in the 
hands of the Dutch, was (for the third time in thirty years!) 
again transferred to British rule ; this time in exchange for the 
British Settlements in Sumatra (a poor bargain for Great 
Britain) and was in the following year amalgamated with 
Penang and Singapore into a single Presidency. In 1824 
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appeared a pattern of a piece of the denomination of one-third 
of a Cent designed for, but never adopted by the British East 
India Company : it is of the highest rarity and was no doubt 
intended for use (had it been accepted for currency) in all the 
newly linked Settlements. It did not bear the name of any 
place and was, probably, for that or other reasons rejected but 
it carried the value in English, Persian, Chinese and Malay 
character. 

No clear information has, so far as I know, yet been 
published with regard to the production of this pattern : but 
in the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta, there has, as the 
result of the searches there undertaken on my behalf, been 
found a letter, dated 14th February, 1824, addressed by 
Mr. Crawford, the Resident of Singapore, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, the material portions of which read 
as follows : 

6. In keeping accounts the Spanish Dollar will be most 
“ convenient, divided into cents or hundredth parts, but it 
“ does not seem necessary that there should exist any 
“ actual Coin of this Value. As a Spanish Dollar will 
u contain 300 copper coins — each of the latter will constitute 
“ 1/3 of a cent, and I think, may be conveniently so 
“ denominated. The silver coin will consist of 10 of the 
“ Copper Coins and 30 will be equivalent to one Spanish 
“ Dollar. 

u 7. With respect to the inscription, it should be the 
“same on both coins. On one side, may be inscribed the 
“value of the coin in the English, Chinese, Malay, and 
c< Bugeis Languages, and on the reverse may be inserted the 
c< crest of the East India Company, without the arms or 
“ supporters, which are not only too large for the coin, but 
“ what is of more consequence bear no resemblance to the 
“ devices on the coins assumed as models, and to which 

habit has rendered the native partial. Under the Gom- 
41 pany’s arms, may be inserted the date, in which the coins 
■ * are struck, and perhaps the motto of the East India 
*' 4 Company’s arms may find room without inconvenience. 
“ Enclosed I have the honor to forward sketches of such 
“inscriptions, as I now venture to recommend. The 
“ characters may be written either diagonally or horizontal 
“ as may be found best, but I should conceive the first 
“preferable.” 

I have no knowledge as to where this pattern was minted 
•except that it was not produced at the Royal Mint, London 
..^Deputy Master, in lit. 17-12-23,) and, as a matter of com- 
ment, it could hardly, properly, be regarded as a coin having 
in fact or in design any special attribution to Penang. [Since 
writing the above* I have ascertained that the dies for this 
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coin were made at the Calcutta Mint, where they still exist : 
some sample coins were struck and sent to Singapore.] 

At any rate, no further results seems to have emerged 
from Mr. Crawford’s letter of 14th February, 1824, but in 1825 
a new series of copper coins of the value of l/50th. l/100th and 
1 /200th of a Dollar (or Double. Single and Half Pice), made 
its appearance. 

They are of design generally similar (except in size, value 
and elate) to that of the 1810 issue. They were not minted 
at the Royal Mint, London, but at Madras. 

Thurston fpp. 57 and 58) makes some observations upon 
and quotes two letters which refer to this 1825 issue. The- 
first is dated April, 9th v 1825, and is from the Acting Secretary 
to Government, Fort Cornwallis (i.e. Penang), to the Secretary 
to Government, Fort St. William (i.e, Calcutta). It reads 
thus : — 

44 Sir, 

4 * The copper coin sent out by the Honourable Court of 
44 Directors [this no doubt refers to the 1810 issue. J. A. B.] 
44 having been all issued from the treasury, and great 
44 inconvenience being likely to arise before a supply can be 
“ received from England, I am directed to forward specimens 
44 of the coins in use, the pice and half pice, in the hope 
44 that it may be found practicable to manufacture the same 
44 at the mint in Calcutta. These coins are issued, the 
44 first at 100, the second at 200 to the dollar, and pass 
“ at Singapore, and all over the Malay Peninsula, where 
44 they are much sought after. A coinage of a double pye, 
44 50 to the dollar, bearing the same stamp, would also be 
44 convenient, should the measure be found practicable, and 
44 not attended with inconvenience. The transmission of 
44 the above coin to the amount of 10,000 dollars in value 
44 would prove extremely useful to the general condition of 
44 the island . 

44 I have, etc. etc. 

• £ E. I. Blundell.” 

The second is dated June 9th, 1825, and is addressed to the 
Secretary to Government, Fort St. William, from the Secre- 
tary to Government, Fort St, George (i.e. Madras) : it runs 

44 Sir, 

44 1 am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
“ General-in-Councii to transmit to you the accompanying 
44 copy of correspondence relative to the supply of copper 
44 coinage required by the Penang Government, and to 
44 request that the Honourable the Governor-in- Council will 
44 be pleased to cause the coinage in question to be prepared 
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“ at Fort St. George, if practicable, and transmitted to 
44 Penang. 

2. Specimens of coins are herewith transmitted. 

44 I have the honour to be. 

“ Sir, 

44 Your most obedient servant, 

“ Holt Mackenzie.- ” 

Thurston adds : — 

44 The mint records show that, in consequence of this 
44 correspondence, new punches and dies were made, and 
44 130,300 double pice, 136,700 single pice and 145,000 half 
44 pice struck for the Penang Government.” 

Thej r are not rare. They bear on the reverse in Arabic 
script “ Pulau Parang ” (i.e. Malay for 44 Island Penang ”). 

In 1828 there were further important administrative 
changes in the Island as a result of a visit thereto in 1827 of 
Lord William Bentinck (at that time Governor-General of 
India), who reduced most materially both the Military and 
Civil establishments : indeed, in 1829, the Straits Settlements 
ceased to be an independent Presidency and were placed under 
the control of the Government of Bengal. At any rate, in 
1828 appeared the final issue of Penang coinage: it was 
similar (save for date) in design and denominations to that of 
1825 and was probably also minted at Madras, was somewhat 
coarsely executed and seems to me to be made of a rather soft 
and easily abraded metal. 

With the issue of 1828 the Penang series ends and it was 
not until 1845, after every effort to force upon a protesting 
community its inappropriate Rupee and Anna currencj^ had 
failed, that the British' East India Company, reluctantly 
accepting the Dollar standard, began to coin, for the Straits 
Settlements as a whole, Cents, Half -Cents and Quarter Cents. 
These, the similar succeeding issue of 1862 and the later long 
lines of silver and bronze issued under the Colonial Office 
Administration constitute another — the Straits Settlements— 
series and do not form any part of the subject matter of the 
present observations. 

The following is a short descriptive account of the Penang 
issues. There is no actually unpublished piece mentioned, as 
reference to them all can be collected from the joint pages of 
Ruding, Millies, Atkins or Howorth. The diameters and 
weights given are those of the best preserved specimens in my 
own collection. 
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1786 (?) 

Copper. 

1. One Gent. Diana., 29 mill. Weight, 231' I. grs. Plain 
edge. Probably struck at Calcutta. Plate 1,1. 

Obverse. -^Within a plain line circle, the Bale-mark (i.e. 
Trade-mark) of the British East India Company. This, here, 
consists of a heart-shaped shield, surmounted by the figure 4. 
within which are the letters F (at top), E (at left, railed of! by 
a plain semi-circular line), / (at right, .similarly enclosed) and 
C (at bottom). The letters are the initials of the Failed fiasfc 
India Company. 

Reverse . — Blank. 

Note. — There is neither legend nor date on this rather 
rough piece, but Atkins attributes it to Penang and Ho worth 
gives it the date 1786 ; though the Island was only actually 
annexed on August 11 tlx of that year. It is possible (see 
Mr. Hay’s letter quoted above) that Captain Light took part of 
this money with him when he went to assume possession of 
the place. I have, however, at present, been unable to obtain 
any definite information about this coin either from the Indian 
Mints or the Indian Imperial Record Department ; but it may 
be taken as fairly certain that it was struck in or near 
Calcutta, where a mint was established in 1757. The coin 
must, I think, have been turned out in considerable quantity 
as it is not rare though very seldom found in first class 
condition. I had several worn specimens brought to me on 
my periodic visits to Penang during 1914-20. Fair examples 
can be bought in London for from Is. to 2s. It is Atkins’ 
No. 7, p. 206 ; vide Howorth, p. 33. 

1787 . 

Silver . 

2. Half-Dollar. Diam., 32 mill. (?). Plain edge. 

Obverse . — Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, the 

Bale mark of the Company : date thus <f J787 ” below ; a five- 
pointed star between the centre figures. 

Reverse . — Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, an 
inscription in Arabic script ; reading, according to Millies’ 
description of No. 6, <e Djezirah Perrinsa ab-Wailis.” i.e. 

Island Prince of Wales <c a truly barbarous phonetic 
transliteration,” says that learned numismatist. 

Note. — This is the so called Rupee ” of Atkins. It 
seems clear from Captain Light’s letter (quoted above) of 
June 20th, 1788. to the Governor-General of Bengal that these 
J, J and T l oth } Dollar silver pieces both of 1787 and -1788 were 
coined at the Company’s Mint in Calcutta. The issue of 1787 
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must, I think, have been a very small one, as all of the three 
denominations seem extremely rare : no specimens of this 
issue are in the cabinets of the British Museum or the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and none appeared in the sales of such well 
known Colonial collections as those of Messrs. Montagu (1892), 
Oholmley (1902), Lt.-Col. Leslie Ellis (1902). Murdoch (1913) 
or Caldecott (1912). Value probably £10. Neither of the two 
silver issues (i.e. of 1787 or 1788) is mentioned by Ending. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 1, p. 205 : vide Howorth, p. 33. 

3. Quarter -Dollar. Diam., 24 mill. (?). Plain edge. 
Similar to the Half-Dollar piece save for size. 

Note. — Value probably £5. This coin is Atkins’ “ Half- 
Rupee,” No. 2, p. 205 : vide Howorth, p 33. 

4. One-Tenth Dollar. Diam, 17 mill. (?). Plain edge. 
Similar generally to the Quarter- Dollar save for size, but on 
the Reverse the inscription is shortened and, according to 
Millies, describing the similar coin dated 1788, reads (evidently 
through lack of space) “ Djezirah ab-Wailis ”, i.e. £C Island of 
Wales”. 

Note. — Value probably £2-10-0. This coin is Atkins’ 
“ Quarter-Rupee,” No. 3, p. 205 : vide Howorth, p. 33. 

Copper. 

5. One Cent. Diam., 16*5 mill. Weight, 177*9 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate 1,2. 

Obverse. — Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, the 
Bale-mark of the Company: date, thus “ J787 ” below ; a 
rosette of eight dots between the centre figures. 

Reverse — Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, an 
inscription as on the Half-Dollar piece. 

Note. — It is as well here to observe with regard to the 
copper coinage issued under this date, that it would seem that 
(besides a peculiar variety mentioned by Millies) there were 
two very distinctly separate issues both of the One Cent and 
Half Cent pieces, but only one issue of the Quarter Cent piece, 
which was probably too small in size to be of practical use 
as a coin. * 

The main difference between these two issues is that in 
the one the centre figures of the date are separated by a 
rosette of dots, but in the other by a six-pointed star. Judging 
from the fact that the <c rosette ” type seems markedly rarer 
than the “ star” form, I have concluded that thef former was 
the earlier and less numerous issue. For some of the issues 
more than one die was used as there is noticeable variation in 
some pieces. 

From the application (referred to earlier) for a monetary 
advance for the minting of this coinage made in 1787 by the 
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Mint Master of the Calcutta Mint to the Government of Bengal, 
it seems clear that these issues were struck there. 

The one Cent piece of this issue from its weight evidently 
corresponds roughly to the three Kapang piece issued in 1786 
for the British Settlements in Sumatra. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 8, p. 206 ; vide Howorth, p. 33 : 
Marsden (p. 809) mentions “a small specimen in copper” 
bearing this date, but does not state the denomination : but 
this coin is mentioned by Millies, p. 99. The 1787 copper issue 
is not mentioned by R tiding. Value about 5s, 

6. One Gent. Diam.. 25*5 mill* Plain edge. Plate I, 3 
(obverse). 

Similar, generally, to No. .5, but in this coin the last figure 
of the date (i.e. te 7 ,? ) lies with its top towards the edge of the 
coin : also the shield is less pointed and the design in higher 
relief : the rosette has seven dots. 

Note.- — I have not seen this coin but it is described and 
figured by Millies, p. 99 and Plate II. fig. 20. It is not 
mentioned by Atkins or Howorth. 

7. One Cent. Diam., 26 mill. Weight, 146*9 grs. Plain 
edge . 

Similar, generally, to No. 5, but the centre figures of the 
date are separated by a six-pointed star. 

Note. — There was more than one die used in connection 
with this coin e.g : 

7 A. From the top of the figure 4 to the bottom of the 
shield, the length is 21 mill: the letters and figures are large 
and coarse, Plate I, 4 (obverse) 

7B. From the top of the figure 4 to the bottom of the 
shield, the length is 18*5 mill : the letters and figures are 
small and fine. Plate I, 5 (obverse). 

There are very likely further varieties of die, but I have 
not had the opportunity of examining together any large 
number of specimens. It is more often met with than the 
c< rosette” cent : value from about 2s. to 5s. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 9, p. 206 : he does not refer to 
any differences in die. Howorth does not even distinguish the 
specimens of these (or of the Half -Cent) pieces, in which the 
centre figures of the date are separated by a star, from those 
in which they are separated by a rosette. 

8. Half-Gent. Diam.. 18 to 20 mill. Weight. 75*2 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 6. 

Similar, generally, to No. 5, but, of course, a smaller coin ; 
the rosette has six dots. 

Note. — T here are very likely die variations, but I have 
not noticed any marked difference in the few specimens which 
I have compared together. 
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This coin is described and figured by Millies, p. 99 and 
PL II, fig. 19. It is Atkins’ No. 10, p. 206: vide Howorth, 
p. 33. Value about 2s. 6d. 

9. Half-Gent. Diam , 20*5 mill. Weight varies from 87*5 
to 66*6 gcs. Plain edge. Plate I, 7 (obverse). 

Similar, generally, to No. 7, but, of course, a smaller coin. 

Note. — This coin is Atkins’ No. II, p. 207. Value about 
25. 6(L 

10. Quarter Gent. Diam., 13*5 mill. Weight, 14*6 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate 1, 8. 

Obverse . — The Company’s Bale- mark with date “J787 ” 
below : no rosette or star. 

Reverse. — Abbreviated legend as in the One-tenth Dollar 
Silver piece. (No. 4.) 

Note. — This minute piece is very hard to find in good 
condition and is, generally, rather rare : value about 105. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 12, p. 206 : vide Howorth, p. 33 : 
it is not mentioned by Millies. 

1788. 

Silver . 

11. Half-Dollar. Diam., 32 mill. Weight 205*4 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate 1,9. 

Similar to No. 2 save for date*, the two centre figures are 
separated by a six-pointed star. 

Note. — This coin is Atkins’ cc Rupee,” No. 4, p. 204, 
where it is figured: vide Howorth, p. 33: not described by 
Millies. 

This is a very rare piece and seldom in the market : the 
present value is about £8. Specimens in the auction room 
have fetched £5-12-6. (Lot 172. Montague Sale, 1892): 
£4-14-0. (Lot 334. Choi ml ey sale, 1902, where it is figured 
in the catalogue PL II): £6. (Lot 225. .Ellis sale. 1902): 
£5-5-0 and £5-12-6. (Lots 301 and 302. Murdoch sale. 1903) : 
and £7-17-6. (Lot 231. Caldecott sale, 1912.) 

12. Quarter -Dollar. Diam., 24 mill. Weight, 103*9 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 10 (obverse). 

Similar to the Half-Dollar piece of the same date but, of 
course, smaller. 

Note. — In Marsden (p. 809) appear the following observa- 
tions which, evidently, from the weights given, refer to the 
Half-Dollar and Quarter-Dollar pieces Pulo Pinang or 
<! Prince of Wales Island. There are in the collection a few 
‘ f specimens of small silver coins struck in Bengal for the 
“ English Settlement at this place. On one side is the customary 
“ mark of the East India Company, with the date of 1788,. 
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'‘and on the other, in the Arabic character, the barbarous 
“words £ Jezirah Prans ab Wailis’ for * Prince of Wales’ 
“ Island The weight of the larger coin is 4 dwt. 4| gr, and 
of the smaller, 1 dwt. 18 gr.” 

This coin is Atkins’ “Half-Rupee”, No. 5 p. 205: vide 
Ho worth , p. 33: not described by Millies. 

This seems to be met with even more seldom than 
the Half-Dollar : present value about £5. At the Montagu 
sale (Lot 173) a specimen with one of No, 13 fetched £4-6-0; 
a similar lot at the Ellis sale (Lot 226) £4-10-0; another (with 
three examples of No. 13) at the Murdoch sale (Lot 303) 
£4*12-0 ; a fourth, at the Caldecott sale (Lot 233) £5-12-6. 

13. One-Tenth Dollar. Diam., 17 mill. Weight, 409 grs. 
Plain edge. 

Similar to the corresponding piece of 1788 but the two 
centre figures are separated by a six-pointed star. 

Note. — There are at least three impressions from different 
dies : e.g : 

13A. The date figures are high up on each side of the 
shield which is sharply pointed. Plate I, 11. 

13B. The date figures are smaller and much lower 
down on each side of the shield which is rounder; the star 
is also smaller. Plate I, 12. 

130. I have not seen the third form ; but, three specimens 
of these coins were sold at the Murdoch and Caldecott sales , 
where they are described as being from three varying dies : 
but I gather that this third variety has a small star and a 
broad toothed border. 

This coin is Atkins’ “ Quarter-Rupee,” No. 6, p. 206; 
vide Howorth, p. 33. 

It is described and figured by Millies, p. 98 and PL II, 
fig. 18. It is also described and figured by Marsden, p. 809 
and PL LIV, No. MOOXXXVIII. This is the only silver 
coin of the Penang series which can be regarded as other 
than extremely rare but, even so, it is very seldom met 
with : present value about £1. 

Three specimens at the Caldecott sale (Lot 233) fetched 
£ 1 - 17 * 6 . 

1 think it is fairly certain that the number of Half and 
Quarter Dollar pieces of 1788 which was struck was very small 
and that they hardly, if at all, ever passed into circulation : 
but, although such few specimens as I have personally 
seen have been in almost, if not quite, perfect condition, 
Messrs, Spink and Son, Ltd., inform me that they have had worn 
examples through their hands. With regard, however, to the 
One-Tenth Dollar of 1788 it is obvious, again, from what 
Captain Light wrote, that it enjoyed a considerable popularity 
and was coined in some quantity ; and the great majority of the 
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dozen or more pieces which I have handled have been clearly 
already in many pockets. 

1810 . 

Copper . 

No more coinage appeared for Penang until this year and 
I have already detailed above, so far as my information 
extends, the events which gave rise to its introduction. 

The design of the two denominations (i.e. One Cent and 
Half Cent) of coin which were adopted for circulation; was the 
same for both: it was selected from three Patterns two of 
which (including the one chosen) were by Lewis Pingo and the 
third by Matthew Boulton. 

Colonel Johnson informs me (in lit.) that in the Museum 
at the Royal Mint, London, there are sets of obverse and 
reverse matrices and punches corresponding to the One and 
Half Cent (or as he calls them c Pice ’ and k Half Pice’) 
pieces which went into currency and, also, that Pingo engraved 
the dies. 

The two unadopted patterns are very rare and valuable. 

14. One Cent (or Pice). Diam., 28 mill. Weight. 148*6 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 13. 

Obverse. — Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, the 
Arms, Crest, Supporters and Motto of the British East India 
Company : date in small figures in a curve below. The design 
of the arms portrayed consists of a heart-shaped shield carry- 
ing the cross of St. George : in the left hand upper quarter of 
the shield is a minute representation of the crowned shield of 
Great Britain ; the supporters are lions rampant, each bearing 
between the fore-paws a standard the flag of wdiich carries a 
St. George’s Cross : the lions stand on a scroll-work riband on 
which is the motto “ Auspicio Regis et Senatus Angliae ” : 
above the shield is the crest, i.e. a lion rampant to left stand- 
ing on a rope-pediment and holding a crown between its fore- 
paws. 

Reverse. — Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, a 
circle wreath of lily-cups which do not overlap each other and 
ran counter-clock- wise : within this wreath, in Arabic script 
“ Pulau Pinang ” (i.e. Malay for <c Island Penang ” ). 

This coin is only found either as a copper or bronzed 
Pattern and is rare : it was never adopted for circulation. It 
was, according to Ruding, designed by, or rather in the works 
of, the great mint-master Matthew Boulton of Birmingham 
(1728-1809). 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 15 p. 207, where it is figured: it 
is not referred to by Howorth but is described and figured by 
Ruding, VoL II. p. 450 and Supplement, Part II, PI. XVI, 
fig. 9; and by Millies, p. 100 and PI. II, fig. 21. Millies, who 
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apparently described this coin from the figure in Ruding, 
states that under the right foot of the lion of the crest is a 
ball. This ball certainly appears in Ruding’s engravings of 
both this coin and of No. 16 and is reproduced by Millies in 
his figures of the same coins and by Atkins in his drawings of 
Nos. 14 and 16. Rut, in the twenty or more actual specimens 
(patterns., proofs and currency) of Nos. 14, 15 and 16 which 
I have examined, there is no sign of any such bail; and I do 
not think it was engraved on any die. 

Value about £2 now : a bronzed specimen at the Ellis sale 
(Lot 229) fetched £1*6*0. 

15. One Cent (or Pice) . Diam., 28 mill. Weight, 144*5 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate II, 1, 

Obverse. — Within a beaded circle close to the edge, the 
Anns, Crest, Supporters and Motto of' the Company. The 
general design differs very greatly from No. 14. The Arms, etc. 
are all larger: the shield more elaborate: the riband carrying 
the motto differently arranged and the letters of the motto 
bigger: the figures of the date are in a straight line and are 
also larger. 

Reverse. — Within a beaded circle close to the edge, a circle 
wreath of lily- cups which, besides having more petals than 
those in No. 14 , overlap each other and run clock-wise. Within 
this wreath is an inscription as in No. 14. The wreath in this 
coin is much farther from the rim of the coin than in No. 14. 

Note. — This coin is rare and is only found as a copper or 
bronzed pattern : it was not adopted for circulation. It was 
produced at the Royal Mint in London and was designed by 
Mr. Lewis Pingo. This gentleman, a British subject, was well 
known as. a medallist and coin- engraver : was born in 1743 
and died at Camberwell on August 30th, 1830, at the age of 
eighty-seven. He was a son of one Thomas Pingo, whom he 
succeeded as Assistant Engraver at the Royal Mint, London, 
in 1776: three years later he was appointed Chief Engraver 
and remained in that position until 1815 when he was 
superannuated . y? A/ 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 14, p. 207 : present value about 
£2. A specimen in copper (from the Atkins collection) at the 
Ellis sale (Lot 227) brought £1-10-0 and a bronzed example 
(Lot 228) £1-1-0. It is not mentioned by Ruding, Millies or 
Howorth. 

16. One Cent (or Pice). Diam., 2S mill Weight, 146 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate II, 2. 

Obverse. — Similar, generally, to No. 14, but the design is 
enclosed within a beaded circle lying some little distance 
from the edge. The shield is also differently shaped and the 
flags held by the lion Supporters are larger. 

Reverse. — Similar, generally, to No. 14 but the inscription 
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lies within a beaded circle some little distance from the edge. 
The wreath is composed of lily* cups and leaves which overlap 
and run clock- wise. 

Note. — This coin was produced at the Royal Mint in 
London, being designed by Pingo, and was the type which was 
minted for circulation. Bronzed and copper proofs are known 
and are worth about £1 each. The circulated coin is fairly 
common and worth from Is to 2s. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 13, p. 206, where it is figured: 
vide Ho worth, pp. 33 and 34, on which latter page the Reverse 
is figured. It is also described and figured by Ending, 
VoL II, p. 405 and Supplement, PL XVI, fig. 10 : and by 
Millies, p. 100 and PL II, fig, 22. 

17. Half -Cent (or Half -Pice). Diam., 23*5 mill. Weight, 
7L9 grs. Plain edge. Plate I, 14. 

The design is similar to No 16, but, of course, the coin is 
smaller. 

Note. — This coin was produced at the Royal Mint, London 
from Pingo a s design and was put into circulation : copper 
proofs are known and are worth about £1 each. A proof 
specimen in copper at the Ellis sale (Lot 230) brought 15$. 
Circulated specimens are fairly common and are purchasable 
from Is to 2s. 6d. 

This coin is Atkins’ No 16, p. 207 : vide Howortli, p. 33. 
It is not referred to by R tiding or Millies. 

1824 . 

Copper. 

18. One-Third Cent. Diam., 21 mill. Plain edge. Plate 
II, 6. 

Obverse. — The Crest of the East India Company with the 
motto of the Company around ; (for description see No. 14). 

Reverse.— The value £< | cent” in four scripts arranged in 
the form of a cross, i.e. on the left, in English ; above, in Bougi 
(the writing of the Celebes Islands); on the right, in Arabic: 
and below, in Chinese. 

Note.— -This is an extremely rare coin. It is described 
and figured by Atkins on p. 191 as No. 213 under the heading 
“Miscellaneous Indian Coins ”: and of it he writes : “ This is 
an exceedingly rare piece, and as it only occurs in proof 
“condition was most probably only a pattern, and never issued. 

From the value being expressed in Chinese and Malay as well 
“as Persian, it was doubtless intended to circulate either in 
“ one of the Straits Settlements or in some portion of the 
“Eastern Archipelago.” See Introduction : Letter dated 
14-2-1824 from Resident, Singapore, to Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Bengal. It never was adopted for circulation. The 
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Master of His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, informs me (in lit. 
7-3-24) : “In an old register in the Die Department of this 
Mint I found rubbings of the dies prepared here and this 
44 enabled me to find the dies themselves. Both dies were 
^'marked in the register as ‘ unknown ’ and were not in 
“ juxtaposition as being the obverse and reverse of one parti- 
“ cular coin. 1 enclose rubbings of them for vour information.” 
[These rubbings showed the coin accurately. J. A. B.J The 
Master of this Mint adds ; “ Dies (for this coin) were prepared 
“ here (he. Calcutta) and sample coins struck therefrom and 
' <e sent to Singapore. The Mint Master, however, gave various 
“ reasons why the coins should not be supplied from this Mint. 
“ It appears that his recommendations were accepted and 
4 4 that coins of a different kind were really struck at Madras.” 
A specimen was sold as Lot 237 at the Caldecott sale in 
1912 for £1*164); whilst an example which formed part of 
Lot 236 in the Murdoch sale was figured in Plate 11 of the 
Catalogue. 

1825. 

■ ■ Copper. 

I have, in the Introduction, shown from contemporary 
correspondence the reasons why, so far as I can ascertain, the 
issue of 1825 was projected. It consisted of three denominations 
namely of Two, One and Half-Cent pieces. Until recently, it 
does not seem to have been accurately noticed where they were 
minted and Atkins, in referring, p. 207, to the Two Cent coin of 
this date remarks: ‘'Although several years later (i.e, than the 
1810 issue) this is not nearly such fine work as those preceding, 
et and is most probably of Colonial fabrication.” 

I think it is now clear that, from what appears in the 
Introduction, this issue was struck at Madras. 

The issue is not mentioned by Ending or Millies. 

None of the three pieces of this issue nor of the three 
similar pieces struck in 1828 are, in worn condition, uncom- 
mon : but none of them are seen often in extremely fine state. 
During my residence in Singapore from 1914 to 1920, I fre- 
quently came across abraded specimens of the Two and One 
Cent pieces of both issues in the rouleaux of modern One or 
Half-Cent coins of the Straits Settlements ; these latter, 
wrapped up in newspaper in neat rolls to the value of one dollar 
or fifty cents, were obtainable anywhere in the markets or 
bazaars as small change, and this wrapping often concealed 
and included strange coins which were thus passed on to the 
chagrin of the general public, but to the pleasure of the coin- 
collector. I found, in this way, several examples of the old 
Penang Two Cent pieces, pierced by natives with a large central 
circular hole, for enabling them conveniently to be carried 
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(with Chinese cash or other centrally pierced coins) on a wire 
or cord. 

19. Two Cents . Diam., 31 *5 mill. Weight, 292*7 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate II, 4. 

This coin is, save for elate, similar in design to the One 
Cent currency piece of 1810 (No 16), but is, of course, much 
larger. It is of coarser workmanship. This coin is Atkins’ 
No. 17, p. 207 : vide Ho worth, pp. 33 and 34. Value about 
2s. 

20. One Cent . Diam., 28 mill. Weight, 139 grs. Plain 
edge. 

Similar, generally, to No. 18, but of course, smaller. This- 
coin is Atkins’ No. 18, p. 207 : vide Ho worth, pp. 33 and 34. 
It is common : value about is. 

21. Half -Cent. Diam., 24*5 mill. Plain edge. Plate II, 3. 

Similar, generally, to No. 19, but, of course, smaller. This 

coin is Atkins’ No. 19, p. 207 ; vide Ho worth, pp. 33 and 34. 
It seems a difficult coin to find : value 2s. M. 

1828. 

Copper. 

This issue consisted, like that of 1825, of Two, One and 
Half-Cent pieces and, save for the date, the coins of both issue 
are almost exactly similar. I do not, at present, know with 
certainty where the 1828 issue was minted ; but Colonel Johnson 
informs me that he lias not found any evidence that it was 
struck at the Royal Mint, London and that it has hitherto 
been assumed that it was executed at Calcutta : but I think 
that it was struck, like the 1825 issue, at Madras. 

22. Two Cents. Diam., 31*5 mill. Weight, 290*4 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate IT, 7. 

Similar, generally, to No. 18. save for date. This coin is 
Atkins’ No. 20, p. 107 : vide Howorth. pp. 33 and 34. It is 
fairly common : value about 2s. 

23. One Gent. Diam., 28 mill. Weight, 146 grs Plain 
edge. Plate II, 8. 

Similar, generally, to No. 19. save for date. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 21, p. 207 : vide Howorth. pp. 33 
and 34. 

It is fairly common : value about Is. 6d. 

24. Half-Cent. Diam.. 24*5 mill. Weight. C9 7 grs. Plain 
edge. Plate II, 9. 

Similar, generally, to No. 20, save for date. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 22, p. 207; vide Howorth, pp. 33 
and 34. Not often met with rvalue about 2s. 

It is, unfortunately, in Patna, not possible to consult, at 
present, full Numismatic Publications, as the Library of the 
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Patna Museum is still in its infancy : in consequence the author 
has had, largely, to 'rely upon his own works of reference. He 
would like to record his most cordial thanks, for the help 
accorded to him in the compilation of this paper, to the 
authorities of the London, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
Mints; to the Governments of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras: 
to the British Museum, and the Indian Museum, Calcutta; the 
Raffles Museum. Singapore, Straits Settlements; Mons. J. 
Schulman of Amsterdam, and many other private correspond- 
ents who, by their kind help, have enabled the author to 
produce what, after more than five years* investigation, is hoped 
to be the most full account of the coins of Penang which has 
vet been put together. 

Patna , India. John A. Bucknill, 

February . 1924. 
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248. ] Some observations on the Metrology of the 
early Sultans of DehlI. 

On pages 73 and 74 of his “ Coins of India,” Mr. C. J. 
Brown has incorporated certain conclusions which have been 
arrived at by Mr. Nevili and myself in regard to the metrology 
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of the early Sultans of Debit. As these conclusions are 
radically different from those laid down by Thomas in his 
“ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi ” and accepted 
without demur during the last fifty years, we wish to put before 
the Numismatic Society of India our reasons for challenging 
the pronouncements of that distinguished numismatist. 
“Some new evidence ’"writes Mr. Thomas (p. 3) “ has lately 
“ come to light in the journals of western travellers in India 
“ during the first half of the eighth century of the Hi j rah, 
“ which coincides in a singular manner with the data afforded 
“ by the weights and intrinsic contents of existing coins; so 
“ that we are now in a position to maintain with confidence 
“ that the scheme of coinage, adopted by Altamsh from pos- 
“ sibly conflicting native traditions, recognised the use of gold 
“ and silver pieces of equal weights. The intentional mint 
“ standard must have ranged very closely upon the 175 grains 
“ Troy, which amount can be nearly told in the balance by 
“ the better specimens to be found in modern cabinets : a 
“definite weight also, for which there was high authority in 
“ the Sata rakiika or 'one hundred rati 9 divisional term, which 
* appears in early post-Vedic Commentaries. ...... The silver 

“ tanka which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 
“Indian Gunja seeds ( Abrus precalorius) , was never divided in 
“ practice by any number than 64. The favourite subdivisional 
“ current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 1/8 
“ or 8/64, which latter denomination it preserved in the Hasht 
“ kani or e eight kanis," the counterpart and correspondent of 
“ eight Jltals , 64 of which also fell into the general total of 
“ a tankah. And here it would seem that more purely indi- 
“ genous traditions had to be reconciled to intermediate Aryan 
“ innovations. The new Tankah might rule and regulate its 
“ own subdivisions, but it does not seem to have been able to 
“ emancipate itself from the old silver Parana of 32 ratls of 
“ Mann’s code, which maintained its own weight of 58 grains, 
“ in independent isolation, down to the time of Muhammad 
“ bin Tughlaq. So intuitive in the native mind was the idea 
“of reckoning by fours , the £ Gunda 9 of the modern indigene, 
4i that gold and silver were supposed to conform to some 
“ such law, being estimated theoretically, whatever the current 
“rate may have been at any given moment, at 1:8. So 
“also the silver piece was divided into 8 (or primarily S x 8) 
“ and the copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 
“ fals to the l/64th of a tankah. The Quaternary scale, in 
“ short, was all pervading ; there was no escaping the inevitable 
“4s, 16s, 32s and 64s, which, having survived alike Aryan 
“intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still flourish undis- 
“ turbed by the presence of British decimals.” 

On p. 220 Mr. Thomas further writes : “ The retention by 
“ Altamsh, so unreservedly, of local systems of reckoning in the 
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44 minor sums up to the measure of the tankali , would seem 
“ necessarily to imply that the latter weight itself formed a 
<£ definite unit, both theoretically, and practically, in the pre- 
44 existing monetary computations. This is a concession which 
44 could not previously have been claimed, as Altamsh might 
<f have been supposed to have retained a leaning to Ghaznavi 
“ standards, and the new tankali might well have stood for a 
4 4 double dirham. The turning point however in this identifi- 
44 cation depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the true 
41 Indian unit, the rati as recognised at the period in the exact 
44 locality of the metropolitan mint, and it is not impossible that 
44 the coins themselves may aid in fixing this still indeterminate 
44 quantity. The query the l presents itself as to how many 
44 rails of gold and silver this Uinlcah was estimated to contain. 

4 4 The first answer within reasonable limits suggested by the 
44 progression of jours in the table just given (from the Mam* 
44 liku4-dbsar by Shaikh Mubarak) would be 9.6; but it is a 
44 very singular fact that the old tables of weights in Mann 
4 4 do introduce a decimal element after 32 rails in the silver 
44 weight and after 320, rails in the gold weigh meats, the latter 
44 having already felt something of the decimal action in the 
44 initial use of 5 raids to a mash a, and finally we have an abso- 
44 lute silver satamana or 100 mana weight. A very important 
44 bit of collateral evidence is contributed by the subsequently 
44 devised 6 adalds , whose weights are much more closely defined 
44 both in the beautiful silver coins of Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
44 and in the better specimens of the brass tokens which were 
44 designed to replace these 50 kanl pieces in the general circula- 
44 tion. These coins, as a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
44 140 grains and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
44 weight represents the 80 rati gold suvarna equally with the 
44 copper Karsha of Manu’s tables. ... . If the former association 
44 is conceded, my estimate of the rail at 1*75 grains falls in 
44 with singular evenness, for the *ddaU , 80 x 1*75= 140. for the 
44 silver tankali or sataraktika 100 x 1*75= 175. ” 

Thomas in effect lays down the following principles : — 

(а) The gold and silver tankas are of equal weight. 

(h) The tanka weighs 100 rails. 

(c) The rati — T75 grains, giving a tanka of 175 grains. 

(d) The tanka is divided into 64 parts, each part being 

known as a kanl ov jital. 

( e ) The ratio of gold to silver is 1 : 8. 

(/) The ratio of silver to copper is 1 : 64. 

With (a) there can be no disagreement — the coins them- 
selves supply conclusive evidence on this point. 

(б) Thomas’s reasons for adopting this standard appear to 
be that the tanka was a local unit found in existence by Altamsh 
and adopted by him, that a 44 hundred rati” divisional term 
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“ appears in early post-Vedie Commentaries ” and that “ the old 
ic tables of weights in Mann Jo introduce a decimal element after 
“ 32 rails in silver weights and after 320 rails in the gold weigh- 
46 ments. the latter having already felt something of the decimal 
<c action in the initial use of 5 rails to 1 masha and finally we 
“ have an absolute silver satamana or 100 mana weight.” We 
may admit that the tanka, was based on an existing local stand- 
ard but the application of post-Vedie and Manu weights to the 
metrology of the thirteenth century Muhammadan conquerors 
appears to us singularly fanciful and unconvincing. Nor is it 
consistent with the evidence of the coins themselves. In this 
connection, however, it has to be remembered that Thomas 
had not the advantage of dealing with such an extensive series 
of coins as now exists. At the time he wrote the Chronicles 
there were no fractional silver pieces of the early Sult.ans known 
to him. It is these fractional pieces which assist us materially 
in disposing of the \Q0-ratl tanka. A paper published in 
Numismatic Supplement No. XXVII (191b) gives a summary 
of the early small silver pieces then known and few have been 
discovered since. They fall very clearly into four categories : — 

1. Half tanka about 83 grs. 

2. One-third of a tanka about 56 grs. 

3. One-sixth of a tanka about 28 grs. 

4. One-twelfth of a tanka about 14 grs. 

A small gold piece of 55 7 grs. in the British Museum 
(Num. Ohron., 1921, Pts. Ill and IV, p. 346) goes to show a 
similar division in the gold coinage. These indicate the 
introduction of division by 3s as well as by the traditional 4s, 
and open the way to the acceptance of a 9 6 -rati tanka , which 
Thomas himself admits is the standard which would first 
suggest itself to one enquiring into the number of rails 
composing a tanka. With a 9 6-rati tanka the four classes of 
small coins would be pieces of 48, 32, 16 and 8 rails. They 
would not fib into a 100 rati scale. Further they provide a 
place for the 32 -rati <c purana ” which Thomas's theory 
admittedly isolates as a concurrent piece of money, detached 
from the ordinary currency. 

That this scale, 96 rails ~ l tola, was no stranger to 
Indian currency we know from the memoirs of Babur, who 
found it in existence, when he arrived in India. It is permis- 
sible to hold, when the view is corroborated by the coins 
themselves and there is no evidence to the contrary, that the 
same scale was in force two and three centuries earlier, 
whether the official weight of the rati had undergone any 
change or not in the interval We know from Ferishta, whose 
evidence on this point there seems no good reason for doubt- 
ing, that in the days of ‘ Alau-d-dm Muhammad at any rate 
(i.e. early in the fourteenth century) the tanka weighed a tola* 
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We may therefore assume with confidence that the imperial 
metropolitan tanka weighed 96 rails. We say" metropolitan ” 
advisedly, for the weight of a tola in rails differs largely in 
different contiguous districts at the present time and may 
well have done so in the earlier days. 

(c) The translation of the weight standard of Indian 
coinage from rails to grains Troy is of secondary importance 
and is mainly useful as a check. The Indian unit was a 
rail (the red or white seed of the plant Abms prec a ter- 
ms) . The weights of the rati are not constant and may vary 
from 1]- grains to 2 grains. For the Dehll coinage the rati 
weight adopted was probably the one current in the locality. 
To decide what this weight was ingrains it will be sufficient if 
we can select the most convenient weight within certain limits 
imposed by the coins themselves There can he little doubt 
that the weight adopted by Thomas for his tanka — 175 grains — 
was too high. Recent 'experiments conducted with 68 gold 
tankas in fine condition, covering the period 664 to 799 A.H., 
give an average of 168*24 grains, the highest individual 
weights being 170 02 grs. in the case of a coin of Firoz Shah 
Zafar and 170*01 grains yielded by a particularly brilliant coin 
of Firoz Shah. The same weight is reached by a solitary silver 
tanka of the latter Sultan, which barely outweighs a tanka of 
‘ Ala u-d- din Muhammad ; but the average of the same number 
of silver coins, to all outward appearances in equally good 
condition and covering the same period, is only 166*63 grains. 
There is also a solitary gold coin of Muhammad bin Sam in 
Mr. Nevill’s cabinet— the earliest known gold piece of the 
revised Muhammadan standard — which weighs 172*18 grs. It 
may be conceded that all Indian coins owing to the absence of 
any milled edge and the somewhat crude methods of striking, 
lend themselves to sweating. It is always necessary therefore 
to allow for a small loss of weight even in coins of apparently 
brilliant condition. The maximum weights given above indi- 
cate that the tanka of 96 rails weighed something between 
171 and 173 grs. Within those limits it Is permissible to 
adopt an arbitrary rati weight in grains, provided that it fits 
in with the ascertained weights of the coins themselves. We 
have come to the conclusion that the weight that should be 
adopted is 1 rati = 1*8 grain, at any rate up to the invasion 
of Timur. The official weight of the present rati is 1*875 
grains. We know that in Calcutta in 1848 the official weight 
of the rati was 1*796 grains. According to Prof. Hodivala the 
Mughal tola weighed between 185 and 186 grains, giving a rati 
of 1*9375 grains. There is good reason to suppose that the 
imperial tola was raised in weight after 800 A.E. and again by 
Sher Shah. The weight we have chosen would give a tanka- 
tola of 172*8 grains, an 80 rati piece of 144 grains and a 32 rail 
piece of 57*6 grains. This scale accords with known coin 
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weights better than that adopted by Thomas. For example a 
rati of P75 grains means an 80 rati piece of 140 grains, and a 
32 rail piece of 56 grains, and in support of his standard 
Thomas points to the “ 140 grain ” piece f adali ) of Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq and the 56 grains “parana.” Unfortunately for 
this view, however, we know from the coins themselves that 
the ci ** adali s ” frequently weigh more than 140 grains (vide 
Num. Supp. XXXV article 220) and similarly the * 6 purana ” 
is often met with weighing over 56 grains. We know of no 
instances where weights of 144 grains and 57 -6 grains are 
exceeded by these coins. 

(d) The assumption by Thomas that there was a coin 
denominated “ ham ’’ illustrates his tendency to look for some 
archaic derivative for his metrological standards rather than 
accept the explanation which lies nearest to hand. 

He concluded that the tanka was divided into 64 Jitals 
or hams and adduced in support of his conclusion the fact 
that in Tetugu and Canarese the word Jcdni means 1/64 th. 
Professor Hodivala has however pointed out that kanl ” is 
nothing more than a termination misread for “ ganl.” Thus 
yaganl means a single piece ” dugani , “ a double piece,” hasht- 
gdnl / “ a piece of eight ” and so on. c< Yaganl ” “ dugani ” are 
ordinary Persian expressions and Persian names were chosen 
for the subdivisions of the tanka , e.g. hasht, shash, etc. The 
questions then are — What was the unit for which yaganl ” 
stood and eight of which were represented by the hasht -gam ? 
And how many of these units went to make up the silver tanka ? 
The first point is settled by Shaikh Mubarak in his Masdliku-l- 
ubsar , extracts from the French translation of which are 
quoted bv Thomas on p. 238 (n) of the f ‘ Chronicles ” and 
later by Shamsh-i-Siraj (Thos., p. 278). 

The former writes : — 

“ Une piece, qui est la moitie du dirhem Sultani, se nomme 
yaganl (piece d‘un) efc vaut un djital “Le dirhem Sultani 
vaut le tiers dTm dirhem shashgani. . . .qui equivaut aux trois 
quarts du dirhem hashtganx.” Le tanka d’argent comprend 
huit dirhems hashtganls.” 

It is on this last passage that Thomas relies to support 
his conclusion that the silver tanka w r as divided into 64 jitals 
or kams, a division which had the attraction of the “ inevit- 
able 4s.” from which he thought there was no escaping in 
Indian metrology. And at first glance it certainly does 
suggest a tanka of 64 jitals. Some colour is also given to the 
same view by the list of coins current in the time of Flroz 
Shah given by Shamsh-i-Siraj in his Tarlkh-i- Flroz Shahl.” 

A ext in the scale to the Jf iankcL-i-nugra '* he mentions 
;; sikka-i-chihal- o Jiashtgdni ” which if the tanka were 64 jitals 
would be a fths tanka. 

It is our considered view on the other hand that the 
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evidence when examined does not warrant the assumption of 
a tanka of (54 jifals. 

In the first place the passage in the Masaliku-l-ahsar f; le 
tanka d' argent comprend hunt dirhems hashfcganis ” is definitely' 
contradicted by another passage in the same work which runs 
s< 800 Toumans dont chacun vaut 10,000 dinars (dinar was the 
term applied to silver as well as gold tankas — here silver is 
meant), et le dinar 6 dirhems; en sorte que cette so mine se 
monbait a 8 millions de dinars cou rants ou 48 millions de 
dirhems./’ This is very precise and the equation is doubly 
repeated. We are therefore justified in thinking it possible 
that either the “huit” in the former passage was a mistake 
for “six or that the word hashtganl ” should have been 
• * sh ash gain/ 5 There is in Persian writing considerable 
similarity between “hasht” and “abash” and the suggested 
emendation of shashgdnis for hasliigdnh is not far fetched, 
having regard to the very definite equation given elsewhere in 
Shaikh Mubarak’s work. It would seem too that the ■“ shash- 
gani” was a popular coin in Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign as 
well as m that of his successor ; for Shaikh Mubarak goes on to 
say.** Ainsi lei monnaies d’ argent (note the metal) en usage dans 
1 Tnde, sont au nombre de six ; savoir 3e shanzdaganl, le 
duazdaganl, le hashtganl, Ie shashganl, le sultanl et le y again 
.... Ges trois especes de dirhems (presumably he refers to the 
last three mentioned by him) ont cours dans la commerce et 
sont regues universellement.” 

The passage in the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shdhi is a little more 
difficult to explain. The 48»ganl piece apears to be described 
as a coin distinct from the tanka-i-nugm. There is however the 
significant addition to the word “ 48-ganI ” of £ sikka/ 5 Now 

and in Persian manuscripts, where dots are generally 
omitted, are very similar and are very likely to be mistaken 
one for the other. Thomas himself has misread “sikka” as 
“ tanka ” on the coin No. 301 of his “ Chronicles/ 1 It is there- 
fore not impossible that the word used by Shamsh-i-Siraj was 
“ tanka-i-48 gam.” In the alternative, as in Persian the word 
may mean " or ” as well as “and,” the passage may perhaps 

be interpreted “ the tanka of silver, i.e, a coin of 48-ganx.” It 
is to be noted also that while the term “ sikka ” (commonly 
applied to the silver tanka) is used for the 48-ganI piece, the 
term applied to all the other lesser denominations is “ muhr " 
[query, an expression to denote billon coins of token value ?] 

Moreover, on the assumption of a 6i~gdni tanka a piece of 
4 S-gdni would be almost meaningless, lb is natural enough to 
suppose that the first division of the tanka would be into halves, 
and it is significant that while we have the 25-gdni (Southern), 
and 24-gam (Northern), there is no mention at all of a 32 -gani 
piece. "wy y:: •/ ' . 
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Ferishta has told us, in writing of ‘Alau-d-dln Muhammad’s 
reign, that the tanka comprised 50 jitals. We get a remark- 
able corroboration of this in Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s token 
coin (No. 196 of the “Chronicles”) which is described as a 
“ tanka-i-])&n] ah gain ” i.e. 50 jitals. 1 These coins all hail from 
the mint of Daulatabad in the Deccan. Similarly the “ nisfe ” 
— the half piece (No. 204 of the Chronicles), which would 
correspond to Shamsh-DSiraj’s “25-gam” piece, was also 
struck at Daulatabad. Was then the tanka differently sub* 
divided in Daulatabad and Dehli ? We think that the evidence 
is clear that it was. Leaving aside the 48-gam piece, Shamsh- 
i-Siraj gives the following coins as current in Flroz Shah’s 
time — 25 gams, 24 gains, 12 gains, 10 gams, 8 gams, 6 ganls, 
and one jiiai. They will not all work into one scale of 50 jitals 
to the tanka . We cannot contemplate a currency with sub- 
divisions of 24/50ths, i2/50ths, 8/50fchs or 6/50ths. The 2.5-ganl 
and 10-gam on the other hand clearly fit in with the 50 jital 
scale, whereas they are highly inconvenient subdivisions of 
either a 64 or a 48 jital tanka . Similarly the ct 6-gani ” piece 
will not go well with a 64 jital tanka . We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that there were two different scales in force 
in Dehli and the Deccan, the former of 48 and the latter of 
50 jitals to the tanka. We have shown that Shaikh Mubarak’s 
evidence is to the effect that under the Dehli scale the tanka 
consisted of six dirhams. These dirhams could hardly be any- 
thing but hashtgdnis. This would also lead us to a tanka of 
48 jitals. Firishta was a Deccani. He would therefore be 
likely to be more conversant with and more likely to record 
the scale in force in Daulatabad than the Dehli scale. 

To sum up, we are of opinion that in the reign of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq (possibly in that of ‘ Alau-d-dm Muhammad, 
though this has yet to be proved from the coins) the jital 
was in Dehli l/48th of a tanka, i.e. 2 rails, while in the Deccan 
50 jitals went to the tanka. 

We cannot however assume that on this account the jital 
was of the same value in the time of the earlier Sultans. On 
the contrary such evidence as there is indicates that it was not. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the fact that Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, when he— if it was he — remodelled the coinage, 
should adopt the term jital to express a lower value than it 
had hitherto borne. In Akbar’s time the jital had fallen still 
further to l/25th of a dam, i.e. l/i000th of a rupee. The tanka 
itself became a copper denomination. Such changes are not 


1 Thomas thinks these 50-gam pieces are meant, as shown by their 
weight, to represent the ‘adZ?. But in the first place the word used on the 
poin is definitely tanka and secondly a 50-gam piece on Thomas’s own. 
standards of weight could not have weighed more than 136 odd grains ; 
64 : 175 : : 50 ; 136*7. 
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■unusual. The English £. s. d., descendants of the copper libra, 
■the gold solidus and the silver denarius, are a familiar example. 

The testimony in Indian histories that the jital was a 
current coin in the seventh century A.H. and not merely a 
money of account is abundant, and we do not propose to 
elaborate this point. The nature of the frequent references to 
plals in the extracts from the Indian historians published by 
Elliot and Dowson makes this conclusion inevitable. The 
question for discussion is — what was the value of the jital in the 
7th Century A.H ? Thomas came to the conclusion (p. 47 of 
the “ Chronicles”) that the jital was fi< merely a continuation 
of the old Hindu Dehllwals, without however accepting any 
necessary identity between the palpable coins and the money 
of account.” The reason for this reservation is not obvious. 

We agree with the view that jital and Dehliwal were 
merely two names for the same coin, the former being the later. 
As Thomas points out, the author of the Taju-l-Maasir, who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century A.H. <£ refers his 
money value nearly exclusively to Diiliwals while Minhaju-s- 
“ Si raj who had more extensive and later experiences reckons 
“his totals in jitals and tankas of silver.” The origin of the 
term jital is obscure. Some light may perhaps be thrown on 
it by a small anonymous copper coin which has recently come 
to light. It came from the Kurram valley and bears the 
legends “ jital vaganl ” and “ zarb Akarman ” in what appear 
to be early seventh century A.H. characters. There is also 
some reason on palatograph ical grounds for doubting the assig- 
nation of the “ jital yaganl,” figured as No. 207 in the “ Chroni- 
cles,” to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. In type as 
well as script this coin appears to belong to an earlier period. 
The possibility is indicated that the jital was the unit of the 
copper currency in the frontier regions and that the name was 
introduced by the Muhammadans and applied by them to the 
unitary coins they found current in Hindustan, viz. the Dehll- 
wals, When Altamsh laid the foundations of afresh coinage 
with a Uvnka of 96 rails , the Dehllwals had become too firmly 
established as current coin to be ignored and had to be incor- 
porated into the new currency, their weight of 32 rads readily 
falling into the revised scheme. W 7 hat subdivision of. the tanka 
they formed cannot be laid down with any confidence; but 
judging from the results of an assay made by Thomas (Chroni- 
cles p. 327) of 12 billon coins of Nasiru-d-dln Mahmud of the 
32 -rail class, which gave an average yield of silver per coin of 
nearly 32| grains, we hazard the opinion that the Dehliwal or 
jital represented 3 /12th of the tanka, or in other words was the 
equivalent of a “ masha.” Thus they would correspond to 
the tiny silver pieces of 14*4 grains which have been already 
noticed. Thomas's view seems to be that these coins of mixed 
silver and copper were not definite subdivisions of the tanka , 
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but relied for their value iu every day use on the determina- 
tion in each case bv buyers and sellers of the amount of silver 
in the coin (Chronicles p. 229). From this view we wish to 
record our complete dissent. Not only is it both inconceivable 
to European ideas as Thomas admits, and without parallel in 
the East, but we refuse to believe that the Indian public would 
tolerate a state of affairs which would be a source of perpetual 
confusion and place the ordinary person entirely at the mercy 
of the money-changer. In article 215 of the Numismatic 
Supplements to the J.A.S.B. it has been explained that homo- 
geneity in billon pieces is practically unattainable. It need 
therefore be no occasion for surprise that some of the billon 
coins were more coppery than others of the same weight and 
type and vice versa. But that such coins were intended to 
and did pass at one and the same value appears to us incontest- 
able. The statement made by Thomas appears to have been 
based on the great difference in appearance at the present day 
between coins of the same weight bearing identical legends, 
blit these same coins when newly issued may well have had an 
appearance to all intents and purposes similar in colour, and 
the actual admixture of silver in any one specimen could not 
have been determined save by assay. The tables given on 
pp. 359 and 368 of the Chronicles ’ illustrate the deceptiveness 
of outward appearance; for at first sight any coin of Bahlol 
would seem to have a larger silver content than the later 
issues of Sikandar Lodi, whereas the assay shows a contrary 
result. 

(e) Thomas’s views on this point are given on pp. 231 to 
238 of the Chronicles. They are briefly that in the seventh cen- 
tury A. EL the normal rate of exchange between silver and gold 
tankas was eight to one, but that owing to the influx of gold as 
a result of the conquests in the Deccan, the value of that metal 
depreciated and when Muhammad bin Tugbjaq came to the 
throne he revised the coinage to meet this depreciation; 
adopting a 7: 1 rate of silver to gold and introducing a new 
heavier gold coin, the dinar of 2QJ grains, and anew lighter sil- 
ver coin in the l adli of 140 grains. In this manner eight of the 
old silver tankas would still be required to buy the new gold 
dinar while the latter would exchange for ten of the : adlis. He 
would explain I bn Batu tab’s definite statement that the rate 
iu the latter part of Muhammad’s reign was 10: 1 by suggest- 
ing that lie was referring to the £ add . 

The arguments by which he seeks to establish this position 
are far from easy to follow, and are indeed vitiated at the outset 
by being based on premises which are demonstrably incorrect, 
in the first place, as we have shown, the ' adli cannot have been 
a piece of only 1 40 grains. Further the weight of the old tanka 
can hardly have been as high as 175 grains. Nor is it possible 
to assume that the new dinar weighed just 200 grains, for the 
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simple reason that many heavier specimens are known. If 
it be conceded that the tanka consisted of 96 and not of 
1Q0 rails 1 it is probable that the new gold coin would he de- 
vised to comprise an even number of rails. Judging by the 
weight '.of the coins, this number was 112, i.e. 96 + 16 which 
with a rail of 18 grains would require a coin of 201*6 grains; 
a figure which admirably corresponds to ascertained facts. 

There is no historical information, so far as we know, as to 
the rate of exchange in the time of the earlier Sultans. Ibn 
Bat Utah has however stated categorically that in the latter 
part of Muhammad’s reign (he came to India in 734 A HL) 
the ruling rate was 10 : 1. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that he had the "adli in his mind when he made this 
statement. The l adM seems to have been a short-lived coin. 
.Specimens are very scarce and are known only of 7*25, 726 and 
727 A.H., whereas we have silver tankas of all hut one of the 
years from 725 to 734, after which they seem to have been 
replaced by a billon currency. It has also to he home in mind 
that ‘Alau-d-dui Muhammad struck very large numbers of silver 
tankas (they are indeed still by far the commonest of the silver 
coins of the Sultans), and so added to the large stocks left by 
Nasiru-d-din Mahmud and Balkan, all of which must have been 
still doing service in Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign. Appar- 
ently it was never the practice of the Sultans to recall the 
coins of their predecessors, and the large stocks of existing 
tankas may well be one reason for the restricted issues of silver 
coins by the Tughlaqs, a fact supported by their rarity* 
We may therefore safely assume that it was 10 of the silver 
tankas , not ( adlis which went to a gold tanka. Is there then any 
ground for thinking that a different rate was prevalent during 
the early part of the reign ? The reasons suggested are two; — 
(1) that the spoils of the Deccan must have caused a fall in the 
value of gold, (2) that this fall is reflected in the issue of the 
dinar and "adit That there was a preponderating increase in 
the stocks of gold as compared with silver in consequence of the 
Deccan conquests we take leave to doubt, when we consider the 
enormous issues of silver tankas hy * Alau-din Muhammad, whose 
spoil from the .South probably exceeded anything acquired by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq. But if there was, that increase, as 
Thomas himself points out, must have commenced thirty years 
before and we should have expected a revision of the standard 
long before Muhammad bin Tughlaq. A great deal of the Deccan 
gold went into the imperial coffers and seems to have been 
absorbed by lavish use in the palace itself if we may judge by 
contemporaneous accounts. The Sultans were absolute mon- 

1 An additional reason against Thomas’s adopted weight of 175 grains 
is that, at 90 rath to the tanka, it would give an unmanageable rati 
of l '82291(5 grains. , 
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archs and absolutism plays a large part in preserving the steadi- 
ness of the ratio of gold to silver (vide Macdonald’s Evolution of 
Coinage 1916, p. 39). That it did remain steady during the 
whole of the seventh century is evident from the uniformity 
throughout that period of the gold and silver tankas, and we 
can find no substantial reason for thinking that the rate was 
any other than that of 10 to 1, as sl ated by I bn Batutah. 
Colonel Yule has accepted this as the normal rate during the 
seventh century. He has indeed suggested that the rate fell 
to 7 : 1 in Muhammed bin Tughlaq’s time, and he supports his 
view by suggesting that the new dinar and ‘ adli were intro- 
duced in order to preserve the familiar ratio of ten silver pieces 
to one gold. This suggestion however relies for its plausibility 
on Thomas’s weights of the tanka, dinar and : adli which we have 
demonstrated to be incorrect. Ten of the Jullis of 80 ratis 
would not exchange for a gold dinar of 112 ratis at the ratio 
of 7 : 1. An important fact that seems to have been ignored 
by both Thomas and Yule is that the gold and silver tankas 
were being issued concurrently with the new pieces, apart from 
the absence of any attempt to call in the vast mass of silver 
coinage not forty years old and still in common use. It is 
hardly conceivable that this should have been done if the 
ratio had been revised. It is suggested that the natural 
explanation of the new pieces is that they were merely additions 
to the series of current coins. Why then go out of the way to 
look for any other ? Muhammad evidently took a special inter- 
est in his coinage, as the varied character of his coins shows, and 
there is nothing surprising in his adding two new pieces of 
different values from those already in existence. They also fit 
readily into the currency, for, at the rate of 10 ; 1, twelve Jidlis 
of 80 ratis would be equivalent to 10 silver tankas or one gold 
tanka of 96 ratis and fourteen to one dinar of 112 ratis. It is 
true that the heavy gold dinar bears no exact relation to the 
old silver tanka of 96 rails, but this was probably a reason for 
the early disappearance of the new gold piece. 

(/) The extracts quoted at the beginning of this paper 
scarcely do more than imply that the ratio of copper to silver 
favoured by Thomas was 6# : I, but that this was his view is 
clear from other passages in the Chronicles, e.g. p. 867. His 
main argument for this standard appears to be that the tanka 
11 was never divided in practice by any other number than 64.” 
This is in itself insufficient and has been shown to be fallaci- 
ous. In the days of the Suns we get a definite ratio of 72 to 1 , 
but it seems probable that in the earlier Muhammadan times 
copper, which was extensively found in India and formed a 
larger proportion of the coinage than silver, was less rather 
than more valuable as compared with silver. We do not think 
that the copper coins of the early Sulfcans were at any time 
mere tokens like the English penny. The evidence of the coins 
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indicates that the standard adopted by the Muhammadans was 
tri-hietallicv i e. that the gold, sil ver and copper coins bore a true 
relation to each other in terms of their accepted metal value. 
We have found that the gold rail was deemed equivalent to ten 
silver rails, and it remains to ascertain how many rails of 
copper were taken as equivalent to on e rail of silver. Here 
we must seek for help from the coins themselves If we take 
the copper coin of the highest weight we find that the type 
remains constant from Altamsh to Muhammad bin Tnghlaq. 
Presumably then the coin is a good guide to the copper stand- 
ard. The weight of these coins runs from (id to 71 grains, and 
if allowance is made for wear and tear, an original weight of 
72 grains would be quite conceivable. ' This, at the rate we have 
given reasons for adopting, would be equal to 40 rails. As- 
suming however that copper was less valuable than in the Sun 
times., when possibly the currency became bi metallic owing 
to the adoption of an arbitrary value for copper, the ratio 
of 40 : 1 would be too low. A ratio of 80 : 1 would be more 
likely. At this rate the rail of silver would be worth 
144 grains of copper, a weight which is met with in the copper 
currency of the eighth century. An early jital of 8 rails of silver 
(12 to the tanka ) would thus be equivalent to 1,152 grains of 
copper. The inconvenience of having coins of this weight 
would afford a good reason for the absence of any, but the 
smallest fractions of the tanka in pure copper, and conse- 
quently for introducing a mixture of silver whereby the size of 
the jital could be reduced to handier proportions. On the 
other hand a pure silver jital would be almost equally inconve- 
nient — except as largesse money. Later when the jital became 
i /48tli of a tanka it would only be equivalent to 4 of these 
72 grain coins. This fits in with the statement of Shaikh 
Mubarak that a jital was worth 4 fulus and it seems probable 
that it was the 72 grain copper coin to which the historian 
refers as the standard falsJ 

Incidentally it is to be noted for what it may be worth, 
that the Karshapana which was the copper unit of ancient 
India, was itself 80 rails in weight. Thus a standard of 80 rails 
of copper to one of silver may be said to have the sanction of 
ancient tradition, to which Thomas attached so much value. 

Our views then may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(a) the gold and silver tankas were of equal weight. 

(b) the tanka weighed 96 rails, 

(c) the rati weighed 1*8 grains, giving a tanka of 172*8 

grains. 


] The 20-rat! piece of Muhammad bin Tughlaq "which bears the 
designation sikka do-ganl should on this calculation have weighed 
320 rails in copper ; a fact which is of interest as illustrating the extent 
to which fiction was carried in the matter of the forced currency. 
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(d) In the seventh century AH. (thirteenth century 

A.D.) the silver tanka consisted of 12 jitah otherwise 
known as Dehliwals — these jitals being ordinarily 
of billon, though a few silver jitals were also issued. 

When the coinage was remodelled by Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq the Dehll tanka was subdivided into 48 
jitals while the Deccan scale was 50 jitals to the 
tanka. 

( e ) The standard of silver to gold remained constant 

at 10:1. 

(/) The ratio of copper to silver in the currency of the 
early Sultans was 80 : 1. 

Apart from the decimal system of the Deccan, which 
may be regarded merely as a provincial accident, the subdivi- 
sions of the tanka followed both a trinary and a quaternary 
notation. This was natural enough with a 48 -jital standard, 
and the 24-, 16- , 12>, 8-, 6-, 4-, and 2 -gam pieces are only 
to be expected. The identification of these fractions in the 
form of known billon coins can be made with some degree 
of probability, but certainty must depend on extensive and 
systematic assay. Even then due allowance must be made 
for the wide variations in composition which are inseparable 
from any alloy of silver and copper. This is of special import- 
ance in the matter of distinguishing between the hashtgani and 
the shashgdni, each of which attained wide popularity in their 
day ; the distinction being of particular interest to numisma- 
tists in view of the subsequent development of the currenc}? 
and the total abandonment of a trinary notation, culminating in 
the subdivisions of the rupee obtaining at the present time. 


6th January , 1924. 


H. Nelson Wright. 
H. R. Nevill. 
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Article No. 13, 


Some Carved Stones in the Dayang Valley, Sibsagar. 
By J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., D.Sc. 

In Assam there are two groups of carved menhirs, one 
of which is fairly well known, the other hardly at all. The 
former, that at Dimapur in the Dhansiri valley, was first 
described by God win- Austen in the J.A.S.B. for 1874, pt. i. 
The latter, that at Ka som ari -pat har near Jamuguri in the 
Dayang valley, was only known from a very brief descrip- 
tion by Dr. Bloch in the Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Eastern Circle, for 1905. 1 have given some further 

account of it in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, voL LI II (June, 1923), but that account is not 
complete and it is the purpose of these notes to add to it, and 
also to describe some adjacent remains, of which there is, 
as far as I know, no written record at all. These last con- 
sist of a couple of carved stones and a broad upright slab 
surrounded by the remains of 
a brick wall beside a small 
tributary of the Dayang, a few 
miles north of the Horupani 
Forest Rest House on that 
river, and about half-way bet- 
ween the Rest House and the 
Kasom ari monoliths. I first 
heard of it from Lhota Nagas 
of the Naga Hills living on 
the outer range, who refer to 
it as "The Assam Raja’s hand 
basin,” and sharpen their daos 
on its edge. 

First with regard to the 
Kasomari monoliths. Those 
carved slabs which are uproot- 
ed and fallen reveal carving 
below the formal patterns 
which seem to have been all 
that showed when the stones 
were standing erect in the 
ground. This carving consists, 
on one stone, of two pairs 
of domes which a Naga with me promptly, and I think 
correctly, decided represented breasts. It has been shown, 
I think conclusively enough, that the monoliths at Dimapur 



Fig. 1. 
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and at Kasomari {or Jamuguri) are fertility symbols, 1 and 
I suggest that the appearance of breasts carved at the foot of 
one of the latter stones indicates that these followed stones 
which conveyed their meaning, like those at Dimapur, by 
a less delicate symbolism, which was perhaps superseded by the 
lotus symbol under the influence of growing refinement or 
of some contact with a higher civilization. On the same stone 



and on several others is to be seen a combination of rough in- 
cisions, one of which is horizontal and cuts across the others 
which are vertical. It is only possible to guess at the signifi- 
cance of these incisions, but I suggest that they may possibly 
represent a string of creeper, such as is tied by Angami 
Nagas round each menhir they erect, and the miniature cups 
and streamers of plantain leaf tucked under the creeper 
string and hanging down from it on the newly erected 
stone. It seems to me possible that the pattern on the 
cylindrical monoliths at Dimapur has a similar origin, as 
though it is symmetrical on the later stones, it is on the 
older stones types very much shorter above the horizontal 
band and very much longer below.* 2 

There are in addition to the carved and pointed, slabs at 
Kasomari two squared stones, one of them, a small one, 
still standing, the other, which is bigger, overthrown. Both 
have a cup-shaped hollow in the flat top which must obviously 
have been intended to hold some sort of liquid, and it was 
perhaps the shape of these stones that caused Bloch bo 
revise in 1905 the opinion expressed in his report on the 
Dimapur monoliths in 1903 that the hollows at the tops of the 
stones were mortices for the tenons of a roof which they 
supported, a suggestion previously put forward by Godwin - 
Austen. The former of these two squared pillars at Kasomari 
is decorated in front with two lotus flower circles close to one 
another. A rough oval incision made, apparently by a 
later hand, beneath them causes the whole to suggest a mouth 


1 Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute , vol. Lll. 55 sqq., 
242 sqq., LIII 150 sqq. 

2 See J.R.A.I . , LII, Carved Monoliths at Dimapur and an Angami 
Nag a Ceremony. 
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and eyes, but if the derivation of the lotus symbol suggested 


above be correct, 
it may well have 
had the same origin 
here. The carv- 
ing on the fallen 
squared figure, 
though almost obli- 
terated, is much 
more interesting. 
It is the only repre- 
sentation of a hu- 
man or quasi-hu- 
man figure on any 
of the monoliths 
either here or at 
Dimapur. It repre- 
sents a being with 
four arms and pos- 
sibly, but not cer- 
tainly two faces. 
One of the two 
right hands holds a 
leaf-shaped sword 
of the same descrip- 
tion as that so fre- 




quent in the carvings 



Fig. 5. 


on the slabs, and on the cylindrical 
stone. 1 Above the head of the figure 
is a curious emblem shaped something 
like a double axe-bead or trumpet. 
It might conceivably represent a 
thunder-bolt, but is to be noted that 
the illustrations (pp. 207. 213) in Major 
John Butler’s Sketch of Assam (pubcl. 
1848) of Akha and Dafla chiefs show 
them as wearing a hair ornament of 
a precisely similar description, while 
the wooden pins worn by some of the 
Koiivak Naga tribes in their back hair 
are by no means dissimilar. From 
the waist of the figure hang three 
curious appendages more or less trian- 
gular in shape one at each side and 
one between the straddled legs. The 
latter at any rate suggests the bark 
tail worn by Konyaks hanging from 
the back of their belts, while the side 
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ones are decidedly suggestive of the very similar appendages 
hanging from the belt of a carved stone figure, now on the 
platform of Maibong Railway Station, which probably came 
from the palace of the Kachan kings at Maibong and presum- 
ably represents a member of the king’s Naga guard, as it is re- 
presented with a cane helmet, a coiled cane belt and corrugated 
armlets such as Konya ks still wear. It also bears a long two- 
handed ‘ dao.’ One may conclude that these appendages re- 
present some article of dress or of defensive armour, now out 
of fashion, made perhaps of bark or of hide, which was then 
worn by the tribes inhabiting the hills and possibly the. plains 
as well, in the neighbourhood of the Dayan g valley. 

To turn to the other stones mentioned, the principle one, 
there are only three to be seen, consists of a single block 
of stone carved into a sort of basin, as the Naga name for it 
implies, the centre of which is a simple cavity on the rim of 
which Nagas sharpen their daos, while outside this rim runs 

a trough ending 
in a spout. The 
inner side of this 
trough is carved 
in a symmetrical 
pattern some- 
what resembling 
Fig. 6. the conventional 

pattern of an 

heraldic Tudor rose. I have no note of the exact measure- 
ments, but estimate that the diameter of the whole block 
excluding the spout is about three 
and a half feet, and the height 
about eighteen inches. Close to it 
is an oblong stone carved into a 
sort of wedge-shaped trough open 
at one end distinctly suggesting the 
shape of the ornaments worn by 
the four-armed being carved on the 
Kasomari stone or that of the large 
iron daos used by Konyak Nagas in 
paying for their brides or treasured 
by the Lhotas as heirlooms. 1 The 
third stone is an upright slab at 
the foot of which a hollow has been 
rudely excavated like that found 
at the foot of the cylindrical mono- 
lith at Kasomaripathar 2 The upper 
part of the slab appears to have been broken off at a point 




1 See Mills, The Lhota Nagas , p. 16. 

2 J.B.AJ., loe . cit., p. 154 and plate IX, fig. 3. 
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originally pierced by two round holes carefully chiselled through 
the slab, the lower surfaces of which are still visible at the top 
of what remains of the slab. As 
the “basin” at any rate must have 
been connected with some sort of 
libation ceremony, it seems just 
possible that the two holes in 
this slab may have been used for 
pouring a libation through the 
wall, as is done by the Angamis 
in the Hsu ceremony 1 at which 
they erect the wooden phallic 
symbols corresponding to the 
monoliths at Dinapur and, pre- 
sumably, at Kasomari also. 

If I am correct in connecting 
these monolithic remains in the 
Dhansiri and Dayan g valleys 
with the existing ceremonies of 
the Naga tribes, we may perhaps 
infer that the culture of the Fig. 8. 

latter people is on the down 

rather than the upward grade, and is a decaying remnant of a 
civilized culture formerly established in the plains and subse- 
quently extirpated from them by invasions which only allowed 
it to survive in the less desirable country and less accessible 
hills behind, or which absorbed it into the Tantric worship 
of Hinduized Assam. 

One point is possibly worth adding. In looking at the 
stones at Kasomari and at the “ King of Assam’s Hand-Basin/’ 
I was forcibly reminded of a passage in the account of 
India given by Ralph Fitch, who travelled through it in 
1583-91. He writes as follows (of Benares) : — 

“And in divers places there standeth a kind of image 
which in their language they call Ada : and they have divers 
great stones carved, whereon they pour water, and throw 
thereupon some rice, wheat, barley, and some other things. 
This Ada hath four hands with claws.” 
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V. The stones near Horupani. 
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Article No* 14. 


Some Notes on the Customs of the Khasi People of 

Assam. 

By Lily Strickland- Anderson. 

The Khasis of Assam. 

The Khasis are a peculiarly interesting people. The data 
of their genesis is hypothetical ; they are an isolated and 
distinctive remnant, entirely different from the usual Assamese 
of Tibeto- Borman descent. Prior to 1765 the Khasis were 
described as ci a tribe of independent Tartars ” and they were 
characterized as savages of whom practically nothing was 
known. As a result of the British occupation, however, 
various expeditions into Assam were accomplished and statis- 
tical reports came into being from which those interested may 
glean the usual bare and unadorned facts contained in such 
writings. From time to time the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
has published valuable additions to the Khasi literature. 
?< Description of Assam by Mohammed Cazim,” translated by 
Henry Vansittart, 1787, being particularly interesting. I am 
also indebted to the excellent book on the subject of the Khasi 
Tribes by Lfc.-Col. P. R. T. Gurdon, G.S.I. (1914) for much 
valuable information. 

Going on the premises that each individual experience of 
a people has a fresh modicum of value I make bold to add my 
personal impression of the Khasis and the Khasi Hill so gather- 
ed during our recent sojourn among these folks. In spite of the 
fickle weather in the hills and the precarious and difficult roads 
of the wet season, we had the opportunity of adventuring 
among the more outlying districts and observing the Khasias 
at first hand. 

The chief characteristics of this particular hill-tribes are 
the preservations of their ancient customs, laws and indepen- 
dence, through the successive generations of change around 
them. They still have in force a remarkable system of Matri- 
archy in which the mother is the tribal head, the family head 
and through whom the inheritance passes on name and property. 
The chief corner-stone of their religion is the veneration and 
worship of ancestors and the propitiation of spirits through 
sacrifice and offerings. The memorial stones which are found 
in large numbers in the Khasi districts, are set up in honour 
of the dead, the flat stones are in memory of the female head 
of the clan and the upright slabs are for the male members. 

Their religion might be described as a form of animism 
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and pantheism. They differ from the polytheistic Hindu and 
other tribes of India in many of their religious customs. They 
are believers in divination by egg breaking which ancient form 
was observed in Rome and Hellas. These methods of fetish are 
still followed in the Khasi hills and form one of their quaintest 
customs. 

Habitat . 

The K basis live in the Khasia and Jaintia Hills of Assam. 
1 do not know the present Census but in 1911 this tribe 
numbered 116,855 inhabitants. The district is divided into 
two parts; the Khasis on the west and the j.aintias on the 
east, but we will confine ourselves to the Khasi hills proper 
where dwell the people with whom this article is concerned. 

The civilized center of the Hills is Shillong, the summer seat 
of the Assam Government. From this charming and park-like 
town nestling in the gentle rises of the pine clad hills, one can 
settle down to the daily social round peculiar to hill stations 
all over India and fall into the routine of modern vacation life 
which is just a bit of to-dav set amid the hills and people 
of Yesterday. 

From this point, some 4 .900 feet in altitude, one can, 
thanks to the splendid road -system, make many excursions of 
great interest in and around Shillong. Better still, one can 
leave the beaten path and wander afoot or horseback by the 
one-time cattle-paths that lead to the more remote sections of 
these beautiful hills of romance and strange history. 

One can come upon some queer people and things not more 
than a hundred miles from the rail -road , — 1 ittle thatched 
villages where Time has stopped and where primitive life of a 
distinctly different race moves on unchanged by the march of 
the centuries. 

Appearance ancl General characteristics. 

After the manner of most of the dwellers in the Hills, the 
Khasis are a muscular, sturdy, and hardy people. The Khasi 
up-landers are rather stocky in build with, overdeveloped 
calves of the hill climber. Their skin varies in colour from 
light yellow to dark brown though at no time so dark as the 
people of Bengal. Some of the women have extremely pleasing 
brunette complexions with rosy cheeks and bright eyes that 
make them very attractive. The average Khasi nose is rather- 
flat with broad nostrils, the eyes are oblique, but not so 
distinctly so as the more Mongolian tribes from Tibet. The 
hair is long and straight worn in a knot at the back or some- 
times cut short or partly shaven, except for a sort of scalp- 
lock which is called the GandmotheFs lock. The males shave 
their faces except fora small moustache consisting of a group of 
hairs on each side of the lips, with the downward Mandarin 
droop common to Mongols. 
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“ veiled. The men have often four or five wives each, and 
“publicly buy, sell, and change them. They shave their 
“ heads, beards and whiskers and reproach and admonish every 
“person who neglects this ceremony. Their language has not 
“ the least affinity with that of Bengal. Their strength and 
“courage are apparent in their looks ; but their ferocious 
“'manners, and brutal tempers are also betrayed by their 
“ physiognomy. The} 7 are superior to most nations in corporal 
“force and hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, 
“ fond of war, vindictive, treacherous and deceitful. The virtues 
“ of compassion, kindness, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
“shame and purity of morals have been left out of their 
“ composition.” This scathing critique as you perceive is a fine 
example of Muslim intolerance for any sect outside the pale of 
the Faithful. 

Of the origin of the Khasis and the origin of their religion 
very little is actually known. According to legend these 
people migrated to the hills from elsewhere, but where ? Some 
authorities say from Burma via the Patkoi mountains. 

If the Khasis ever hacl a system of writing they lost 
it before they settled in Assam and there are no traces of 
written books or characters to preserve any historical data. 
Even the stone monoliths, which, if we understood their real 
meaning and origin, would be key to the beginnings of the 
Khasis themselves, have no inscriptions of any kind. Investi- 
gators and students are balked at every turn among these folk 
who are so individualistic and distinctly different and yet from 
whom no definite knowledge of their genesis can be obtained. 

Through methods of comparative affinities, various theories 
have been formed regarding the Khasis family-tree. They are 
supposed to have sprung from the Mon -An am family, an 
off-shoot of pre-Aryan “ Turanian origin.” Learned members 
of the F. R ,G.S. have seized on the many linguistic affinities of 
the Khasis and inhabitants of Burma, as well as the Palaungs 
and Nagas whose religion is that of the ancient snake worship® 
pers and the belief in the value of the egg in divination. One 
becomes lost in the maze of speculation and finds oneself going 
in a circle. Whether these people came from China, Burma, 
and the Malay peninsulas is an interesting subject for the 
anthropologist, but that the Khasis are actually in the Assamese 
Hills is more to the point and we must be content with concrete 
facts, if their origin is shrouded in mystery, their customs 
and manners of to-day are open to the study and investigation 
of any one interested in them. 

To quote the intolerant Cazim again, he says, regarding the 
dress of the Assam native, “ As they are destitute of the 
mental garb of manly qualities, they are also deficient in the 
dress of their bodies. They tie a cloth around their heads, 
and another round their loins, and throw a sheet upon their 
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in shape and covered with buffalo hide, the spears are some- 
times six feet in length and the handle is made of bamboo. 
The bow is also made of bamboo, five feet high on an average ; 
split bamboo is used for a bow-string, and for arrows the 
feathers of the wild vultures, geese or cranes are used. The 
arrow heads are of steel or iron and are home-made articles, 
but none the less effective. 

Domestic life and Occupations. 

The Khasis may be briefly characterised as farmers and 
tillers of the soil. There is an extensive cultivation of rice and 
potatoes and of course tea, while the salubrious climate and 
soil lends itself to the planting and growing of many varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. Even as far back as 1778 the country 
was described as abounding in “ mangoes, plantain, jacks, 
oranges, citrons, limes, pineapples, and punialeh, a species of 
amleh, which has such an excellent flavour, that every person 
who tastes it prefers it to the plum. There are also cocoanut 
trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, and the Sadij in great 
plenty. The sugarcane excells in softness and sweetness, and 
is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is ginger 
free from fibres, and betel vines.” The writer goes on to 
extend his list of staples grown in Assam, but the more 
tropical fruits and vegetables grow in the low lands rather 
than in the hills. The high grass plateaux of the Khasi hills 
are planted with Job’s tears, maize, paddy, millet, peas, and 
various grains. These upland farms are manured by ashes, 
and ploughed by hand with a primitive hoe. Judging by the 
excellent vegetables which we enjoyed in the hills, we would 
say that the methods employed by the Khasis are quite 
successful even if not up to date. 

Although some Assamese authorities have said that the 
Khasis were ignorant of the art of weaving, even our old 
stand-by Mohamedin Cazim deigns to admit that 4 4 They are 
successful in embroidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet, 
and tautbund, which is a species of silk of which they make 
tents.” That was many years ago, and only recently did I 
myself visit the Exhibition of Home Industries of Assam and 
see a variety of weaving, of cotton and silk cloth, striped in 
primative colours, red, blue and ochre. Most of the weaving is 
done by the women on handlooms and we saw the actual 
progress of the work under the hands of skilful workers. The 
broad stripes of colour of geometrical designs were strangely 
similar to the patterns of the North American Indian, parti- 
cularly the Navaho and Pueblo. 

" v Aside from farming, two of the Khasis occupations are cattle 
raising and apiculture. The stock, which thrives on the long 
grass of the upper plateaux of the hills, is driven down to the 
plains to a ready market. 
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We got oar first taste of a fine flavoured honey on our way 
up the hills from Gauhati, where, at the rest-houses that broke 
the long journey, we were served tea and buttered bread and 
honey. We soon learned that the delightful substance was, 
very plentiful in Shillong and further that the Khasis go in for 
raising bees and producing honey which is the essence of the 
myriad wild flowers that furnish the flavour and quality. 
41 The wild bee sucks' 5 from the blossoms along the wayside 
and deposit his sweetness in combs in the difficult cliffs where 
the native has a precarious time, getting it for his own use. 

The domesticated bee, however, is on every side, and to 
show how plentiful honey has always been in the hills, the 
Khasis once used it to embalm their dead in! However, this 
custom is said to have died out, although whether a custom 
in India ever dies out once it has been established, is an open 
question. 

The dwellings of the Khasis are made of wood and stone 
and are thatched with straw. They are small, low and poorly 
ventilated, having seldom more than one door or window. In 
the more outlying districts, they are oval in shape ; their roofs 
sloping sharply on either side giving them the appearance of 
large bee* hives, the type of huts so favoured of the more 
unchanged primitive races. Most of the houses or cluster of 
huts in the country have a tall pole or two bearing some 
fea thers of a sacrificial cock or some strange object of mystery 
as a sort of totem pole flying the emblem of the family gods/ 

In the great earthquake of 1897 a large number of natives 
were crushed to death under the stones of their houses which 
were not built to withstand severe shocks. 

Since then a lighter form of architecture has become more 
common, the framework of the houses being of bamboo, plaster- 
ed over and whitewashed and covered with a palm thatch roof. 
There are many sites of deserted villages and lonely memorial 
stones marking a former homestead; for some of the Khasis 
changed their place of abode after the earthquake although 
more re-built their destroyed dwellings on the same site. 

Among the Khasi villagers the Siem and his people dwell 
together in an apparently amicable form of democracy. The 

little villages are scattered indiscriminately among the hills 
with no set form of laying out a town; there is no special 
evidence of civic pride, although the picturesque houses with 
their thatched roofs blend in perfect harmony with the natural 
setting ; and the vegetation surrounding their homes is beauti- 
ful and luxuriant. There is nothing especially offensive or sordid 
in the Khasi homestead, as somehow the wooded hills with the 
broad sweep of sky and the ever-green slopes of the pine-clad 
mountains fading into the dim blue of the distance, would make 
it impossible for anything to be ugly or repulsive. Of course 
the Khasis are dirty and not particular as to the niceties of 
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their persons and toilets, but the clean sweet breath of the pines 
blows free in the great spaces of the hill-tops and one can enjoy 
the panorama of perspective unintruded upon by the thousand 
smells of some of the native villages in Bengal. Of course, to 
be true to local colour I must admit that the not infrequent 
pig-sty was not a delight to the olfactories, but “pigs is pigs 7 ’ 
and it would be asking rather too much of nature to expect her 
to give them the scent of Araby. 

An interior inspection of the average Khasi house reveals 
two or three rooms furnished in accordance with the owners 
susceptibility to the conveniences of change. He may be a 
Modern and boast European beds, tables, chairs and the like; 
and further, if he be a christianized native, he may have his 
walls adorned with chromos of the Royal Family, or the reli- 
gious tracts of the Missions. Incidentally the Khasis responds 
fairly readily to Christianity and make consistent members 
and faithful Church-goers. But with all due respect to the 
splendid work of the Welsh Missionaries among these people, I 
would rather stick to the natives in their natural state to give 
you the real flavour of the Khasis. 

As to the daily menu of the Khasi people Cazim.. the 
Mohamedan states that 4 'This evil disposed race of mount- 
aineers are many degrees removed from the line of humanity, and 
are destitute of the characteristieal properties of man. They 
go naked from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, mice, 
rats, ants, locusts and everything of this sort which they can 
find.” As usual friend Cazim is broadly sweeping in his 
statements, and includes all Assamese in his accusation of 
carnivorous appetites. 

As a matter of the fact the Khasis are fairly normal in 
their tastes. It is true that the Naga tribes eat dogs, but 
they along with various tribes of Tibeto-Burman origin, have 
different customs and are not to be confused with the Khasis 
who are verily 44 a peculiar people/ 5 

The Khasis hunt their wild game with bows and arrows 
and spears or fish in their local waters for the members of the 
finny tribe that they find edible. They eat pork however and 
appreciate the succulent porcine dish which in itself is enough 
to earn the eternal hatred of a good Mussulman, such as 
Mohamed Cazim, whom we may call 4 4 the Intolerant/ 7 

The main staples of Khasi diet are rice, fruit, vegetables, 
grain cakes and dried fish. It is with a feeling of shame that 
t am compelled to admit that the Khasis do sometimes eat 
monkeys (the u shrill), frog-curry, and tad-pole stew and a 
kind of caterpillar ! 

There are certain foods which are taboo for no earthly 
reason than that they are taboo ! For we cannot escape the 
inconsistencies of such a primitive people's private fetishes. 
Taboo is one of those things that no one can reasonably explain, 
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but we members of a modem civilized society will of course 
deny the existence of little whispered taboos among ourselves! 

These hill tribes are good or bad drinkers, principally of 
rice wine and beer which is the “ mountain dew of the Khasis. 
They distill their own liquors and use them copiously in reli- 
gious ceremonies, — but wine and religion is no new combination. 
Libations to the Gods are as old a custom as the Gods them- 
selves. There is no prohibition in the Khasi hills among the 
unchristianized natives, and even the christianized must be 
sorely tempted when spirits are so plentiful and so cheap. 

The principal sport of the Khasis is archery although they 
have other games such as discus throwing, top spinning, 
wrestling, jumping, racing, and games which correspond to the 
outdoor sports of any healthy normal boys or men. 

Dancing is a very important thing among the hill men, the 
annual ceremonial dance being a famous occasion for both 
sexes. The Khasis like music and have a few rude instruments 
of their own the principal being the drums, flutes, horns, 
cymbals and a kind of guitar very like the musical instruments 
of other parts of India. Strange to say they are fond of playing 
on the Jews-harp although we do not know whether this 
impossible instrument was introduced into Assam by some 
Semetic wanderer or whether it was indigenous. 

Customs and Laws. 

Cazim the Intolerant has nothing good to say of the 
Assamese either in peace or war although he grudgingly admits 
thebeauty of the country which these “ ferocious tribes inhabit. 
He sees no charm in their folk stories, no quality of interest in 
their superstitions, denies that they have any religion, scorns 
their laws, ridicules their customs and despises their manners. 
But in spite of all this, we still hope to make you feel that these 
original, independent, and deeply interesting Khasis of the Hills 
are worth knowing and studying. We can sympathize with 
their wild untrammelled spirits living on the mountain tops, 
and preserving through the centuries their quaint racial customs 
and remaining an isolated remnant of some race of unknown 
origin. 

We have mentioned that the Khasis are a Matriarchy who 
have preserved their unique form of government uninfluenced 
and unaffected -by the totally different systems of tribal laws 
around them. The Khasi clans trace their ancestry through 
the female branch of the grandmother. She is highly venerated 
as the real head of the family and is the official boss of the 
household. Both property and names descend through the 
female side of the family. All matters of argument are taken 
to her for a final settlement ; her word is the last word in truth. 
Of course the men have their functions, but since the matriar- 
chal system has seemed to work so well as in the ease of these 
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people, they seem content with their rating as second in 
command. After all they are the fathers of the families and 
accordingly given respect. 

There" is a strange affinity in the people of all hill coun- 
tries ; a common quality of clannishness that has originated and 
perpetuated the family-unit idea Clans are the natural out- 
growth of the necessity of dwellers in the high wild hill 
districts to stick together as one body in peace and war. 
The clan and feud system is still extant in our mountains in 
America ; it exists in the Scottish highlands, in fact, in almost 
all countries there is a more or less similar type of Clan- 
families. 

The marked difference in this case is that although the 
Siem is the official head of the Khasia villages, the oldest female 
of the Khasia household is the real head of the house, a sort 
of Lairdess as if were. However, the strongest tie in the Khasi 
elan idea is the common- bond and religious tie of ancestor 
worship. 

The Khasi Siemship was formed out of a collection of 
various clans. The clan names are not Cameron or Campbell 
family names as one would suspect, but for some peculiar whim, 
they are called the Monkey clan, the Crab clan or some animal 
name or title given to the unit with no particular significance. 

According to Lt. Col. Gurdon the Khasi state was formed 
by the u voluntary association of villages or groups of villages. 
The head of the Khasi state is the Siem or chief. A Khasi 
state is a limited monarchy, the Siam’s powers being much 
circumscribed. According to custom, he can perform no act 
of any importance without first consulting and obtaining the 
approval of his durbar, upon which the state Montris sit. The 
Siem’s principal source of income is the toll (khrong) which he 
takes from those who sell at the markets in his territory/, The 
Siem is appointed from a Siem family, there being such a family 
in each of the fifteen Khasi states. The most important states 
are Khyrim, Mvlliem, Cherra, Nongstoin, and Nongkhlaw.” 

Marriage. 

The Khasi marriage system is based on two ideas, the 
social and the religious. The married couple live with the 
wife’s mother, and the husband’s earnings, together with those 
of the wife, are pooled and handed over to the mother-in-law 
who uses the funds as she sees fit in running the family. How- 
ever a couple, having agreed to live happily together may, 
after having had children, separate themselves into a new family 
unit, not forgetting their veneration for the new grand- 
mother.” 

Contrary to the statements of those who have gotten the 
Khasis and the Tibethans confused in their minds, the Khasis 
are neither polyganfous nor polyandrous. It is a known fact 
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that the Khasis are monandrists. The Khasi tribe is ex- 
ogamous, that is, it is forbidden that a man marry any woman 
who is a member of his own tribe or elan. There are a number 
of laws and by-laws governing the marriage of a man with his 
cousins or other relations, but I shall refer you to Lt. Col 
Gurdon’s excellent book which covers at length all matters of 
interest pertaining to the Khasis. 

These people may be divorced for various reasons ; practi- 
cally the same laws as our own govern this question. A 
Khasi once divorced may not re-marry his wife, but may choose 
a new one; likewise the woman is at liberty to re-marry at her 
desire. In fact divorce among the Khasis is a very simple 
matter ; one agrees to disagree, there is a public announcement 
of the fact that both parties are at liberty to contract new 
marriages, and instead of the lawyer's fee, residence at Reno, 
or court proceedings, there is a little ceremony of parting in 
the company of some family witness, and, presto, it is done. 
This is a very convenient system for getting around the 
irksomeness of the bondage of monogomy, for the quality of 
faithfulness is not common among the more primal and untutor- 
ed tribes of this world. 

In the matter of inheritance, the ancestral lands pass on 
down through the line of mother to daughter; in the event of 
the mother’s death the family property is divided among her 
daughters or her sister’s daughters. As you see the man does 
not figure in the question at all. He can till the soil but not 
own it. He however is an important factor, for of a surety 
the family cannot propagate without him. He therefore is 
respected and honoured accordingly. Instead of, as in Eng- 
land, the property descending to the eldest son, with the 
Khasis the order is reversed and the youngest daughter inherits 
the largest share. Upon the head of the youngest daughter 
also devolves the duty of performing the family religious 
ceremonies. If there are no girls left in the family, the Khasis 
adopt a daughter into the household to perform her hereditary 
functions of inheritor and family priestess. 

War-customs. 

Some of the oldest inhabitants in the Khasi district of to- 
day can be found who have personal memories and reminiscences 
of the skirmishes, ambuscades and battles between the various 
yiemships. While the Khasis proper are not supposed to come 
under the general title of head-hunters as are the Nagas, 
Garos, Wars, Dyaks etc., it is true that there have been 
occasions when they were not above decapitating their enemies. 

4 ‘ Cazim the Intolerant” says that they even cut off the 
heads of the women whom they found in the houses of their 
enemies. “ He who brings back the head of a slaughtered 
enemy, receives presents from the wealthy of cattle and spiri- 
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tuous liquor; and. if any captives are brought alive, it is the 
prerogative of those chieftains who were not in the campaign 
to strike off the heads of the captives.” 

In more recent days the Khasis about to set out on the 
war-path, invoke the god of War with feasting and dancing 
and tribal ceremonies. A cock is sacrificed and its head impal- 
ed on a bamboo pole as symbolical of the enemy heads. 
They send out spies to decide on the best plan of attack, and 
usually choose the hour of dawn to surprise a village. In the 
case of open battle, the enemies challenge each other with war 
cries before they begin to fight. 

In the case of attack on native villages Cazim says that 
When they reach the place to be attacked, they surround it 
in the night, and, at early dawn, enter it, putting to death 
both young and old. women and children ; except such as they 
choose to bring away captive : they put the heads which they 
cut off, into leather bags: and, if the blood of their enemies 
be on their hands, they take care not to wash it off. When 
after this slaughter, they 7 take their own food, they thrust a 
part of what they eat into the mouths of the heads, which 
they have brought away, saying to each of them : ’ eat, quench 
thy thirst, and satisfy thy appetite : as thou hast been slain 
by my hand, so may thy kinsmen be slain by my kinsmen ! ” 

The weapons of these warriors were bows and knives. In 
fighting with the British at the time of the conquest or of 
rebellions, the native instruments of war could not of course 
compete with the gunpowder of a more modern foe, and so 
they were beaten. 

Religious superstitions. 

The Thlen superstition and the institution of human 
sacrifice goes far back into the mists of antiquity. In the 
old day 7 s, human victims were offered to the spirit of U Thlen 
the monster snake whom the people worshipped. The supersti- 
tious fear of thlens linger to this day among the Khasi tribes, 
and it is a popular belief among them that the thlens exist 
along with bhuts (devils) and evil spirits. 

All superstitions are of ancient origin and the fear of 
snakes is a hang-over from serpent, and sun worship which 
Sir Wm. Jones stated was the first form of religious worship 
known to man. It is a matter of official record that human 
victims were sacrificed to the snake fetish as late as 1835 in 
tke Jaintia hills. Human sacrifices were also made to Kali ; 
to the Goddess of the Kopili river, and to appease evil spirits. 
This atrocious custom has been put down under the British 
rule, we hope, for ever. 

Although the Khasis profess a belief in one God, II Blei 
Neng-Thaw or Patiyan the Creator of the Universe, they also 
believe that a deity inhabits every tree; that the Sun and 
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Moon are Gods and that there are a number of lesser Gods to 
be propitiated. They may be more properly described as 
ani mists or spirit worshippers. The practice of necromancy 
is very common and the priests or wise men, of the various 
tribes are well acquainted with the mysteries of incantation, 
divination and general black magic. 

The Khasis also believe in a future life of material com- 
pensations. For the streets of gold, the milk and honey and 
the harp-playing of Christian orthodoxy, or the Houris of the 
Mohamedans, they have conceived heaven as a place where 
they can dwell in groves of betel-nut and chew uninterruptedly 
and eternally. 

However, Cazim again says that ^ They have no idea of 
Heaven and Hell, the reward of the good or the punishment 
of bad actions; but they profess a belief that when a person 
dies, a certain spirit comes to seize his soul, which he carries 
away and that whatever the spirit promises to give at the 
instant, when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed by the 
dead but that, if any one should take up the corpse and carry 
it off, he would not find the treasure.” 

There are man’} 7 spirits to be feared or reverenced according 
to their nature ; there are household deities to be propitiated 
and sacrificed to, there are the good and evil spirits of the 
dead, and the gods of wealth, of water, of the state, of the 
village and the gods of disease. 

The basis of the Khasi belief rests on Ancestor worship. 
The spirits of the departed are worshipped by offerings of 
food and drink. The death and burial customs have not 
changed since Cazim wrote that when a Khasi died “all his 
kinsmen join in killing a hog and a gayal ; and having boiled 
the meat, pour some liquor into the mouth of the deceased, 
round whose body they twist a piece of cloth by way of a 
shroud; all of them taste the same liquor as an offering to his 
soul ; and this ceremony they repeat at intervals for several 
days. Then they lay the body on a stage, and kindling a fire 
under it, pierce it with a spit and dry it : when it is perfect- 
ly dry, they cover it with two or three folds of cloth ; and 
enclosing it in a little chest bury it under the ground. All 
the fruits and flowers, that they gather within a year after 
burial, they scatter on the grave of the deceased; but some 
bury their dead in a different manner; covering them first 
with a shroud, then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging 
them on a high tree. Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash 
the bones, and keep them dry in a bowl, which they open on 
every sudden emergency and fancying themselves at consulta- 
tion with the bones, pursue whatever course they think proper ; 
alleging that they act by the command of their departed 
parents and kinsmen. A widow is obliged to remain a whole 
year near the grave of her husband ; where her family bring 
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her food ; if she dies within the year the t y mourn for her ; if she 
lives, they carry her back to her house where all of her relations 
are entertained with the usual feast of the Khasis.” 

In regard to the Khasis themselves, as being different from, 
the Syntengs and Lyngams Jaiutias and other sub-divisions of 
the Assamese, Lt.-Col. Gurdon gives some variation to the 
ceremonies attending the death and burial of this particular 
tribe. 

The body is kept for several days in the house while daily 
ceremonies of a religious nature are performed, Food and 
drink is placed by the dead, animals or a cock are sacrificed 
and if it is intended to bury the body, bull is sacrificed :: 
if the body is to be burned a pig is sacrificed. There are 
various purifactory ceremonies and then the funeral cortege 
starts on its way to the plaintive music of the sharati (flutes) 
and drums. The pyre is lighted, with further ceremony, a 
parting salute of arrows is fired, and, finally the bones, which 
they do not allow to be calcined, are gathered and placed in 
the bone repository, after having been tied up in an earthen 
pot by the priest. Certain eatables, together with portions of 
the sacrificial animals are placed within the cairn and for three 
days thereafter food and drink is placed on top of the clam 
cairn and the family of the deceased is taboo during that 
time. 

If a Khasi meet with accidental or violent death a black 
cock is sacrificed to Ka Tyrut, the Goddess of death. The 
bones of the dead are placed in three successive cairns but, 
unless the divination by means of eggs reveal an auspicious 
sign, the relatives of the deceased have to go on with the 
sacrificing and removing of bones. Finally, a fiat stone is 
erected for the ghost of the departed to sit upon. 55 

We have mentioned the fact that the Khasis are given to 
the worship of natural forces and of deities. The beautiful 
character of the mountains, rivers and falls lend themselves to 
the poetic imagination and the making of folk stories. The 
primitive and susceptible natures of the Khasis have built up 
unlimited fairy stories of their lovely country. Shillong Peak, 
the highest mountain in the vicinity is believed to be the home 
of the spirit of the mountain who dwells on its summit. It 
has seemed a natural conception of man that the Gods should 
prefer to dwell in elevated places; as Olympus and Parnass, as 
Valhalla and Sinai. Many of the high peaks in the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills are the homes of gods and godlings according to 
the Khasi. Consequently there are periodical festivals to these 
gods, pujas with offerings and sacrifices, especially the sacrifices 
of a black cock which is one of the most important features of 
Khasi religious ceremonies. 

Wherever there are sacredotal ceremonies, with offerings 
and sacrifices, there are priests and the Khasi clans have an 
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appointed high priest called the Langdoh. Besides, these 
official priests, every family furnishes its own lay priest for its 
own religious ceremonies. Each Khasi state has one or more 
priests whose duty it is to act as general pontificial fac totem. 
He casts out evil spirits, assists in maintaining civic virtue, 
performs the sacrifices and divinations for the state, especially 
at the times when epidemics of infectious diseases appear. 

Since the Khasis are members of a Matriarchy, all religious 
ceremonies are performed with the assistance of the priestess. 
Her presence is quite necessary, her functions important and 
manifold. The same old hocus-pocus of consulting the oracle 
is followed by the Khasis with the same seriousness with which 
the credulous Roman consulted his augury and practised divina- 
tion by means of breaking eggs and studying of the viscera of 
fowls. 

But far the most interesting outward expression of Khasi 
worship is their erection of memorial stones. The place is 
•dotted with monoliths, some have been there from an indefinite 
time. These cenotaphs are placed there in memory of the dead, 
as they are to-day among us. The plains of Laitkor have the 
appearance of a great neglected grave-yard where many 
irregular groups of upright and flat stones perpetuate the 
memories of the long dead. 

These stones do not mark the actual resting place of the 
■dead, as in the case of our own gravestones, but the bones of 
the dead are placed in cromlechs or cairns, often in the family 
cromlech where the bones of several relatives repose in a 
common ossuary. 

The monoliths are rough uncut slabs of stone varying hi 
height from about three feet to twenty-seven, although the 
average is around twelve or fourteen feet. The upright stones 
are called Menhirs, and are to be found in groups of uneven 
numbers from three to nine. We do not know the significance 
of this arrangement, which, however, is undoubtedly done 
deliberately and has some symbolism which is not understood. 
Besides the upright stones, there are the usual accompanying 
dolmens or table stones which are placed on several small 
supporting stones, and, lastly, there are the cromlechs, or 
cairns which are used for storing the bones of the dead. 

At Laitkor we observed a large number of groups of 
stones of varying size, both upright and flat, and there also 
seemed to be the remains of what was once a burning platform 
though now so overgrown with rank weeds as to be almost 
invisible. The purpose of the upright memorial stones is to 
commemorate the male members of the family ; of the flat 
stones, to honour the female members ; although there are 
numbers of flat stones used as seats for the spirits, or as merely 
seats for human travellers. Such stones are to be seen in the 
market-place or buna-bazar at Shillong although we do not 
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know how long the stones have been there, doubtless long 
before the town of Shillong came into being. We have found 
numbers of isolated stones along the road-way, or in more 
remote places, plains or pine forests, that seem to belong to the 
distant past, but, as they are unmarked by ought save lichens, 
who can say ? 

At any rate it was quite a feat to carry these great stones 
and erect them in these lonely spots, for some of them weigh 
many tons, and they have withstood, with the exception of 
some of the tallest, ihe earthquake shocks of years to which 
the districts of such seismic strata have been subjected. 

The instinct for ancestor worship has been a common 
quality of many of the early races and may have sprung from 
the original “ old man of the family ” who, assuming the author 
ity of the official head of the family clan, exacted the respect 
and obedience of the younger members. The repitition of 
this habit soon became a custom and was the starting point 
for the ramifications of ancestor worship and the establishment 
of a deity or first One in the minds of the “dawn man.” 

However that may be, the Khasias who have claimed our 
special interest, have through the ages faithfully adhered to 
the custom of perpetuating the memory of the dead, and the 
frequent sight of these monoliths serve to act as a concrete 
materialization of the admonition “ Lest we Forget ” We 
feel that this was and is a good custom and bespeaks a rather 
admirable quality of virtue in these wild untutored people of 
the Khasis and Jaintia hills, and these old stones placed along 
the way “gave us to think,” and started the echoes from an 
immemorial past to which we, too, are linked in the common 
bond of human brotherhood. 




Article No. 15. 



A few types of Sedentary Games prevalent in the 
Central Provinces. 

By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta, ML A., F.G.S. 

While out on a geological tour during last autumn, I 
collected an account of a few types of sedentary games 
prevalent in the Jubbulpur district, the information being 
gathered chiefly from a few villagers of Gosalpur (Jubbulpur). 
The plays about which l was able to collect detailed information 
are five in number and known as Atharagutmla team, dash-guti> 
yol-ekuish. kaooa, and Sat-gol , and in this short note I propose 
to describe them 



Fig. 1. 


1. Atharagutmla team (fig. 1). — The figure shows the 
diagram that is used in playing this game. It is of the same 
type as the hara-guti found in the Punjab, a description of 
which has already been published. 1 Same rules are observed 
in both these games, while the chief distinction between them, 
lies in the fact that the two triangles found in the diagram of 
Atharagutmla tear a are non-existent in hara-guti. 


* Calcutta Review, March 1923 .pp. 510-513. 
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Dash-guti (fig. 2). — The diagram for playing this game 
is shown above. It has some similarity with the bam-guti 
diagram m having the main square outline, the two diagonals, 
and the two lines joining the middle points of the opposite sides 
ot the square, while in the tri-section of the diagonals and the 
arawing of the lines joining the points of tri-section as shown 
m the figure, it, recalls the type of diagram used in a Bhandara 
game. There is nothing new regarding the number of capture 
and the movement of the pieces. 1 


simmiary of the paper describing this 
'Indian Science Congress, p. 235, 1924. 
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3. Gol-ekuish (fig. 3). — As is shown in the figure seven 
concentric circles with three diameters are required for playing 
this game, the diameters meeting the circles at 42 points. Two 
persons are required for playing this game, and each of them 
provides himself with 21 ballets which are placed at the 21 
cross-points arranged along 3 consecutive radii. The rules of 
the game are practically the same as are observed in the case 
of bara-guti or similar other plays, the only important point to 
be noted is that in this game ballets may be moved not only 
along the radii or diameters, but also along the arcs or the 
circumferences. The ballets belonging to the 2 players are 
necessarily of two different types. 



4. Kaooa (fig. 4). — This is a peculiar type of tiger play 
and, as the figure shows it, seven kaooas and one tiger are 
necessary for the game. Two players are required for the 
game ; the player with the kaooas tries to checkmate the tiger, 
while the player with the tiger attempts at capturing all the 
kaooas by jumping over them according to the ordinary rules of 
the tiger play. This type of tiger-play is rather interesting, and 
differs from the type of tiger-play prevalent in Bengal and 
Orissa in which the number of goats or ballets may be 24 . 
20, 12 or 3, while the number of tiger may be 1, 2 or 4. 

5. Sat-gol (fig. 5). — As the accompanying figure shows 
it, the diagram required for this play consists of seven circles 
and two persons are necessary for playing it. ’Four pieces of 
stones are kept within each circle and, at the commencement of 
the play, one of the players takes out the 4 pieces of stones 
lying within one of the circles and begins dropping them 
successively within the different circles working anti-clockwise, 
only one being dropped within one circle. After the last piece 
had been dropped within one of the circles, the pieces lying within 
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Fig. 5. 


the next circle would be taken out and dropped successively 
within the different circles as "before. This continues until the 
player drops his last piece within a circle next to which there is 
an empty one, and then he will be in possession of the pieces lying 
within the circle immediately next to the latter. The play will 
be now begun by the other person who will take out the pieces 
lying within the circle next to the one from which the pieces 
had been removed by his adversary and proceed exactly like the 
previous player. Whenever a. player succeeds in capturing the 
pieces lying within a circle immediately next to any empty one, 
or comes to an empty circle with one or more empty circles 
next to it, he shall have to stop, and the play will be commenced 
by his adversary with the pieces lying within the first circle 
next to the one, the pieces from which have all been captured by 
the previous player, or within the circle lying immediately after 
the last empty circle, the movement being in all cases against 
the hands of the watch. The play will go on in this way, and 
the player who captures the larger number of pieces will be 
considered to be victorious. 

A careful study of this game will at once show the similar- 
ity that exists between it, and the Khasia game known as 
M a wkarkatya , 1 and a few other games allied to it, and a descrip* 


doom. Asiatic See., Bengal, N.S., Yol. XIX, pp. 71-74, 1924. 
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tion of which has already been published. The Jubbulpur 
gam®, however, appears to be an extremely primitive form of 
the game prevalent in the Assam hills, Orissa and Madras- 
Presidency. 





Article No. 1&. 


Physical Characteristics of the Hos of Kolhan. 

By D. N. Majumdar, M.A. 

This paper contains a preliminary survey of the physical- 
characteristics of the Hos, based on 10 anthropometneal 
measurements of 200 individuals. 

Short stature, dark complexion, short, broad and flat nose 
small, dark eyes, wavy to curly hair, beard or moustaches 
absent, are some of the physical characters of the Hos of 
Kolhan The complexion varies from sooty black to dark 
b, own , but often one meets with fair Hos. This may possiWy 
be traced to the fair Rajput traders who tour throughout the 
districMvith article. of doily me. The chin 1. n«,ow and the 
lips are medium. Slight prognathism is noticeable. Ears are 
small and finely developed. Slanting eyes are scarcely notice- 
able Formerly they practised tattooing, but the custom has 
fallen out of favour. Where tattooing is practised, only the 
fore-limbs, especially the right hand is tattooed. The belief 
connected with the practice is, that if a woman does m 
tattoo, she commits a sin for nothing goes with her to the 
next world but these marks on the limbs. They do not chip 
their teeth. , v S V.';'-- 

Anthropometry . 

Measurements were taken of 200 Hos of different septs 
and localities and their cranial, nasal and facial mdio.es woiked 
Zt Pare has been taken to group the subjects on the basis 
ofhomogenietv C. the samples' 'total for anthropometric 
test have cot mon Social standards and common traditional 
oriiins For example, the Hos believe that * 

sept are descended from a common ancestor and marmgc m 

standing each sept is homogeneous, and for this purp . 
have recorded the tests of each sept separately. Another im 
portant point to be noted ^ the P^le Curate 

ments whmh may mafto inevitable, for the 

conditions of field work do not allowtime mo^gh to record the 

measurements in a way possible in e . fc j ofc 

has to finish a dozen or more tests m 15 the 

possible to apply one’s instrument a second time 
C" M this «« be m-M to — .t«t, .1 .. 
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take a sufficiently, large number of subjects of each group, 
measure them, deduct the personal error which may be ascer- 
tained by the laboratory method, and then work out the aver- 
age, For example, if the first record of head length of an 
individual be 18*1 cms , the second record, 18 2 cms, the third 
record, 18*8 cms, the mean record must be 18*2 cms. But 
instead of making three observations on the same individual, 
we take three individuals and get the records 181 cms. 18*2 
cms. 18*3 cms, deducting the personal errors, we may arrive at 
the same average, i.e 18*2 cms for the head-length. For field 
work the second method is the only method possible, for we 
cannot make a subject submit to anthropometric tests for 45 
minutes. 

The comparative anthropometry of some 140 Hos of 11 
different septs is given below. It is evident from the table, 
that the greater the number of subjects in a group, the more 
the average agrees with the general physical appearance of the 
tribe. The average indices for the Banra sept of which 44 
subjects were measured are, cephalic, 73*6, nasal, 79*1, facial, 
92*3. whereas the average indices for the Jamtida sept of 
which only two subjects were available for measurement are 
cephalic, 77 9, nasal, 74*6, facial. 90. Again only two subjects 
were measured of Bansia sept, and they gave the following 
average indices, cephalic, 79*4, nasal, 80*3, facial, 93*1. So, in 
order to arrive at valid conclusions, on the result of averages, 
there must be a fair number of subjects in each group. 

Cephalic Index. 

Of the 200 measurements taken, 63 per cent, were found to 
be dolichocephalic, 47 per cent, mesocephalic, and 12 per cent, 
braehy-cephalic. The head-length was measured from glabella 
to opisthocranium, the point in the median sagittal line of the 
occiput, which is the farthest point from the glabella. The 
width was measured between the euryons, the most laterally 
projecting points on the sides of the head above the Supra- 
mastoid and zygomatic crests. The average cephalic index 
for the Hos is 75*5. The Honhaga sept has the lowest average 
cephalic index, i.e . 73 0 and the Bansia the highest, 79*4. 
The Banra has 73*6. the Sawaia, 74*3, the Kahmdia 74 : 7, the 
Baraimunda, 74*7, the Deogam, 75*2, the Iiembrom, 7o*9, the 
Purty, 76*3, the Jamuda, 77*9. Cases of artificial deformation 
of the head were noticed in the interior of Kolhan. A young man 
was seen with a well-marked fronto- occipital deformation which 
showed a lateral increase in the shape of the head. Another 
was seen with an occipital flattening, the tendency of which is 
to shorten the head in the an tero -posterior direction. The 
■custom of manipulating the head of newborn babies is much 
prevalent amongst the aborigines, and it is to be ascertained 
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whether this manipulation of the head, when the bones are in 
process of ossification, has anything to do with the moulding 
of the head form. 


Nasal Index . 


The length of the nose was measured from the nasion, ix., 
the point in the median sagittal line where the nasal bones 
join the frontal bone, to the sub-nasal, ix., the point where 
the septum of the nose joins the upper lip. The breadth was 
measured from alare to alare, ix., the laterally projecting 
points on the wings of the nose or nostrils. The point corres- 
donding to the nasion is very vaguely defined and in many 
instances difficult to find. 

The width of the nose is taken at the widest point, on the 
aiae by some observers, and at the point where the nose joins 
the face, by others. As the measurements of both dimensions 
are very small any small error of observation, seriously affects 
the average. To add to it, there is the custom of pressing the 
nose upwards with the fingers against the sides, and of pressing 
the finger against the hard palate to elevate the long septum of 
the palate so as to rectify any depression in the bridge of the 
nose. To come to the averages, the Honhaga sept has the 
highest nasal index, ix 91*1, the Jamuda the lowest, ie,, 
74*6. The nasal indices are for the Banra, 79 1 . the Kalundia, 
77*5, the Deogam, 79*5, the Hembrom, 81*2, the Bansia, 80 3, 
the Sawaia, 76*0, the Barairaunda, 77*5, the Purfcy, 78*7, 
the Lagauri, 86*6, ' 

Facial Index . 


The face-length was measured from glabella to gnathion, 
the lowest point in the middle of the bony chin. The face- 
breadth was taken as the distance between the zygions, ix., 
the most laterally projecting points on the two zygomatic 
arches. The head- height was measured from bregma, ix., the 
point on the head where the frontal bone meets the two parie- 
tal bones, to the right earhole. As regards the facial index, 
the Lagan ri sept has the lowest index, ix., 87*9, while the 
Kalundia has 94 The facial indices are for the Banra, 92 3, 
the Deogam, 93* 1, the Hembrom, 93 0, the Bansia, 93*2, the 
Sawaia, 93*2, the Honhaga, 89*1, the Jam u da, 90. the Barai- 
munda, 89‘3, the Purty 90 0. 


Stature and Arms * Beach. 


The average stature is about 161 cms. The Bansia sept 
has the lowest stature (average for the sept), ix., 158*2 eras, 
while the Sawaia sept has the highest average stature 164*0 
cms , and individuals measure 170 cms. or more. The average 
stature for the Kalundia sept is 161*7 cms., the Deogam, 161*8 
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cms., the Hembrom, 160*1 cms., the Jamuda, 161*1 cms., the 
Baraimunda, 159-8 cms, the Party, 163*7 cms, the Honhaga, 
159*5 cms, the Lagan ri, 163*6 cms, and that for the Banra is 
160*5 cms. At the age of 30 a Deogam was measured to be 
177 cms, at the age of 55 a Hembrom measured 149*4 cms. 
only. So the Hos are below the average as regards stature. 
The maximum average arms’ reach, he., 173*5 is noticeable in 
the case of the Sawaia sept, while the Honhaga sept has only 
166*6 cms. The arms’ reach is proportionate to the stature, 
the higher the stature, the greater is the arms’ reach, and the 
difference between the stature and the arms’ reach of a man 
ranges from 7 to 9 cms. The Bansia has an average arms’ 
reach of 169*7 cms, the Lagauri has 3 72*8 cms, the Barai- 
mimda, 167*9 cms, the Party, 172*2 cms, the Hembrom, 168*6 
cms, the Jamuda, 168*0 cms, the Deogam, 171*0 cms, the 
Kalundia, 172*0 cms, the Banra, 169*3 cms. The average arms’ 
reach for all the septs is 169*9 eras. 
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Article No. 17. 


Some of the characteristics of Kolarian Songs. 

By D. N. Majumdar, M.A. 

The songs of the Hos or Kols, may be grouped under four 
well-defined heads : — 

1. General songs, depicting general ideas, the economic 

conditions of the people, the principles of living, etc, 

2. Love songs. 

3. Moral songs, through which the poet wishes to impart 

moral instructions to the people. Moral songs may 
be subdivided into two groups — 

(a) those addressed to young men, 

( b ) those addressed to young women, 

4. Miscellaneous songs, which mostly relate to domestic 

affairs, articles of food, etc. 

There are a few songs which may be taken as commemo- 
rating some fights in early times all of which refer to ‘ Bundu 5 
and 4 Tamara.’ These two places are in the Ranchi district, but 
definite historical evidence about fights is lacking. Usually 
reference is made to these two places in Ba and Jadur songs. 
This may be due to the fact that Ba and Jadur dances and 
songs are imported from 4 Bundu 1 and 4 Tamara.’ They do 
not originally belong to Singbhum. Ba and Jadur songs also 
contain words or sentences of ‘ Bundu 9 and ‘Tamar’ people. 
The following song ma^y be quoted as an example : 

( 1 ) 

noko kore go ko thupunz, tana 
bunduko topo do rara rum a 
ehema kore go ko mapa, tana 
sare kapi do jilab jolob 
bundu pirire ko thupunz, tana, 
bunduko topo do rara rurua, 
taraara badi reko mapa tana, 
sare kapi do jilab jolob. 

English translation : 

Where are the people shooting one another ? 

The guns and cannons are roaring. 

Where are the people striking one another ? 

The arrows and axes are glittering. 

People are shooting one another in the Bundu field. 

There the guns and cannons are thundering. 
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People are striking one another in the Tamara field. 
There the arrows and axes are glittering. 

1 . General songs. 

The Hos are a happy-go-lucky people. The following 
song reflects to a great extent their mentality. 

( 2 ) 

Maghe. 

rasikana ba somdi, 

nen jibon men a reba rasikana kong 
nen jibon mena reba rasikana kong 

kabu nameya samdi, 

nelekan rasika do kabu nameya kong 
nelekan rasika do kabu nameya kong 

kabu tarina somdi, 

nole hasa leka do kabu tarina kong 
buru daru leka do kabu sagouoh kong 

English translation : 

Let us be merry my dear. 

Be merry as long as this life lasts. 

We shall not find, 

We shall not find such joy. 

We shall not live for ever, my dear, 

Like the earth we shall not be lasting. 

Like trees we do not shoot out into new leaves. 

This song gives a true picture of Ho life. Outside engage- 
ments may require a Ho to toil hard from morning till evening 
but he must turn up punctually at the village akhara after 
his evening meal, and he must take part in the village dance 
every night. Cares and anxieties he seems to have none. 
Usually he does not think about the future, but improvident 
as he is, he has little to safeguard from pilfering or theft. He 
is intensely attached to his own village and loves to live amongst 
his people and to die in the village to be buried in the family 
burial place. Age has little experience to transmit, for he 
forgets easily. He lacks initiative. With a smiling face, 
smoking his * ficca ’ he will approach his employer and do as he 
is bid and after the day’s toil will retire with a smiling counte- 
nance. As long as the parents are alive, he has no cares, he does 
not even worry about his own bread, for, it must come. 

(3) 

negang napung taikena 

sadom jom go gome keshari chetanerenha 
negang napung bangay jana 

sadom jom go gome keshari nosorejana. 
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English translation ; 

While your parents lived 
You were on soft s keshari.* 

When your parents are dead 
The soft fodder withers away. 

4 Keshari ’ (Lathyruo sativa) is a kind of pulse. It is a 
luxury with the Hos and so soft keshari stands for a luxurious 
dish. As long as the parents live, the Hos get that luxurious 
dish, i.e. they have not to struggle for their bread but with the 
death of the parents, especially the father, they are put to 
difficulties. Besides, as long as they remain bachelors, they 
-are comparatively free from worldly cares. 


dinda thaname jarma thaname supered 

othe thopre pinda dom thega thega ya 
othe thopre pinda dom thega thega ya 

andi, hanam korandi hanam supered, 

othe thopre pinda tham mukui clietbane ya 
othe thopre pinda tham mukui c he thane ya 

honanam hoponanam supered, 

hone jirim jipida stri konre, 
hone jirim jipida stri konre, 

English : 

Oh youth, when you were a bachelor, you kicked at your 
dhoti which reached the ground, 

Now when you were married oh youth, 

The ground-kissing dhoti rose up to the knees. 

Again, when you get children 

It is a troublesome burden to you. 


kora non nem janom lena, 

bir jantu leka ge disumen non ora 

nam nam lagedethe 

negam napum ko ji ko nakaring than 

chanabredo badredo 

kalijug kuri rem chaka dejana. 

English translation : 

Being bom a male child 

You are roaming about the country like a wild animal 
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After searching for you 

Your parents have lost- their hearts 
And von at last 

Are enticed by a woman of * kalijug.’ 

A woman of ‘ kalijug 5 implies a woman of easy virtue. 1 The 
young oxen, so long as their parents alive, have no cares and 
anxieties, they seldom remain at home and roam from place to 
place, indulging in dances and romances. The parents are very 
affectionate, they do not stand in their way but provide them 
with food and shelter ungrudgingly. It is only when the young 
people get married that they settle down and live a family life. 

2. j Love Songs. 

The principal motive which induces a Ho to take to matri- 
mony seems, at first sight, to be an economic one. The 
woman cooks his food, does all his household work, helps him 
in his field work, takes care of his children, fetches water from 
the river or the neighbouring e bandh’ and is a valuable asset 
to the domestic life. The Ho men are weak in health, lazy 
and incapable of doing much work. This is probably due to 
excessive drinking of rice-beer or ‘ handia.’ But the economic 
motive is not the only one in matrimony ; the element of love 
enters very largely, for the principle of mutual selection reigns 
supreme. Even where the bride and the bridegroom are 
passive and take no active part and the parents of both settle 
the marriage, the final choice rests with the bride and the 
bridegroom. Before a host of relatives and villagers, male 
and female, the bride and the bridegroom have to interchange 
looks and if they agree to the marriage, they have to distri- 
bute handia to all the relatives on either side, First the 
bridegroom offers handia to the bride who, if she approves of 
the former, distributes the liquor to all her relatives, male and 
female. The bride then has to repeat the process and when 
both have agreed, the marriage is settled. The refusal to take 
the liquor on either side breaks off the proposed union. 

Further the existence of intrusion marriage amongst them, 
goes to show that the element of love plays a great part in 
matrimony. The custom of purchasing the bride is prevalent 
among the Hos and the bride- price is getting so high that the 
number of regular marriages is decreasing day by day. And 
yet we often find that a girl would intrude into the house of 
her lover, to stay with his people as a drudge, eking out her 
living by the sweat of her brow. The harsh treatment which 


1 Kalijuga ” is the fourth and most recent u Yoga” (pronounced 
* juga * in Bengali) in the orthodox Hindu chronology. It is full of vice 
and represents the lowest level of moral life. This term has evidently 
been borrowed from the Hindus. . 
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she receives at the hands of her would- be mother-in-law, 
sometimes proves too much for her patience and she leaves 
the house. But this Is rare, for, the girl comes prepared for all 
sorts of ill treatment. Such sacrifice on the part of a girl may 
come about in two ways. If a young man and a young girl 
fall in love, and if circumstances stand in the way of effecting 
their union and the former stands aside, the girl, if her affection 
for the boy is strong enough, intrudes into the house of her 
lover, and if she can, by her service, render herself useful to 
the household ; she is allowed to remain in the house of her 
lover. Or sometimes if a young woman admires a young man 
secretly, the only way open to her is to intrude into the house 
of her idol. In some cases, a young man is taken by surprise. 
The following song expresses the feelings of a young man on 
such an occasion. 

( 6 ) 

baring doya doyathe 

sikinisir sonanapanum nothong helena kong 

9 ) >y i » .»» 

namdom boroy than baring 

kadal sakom Hr lipir narn dorn boroy than, 

kalang boroy baring kalang boroy 
diri jol bangala 1 re naieng thenguna. 

English translation : 

After my brother followed a fair young girl with a neck- 
lace of silver coins. 

My brother, you are afraid, 

You are trembling like the leaves of a banana tree, 

We do not fear. 

We stand on stone bungalows. 

A young girl has intruded into the house of a young man 
and the latter has been trembling with fear. The brother of 
the young man has passed to manhood so he is safe, the young 
women will not follow him, he is as it were, in a stone bunga- 
low. 

A reference to the following songs will explain the import- 
ance of mutual attachment in matrimony. 

( 7 ) 

nedar burn jolare 
bapalechi baletan sengel juletan 
kana napui bapal, kana napui sengel 
baring hecha jiri batan. 


3 This is the ordinary Anglo-Indian word 3 4 Bungalow * usually a tiled 

house. . 
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English translation : 

There on the slope of yonder forest, 

Is it 4 bapal ’ blazing or fire burning ? 

It is not ‘ bapal/ it is not fire, 

But the heart of my brother. 

4 Bapal’ is a small triangular area covered with grass, 
located on the junction of two or more village paths. 

This is a love song. The allusion is to a love intrigue 
between a young man and a young woman which resulted in an 
union of the two hearts. A youth was in love with a young 
girl and his heart was burning with the flame of love. The 
couple eloped, but the brothers of the girl followed them to 
force her to come back and this gave an occasion for the 
woman to make a sarcastic reference to the action of the 
brothers, for they have no cause of grievance as she eloped of 
her own accord with her lorer. 

(8) 

Maghe. 

tondung beter sumudi nidimega sanangi dinda sumudi, 

jirirn kusi janredo suped reyabara nangebaratan 

jetilolom meneredo nando chatomeing sabeya namdo 

gugulo. 

bari meko sangitana nirjabeta langeko dinda sumudi, 

nirja beta langeko biri lidi lidi relang chakadatukua. 

English translation : 

Oh maid of the forest region, I wish to have you as my 
partner. 

If you sincerely love me, deck me with the flower in 
your lock of hair ; 

If you feel the heat of the sun, I will hold the umbrella 
over your head. 

Brothers you have many, who may follow us and find 
us, oh maid, 

They may find us, but we will throw dust into their 
eyes, hiding in dense bushes. 

Whenever a girl elopes or is carried away by some young 
man, the brothers of the girl with all relatives and friends 
follow the pair and offer fight to the friends of the young man. 
So love songs are often sung with a touch of apprehension. 

( 9 ) 

chethane pukuri rila mala, lathare pukuri rila mala, 
salukad bara juring putawakana kong. 
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imen sundar barakana 

bara nela thege juring jido hayayan 

dahado golegole, dahado mile mile, 
enereo ja juring godebapade. 

English translation : 

Water in the tank (from the surface) is clear and trans- 
parent to the bottom, 

And the water-lily has blossomed; 

Though the water is spread to a distance, appearing deep 
green, ' 

I must try my best to pluck the flower. 

The girl is here compared to a water-lily. The lover 
knows the risk of forcibly carrying off the girl, but he is deter- 
mined to take the risk of plucking the flower. The water in 
the tank is compared to the relatives and co-villagers of the 
girl, for they will offer resistance in case the girl is carried 
away from their midst. The comparison of young woman to a 
mali-flower is very common. The following song gives an 
example : 

( 10 ) 

banda nari rnali bara 
nanhe chetepara led nanhem asia 
napung geeha para led, 
napung nasi me 
negang gecha rowa led, 
negang nasi me. 

English translation : 

The Mali-flower on the embankment of the tank 
Was not grown by me, why do you ask me for it. 
My father has grown it, 

So ask it of him. 

My mother has planted it, 

So ask it of her. 

A young man is enamoured of a young girl and approaches 
the brother of the girl for her hand. The brother says that he 
has no power to do so and advises him to approach her parents 
who may consent to his proposal. The parents have brought 
her up and so it is only they who have the right to give her 
away in marriage. 


jurim tagid malibora 
golam tadam napanum jigeshukia 
golam tadam malibora 

jigeshuku lelotana maliboratan 
goshotana malibora 

jorimdare napanum karenojua. 
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Oh maiden, you have wreathed a heart- charming garland 
of mali-fiowers for your friend. 

You have wreathed a garland of mali -flowers which is 
heart-charming, 

The mali flowers are withering, your friend will not come; 
If you love me, deck me with it, it looks so beautiful. 

The lover is away and the young woman is waiting to see 
him again. She has wreathed a beautiful garland of mali- 
flowers for her lover. The lover fails to return on the ap- 
pointed day, but the woman sits and waits for him. The 
flowers begin to wither and still the lover does not come. A 
young man approaches the woman and seeks her hand. He 
says that her lover will not come, so what is the good of letting 
the garland wither. He is ready to take her and if she likes 
may offer the garland to him as a token of her approval. 

3. Moral Songs . 

(a) Next to love songs, moral songs play a great part during 
festivals. Youth is reckless and the Ho bard warns youth 
not to be led astray by impulses. 

( 12 ) 

bariage pompelhonking hendepundi tanaking pompel 
honking 

supededo diasingal nala reja pompelhonben sutigajena. 

English translation : 

Only two butterflies, black and white. 

A lock of hair, the light of a lamp. 

Butterflies do not offer j^ourselves to die. 

Butterflies are ever restless, so are the eyes of a youth. 
The Ho bard warns the eyes not to be enamoured of the lock 
of hair of a maid, for it may lure him to destruction. A charm- 
ing exterior is not the only thing to be desired. 

( 13 ) 

naben doya bale baring, 

nicha Jata jamarjata jiri ben suker jana 
nera ben nangunan bareng 

lungam ken chopra nera ben nangunan 
sutam chirem boria badim nadia kong. 

English translation : 

You my young brother, 

You have selected a girl whose mind resembles 
the brushwood of Nicha. 
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You have brought a bride. 

Who is like an empty cocoon. 

Would you draw it into a thread or cut it into a 
bundle ? 

Nicha is a wild shrub having small red flowers with sweet 
juice. {Children are very fond of sucking its flower.) 

When a branch of the bush is cut, it dries and changes into 
brushwood, the leaves dropping off. This skeleton {Jata) is 
used in training vegetable creepers. The bride is compared to 
a mere skeleton of a Nicha shrub. As Nicha jata is dry and 
devoid of leaves and sweet flowers, so the bride is a mere 
skeleton devoid of any merit. £ Lungam ken ehopra * chopra 
is the empty cocoon with no living worm within. The bride is 
compared to such an empty shell. She possesses no inner 
mental qualities. 

(h) While warning the young generation to be particularly 
cautious in their selection of a bride, the poet is aware of the 
fact that young people very often abuse their power and dupe 
young women ; so he advises young girls to be discreet and not 
to place blind confidence in young people who may entice them. 

(14) 

nindar bum jolare, thuyu china karamuha bandulekana 
jhuyu china karameeha bandulekana. 

kana napui thuyu kana napui karameeha 
kuri chakade kora chana banclu lekana 
kuri chakade kora chana bandulekana. 

English translation ; 

Does a fox or jackal jump on the peak of yonder 
mountain ? 

No, that is not a fox nor a jackal, 

But a young man who is an enticer of young 
women. 

The poet compares enticers of young women, i.e. false and 
selfish lovers with the fox or jackal. The fox is described in 
Ho folktales as a very cunning animal, as in the fairy tales of 
many other countries. 

Ho society freely permits divorces, but cases of divorce 
are very rare. The reason may be sought in the high rate of 
the * gonom * or bride price which precludes a Ho from break- 
ing off the pact from his side. A man would appeal to his 
community with regard to the faithlessness of his bride, asking 
the help of the community to bring her back. He would try 
to carry his bride home twice or thrice, appeal to her, men- 
tioning the high bride price he has paid to her parents, and 
in the end admitting his own faults and helplessness, and even 
promising her some ornaments. 
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(15) 

sonareha thalu gagara do, 
rupa reha thalu karasado 
borogoy daha bui nalom nagu 
bahu daha ko kako nuh nu 

English translation : 

Our vessel is made of gold* 

Our vessel is made of silver. 

Oh Bui 1 do not fetch muddy water, 

.For your brothers will not drink it. 

<c Bui 55 is a term of endearment and addressed respectfully 
to girls. Muddy water stands for immorality. 

4. Miscellaneous Songs. 

(16) 

Maghe. 

bum bithar maghe bera bethar maghe 
chikathere danrachumnahumeleda kong 
rutu chenho chenho thege danrachum nahumeleda 
banam renho renho thege danrachum ehinabeleda 
nokoreha thanr danrachu thore rutu do kong 
nokoreha thanr danrachu 
koyong banamdo kong. 

English translation : 

How have you heard of the Maghe festival. 

Oh danrachu (bird) of the interior forest region, 

You must have heard of it by the sound of the flute. 
You must have known it by the music of the £ sarangi/ 

The Hos have no fixed date on which festivals are to be- 
celebrated, the ceremonies depending upon the economic con- 
dition of the villages. Each village celebrates the festival 
according to the leisure of the villages and the festival extends 
over a month or more in Kolhan. The young people go from 
village to village to enjoy dancing. The sound of the flute and 
the music of the 'sarangi 5 played by the boys, indicate the 
approach of the festival in the village. Young men are com- 
pared to danrachu which is a kind of bird supposed to be 
very active. Young men are flocking together to the village 
from all parts of the country to take part in the dance. 

(17) 

Maghe. 

maghe setera bareng, 

chethane lathare disume the maghe setera 
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bai jomme bareng 

dama dumang ruthu banam baijomme 
nimir gapa bai thare 

maghe setere tenere esu ransaa 
ena mentheng kajiam thana 

nimir gapa kore lareng baijomme, 

English translation : 

Dear brother, maghe will come in its annual course, 
Be prepared with your drum, band, pipe and guitar, 
It is a pleasure to get ready with the instruments 
beforehand, 

Therefore, I tell you brother, get ready with all these. 

Formerly the Hos were very generous, and hospitable. 
Strangers were comfortably lodged in their homes and they 
were all attention to them. Visitors to their fields were cor- 
dially received and were allowed to partake of the produce of 
the field for immediate use. In the following song the poet 
depicts the beauty of the healthy plants of tobacco and brinjal 
on the alluvial soil on the river bank. 

(18) 

Ba. 

nepa paromere thamaku thamasathada ko thamaku 
therepa paromere berenga benga bangi joiena berenga 
pekaye joka nidi me thamaku themasa thadako thama- 
ku, 

nuthui joka godeme berenga benga bangi jo lena 
berenga. 

English translation : 

On the bank of the river there, the tobacco is grown. 

On this bank of the river, the brinjal is grown. 

You may take the tobacco as much as you require for a 
4 ticca. 5 

You may pluck the brinjals as much as you require for 
cooking. 

(19) 

Ba. 

maranggara gitile dipare, kharbuja nutuputu 
nuringgara kochakudure bengamai senegon6 
jomege sananginha. kharbuja nutuputu 
nuhuge sanaginha ho, kochakudure bengasenegone 
dakharbuja jetelolore, nesusibila 

kocha kudur bengasenegone, sardinuture, nesunogoda. 
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English translation : 

On the sandy bank of the big river water melon is grown 

abundantly. , . . , . , ■ . 

In the field on the small river brinjal is grown luxuriant- 

Oh' how I long to eat of the abundant water melon. 

Oh', how I long to cook the brinjal of the field. 

The watermelon is very sa voury when eaten in the hot 
summer. 

The brinjal is very sweet when cooked in the winter 
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Article No. 13. 


The traditional origin of the Hos ; together with a brief 
description of the chief Bongas (or gods) of the Hos. 1 * 

By D. N. Majtjmdar, M.A. 

The tradition of the Hos regarding the creation of the world, 
and the origin of the human race has been described as follows in 
Colonel Tickells’ account of the tribe published in VoL IX of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society. of Bengal, p. 797, Oteborom and 
Singbonga were self-created. They made the earth with rocks 
and water, and they clothed it with grass and trees. Next they 
created animals, first those that man domesticated and after- 
wards wild beasts. A boy and a girl were then created and 
put together in a cave to people the world. Finding them too 
innocent to give any hope of progeny, Singbonga taught them 
the preparation of 4 illi 5 or rice-beer which excites the passions, 
and in course of time they brought forth twelve sons and twelve 
daughters. When the first parents had produced these children, 
Singbonga prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fowls and vegetables, and making the brothers 
and sisters pair off asked them to choose the kind of food they 
wanted for their sustenance before starting out into the world . 
The first and second pair took bullocks and buffaloes' flesh, and 
they originated the Hos and the Bhumij . the next took the 
vegetables only and became the progenitors of the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas. Others took goats and fish and from 
them are the Sudras. One pair took shell-fish and became 
Bhuiyas, two pairs took pigs and were ancestors of the Santals. 
One pair got nothing, and seeing this the Kol pair gave them of 
their superfluity, and the descendants of these became the 
Ghasias, who were menials in Kol villages and supported by the 
cultivators. 

An alternative version of the origin of the Hos collected by 
me is given below. Singbonga was self-created, and he created the 
earth from a lump of clay (hasa). To people the earth, he made 
it habitable by creating all kinds of trees, plants, herbs and grass, 
rivers and bandhs and birds and beasts of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. And the 4 horohonko ! or the sons of men were horn of 
the egg of a bird 4 bur 5 or swan. Out of a swans’ egg came 
forth a boy and a girl ; they were first human beings by whom 
the earth was peopled. But this creation did not last long for 


1 A detailed study of this subject, 1 propose to give in my Monograph 

on the tribe which I am writing. 
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Singbonga was somehow offended by his own creation and he 
became enraged. In his fury he created an atmosphere of 
blazing flames. When all life was thus destroyed, Singbonga 
saw the folly of his fury and repentance seized upon him. He 
then began to seek out traces of life and approached all the 
lesser gods to find out if they had hidden any soul. At last 
Nage bonga or the water-deity came with a pair of living souls,, 
which she kept under the sheet of water, a brother and a sister, 
and with this pair Singbonga hoped to bring forward a race of 
man. As they were brother and sister sexual intercourse 
between them was not possible, so what else could the High-god 
do, but to offer them ‘ handia,’ an intoxicating preparation. 
Now it w as the intoxication caused by the drinking of this 
fermented liquor that made sexual intercourse between the 
brother and the sister possible and the Hos were created. 

The supreme God of the Hos is the Singbonga or the Sun, 
who has created them and is the cause of all things on earth. 
He has created the earth, the starry heavens above, the deep* 
below-, and all spirits that move on earth and air. He is the 
father of all good thoughts and man’s works in light and in 
darkness. He is the cause of birth "Singbonga emetana,” the 
cause of death, he is the God of rains and is invoked during 
intense draught. He is also prayed to during sickness. It wa& 
he who taught the Hos the preparation of 4 handia ’ which is to 
the aborigines the elixir of life. When the village gods and the 
ancestral spirits fail to help the people materially in their 
distress and agrarian troubles, the villagers offer sacrifice ta 
Singbonga, and. it is believed that peace and prosperity follow’. 
But this is on rare occasions for he is a benign God, and is 
always believed to be sympathetic towards men. All the village 
godlings and other deities are under the direct control of 
Singbonga. 

The presiding deity of the ancestral home of the Hos is 
known as the ‘Marang bonga/ The Hos point to the north- 
west as their ancestral home, and their traditions have a 
pleasant recollection of the place. There are " Seven tanks 
seven bandhs, a bill of garlic, and a hill of ginger.” Marang 
means great and Marang bonga comes next to Singbonga in 
order. When epidemics sweep aw r av the villagers and Dessauli 
bonga fails to drive these away, the Hos offer red cocks to 
Marang bonga as an appeal to a higher deity. 

The Hatuko bongas preside over the fortune of the villagers. 
Hatu means village and Hatuko bongas mean village godlings. 
There are three Hatukos, and they are jointly prayed, to for 
earthly prosperity. When going on an errand, sacrifices are 
promised to them. Should the errand prove successful, and the 
devotee refuse to offer the sacrifices promised, the punishment 
given by these bongas is very severe, for the man loses 
everything, his belongings, chattels and movables, while he 
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himself falls a victim to chill penury, and till he can afford to 
make amends for his promise, his life is made unbearable. 

The Dessau li bonga is the presiding deity of the village. 
Each village has one Dessauli who is its guardian. He has a 
fixed abode, outside the village but not far away, on the top of 
a neighbouring hill or a big tree, preferably a banian, but where 
the latter cannot be had on a tamarind tree. Festivals are 
held in honour of Dessauli bonga. On the Maghe and Baba 
festivals sacrifices of cocks and he-goats, with offerings of rice- 
beer are offered to the bonga. During the epidemics of small- 
pox and cholera his aid is always sought, and he is regarded as 
the most active and powerful deity of the Hos. The Dessauli 
bongas of some villages have distinguished themselves for their 
benign patronage of the villagers. 1 

‘ Jahir buri’ is a female deity supposed to be the wife 
of Dessauli bonga, with whom she lives. She is a voracious 
deity, the villagers offering choice foods to her whenever they 
can afford to. During Maghe and Baba festivals, each villager 
has to offer one fowl to her ; defaulters are condemned . 

4 Jahir 5 means a grove and each village possesses one or two of 
them, and it is believed that these, groves have the power of 
warding off epidemics and diseases. 

The goddess presiding over water is. known as Nuge.-e.ra 'or 
4 Bindi-era. ? In some quarters she is identified with • chandiJ 
She was responsible for the origin of the Hos. When Singbonga 
destroyed all life on earth, by creating an atmosphere of blazing 
flames, it was this deity who preserved two souls, a brother 
and a sister under the sheet of water, and these two souls in 
time produced a handful of men, whose descendants are the 
Hos. She is very fond of pigs, and it is said that if during sick- 
ness a pig is promised to this deity, the man is sure to recover. 
Eggs and turmeric are also usually offered to her. 

Hero-bonga is worshipped during the Heroparav and is said 
to preside over crops. Before the villagers begin to plough their 
fields and sow seeds, they invoke Hero-bonga who blesses them 
with sufficient return. 

Oa or Wagoi bongas are the household gods of the Hos, he., 
the spirits of their ancestors. The Hos are very partial to the 
worship of these spirits. Whenever they offer any sacrifice to 
a bonga, they take special care to propitiate the household gods 
also. These bongas look after the safety of their devotees, and 
it is said, they give timely information to the villagers whenever 
any disease or epidemic is apprehended. But the Oa bongas 
are liable to be easily displeased. In case the villagers fail 
to propitiate them regularly, they get annoyed, and chastise the 
family members by infesting them with diseases of various 
kinds. 


1 Jorapukur, Pendrasali, etc. 
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These are some of the good bongas that preside over the 
destinies of the aborigines. I should mention that the number 
of bongas is not fixed; it changes constantly as it is being 
continually added to. At present there is a tendency amongst 
the Hos to assimilate the deities of the Hindu pantheon, changing 
the names and functions of the latter to suit their own ideas. 
It is. therefore, likely that the number of their deities will swell 
in the near future. On the other hand as there also exists 
an opposite tendency to discard what is old or antique, it is "not 
at all certain whether all the bongas now in existence will 
continue to do so for ever. 

Although no new religious movement is in view like the 
Tanabhagat movement of the Oraons , 1 * who suspected that the 
old spirits to whom they looked for help were powerless to save 
them in their distress, and began to persuade themselves that 
it was indeed those very spirits that were wholly responsible for 
their degraded economic and social conditions, and must not be 
abandoned but expelled from the Oraon country,’ the Hos have a 
peculiar fascination for the religion of their dikku, ie., foreign 
usually Hindu neighbours. In some places, they have openly 
taken the festivals of the Hindus as their own, e.g ., the charak 
festival, in which the Hos of Chakradharpore join their Hindu 
neighbours. So it may be legitimately assumed that given 
sufficient opportunities, the Hos are likely to evolve gradually a 
distinct religion based on their indigenous beliefs, but adopting 
the rites and customs of their more cultured Hindu neighbours. 

The following are some of the malignant spirits supposed 
to cause mischiefs to the Hos. They are generally spirits of 
mischievous persons known to the Hos, who after death prefer 
to chastise their fellow tribesmen by inflicting on them various 
diseases and punishments for imaginary or real offences. 

‘ Churin bongas ’ are spirits of women dying in child-birth. 
When these get annoyed they sit on the heads of children, and 
the consequence is that the children suffer from rickets or die. 
They also sit on the breast of pregnant women thereby displac- 
ing the placenta. Women are very much afraid of these spirits, 
and they take care to propitiate them regularly with offerings 
of rice-beer and sacrifice of fowls. 

‘ Kachin bongas 5 are spirits of persons who meet with 
watery graves. They are very mischievous, and whenever they 
find anybody taking his bath alone during night, they take him 
down to the depths of the river, and, if the man be not an expert 
swimmer, he is sure to be drowned. 

‘ Nason or Mua bongas’ are spirits residing in grave-yards. 
They are said to way -lay travellers during night. ~ An annual 
offering of : Sasanmundi ’ or rice cooked in the burial ground, 


1 Vide Man in India, Vol. I, No 4, article on ei A new religious move- 

ment among the Oraons by Mr. S. C. Ray. 
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is required to propitiate them without which they are vexed ; 
for they take food once a year. 4 Nayoin bonga 5 is worshipped 
by those who practise in poison. 

c Haukar bonga 5 — this is the favourite god of the witches. 
Every village is said to contain a. number of these witches who 
assemble at night under a big banian tree (or tamarind tree) 
outside the skirts of the village where they set up a nocturnal 
dance in honour of the bonga. Anyone passing by them at 
night is sure to be killed and the blood is offered to the 4 bonga.* 
During this communion with the spirit the witches get posses- 
sed, when they are ordered by the spirit to chastise this or that 
person of the village who might- have incurred the displeasure 
of the spirit, somehow or other. 

4 Kariya bonga 5 or the god of the Kharias, a section of the 
Mundari race. An alien spirit, is invoked by the village Dewa 
or the medicine man to undo the charms of mischievous spirits. 



Article No lit. 


On the Terminology of Relationship of the Hos 
of Kolhan. 

By I). N. Majumdar, M A. 

The kinship nomenclature of the Hos is classi-descriptive 
in character. There are two principal systems of kinship 
terms, one in which the terms are applicable not to single 
individual persons, but to classes of relatives which may often 
be very large, and the other in which the terms denote single 
individual persons. In reality, however, this latter system of 
nomenclature is seldom found anywhere. Even in the termi- 
nology of relationship of most of the Oaueasie peoples, which 
Dr. Rivers speaks of as the family system, sometimes a group 
of individuals is denoted b}? one common term so that the dif- 
ference in the two systems, classificatory and descriptive, may 
be reduced to one of degree. That is. in the former a term is 
used to denote a larger number of individuals, while in the 
descriptive system of terminology, a term refers ordinarily to 
one single individual. Thus, for example, the Serna Nagas 
use one word ‘aza’ to denote mother, father’s brother’s wife, 
and mother’s sister ; the same people use ■ apu 5 to denote 
e father,” father’s brother and mother’s sister’s husband. 
Again they use 4 ani * to denote father’s sister, wife’s mother, 
husband’s mother, husband’s sister, husband’s brother’s wife. 
The Angami Nagas use 4 fchi’ to denote, wife’s elder brother, 
wife’s elder sister, husband’s elder brother, elder sister’s hus- 
band, elder brothers’s wife, mother’s brother’s wife, father’s 
brother’s wife. Again the term 4 Ni ’ is used to denote father’s 
brother’s wife, elder brother’s wife, husband’s elder sister, etc. 
Amongst the Hos, mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband 
and the father of both husband and wife are all called 4 Hoyar,’ 
Again, father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife and mother 
of both husband and wife are denoted by ‘Hatom’. 1 2 

According to Dr. Rivers, in the most complete form of 
the classificatory system, there is not one single term of 
relationship, the use of which tells us that reference is being 
made to one person and to one person only.* 

The question of the origin of the terminology oi relation- 
ship has been attacked from different standpoints. Some have 
explained it by referring it to a psychological similarity exist- 


1 For mother’s brother they now use ‘Kumang’ and for wife’s 
mother — * Hanr. 5 

2 Bee Dr. Rivers, kinship and social organisation. 
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mg between persons denoted by the same term, while others 
have recognised social functions as determining the termi- 
nology of relationship. Dr. Rivers has championed the latter 
hypothesis, and the kinship nomenclature of both primitive 
and advanced societies justify his conclusion. The origin 
of kinship terms from antecedent social functions seems to be 
the most probable hypothesis formed up till now. When the 
Hos use the term ‘ Hoyar 5 to denote mother’s brother, father’s 
sister’s husband and the father of both husband and wife, the 
application of the term can easily be explained by referring to 
social function antecedent to the use. Thus, the custom of 
cross cousin marriage is very much prevalent amongst these 
people, and as a result of this form of marriage, the mother’s 
brother and the father’s sister’s husband get to the position of 
fathers-in-law, and consequently they possess only one term to 
denote mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband and the 
father of both husband and wife. Again the mother’s sister’s 
husband has no special term of address. This can only be 
accounted for by the fact that the Hos allow marriage with 
the mother’s sister. So the mother’s sister’s husband is iden- 
tified with the speaker, and consequently they possess no spe- 
cial term to denote the relationship. The wife’s sister of 
the Hos has no special denomination. This is not the case 
with the Hos alone. From the most primitive to the most ad- 
vanced society, the wife’s sister possesses no special term of 
address. Sometimes it is conventional to address her by a 
term of endearment or mild reproach as 1 SALI’ in Bengali. 
A reference to the custom of marrying the sister of the wife 
during the life time or after the death of the latter explains 
the absence of a special term for the wife’s sister. 

But undue stress should not be laid on the importance of 
social functions in determining the terminology of relationship 
as there are other factors which must be considered. A rich 
vocabulary is an acquisition of cultured people, and the 
vocabulary of a people very often determines its cultural stage. 
When the same term is used to denote a number of relatives 
male and female, it cannot be explained by reference to any 
particular social function, the main explanation being the low 
cultural stage. 

•Serna Nagas : 

Apuza — (1) Father’s mother. 

(2) Mother’s father. 

(3) Mother’s mother. 

Angami Nagas : 

f Thi (1) Wife’s elder brother. 

(2) Wife’s elder sister. 

(3) Husband’s elder brother. 
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(4) Elder sister’s, husband. 

(5) Elder brother’s wife. 

(6) Mother’s brother’s wife. 

(7) Father’s brother’s wife. 

Hos : 

' Gnngu ’ — (1) Father’s elder brother. 

(2) Father’s- younger brother. 

(3) Father’s elder brother’s wife. 

4 Tang&in ’ — (1) Elder sister’s husband. 

(2) Husband’s younger brother's wife. 

(3) Husband’s elder brother’s wife. 

An imperfect language is the outcome of an imperfect 
civilisation, for language only fulfils the wants of those who 
speak it. When the Australian language is said to be poor, it 
is meant that the stage of civilisation which the Australians 
have reached is a low one, and the language subserves the 
simple wants of those who speak it. So the poverty of the 
vocabulary may be accounted for by the material civilisation 
of the people. Requirements decide what the wealth of 
language shall be. 1 So the terminology of relationship has 
sprung up from social functions conditioning the use and the 
requirements of the people who speak the language. 

A few words about the Ho terms of relationship are neces- 
sary for further research on kinship. Father’s sister’s children 
have no special terms in Ho terminology, they are called 
(e) Hatom hon or (y) Ha to in undi, i.e., father’s sister’s children. 
The Mother’s brother’s son is classed with the father’s sister’s 
son and is denoted by 4 Hoyar hon’. The husband’s sister’s 
child, wife’s brother’s child, wife’s brother’s daughter, 
daughter’s son, daughter’s daughter, are all denoted by the 
term 4 gaing but when addressing these relatives, the per- 
sonal name of the addressee is preferred. The use of the term 
4 gaing ’ to denote two generations is significant when it means 
husband’s sister’s child, wife’s brother’s child, how is it pos- 
sible that the term is applied to the daughter’s son or the 
daughter’s daughter, which are one generation below the for- 
mer % It has been said above that the Hos are very fond 
of cross cousin marriage. Formerly this form of marriage was 
compulsory. In case a man for any reasons cannot marry his 
cousin, he has to give presents to the mother’s brother, 
and without this no marriage is regarded as valid. In the 
same way, the mother’s brother also has to satisfy his nephew 
before he can marry his daughter to a chosen bridegroom. 
Marriage with the mother’s sister is also common amongst the 
Hos. So to account for the use of the term c gaing ’ these two 




1 Bee Ratzel, History of Mankind, Vol. 1, Chapter on Language. 
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social functions are to be taken into consideration. A refer- 
ence to the following diagram will be of help in understanding 
the significance of the term ‘ gaing \ l 

A = x X = y 


1 

V = c 

b, b,. 

1 

C=b, 

1 

c , c 

wic, 


w, 



Let ‘ A’ man marry x woman, X man, the brother of 
x woman, marry v woman. Let the issues of the first pair be 
4 V ’ man and b } b, girls and those of the second pair be 
£ C’ man and c, c, girls. Again let ‘V’ man marry k c' 
girl and C man marry b, girl, and the issues are respectively 
W and Wj. Now V is the father’s sister’s son of C and C is the 
mother’s brother’s son of V and therefore 


H.S.Z V « M.B.Z = C. 

[By cross -cousin marriage] [Z denotes son] 

W = D.Z of X. 

W,« D.Z of A. 

To prove that V = C=W. 

If W marries c , 5 the mother’s sister of W. 

Then W is C’s sister’s husband, 
or V’s wife’s sister’s husband. 

V.C.W. possess the same social position and therefore 
husband’s sister’s child, wife’s brother’s child and daughter’s 
child are all denoted bv one term, e.g.> “ gaing 


The Kinship terms. 

Father’s father ) m f 
Mother’s father ? iata * 

Father’s mother ? T . 

Mother’s mother ) Jlyam * 

Father — apu . 

Mother — anga. 

Father’s elder brother — Gungu. 

Father’s younger brother — Gungu. 
Father’s brother’s wife. 

f elder — Gungu. 

\ younger — Gawaing. 


1 H= husband, S= sister, M~wife, B —brother. 
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Father’s sister— Hatom. 

Mother's sis ter— Ga waing. 

Mother's sister’s husband— No special term. 

Mother’s brother — Ho jar, Kumang. 

Mother's brother's wife— Hatom. 

Wife's father — Hoyar. 

Wife's mother — Hanr, hatom. 

Husband's father— Hoyar. 

Husband’s mother — Hanr, hatom. 

Elder brother — -Ban, 

Y o unger brother — U ndi. 

Elder sister — Ajing. 

Y on n ger siste r — U nd in g. 

Father’s brother’s son— Hon, honar. 

Mother’s sister’s son — Ban (e). 

Ondi (y). 

Father’s sister’s son (e) Hatom hon . 

(v) Hatomimdi. 

Father’s brother’s daughter, (e) Ajing. 

(y) Unding. 

Father’s sister’s daughter (e) Hatom hon. 

(y) Hatom Undi. 

Mother’s sister’s daughter (e) Ajing. 

(y) Unding. 

Mother's brother’s son — ’Hon. 

Mother’s brother’s daughter — era 
Husband — Herat, 
wife-era. 

Wife’s sister — No special term. 

Husband’s elder brother— Bau hoyar. 

Husband’s younger brother — EriL 
Husband’s sister— Hanr (e), 

Eril (y) . 

Wife’s sister’s husband — Saragin, 

Husband’s elder brother’s wife— Tangain. 

Husband’s younger brother’s wife — Tangain. 

W T ife’s brother’s wife — Hanr. 

Husband’s sister’s husband — Erakin or personal name. 
Elder sister’s husband — Tangain. 

Elder brother’s wife— Hili 

Younger sister’s husband — Erakin or personal name. 

Younger brother’s wife — Undikimin or „ „ 

■ c , i .£ »■ , { Bala, 

bon s wife s parents or& 

Daughter’s husband’s parents j Ba | a era 

Son — Hon. . A ^ 

Daughter — Honera or. 

Brother’s child — Hon or personal name. 
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QiatAr’d child— Hon or personal name. 

Husband’s brother’s child-Hon. or personal name. 
Husband’s sister’s child — Gaing. 

Wife’s sister’s child— Hon. 

Wife’s brother’s child— Gaing. 

Wife’s brother’s daughter Gaing. 

Daughter’s husband— Era. 

Son’s wife— Hon kimin. 


Son’s son— Jai or garam. 
Daughter s son Gaing. 

Son’s daughter— Jai. 
Daughter’s daughter— Gaing. 


Article No .20 


Note on the Indian Boomerangs, 

By Sir- Gilbert; Walker, Kt, s C.I.E., F.B.S. 

The existence in the Madura district of projectiles resem- 
bling small boomerangs is well known : they are made of wood, 
bone or ivory, and have a knob on one end while the other end 
does not end in a point but is cut off in a straight line nearly 
perpendicular to the curve. 1 have not seen them thrown but 
from their shape I infer that the right forefinger is hooked round 
the knob while the straight edge of the other end is pressed 
gently against the chest : a flick with the w rist will then give 
considerable spin, and without this the implement will not tra vel 
far. Some at least of those that I have seen have a twist in 
their plane and might perhaps, ■. without much modification, be 
capable of describing part , or even the whole, of a circle if thrown 
with great force ; but I have not seen enough examples to know 
whether the twist, which resembles that of the arms of a wind- 
mill or of a screw propeller, is deliberate or accidental. 



Diagram of the * Kdtar ’ from Kadi division ; greatly reduced. 


I have however never seen any allusion to the implements 
called c katar s which are used as throwing sticks by the Bhils. 
I am sending to the Zoological and Anthropological section of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a specimen which I owe to 
Mr. W. E. Jardine, C.I.E.. Resident at Gwalior. It was provided 
by the Thakore of Ghantu through Mr. G. B. Nimbalkar. 
Revenue Commissioner, Baroda State, who says that it is only 
in the Kadi division of the Baroda State that the wooden katars 
are used. The katar is clumsily made and is only capable of 
travelling in an approximately straight line ; it is about 26" 
long, If" wide, 5,8'' thick and weighs 9| oz. I believe t hat- 
somewhat similar implements are still to be found in north-east 
Africa, though they are probably extinct in the English fen- 
country where it is said that they used to be thrown at rabbits. 
That form of the Australian boomerang which I regard as the 
most primitive is essentially like them, and from this type I be- 
lieve that the returning boomerang has slowly developed in 
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successive steps, each step arising by selection based on experi- 
ence of varieties which were always arising from the inability of 
savages to copy accurately with stone implements and from 
frequent warping owing to climatic conditions >• A farther- dis- 
cussion of this evolution will be found in Nature. 64 (August, 
1901). p. 340. 
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Notes on the Geology of Kohat, with reference to the 
homotaxial position of the Salt Marl at 
Bahadur Khel. 

By Major L. M. Davlbs, R.A., KG Ah 
Introduction. 

As a result of military service at Kohat during the last 
two years, I have come to think that there is a distinct resem- 
blance between the Nummulitic series to be seen at Bahadur 
Khel and that which exists at Kohat, and the better defined 
series at Kohat may perhaps be useful in providing a clue for 
elucidating the more obscure succession at Bahadur Khel. 

As regards the Salt, I do not propose to say very .much. 
It is well known that opinions have long been divided as to its 
origin. Some, like Wynne. Drs. Christie, Pascoe and Murray 
Stuart, have ascribed an ordinary sedimentary origin to the 
Salt, regarding it as due to the desiccation of enclosed seas ; 
while others, like Mr. Oldham and Mr. Vredenburg, have been 
unable to accept this idea Alternative theories are that 
the Salt is either an intrusive hypogene rock, or due to 
the alteration of pre-existing sediments by the subterraneous 
action of acid vapours and solutions. Opinions are also 
divided between those who, like Wynne, have thought that the 
eastern (Cis-Indus) Salt must be dissociated from that at 
Bahadur Khel, as belonging to an entirely different and infra- 
Cambrian horizon, and those who argue for the essential unity 
of the whole Punjab Salt. If the Salt is all to be regarded 
as belonging to one horizon, opinion is again divided as to 
whether the Salt is of Eocene age, and brought under Cam- 
brian rocks by some system of under- or over-thrusting to the 
east, or whether it is a pre-Cambrian formation faulted into 
juxtaposition with Eocene beds to the west. 

These questions being so vexed, I propose to leave 
them entirely alone here and merely deal with the position, in 
taxial series, of the Salt as actually found at Bahadur Khel ; a 
matter which should have an interest of its own, apart from 
.the points in dispute.- A;- 

My reason for collecting as precise data as I could, in 
regard to the Nummulitic series at Kohat and Bahadur Khel, 
was that, so far as I am aware, no exact data have ever 
been collected as yet upon this horizon within this area. It is 
true that Wynne made a very well known and careful report 
upon the Trans-Indus, or Bahadur Khel, Salt Region ( Memoirs , 
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Geol. Sum. hid., Vol. XI, Ft. 2) in 1875, and also offered 
the results of a much more hurried reconnaissance from 
Khushalgarli to Thai (Records, Geol. Sum. hid., Vol. XII, 
Pt. 2) in 1879; but in both cases he covered so much 
ground that, beyond clearly recording the presence of Nurnmu- 
litic beds both at Kohat and at Bahadur Khel, he did little to 
establish any closer correspondence. Indeed, some of his 
remarks might be taken to imply that such correspondence 
did not exist ; thus he apparently regarded the Bahadur Khel 
rocks as “early” Eocene (Mem., p. 55), and the Kohat 
ones as ‘‘upper nummulitic 5 ’ ( Rec ., p. 105), which perhaps 
obscures the fact of their close correspondence in one hori- 
zon at least, — a fact of which I am now almost certain. 
Others, too, who have followed Wynne into the Bahadur Khel 
area, seem to have been content to accept the general “Num- 
mulitic” character of the beds overlying the Salt, without 
going into any further question as to the exact position they 
might occupy in the Nummulitic series. 

The Nummulitic Series at Kohat. 

I propose to begin, therefore, by very briefly describing 
the general character of the rocks in the vicinity of Kohat. 
These run, broadly speaking, east and west. There is a 
faulted junction line at the foot of the Kohat Pass, to the 
north of Kohat. This line was referred to by Wynne long 
ago, in his reconnaissance report above mentioned, and is also 
recognised on the Geological Survey maps of this area. To the 
north of this junction line lies a mass of • Mesozoic rocks, 
mostly limestone, through which the Peshawar road runs. 
I have found many canaliculate Belemnites in certain layers of 
these rocks, but only a few and indistinct traces of Ammonites. 
Some Grinoid stems (Pentacrinus type) are associated with the 
Belemnites in one or two spots. 1 

To the south of this faulted line come parallel ridges 
of Nummulitic limestone, running east and west and forming 
the foothills. Kohat itself stands upon a mass of sub-recent 


' The fauna X have found in these rocks appears to me very similar 
to that pictured from Aden {Records Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 336, ff., 

and plates 35-36), which is regarded as probably Upper Jurassic (p. 340). 
The Kohat Ammonites have the external markings of Perispfdnctes , 
while the Belemnites closely resemble tanganensis Futterer (also another 
upper oolitic type, grantianus d ’ Orb,). The association with Pentacrinus 
(cf. p. 3^0) makes a further point of resemblance. I have so far found 
nothing that is clearly Cretaceous near Kohat itself, although rocks of 
a different aspect, and probably Cretaceous, appear further to the West 
(e.g., the Sam ana range, on the crest of which I have found earlier Eocene 
rocks than anywhere else in these parts, showing a combination of the 
Eanikot Athleta noetlingi with a Gyclolites closely allied to the Upper 
Cretaceous medMcotti). ■S-Ti [■TJTTl djJh'-d 
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conglomerate, in a valley between these foothills. . The follow- 
ing is a rough sketch of the- immediate surroundings of Kohat, 
to illustrate the above remarks 


Arnini 


WM 


Kohat 


Map of Kohat {after Survey sheets 88 0 8 and 10) 
Scale b inch to a mile. 


Mesozoic Limestones, 


Khirthar Limestones, 


Murree Sandstones. 


Wynne described a great thickness of Nummulitie lime- 
stones (which he called “Subathu”) on the higher ridges, 
well to the west of Kohat, there being a British post at 
Mir Khweli in his day, Mir Khweli is not even marked on the 
ordnance map nowadays, however, and the post there has 
long since been given up: so I have had no opportunity of 
visiting the beds. In the immediate vicinity (7 or 8 miles 
either side) of. Kohat, however, I have seen many exposures of 
the local Nummulitie series, and this I find to be very constant 
in type, and of no extreme thickness. Taking a mean of 
several sections — which do not vary much — the following is a 
rough detail of the local succession in descending order : 
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(1) Red, purple, and dark grey (sometimes 
green) sandstones and grits, with clay bands 
(Murree beds) 

(2) Hard, yellow nodular limestone, 1 2 3 * * * with small 

Nummulites and Alvedlina, often found 
forming a ragged top to the eastern foot- 
hills 

(3) Flaggy or massive grey to dark grey lime- 

stone, with larger Nummulites and big 
Assilines, which sometimes weather out 
dark red or brown . . 

(4) Nummulite shale % darker coloured above 
than below, with many large Assilma 
exponens, and packed with N. atacicus 
(biarritzensis type), N. perforatus ( crassus 
type), N. perforates var. obesa , and Alveo- 
lina through on t . Many f rag m ents of a large 
Gryphaea* like 8 fossil are found here, some- 
times accompanied by a small Pecten- like 
form ; otherwise molluscs are rare 

(5) Pale yellow or white clay bed packed with 

Chamidae and other molluscs, some of which 
(like Gorbula) indicate comparatively 
shallow water; also small echinoids and 
corals. A well marked Patellina species, 


1 This uppermost Eocene bed of the Kohat area is identifiable with 
the “Alveoiina” limestone mentioned by Wynne on the road to Thai 
(Bee. Qeol. Surv. Ind Vo). XII, Pt. 2). Where he speaks (p. 106) 
of finding “more solid” limestone overlying “ lumpy gray or drab Alveo- 
lina limestone, which rests upon strong gray sandstones,” etc., he refers 
to beds 3, 2, and 1 respectively, which there appear reversed. The 
series is quit© unmistakable, for beds 4 to 8 appear in regular order 
beyond 3. I mention this, because Wynne’s “Alveolina” limestone, 
which is awpm-Chharat, should not be confused with that of Vredenburg, 
which is in/ra- Chharat. 

2 I used the term “ Nummulite shale 55 for this bed before I had seen 
Mr. Pinfold’s Punjab series. Two visits, however, to his type area 
at Chharat (see Records Q.S.I., Vol. XLIX, pp. 137, £f.) have since 
convinced me that the name is correctly applied as representing a 
real correspondence. It seems to me that, in spite of many differences 
in detail, Mr. Pinfold’s “ Chharat” series undoubtedly corresponds to 
part of my Kohat one. Thus his “ Nummulite Shales” correspond to my 
bed 4; his “Limestones and Shales” to my bed 5 ,* his “ Variegated 
Shales” to my beds 6 to 8 (although these beds are altogether more inter- 
stratified at Chharat than at Kohat, where 6 and 7 only appear at the top 
of 8). I agree with Mr. Pinfold that his “Variegated Shales” probably 
correspond to the Ghazij Shales, although (as shown in the text) I think 
that his “ Limestones and Shales” are better regarded as an uppermost 
Laki bed than as a Khirthar one. 

3 This is the “globose oyster ” of Mr. Pinfold’s Nummulite shale. It 

seems to be identifiable with Ostrea vesiculat is Lara, (Qryphaea globosa 

Sow.), a Laki horizon fossil of Sind, which similarly extends into 

the Khirthar (cl Mem. Qeol. Surv . Ind., Vol. XVII. Ft. 1, pp. 104, 204) 


400 feet. 


60 


60 


130 „ 
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whose exact affinities have yet to be 
decided, ranges throughout this bed, to- 
gether with N. atacicus , Assilina spira , and 
Alveoli na oblonga and javana. The bed 
may be divided into three portions as 
follows : 

(a) An upper portion ; soft clays, 

generally with molluscs 
throughout. On top there is 
often a peculiar assemblage of 
foramimfera : N. Icevigatus , N, 
Imvigakis scahra , and N. cf. 
carfcri putting in a fleeting ap- 
pearance here, together with a 
mixture of cmssns and exponens 
from the upper bed, . and spira 
and Palelliiui from lower levels, 
which here overlap . . 42/ 

(b) A middle portion, characteris- 

ed by thick pale yellow or white 
calcareous clay or limestone 
bands, with narrower and 
darker- coloured partings of soft- 
er clay. Molluscs and fora- 
min if era generally abound in 
these partings . . . . 27' 

(c) A lower portion, with much 

thinner stiff bands, and broader 
partings between. As the 
partings are often stronger 
coloured than the bands, this 
portion of the bed has more 
yellow and olive tints than the 
upper portions. A small Num- 
mulite, N. cf. ramondi , is 
almost always found frequent- 
ing this portion, and the lowest 
band or bands of it are packed 
with small Ostrea and a small 
variety of Assilina spira . . 27' 

Total thickness of bed 
(6) Hard white, or pale blue, calcareous clay 
or limestone band or bands, sometimes 
showing sections of small molluscs of Plan - 
orbis type. The upper portion of this bed 
sometimes merges with the Ostrea band 
above. Thickness . ; 


i Brvozoa are associated with these Oatrea. 


96 feet. 


t'-30 
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(7) Lavendar coloured clays . . . . 5 '-'-25 feet. 

Beds 6 and 7 seem to be alternative 
forms of each other, as they are often 
interstratified, and sometimes even replace 
each other within a short distance in the 
same exposure. 

(8) Chestnut or copper-coloured nodular clays, 

weathering to red, crimson, or even reddish 
purple colours . . . . . . 520 ,, 

Whether sandstones form any part of this bed 
at Kohat I cannot say. I have not found 
any yet, the whole middle portion of the 
best exposure being covered with detritus. 

The upper and lower portions are there 
seen, however, and both are clay. The 
upper portion is as above. I could not 
find an un weathered portion of the lower 
part, which had weathered a dull brick 
red, like the corresponding (see below) bed 
at Bahadur Khel. The upper portion of 
this bed at Kohat, weathering often to 
purplish tints, is apt, at some distance, 
to look surprisingly like the overlying 
Murree beds. 1 think this explains what 
puzzled Wynne (Records Oeoh Surv. Ind.> 

Vol. XII, Pt. 2, pp. 103, 105, etc.), for 
I have not yet seen the interstratification 
he speaks of. 

(9) Hard flaggy yellowish-brown limestone, 1 
full of small Nummulites. The middle 
and lower thirds of this bed have thinner 
flags (4" to 9" thick) than the upper, these 
flags having olive clay partings. The 
centre line of the bed is marked by a 
bright yellow or ochre-coloured band, 2 
feet thick, with Cidarid plates, Ostrea (?) 

etc. Total thickness of bed . . . . 54 „ 

(10) Yellow limestones and clays, in which 

numerous narrow (2" to 4" thick) tough 
and lumpy limestone bands of pale yellow 
or white colour are separated by bright 
ochre clays (5" to 6" thick). The bands 


1 This bed appears abruptly, without any of the ‘‘passage” 
elements found between the Chharat series and the “Hill” limestones 
near Fatehjang. This abruptness may indicate an unconformity. On 
the other hand, the dips are very constant throughout this section, so 
I do not like confidently to postulate an unconformity without further 
evidence. If one exists, then the dimensions of either bed 8 or 9— or 
perhaps both — might have to be increased. 


1924 .] 
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are closer packed in the lower part of this 
bed, which, becomes almost a flaggy lime- 
stone. The upper middle part of the bed 
also contains 18 feet of hard brown flaggy 
limestone, similar to bed (9) above, 

This bed is fossil if erolis throughout, being 
packed with large echinoids (including a 
Oonodypeus species not far .removed from 
0 . sindensis of the Upper Kanikot, also 
Hemiasler apicalis, ' a- mid-Laki species of 
Bind, etc.), large corals ( Trockosmilia , 

MonilimUin , etc.), and large molluscs. 1 2 
The whole fauna of this bed, although 
resembling that of bed (5) above in many 
ways, is composed of far bigger individuals/ 
probably implying more favourable condi- 
tions of existence. Forammifera are N . 
atacicus , Assilma granulosa , and AlveoUna 
ohlonga (abundant). OrhitolUes compla* 
naius , Lamarck, also abounds. 

Thickness of bed . . . . . . 146 feet. 

(11) Soft olive and blue-grey clays, divided up 
as follows : 

(a) Pale olive or yellowish clays. . 63' 

(b) Thin limestone bands, 2" to 3" 

thick, with broader (6" to 9" 
thick) yellow or pale olive clay 
partings . . . . 15' 

(c) Yellow and olive clays, the 

colours getting darker towards 
the bottom, which is greyish 
olive and gypsiferous , * 88' 

(< d ) Narrow light grey or blue 
bands, 3" to 4" thick, with olive 
partings 6" to 9" thick . . 10' 


1 Among the distinguishable genera are large Lucinae , Corbulae > 
V elates (of. sckmideliana ) , Ovulae, and a very large Oerithium, Of more 
normal size are a Spondylus and Modiola (c£. subangulata). As in bed 5 
above, the fossils are generally mere easts. 

2 The fauna of bed 5 is distinctly dwarfed. Thus the Oorbulm 
(internal oasts) closely, resemble casts associated with svbexarata in 
Ghazij beds near Hindu Bagh, but are far smaller in size; the echinoids 
Schizaster symmetricus and Micropsia venustula are also far smaller than 
specimens from the Laki of Sind, but otherwise apparently identical; 
and the Patellinae of this bed are identical with ones of apparently the 
same horizon in Baluchistan, but both are smaller than a closely allied 
variety which appears at Spintangi, etc. ^ Perhaps the first return of 
marine conditions, after the interlude of the ** Lower Chharat,” was 
attended by unfavourable circumstances for its fauna, for the forms of 
bed 5 are as dwarfed as those of bed 10 are large. 
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(e) Tough, bright yellow-ochre, 
limestone band . . . . 2'6" 

(/) Shaly olive to blue-grev gypsi- 
ferous clays, with some reddish 

brown limestone bands or lum- 
py concretions . . . . 145* 

Total . . 324 feet. 

(12) Nodular reddish brown clays (very similar 
to the upper part of bed (8) ) r weat liering 
to dark crimson or claret colour , . (base not 

seen). 

Of the above series, beds 1 to 8 are to be seen in many 
places round Kohat, and one is apt to get the impression that 
bed 8 is the lowest member of the local Eocene succession. 
The whole of the above series, however, front 1 to 12, can 
be seen exposed in the bed of a north-and-south running 
water course, about 4 miles east of the town. It is mainly 
upon the evidence of this exposure that I have fixed the 
details of beds 9 to 12, which are more clearly seen 
there than at any other spot. The presence of the series taken 
as a whole, however, can be made out for over a mile to 
the west (i.e., to within 3 miles of Kohat, where it seems to 
disappear entirely) and for 4 miles to the east ; after which 
it probably continues over the Jowaki border. 

A section of the series down the above north -and 'South 
water course is given in Fig. 2 attached. 

The Series at Bahadur Khel. 

While making out this series at Kohat, it seemed that part 
of it, at any rate, could be matched very closely by the beds 
overlying the gypsum at Bahadur Khel. Tracing the beds 
along the ridge (through which the Bahadur Khel road tunnel 
passes) for about 2 miles to the east and § a mile to the west, 
1 found that although the overlying sandstones, which Mr. 
Wadia has identified as Kamlial, are different from the Murree 
bed (No. 1) at Kohat, and although the Kohat limestone 
and shale beds (2 to 4) are only represented by a very reduced 
and rather obscure Nummulitic limestone element at Bahadur 
Khel, yet the presence in the latter of the typical Gryphcea, 
elsewhere apparently limited to the Nummulite shale, or bed 4, 
seems to indicate that that bed at least is present at Bahadur 
Khel. Then the next bed (Kohat No. 5) can be very distinct- 
ly recognised underneath this limestone. The correspondence 
is pretty clear even over the tunnel, where the clays are 
very crushed, disintegrated, and covered with detritus, but 
is much more easily seen in a water course section through the 
same ridge (and strike) 2 miles to the east. 

I give, on the attached sheet, an enlarged section (Fig. 6) 
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of the beds there, for comparison with a similarly enlarged 
section (Fig. 5) of the corresponding portion of the series 
at Kohat. The three distinctive portions of bed No. 5 appear 
in the Bahadur Khel section much as in the Kohat one; 
and the faunal similarity, to which I will return presently, 
includes the presence of N. Icevigatus scabra in the uppermost 
portion of the bed, N. cf. ramondi in the lower, and the 
Ostrea band at the base. Besides this, the next beds below 
also appear in corresponding series ; thus bed No. 6 is clearly 
seen in this small water course at Bahadur Khel, as also 
bed No. 7. Bed No. 8 is then represented by the mass of 
brick-red clays with sandstone bands, recognised by every 
visitor to Bahadur Khel as being the lowest member of the 
series overlying the gypsum (see Wynne’s Memoir , pp. 24, 
51. etc.). 

These beds, - 6, 7, and upper clay portion of 8, - are 
apparently crushed out or much reduced, shewing traces only, 
2 miles to the west, in the section over the tunnel (see attached 
.Fig. 4), where the upper hard sandstone band is found in 
juxtaposition with fractured and disturbed lower elements 
of bed 5. With reference to this latter section, however, 
(Fig. 4). it is interesting to note that the extent of lining in the 
road tunnel below, taken with the dip of the rocks, implies 
that bed 5 here, as well as 2 miles to the east (Fig. 6), is still 
about the same in total thickness as at Kohat (Figs. 2 & 5), 
i.e., 90 to 100 feet. This is not otherwise easy to see, owing 
to the rather tumultuous arrangment of rocks on top of 
the hill over the tunnel. 


The Correlation of Kohat Bed No. o. 


Having thus found an apparently corresponding series, in 
part at least, at Kohat and Bahadur Khel, I then spent some 
time in making as good a collection as possible from the 
most productive horizon (in this case, bed 5) common to both, 
collecting specimens from that level-- as exactly as it could be 
determined — alone. These were sent by me, some to the 
British Museum, but mostly to the Geological Survey Offices at 
Calcutta ; and the following have now been kindly identi- 
fied for me by Dr. Ooggin Brown, from this “datum line” 
at Kohat and Bahadur Khel : 


Kohat. 


Bahadur 

Khel. 


Remarks. 


Species identified : 


N ummuli tes per for at us , 

d’Orb. 

N. perforatus var. obesa 
N. Icevigatus , Lamarck 
N. Icevigatus var. scabra . . 


+ + ovN.crassus. Top 

of bed. 

+ Top of bed. 

+ + Top of bed. 

+ -f ? Top of bed. 
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Kobat. 


N. aiacicus , Leymerie 
Assilina spira , de Roissv 
Alveolina oblonga , d’Orb. , 
Alveolina javana , Verb . . 
Hemiaster digonus, d’Arch, 
Schizader symmetricus , D. 
& S. 

Species doubtfully identified : 

Nummulites cf. carter i, 

d’A. & H. 

V. cf. ramondi , Defr 
Assilina exponens , J. de C. 
Sow 

Paiellina sp . . 

Microns cf. venustula , 

D. & S. 

(7 ardium greeno ughi , d’A. 

&J7. 

Natica epiglottina , Lam . . 
7 e £ a t e s schmideliana , 

Chemn. 

Genera identified : 


4 

4 

+ 

+ 

4 


Bahadur 

Khel. 

— +? 


Remarks* 


4 

+ 


+ 

4 


+ f- 


4 

+ 


Throughout bed. 
Throughout bed. 
Throughout bed. 
Throughout bed. 


Top of bed. . 

Lower part of bed. 
Top of bed. 

Throughout bed. 


Euspatangus , . 

4 4* 

Linthia 

+ — 

Meialia 

. . -f 

Micropsis 

. . Many. Many. 

Porocidaris . . 

4- — 

Leiocidaris . . 

.. 4- 4? 

Trochosmilia . . 

. . + ?- — - + 

Gorbula 

. . 4 4 

Crassatella 

. . Many. Many. 

Gardita 

. . 4 

Gardium 

. . 4 4 

Lucina 

. . Many. Many. 

Ghama 

. . Many. Many. 

Vulsella 

4 4 ? 

Spondylus 

.. 4 — — ’ 4 

Ostrea (small species) 

. . Many. Many. 

Plicatula 

+ — • — 

Mytilopois 

. . 4 

Conus 

. . Many. Many. 

Fusus 

4 

Limbs of fossil crabs 



Very small speci- 
mens. 

Spines only. 
Spines only. 
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The query marks indicate forms found by me which seem 
closely to resemble those identified by Dr. Coggin Brown. 

I admit that the identification might be closer; but it 
tends to improve with time. The trouble is that the Bahadur 
Khel fossils are generally in a poorer state of preservation than 
the Kohat ones, making specific identifications rarer. 

Still, the whole aspect of the two sets of fauna does seem 
very similar ; and this goes to reinforce the other points of 
resemblance already noted, — i.e*, the similar succession of phy- 
sical divisions within the bed, and the similar distribution of 
certain forms within those divisions ; also the presence of 
similar beds above and below (No. 4 above, and Nos. 6, 7 and 
8 below). 

The strongest individual evidence of identity lies, of course, 
in the common presence at top of this bed of N. laevigatus and 
laevigatus scabra , together with the associated bulky form of 
Y, perforatus (which T take to be crassus, although the Survey 
have not actually said so). There is also the Patellina form in 
this bed, both at Bahadur Khel and at Kohat, as well as N. 
cf. ramondi. Although the specific names of these last two 
typevS may be open to question, there can be no doubt, as the 
forms themselves are so strongly characterised, that the 
Bahadur Khel specimens belong in each case to the same 
species as the Kohat ones. 

I may also mention that I have found fragmentary expo- 
sures of apparently the same bed 5 at places between Kohat and 
Bahadur Khel, c.g., at Banda Daud Shah, where the Nummu- 
litic limestone is overlain by Kamlial beds, underlain by red 
sandstones and clays, and show's at its base a few mollusean 
casts together with the strongly marked Patellina form. Thus 
there seems to be a continuity of the bed traceable between 
Kohat and Bahadur Khel. 

The series may really extend far further. Thus the limestone 
ridge which crosses the Bunnu-Dardoni road just west of Saidgi 
(15 miles from Bunnu, and 40 miles S.W. of Bahadur Khel) 
seems to be composed of just the same elements (beds 2 to 5 
inclusive) as the upper part of the Kohat Nummulitic series. 
Indeed, I think that the series can be traced right into Baluchi- 
stan : thus I have found the same association of N . laevigatus 
with the identical Patellina in a narrow clay bed immediately 
underlying the Nummulitic limestone scarp behind Harnai 
Railway Station (70 miles east of Quetta). Beneath this bed 
I found others containing such Laki fossils as Gardiia depressa 
and Natica longispira , while the lower levels of the scarp above 
it contained the unmistakable Gryphcea form of Kohat bed 4, 
together with globose Nummulites to all appearance similar to 
crassus from the same. I admit that I found what seem to be 
Orthophragmina papyracea at the top of this scarp, which is 
also of no great thickness, is in direct continuation of the rocks 
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at Spintangi, and is itself marked as “ Spintangi ” by Vreden- 
burg. I cannot help feeling, however, that the basal elements 
of this scarp, at any rate, are identifiable with beds 4 and 5 of 
Kohat, i e.\ Pinfold’s two “ Upper Chharats.” 

The taxial position of Kohat Beds 5 and 10. 

If, then, the faunal similarity of the clay bed above the 
tunnel at Bahadur Khel to bed 5 at Kohat, together with its 
apparently similar internal structure, also its similar distribution 
of forms, and its position between similar overlying and under- 
lying beds, be taken to indicate that the identity of this datum 
line (bed 5) can be allowed, the question next comes as to 
what its exact taxial position may be in terms of more general 
reference. 

Now here, I think that a distinction should be drawn 
between the forms which only appear at the top of the bed, 
and those which are common to it as a whole; for while the 
former, namely, the Nummulitic types perforates , perforata's 
obesa , Imvigatus , loevigatus s cobra, and carteri are all Khirthar 
forms (vide Records Geol. Surv. Ind. ,, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 87,88, 
94, etc.), we find that the whole fauna of the remainder of 
the bed seems to be essentially Laid. There is, indeed, only 
one apparent exception to this, which we find in the presence of 
Assilina spira , which Vredenburg regarded as a late-middle 
and upper Khirthar form (ibid. p. 94, etc.). In Europe, how - 
ever, A. spira precedes A. exponens ; so there should belittle 
difficulty felt in admitting its similar early appearance in this 
country, provided that the facts show it to be associated with 
an otherwise early fauna out here. And that, I think, is what 
we do find in this case. The following may therefore be noted 
in regard to this fauna : 

N. atacicus : A typical Laki form (ibid. p. 94.) 

A Iveolina oblonga ; A Sparnaoian form of Europe, which became 
very abundant in the Cuisian (Pal. Ind N.S , Vol. V, 
Mem. 3, pp. 39, 42). As the Cuisian is represented by the 
Indian Ranikot (Pal. Ind., N.S., Vol. Ill, Mem. 1, Ft, I, 
p. xviii), the Laki is about as high as we can place this 
form. 

Alveolina javana : Associated with Assilina leymeriei in Borneo 
(Bee. Geol Surv. Ind., Vol XLIV, Ft. 1, p. 55). The 
latter is the megaspherie form of Assilina granulosa , an 
essentially Laki species (Rec. Geol Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 87,94). 

Hemiaster digonus : A lower Laki form (ibid. p. 193). 

Schizaster symmetries : A lower and middle Laki form (ibid. 
p. 193), 

A. cf. ramondi : Probably the megaspherie form of pkmulatus 
(ibid pp, 194-195) ; in which ease it characterises the 
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uppermost Ranikot (p. 94), and the Laki would be as high 
as we could place it. 

A ssilina exponens : An upper Laki and Khirthar form (p. 94). 
Patellina sp. ; An upper Laki form in Baluchistan. 

Micropsis cL venustula : A Laki species (ibid. p. 189). 

Cardium greenoughi ) These all correspond to types enumerated 
Natica epiglottina r by d’Archiac and Haime from the lower 
V elates schmideliana ) Eocene (Ranikot and Laki) of Sind. 1 2 * 
Miispatangus : A Laki and Khirthar genus (ibid. pp. 194-105). 
Linthia: A Ranikot to Khirthar genus (ibid.). 

Meialia: A Laki genus (ibid.) 

Porocidaris : A Laki genus (ibid.). 

Leiocidaris ; A Laki genus (ibid.). 

Trochosmilia : From the so-called “ Ranikot ” ( i.e. 3 including 
Laki) of Duncan. Absent from his i( Khirthar” (Pal. 
hid Ser. XIV, Vol. I, Ft. 1 (New Ft, 2) p. 26 ; cf. p. 59). 
Gorbula ) 

Grassatella 
Gardita 
Lucina 
Chama 
Vulsella 
Spondylus 
Conus 
Fusu s 

In other words, with the doubtful exception of spiv a itself, 
there is not a single form which is extraneous to the Laki or 
yet lower levels, while there are many that are peculiar to 
those levels. 

Laying aside, then, the question of correlating the upper 
beds, 2 to 4, which may be taken simply as “ Khirthar ” for 
present purposes, it seems that the bulk of bed 5 should be 
accepted as Laki. It is no doubt probable that it represents an 
uppermost Laki horizon, since so many overlapping Khirthar 
elements are found at the top of it; but it seems clear that the 
uppermost Laki is the highest position to which we can 
assign it. 4 


These are all genera enumerated by d’Archiac 
and Haime from the Ranikot and Laki (mostly 
from the Laki) of Sind. 1 


1 According to Sir H. Hayden, most of d’Archiac and Haime’ s 
Eocene mollusea from Sind cam© from the Laki beds of those parts. Only 
a few came from the Ranikot, and none from the Khirthar. Thus identi- 
fications with those types must tend to imply pre-Khirthar horizons. 
Hayden’s remark about Laki fossils being often, mere casts, would also 
typically apply to fossils of the bed under examination (Rec* Qeol. Surv . 
hid., Vol. XLIII, Ft. 1, pp. 14-15). 

2 It is interesting to see that Dr. Fascoe, who apparently also 

identifies these trans- Indus Nummulifcte rocks with the Chharats of 
the Punjab (vide his map of Banda Daud Shah, on Plate 84 of Mem . Geol. 
Surv. Ind., Vol. XL, pt. 3, etc.), confirms the appearance of Asailina spira 
just above the Red Clay zone, e.g., at Kotehri (p. 414) 15 miles S.E. 

of Kohat, where the overlying pelecypod bed (apparently my No. 5) also 
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N.B. — It probably supplies a passage-bed between repre- 
sentatives (i.e., Pinfold’s f< Lower Chharat” and 44 Nummulife 
shale”) of the Upper Laid and Lower Khirthar zones of Bind 
and Baluchistan, thus filling a gap at the 44 stratigraphical 
break” reported between the latter by Vredenhurg {Bee. Geol. 
Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 1S2, etc.)* As it thus seems to 
represent a new zone, I suggest for it the name 44 Koliat ” shales, 
as overlving the Ghazij shales proper, and linking them to the 
Khirthar J 

Accepting this bed, then, as representing the uppermost 
zone of the Laid, it follows that we may expect all beds below 
this “datum line” at Kohat and Bahadur Khel to be also of 
Laki character, if not still lower. This, too, seems to be borne 
out by the fact that bed 10 at Kohat appears to contain an 
essentially Laki fauna, including the typical Laki combination 
of forms, N. atacicns and Assilina granulosa. 

Now both the character and position of bed 10, — as a 
Laki limestone which is packed with Alveolina , and underlies 
the local representatives of the Ghazij shales, — distinctly 
suggest that it (together with bed 9) is probably the local re- 
presentative of the mid -Laki 44 Alveolina limestone” of lower 
latitudes. This idea, too, seems to be corroborated by the 
eehinoids found in bed 10, namely, a Gonoely peus with Ranikot 
affinities, and Hemiaster apicalis which 44 characterises ” the 
Alveolina limestone of Sind (Bee. Geol. Surv. hid., Vol. XXXIV. 
p. 193). It seems better, therefore, to regard beds 9 and 10 
as an extension of the mid-Laki 44 Alveolina limestone,” than 
to treat them as an obscure element with a similar fauna and 
position. 

If, therefore, beds 9 and .10 are rightly regarded as 44 Alveo- 
Hna limestone,” it then seems possible that beds 11 and 12 
may correspond to the next lower 44 Meting shales ” ; but here 
we have no fossil evidence, as yet, to go on. 

The Bahadur Khel Gypsum, and Kohat beds 9 to 11. 

I now come to some interesting facts brought out at a 
recent visit paid by Mr. Wadia to the Bahadur Khel deposits. 
On examining the gypsum underlying the red clay zone (Kohat 
bed 8), Mr. Wadia found that it was not homogeneous, but 


contains N. ataoicus, N. laevigatus and Assilina granulosa. This mention 
of granulosa above the Bed Clay zone is peculiarly interesting, as it gives 
fresh proof that bed 5, at least, should be regarded as Laki, not Khirthar, 
1 I suggest the name ‘Kohat ’ because this particular bed seems to 
be better represented at Kohat than at any other place I know, except 
perhaps Chharat; and the name “Chharat” is already engaged. Any 
name, however, which Mr. Pinfold might prefer, as the original describer 
of thisbed, would be gladly accepted by me. All I suggest is, that 
a definite name for the bed would be a convenience. 
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consisted in great part of limestone bands in process of altera- 
tion into gypsum. This then, in the first place, implies a stri- 
king confirmation of one of Dr. Murray Stuart’s most interesting 
contentions, namely that, whatever the origin of the Salt may 
be, the overlying Gypsum is not necessarily a deposit from 
evaporating marine waters, but is often a secondary product 
of reaction between sulphur-bearing lower beds and calcareous 
upper ones (see Records Geol. Surv. hid., Vol. L, Pt. 1). 

A second suggestion arising out of Mr. Wadia’s discovery 
is that the correspondence of the Bahadur Khel beds with 
those of Kohat may not end with bed 8. but that the gypseous 
masses at Bahadur Khel may quite possibly represent an 
altered form of beds 9 and 10 at Kohat; so 1 would like to 
point out the following facts which tend to support this idea. 
First, that although most of the gypsified mass is very altered, 
white, soft, and largely re-arranged by solution- and re-deposi- 
tion, yet the section near the tunnei does distinctly indicate 
an original arrangement in successive bands of limestone (now 
gypsified) with partings of olive clavs ; while the still unaltered 
central portions of fragments broken off the gypsified bands 
show that the original limestones must have been of light grey, 
yellowish, or brownish tints. Many fragments from the less 
pure gypsum have also a strong yellow-ochre colouring, only 
comparable to the yellows of bed 10 at Kohat. Second, that 
the lower portion of the gypsum, where seen, is found to overlie 
or be interstratified with dark olive or even blue-grey clays, 
suggesting gypsiferous bed No. 11 of the series at Kohat. 

It is also interesting to see that, allowing for the differences 
in dip, the total thickness of the gypsum mass at Bahadur 
Khel seems to agree with that of beds 9 and 10 at Kohat. 

As regards fossils, 1 have not so far found any trace, in 
the Bahadur Khel gypsum, of the larger fossils so common to 
bed 10 at Kohat. Mr. Wadia and I have, however, found 
unrolled fragments of yellowish rock apparently, or at least 
possibly, in situ, which are packed with small Nummulites and 
Alveolina after the fashion of bed 9 at Kohat. These came 
from zones (g) and (i) of attached Fig. 4, and so from the part 
of the gypsum which would, in all probability, correspond to 
bed 9. 

Conclusion . 

I would suggest that the following facts, (1), the appearance 
at Bahadur Khel of a Nummulitic series similar to that at 
Kohat, and including a bed resembling in detail bed 5 at Kohat ; 

(2) . the location of Kohat bed 5 as uppermost Laid at highest; 

(3) . the discovery at Bahadur Khel of gypsified lower beds cor- 
responding in position, general structure, and apparent original 
nature, to the next lower beds at Kohat which contain, mid- 
Laki fossils; and (4), the absence of any other, or distinctly 
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new element between these beds and the Salt ; seem to justify 
one in forming two conclusions : 

I. That the gypseous series at Bahadur Khel consists, partly 
at least, of altered sedimentary deposits whose original 
character was that of in terstra titled limestones and clays ; 
and 

II. That these, the lowest beds above the Salt, are probably 
of Laid ” character, and correspond to the mid-Laki 
Alveolina Limestone.” 

If it be true that the Bahadur Khel gypsum is an altered 
form of the mid-Laki Alveolina limestone, then the fact may 
help to identify the source of the Punjab oil. Both Dr. Pascoe 
and Mr. Pinfold have noted that the oil seems to come from a 
horizon below the “Lower Chharat ” (i.e., Koliat beds 6 to 8, 
or Wynne’s “ Reel Clay ” zone). Now I have several times 
found fossils at Bahadur Khel which struck me as both feeling 
and smelling oily. There is, of course, no 46 dome” structure 
to collect oil there ; but if oil-producing beds do exist below 
the red clay zone, it seems quite possible that small seepages 
might, from time to time, find their way to the surface, thus 
producing the occasional faint traces 1 have noticed. As the 
presence of the Salt seems to preclude the possibility of oil 
coming from levels below the gypsum, j the latter (or the deep- 
seated and still unaltered portion of the beds represented by 
the same) is probably the source of the oil at Bahadur Khel 
(and so one at least of the sources of oil elsewhere). 

I would therefore point out how repeatedly Wynne, in- Ms 
great Memoir on the Trans-Indus Salt, refers to finding 
petroleum, alum, and bitumen in the gypsum and upper layers 
of salt of these regions. (Mem. Geol. Burn. hid., Vol. XI, pt. 2, 
pp. 126-127, 129, 136, etc.), also coal and gypsified Nummulites 
in clay beds between the Salt and the gypsum (p. 128), as well 
as limestone in the gypsum (p. 136). 

All such references seem to accord well with the conclu- 
sions suggested in this paper ; so I would further suggest that 
prospectors for oil might consider those areas where there is 
reason to suppose that lower Laki rocks exist beneath a 
sufficient capping of upper Laki or later impervious beds to 
allow of the storage of oil. Such an area seems to me to 
exist within the triangle of ground between Fort Munro, Dehra 
Bugti, and Spintangi (see Plate 12 of Rec. Geol. Surv, hid., Vol. 
XXXVIII, pt. 3). I mention this because I have seen what 
seem to be lower Laki lignites and limestones, capped by Ghazij 
shales, under the “ Spintangi ” limestones of the Harnai railway 
region, also a sulphuretted hydrogen spring and thick bed of 


1 Including, of coarse, associated clays and other beds above the 
Salt. .-■% v -"t V 
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gypsum at Spin tang i itself.* I therefore suspect that the large 
area of “ Ghazij ” shales and “ Spinfcangi ” limestone, shown 
by Vredenburg in the triangle named, may cover a lower Laki 
and oil-producing horizon. 

Additional Note. 

Since the above went to press, I have been able to study 
the subject further at the Offices of the Geological Survey in 
Calcutta. The following are the. results : — 

(a) It now seems that the small Assilines found asso- 
ciated with the Ostrea band at the base of bed 5 are really 
leymeriei, not spira. This does not invalidate the references 
to true spira found in this bed, but only concerns the 
supposed “ small variety ” found at its base. If these are, 
as it now seems, really leymeriei they further confirm the 
attribution of a Laki horizon to bed 5, 

(b) I find that Mr. Vredenburg, in an unpublished MS. 
on Indian Alveolines, regards oblonga as a species which 
does not extend into the Indian Khirfchar. Its presence 
throughout bed 5, therefore, still further confirms the Laki 
character of the latter. 

(c) The Pateilina form, so often mentioned in my 
article, was referred to that genus by Dr. Coggin Brown, 
following Carpenter. In that he was correct ; but I think 
that Carpenter did wrong in eliminating Carter’s original 
genus Conulites. So, since my form is generically identifiable 
with Conulites cooki, while very different from other types also 
referred by Carpenter to Pateilina, I now regard Conulites as 
a preferable generic name for this form, and have described 
it in a separate paper under the name Conulites kohaticus . 

(d) The ConoclyppAis in bed 10 proves to be a new' 
species, and has been described by me as such, in a separate 
paper, under the name Conoclypeus pilgrimi . 

(e) The association of Orbitolites complanatus with Alveo- 
lina oblonga appears to be typical of the Alveolina Lime- 
stone of both Sind and southern Thibet, while it does not 
seem to have been found at other horizons in India. This, 
therefore, further confirms the attribution of an Alveolina 
Limestone level to beds 9 and 10 at Kohat. 


i Dr. Pascoe, in his Memoir referred to above, shows how constantly 
sulphuretted hydrogen traces are associated with petroliferous beds 
(ef. pp. 396, 398, etc.). He also shows the association, of certain lignites 
and coals with oil (pp. 485, 487), and that these lignites, etc., are probably 
marine or estuarine (pp. 487-488). Now the lignites I have seen in mid- 
Laid or basal Ghazij shale beds of Baluchistan ( Harnai and Hindu Bagh) 
either overlie or are interstratified with limestones, and are associated 
with a mixture of brackish and marine shallow-water forms, Gerithium 
and Garbula, as well as gypsum. 
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(/) A very globose Alveoline, recently found by me 
near the base of bed 10, in its extension to the west of 
Kohat, appears to be pasticillata ; a species which indicates 
(according to Vredenburg’s MSS.) a Meting Shale horizon. 
This rare specimen is probably a survival from the horizon 
of the (locally unfossiliferous) blue-grey clays below, which 
would thus appear to correspond to the Meting Shales. 
I may add that these same blue-grey clays, traced still 
further westwards to Thai, are there found to overlie, direct- 
ly, certain beds with a t 3 7 pical uppermost Ranikot fauna ; 
namely, N. planulaius together with characteristic upper 
Ranikot corals, etc. Needless to say, this exactly agrees 
with an attribution of a “Meting Shale” horizon to the 
lowest beds at Kohat. 

Thus further data seem to confirm the fact that the 
entire Laki series is represented at Kohat, as showrn in Fig. 2 
above. 


Article No. 22. 


Radioactivity of some Indian Minerals. 

By N. A. Yajnik, M.A., A.I.C. and Saral Jang 
Kohli, M.Sc. 

Most of the work on Radioactivity has been done in 
England, Germany, and America, As far as the authors are 
aware Dr. H. E. Watson and his cb-workers have done the 
only important work in this extremely interesting branch of 
science in India. An investigation of the Radioactivity of 
Indian minerals forms, therefore, an important subject for 
research. 

Three general methods can be employed for the examina- 
tion of radiations from radioactive bodies, depending upon 
(i) The action of the rays on a photographic plate. 

(it) The ionising action of the rays on the surrounding 
gas. 

(Hi) The luminosity produced by the rays on a screen of 
zinc sulphide, barium platinocyanide or willemite, 
etc. 

Out of these three methods, the second is the most 
suitable for quantitative determinations. It is both rapid and 
accurate. 

Experimental. 

(i) An Outline of the Method . — In the beginning an appa- 
ratus was set up for comparing the activity direct]} 7 by 
spreading a layer of the mineral under examination on a brass 
plate, charging this to a high potential and measuring the 
rate of fall of an electroscope leaf connected to another plate 
parallel to the first one and 1 can. apart. This method was 
found to be unsatisfactory and was given up after a number of 
attempts. 

Joly’s Ci Solution Method ” was used as follows: An 
average sample of the mineral was ground well in an ordinary 
mortar and then in an agate mortar. It was then sieved 
through a 100 mesh sieve and ground in the agate mortar 
again. Ten grams of this were then accurately weighed in a 
platinum dish. Twenty-five to thirty grams of well-powdered 
fusion mixture were mixed well with the pulverised mineral. 
It was then fused on a blow-pipe burner, care being taken that 
the flame did not play in the dish. After cooling the dish and 
adding distilled water to it, it was heated to boil the water for 
some time. The solution was then decanted and filtered, the 
filtrate being collected in a clean flask of about 250 c.c. 
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capacity. The residue was again boiled with water and the 
solution decanted and filtered. Pure hydrochloric acid was 
then added to the residue and the whole heated again. The 
solution was then filtered. By repeated treatment with 
hydrochloric acid most of the residue went into solution. 
Any remaining, was fused again with the fusion mixture and 
digested with hydrochloric acid. Two or three fusions were 
required in every case. The acid solution was filtered in a 
separate flask. A space of about 100 c.c. was left in the flask 
in every case. Every mineral thus gave two solutions, an 
“ alkaline solution ” and an “ acid solution/’ The flasks were 
well corked with well* fitting rubber stoppers and left for more 
than three weeks, after which time the solutions were 
examined. 

A flask was then removed to the testing apparatus. The 
electrical connections and stop-cocks were examined and 
before testing every solution it was ascertained that tbe 
apparatus was perfectly air- tight by attaching a mercury 
manometer to the tube which was to convey the air contain- 
ing the emanation and evacuating the whole apparatus by 
means of the pump. The certainty of every joint and con- 
nection being assured, the flask A (Pig. 1) was kept just below 
the tube which was to convey the emanation, the stopper 
removed and the flask fitted in. This took about a second or 
even less, so that there was no danger of any leakage by diffusion. 



Fig. 1. 


The natural leak of the electroscope having been deter- 
mined in every case, the testing vessel and the connection 
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tubes were then exhausted and the three-way tap turned so as 
to connect the flask with the testing vessel. The solution was 
then boiled and the boiling was continued for about half an 
hour after which the clip H was opened to allow distilled water 
from the Jar E to replace the air in the flasks and thus sweep 
out any emanation left into the testing vessel. The tap P was 
then momentarily opened and C similarly turned which 
brought the air inside the ionising vessel to the atmospheric 
pressure, and also swept any emanation in the connecting tubes 
into the ionising vessel. The taps 0 and F were then closed. 

With the emanation in the testing vessel, the leak of the 
electroscope leaf was again noted by a good stopwatch. The 
average of a number of readings, which were nearly always 
concurrent, was taken. The natural leak of the electroscope 
was subtracted in every case from this and the number of 
divisions moved per minute calculated. Knowing from the 
standard solution the radium content corresponding to one 
scale division per hour, the radium content of every mineral 
was thus calculated and expressed in 10~ H grm. of radium per 
gram of the mineral. 

(ii) The Electroscope . — The electroscope employed was 
similar to the Burnstead electroscope 1 with but slight difference 
in detail. A brass rod carrying the earthing key was fixed to 
the base of the apparatus. The sensitiveness of the electroscope 
could be varied a great deal, of course, it depended also on the 
thickness and breadth of the gold leaf employed. 

(Hi) The Gold Leaf . — The sensitiveness of the electroscope 
varied enormously with the thickness of the leaf. A thicker 
kind of leaf was tried and it was found that for the same 
length and breadth the sensitiveness was about one-eighth of 
that when the thinner kind was used. A thin leaf from the 
gold beaters was used and its breadth was reduced to a little 
more than one millimeter. The cutting and mounting of such 
a thin leaf offered some difficulty, but after a good many 
attempts the right sort was mounted. 

(iv) The Earthing Key . — For earthing (in this case con- 
necting to the middle potential) and insulating the electro- 
scope leaf it is necessary to employ a specially-constructed key 
(Fig. 2). This was made as follows. A brass plate, about 1| 
c.m. broad and 7 c.m. Jong, was turned upright near one end 
leaving about one c.m. A steel spring was soldered to this end 
and bent so that the other end of the spring was just above 
the other end of the plate, but higher up. A brass cup was 
soldered to the plate at this end and in this cup stood a quartz 
rod 4 c.m in length, kept in position by sealing wax. On its 
upper end the quartz rod carried another brass cup as shown 


1 Phil. Mag. 1911 XXII, p. 909. 
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in the figure. A small brass pointer made to project from the 
spring was dipping in the mercury contained in this cup. A 
thread fastened to this pointer was led outside through a hole 
in the case of the apparatus and passed over a pulley. By 
pulling the thread the pointer was disconnected from the 
mercury cup and on releasing it the pointer fell back in the 
mercury cup on account of the steel spring. A wire soldered 
to the mercury cup was connected to the gold leaf of the 
electroscope. A hole was cut in the brass plate and two 
ebonite discs with similar holes were placed one below and 
the other above the brass plate and the whole screwed on to 
the stand rising from the base of the electroscope. The brass 
plate was kept at the potential to which the leaf was to be 
charged. In the position of rest the leaf remained at this 
potential, but on raising the pointer, by pulling the thread, 
the connection was broken and the leakage of the charge of 
the leaf compared by the motion of the leaf 

(v) The Case for the Apparatus . — For keeping the electro- 
scope safe from the external electrostatic disturbances a metal 
case was constructed and used. The necessary windows for 
the microscope, etc., were cut and wire-gauze soldered on to 
those. The case was earthed. 

(vi) The Ionisation Chamber . — The emanation from the 
solution of the mineral was conveyed into an ionisation vessel 
which consisted of a copper vessel in which passed a copper 
rod but was separated from the former by the high insulation 
of its stopper. At first a filter-flask was silvered inside and 
the silver coating connected to earth, but the difficulty of 
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making it air-tight compelled its rejection. A copper flask 
with a side tap was then taken. The stopper was constructed 
of an ebonite disc cut to fit the copper vessel. The guard- 
ring was made from a cork-borer which was passed through 
the ebonite disc and cut. Through this metal tube passed a 
tube of bakelifce, through which in turn passed the copper rod 
(Fig. 3). A wire was soldered on to the outer end of the rod. 
The rod was made to project inside the case of the electroscope 
and thus only a very small length of wire was required for 
connecting it to the binding screw connected to the gold leaf. 
The distance was made as small as possible. The vessel itself 
was earthed by connecting it to a water pipe. 

Making the stopper air-tight offered some difficulty. A 
mixture of beeswax and resin was used for making air-tight 
joints, it being melted there with a hot metallic rod, when the 
pressure of air inside the vessel was reduced. This stopped 
any small holes. Care was taken that the wax did not spread 
over the insulator. The portions of high insulation were 
scraped. The stopper was then placed in position and wax 
melted around it. To test that the apparatus was air-tight, 
a mercury manometer was attached to it and the air exhausted. 
The pump was stopped and the apparatus left for some time 
when, if the apparatus were not air-tight, the mercury level 
would move. If there was any leakage the wax was melted 
again on all the joints and the vessel again tested for its being 
perfectly air-tight. 

(vii) The Drying Tube . — In order to remove any water 
vapour or hydrochloric acid rising from the boiling solution, 
a drying tube was constructed and fused to the rest of the 
apparatus. It was made from an ordinary tube of broad bore, 
bending it into W shape and fusing one arm of the W to one of 
the arms of the three-way tube. The other arm of the W 
was fused to a straight tube with a stop-cock. The two heads 
of the W tube were blown and opened just before beginning 
the experiment. For their stoppers two pieces of tube, one 
inch long, were blown into a ball on one side and drawn 
and fused on the other. After introducing the drying agents 
the stoppers were put in place and wax melted around them to 
make the whole air-tight. The substances employed for 
removing the moisture and hydrochloric acid were phosphorus 
pentoxide, fused calcium chloride and soda-lime. Care was 
taken that the phosphorus pentoxide did not choke the tube 
and thus check the passage of gases. 

(viii) Setting the Rest of the Apparatus . — The second tube 
from the three-way stopper C (Fig. 1) was fused to another 
tube of a bigger bore serving as the tube of the condenser B 
through which passed a rapid current of cold water. The 
third horizontal tube C F was connected to a pump by means 
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of pressure tubing. The tube running down through the 
condenser passed through a rubber stopper at its lower end. 
This was to fit the flask A containing the solution. Another 
tube passing through the stopper and dipping in the solu- 
tion was bent outwards and connected by rubber tubing to 
a reservoir of distilled water E. A clip H allowed or stopped 
the water. Water was allowed to run in to displace any 
emanation remaining in the flask, after the solution was boiled. 
The whole apparatus was mounted on a T-shaped wooden 
stand with one arm longer than the other and fixed on it with 
clips, holes being cut for the free movement of the stop-coks. 
The stand was held by clamps by big steel rods clamped to the 
stone table. 

(ix) The Electrical Connections . — A diagram showing the 



different electrical connections while working is given (Pig. 3). 
The two wires W,W — one interposed by a fuse wire for safety, 
in case short circuiting should take place — connect the key 
K with the source of potential, the city current. One wire 
E' from here leads to a pipe for earthing the connection. 
Another wore rising from the same point is connected to one 
end screw of the variable resistance R of 1700 ohms. The 
other wire W' connects the other end of the key with another 
variable resistance R\ the rider of which is connected to 
the other end of R. Two wires from the two ends of R lead to 
a voltameter V, which notes the difference of potential be- 
tween the two ends of R and hence the two plates of the 
electroscope E which are connected to this. One of these 
wires passes through a water resistance R" for ensuring the 
safety of the gold leaf even if it were to touch one of the plates. 
The rider of the variable resistance is connected to the gold 
leaf through the earthing key K'. In this case instead of 
connecting it to earth it is connected to about the middle 
point of R. The rod carrying the gold leaf is connected to the 
copper rod C of the ionisation vessel through a mercury cup. 
The ionisation vessel itself is earthed. 

(a) Control of the Voltage .— The sensitiveness of the elect- 
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roBCope varies with the difference of potential between the 
plates. To keep it constant, a variable resistance of 117 
ohms R' was introduced between one plate and the connection 
to the higher potential. By moving the rider whenever neces- 
sary the voltage was kept at a constant value as indicated 
by the Voltameter V. 

(xi) The Standard . — It was not possible to obtain a radi- 
um standard at Lahore, or even pitchblende to make one. A 
standard was, therefore, prepared from one of the minerals. 
By chemical analysis the quantity of uranium for gramme 
of Uranium Ochre was determined, and from this the amount 
of the radium in equilibrium with that amount of uranium was 
calculated by multiplying it with 315 x 10~ 7 . 

The estimation of uranium in Uranium Ochre was carried 
out by precipitating uranium as ammonium uraiiyl phosphate 
U0 3 NH.J, P0 4 and converting it by ignition to uranyl pyrophos- 
phate*. The weight of uranium found was 0 0680 grm. per 
grm. of the mineral. 

(xii) Calibration of the Scale. — For qualitative measure- 
ments it is necessary that the scale of the electroscope be 
calibrated. For this purpose the sensitivity was measured when 
the leaf was at different parts of the scale. But even after 
doing this the readings were taken on the same part of the 
soale. 

The following table shows the number of divisions moved 
for *1 volt potential difference, the leaf being at different parts 
of the scale : — 


From 

To 

Difference 

From 

To 

DiHerenee 

50 '5 

47 

3*5 

30 

26 

4 

46 

42*5 

3*5 

28 

24 

4 

41 

39*5 

3*5 

27 

23 

4 

37*5 

33*5 

4 

20 

16 

4 

36 

32 

4 

18 

13*5 

4*5 

34*5 

30-5 

"■■■A- " 

14 

9 

5 

32 

28 

4 





This shows that the readings are constant between 40 and 
20 on the scale ; hence all readings were taken between these 
two divisions. 

(xiii) The Position of the Leaf . — The position of the 
leaf has a great effect on the sensitiveness. It was found that 
the sensitiveness increased with lowering the leaf till a point 
reached after which it became unstable. The position of the 
greatest sensitiveness where the leaf was quite stable was 
chosen for the experiment. 

(xiv) The Constant of the Electroscope. — Having deter- 
mined the quantity of uranium per gram, of Uranium Ochre, 


1 Pirret and Soddy Phil. Mag. VI 1911-21, p. 652. 

2 Frezenius Quantitative Analysis, Vol. II, p. 310. 
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the radium constant is found by multiplying this value by 
3*15 x 10“ 7 . Now we also know from experiment the number of 
divisions the gold leaf moves per hour when a solution of 
Uranium Ochre containing one gramme of the mineral is used. 
From this we can calculate the quantity of radium which 
corresponds to the movement of the leaf through one scale 
division per hour. In other experiments the rate of motion of 
the leaf was only to be noted to get the radium, content of the 
mineral under examination. 

By analysis it was found that one gram of Uranium Ochre 
contains 

0*0680 grm. uranium 

or, 0 0680 x 3*15 x 10~ 7 = 0‘2143x 10" 7 grm. radium. 

12 grm. of the mineral contains 1*2 x 0*2143 x 1Q~ 7 
= 0*2572 x 10“ 7 grm. radium. 

The number of divisions travelled by the leaf per hour for 
this, amount of the mineral (as indicated later) was 13108. 

02572 

One division corresponds to ; x I0~ 7 grm. radium. 

loIOo 

= 0*0000196 x 10~ 7 grm. radium 
= 1.96 x 10 ~ l * grm. radium. 

For other minerals now, the number of divisions moved 
by the leaf, per hour, is simply to be multiplied by this 
constant to give the radium content. 


Examination of the Minerals. 


The following Radioactive minerals were very kindly sent 
by the Superintendent. Geological Survey Department of 
India, Calcutta: — 


No. Name. 

1. Apatite* magnetite with 

yellow incrustations. 

2. Apatite-magnetite with 

green incrustations. 

3. Apatite-magnetite with 

purple incrustations. 

4. Uranium Ochre 

5. Oolumbite with Uranium 

Ochre. 

6. Samarskite . . 

7. Triplite with small patches 

of Uranium Ochre. 


Locality. 

Dhalbh u mgarh , Singh him m 
District. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Abraki Pahar, Singar. 

Gaya District, 

Singar, Gaya District. 

Sankara Micaminu, Nell ore 
District. 

Singar, Gaya District. 


8. Cordicrite sent by the State Geologist, Travancore, was 
also examined. Some aluminium minerals from Jammu and 
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Kashmir© State kindlv sent by Professor Wadia were examined 
for their radioactivity. 

I. Apatite- Magnetite with Yellow Incrustations. — The great 
part of the activity is probably due to the incrustations. 

Ten grams of the finely powdered mineral and sieved through 
1 GO* mesh-sieve were fused and dissolved as described before. 
The acid and alkaline solutions were left well -stoppered for 
about a month. After this time they were taken in turn to 
the testing apparatus and boiled for over 15 minutes. The 
voltage difference was kept at 235 volts, as, of course, in all the 
observations. 

Alkaline Solution : — 


Natural leak =13 divisions, 

per hour. 

Leak when the gases were in the testing vessel. 

No. Divisions 

Time. 

1. 19 Divisions 

in 8 minute: 

2. 9*5 „ 

„ 4 

3. 10 „ 

4 

5 ) * 5 9 


Average = 2*3 divisions per minute, i.e. t 2 3 x 60 = 138 
divisions, per hour; therefore, real leak for alkaline solution 
= 138 — 13= 125 divisions, per hour. 

Acid Solution : — 

Natural leak = 13 divisions, per hour. 


No. 

Divisions. 

Time. 

1 . 

20 

11 seconds. 

2. 

20 

• • 11 „ 

3. 

20 

.. 11-5 „ 

4. 

10 

. . 5-3 „ 

5. 

10 

. . 5- 4 ,, 

6. 

10 

. . 5-4 „ 


Average =20 divisions in 10*8 seconds = 110-8 divisions 
per minute = 6648 divisions, per hour. Real leak = 6,648- 13 
= 6,635 divisions, per hour. 

Total leak of Alkaline and acid solutions = 6,635 plus 
125 = 6,760 divisions, per hour. 

Radium content = 6,760 x 1*96 x 10 ~ 12 = 13,249 x IQ- 1 * 
for ten grms. of the mineral, i.e. t 1,324*9 x 10~ 12 , per gramme. 
In these and all the following readings due attention was paid 
to taking the readings on the same part of the scale. The 
stop-watch was wound before taking every reading lest it 
should stop while taking the reading. 

2. Apatite- Magnetite with Green Incrustations . — This 
mineral, like the first one, was quite soft. The green incrus- 
tations were not distributed all over as in the first one. The 
following are the readings when the equilibrium amount of the 
emanation had developed. 
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Alkaline Solution : — 

Natural leak = 15 divisions, per hour. 
No. Divisions. Time, 

1. 10 13 minutes 

2. 35 45 


Real leak = 46*2 - 
Acid Solution 


15 = 31*2. 


No. 

Divisions. 

Time. 

Average. 

1. 

10 

5 seconds. q 

2. 

20 

10-2 „ 


3. 

20 

10 „ 


4. 

20 

10 

20 divisions in 

5. 

20 

9-8 „ 

9*8 seconds. 

6. 

20 

98 


7. 

20 

9-7 „ i 


8. 

20 

9-8 ) 



Average divisions, 
per hour, equal to 
46*2. 


Divisions, per 
hour. 


7.347. 


Real leak = 7,347 — 20 = 7,327. 

Total leak is equal to 7,327. plus 31 = 7.358 divisions, per 

hour. 

.*. Radium content is equal to 

7,358 x 1*96 x KM* =14,421*68x10 12 grm. in ten 
grms., i.e.> 1,442*2 x 10“ ^ grm., per gramme. 

8. Apatite- Magnetite with Pink incrustations . — This piece 
ol rock sent differed from the former two in being harder. 
There was only a pinkish tinge on some portions and there 
were no incrustations practically speaking. 

Alkaline Solution : — The natural leak was more, probably 
because the solution, tested just before it. was too active. It 
was 35 divisions, per hour. 


No. Divisions. 

1. 12 

2 12 

3. 13 

4. 13 
Real leak = 50 — 35 
Acid Solution : — 

No. Divisions. Time 


Time. 

15 minutes. \ 

15 „ / 

15 „ ( 

15 ) 

= 15 divisions, per hour 


Average. 

50 divisions, per 
hour. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


55 secs. 
55 „ 

52 

52 „ 

52 „ 
Real leak =692*3- 35 = 
the solutions = 657*3, phis 15 


Average. Per hour. 

| 10 divisions in 692*3 divi- 
} 52 secs. sions, per 

hour. 


J 

657*3 


Total leak due to both 
672*3, therefore radium content 
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is equal to 072-3 x 196 x 10" 12 grm. = 1,317-7 x 10~ la grm. in 10 
grins., i.e., 131-77x10" 12 grm., per gramme. 

•7. Uranium Ochre . — This was a very soft mineral and 
on account of its high radium content this was used as the 
standard, the uranium being estimated by quantitative 
analysis. In view of the small quantity of the mineral at 
disposal only 1*2 grm. of it was used for the determination of 
its radium content. 

Alkaline Solution : — The alkaline solution showed little 
activity. The natural leak was 20 divisions, per hour. 

No. Divisions. Time. Average. 

1. 9 .. 11 minutes V 

2. 22 25 r 57 divisions, per hour, 

3. 20 . . 31 „ ) 


Real leak = 57 -20 = 37 divisions, per hour. 
Acid Solution : — 


No. 

Divisions. 

Time Average. 

Divisions, per 
hour. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

20 . . 

20 . . 

20 . . 

5*2 secs. S 

5 5 I 20 divisions in 

5*5 C 5*5 secs. 

5*5 „ ) 

13,091. 

4. 

20 . . 



'Real leak= 13,091 — 20 is equal to 13,071 divisions per 
hour. Total leak =13,071, plus 37 = 13,108 divisions, per hour, 
therefore Radium content = 13.108 x 1*86 x 10“ 12 = 25,720-8 x 
10 in 1*2 grms., ie., 21434x10“ 14 grm., per gramme. 

5 . Colwnbite with patches of Uranium Ochre. — Ten grms. 
of the well-ground mineral were treated as already described. 
The alkaline and acid solutions were examined after over 
3 weeks. 

Alkaline Solution ; — The natural leak observed *was 15 
divisions, per hour. The leak due to the alkaline solution as 
observed in two readings was 10 divisions in 3J minutes = 171 
divisions, per hour; therefore, real leak = 171 — 15 = 156 divi- 
sions, per hour. 


Acid Solution : — 

No. Divisions. Time. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. • 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

fore 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


20*2 secs. 
21 „ 
21 

20-6 „ 

20 9 „■ 

21 
21 
21 


Average. 


y 20 divisions in 
21 secs. 


j 


Divisions, per 
hour. 


3,428. 


Real leak = 3,428 — 15 = 3,413 divisions, per hour. There- 
, Total leak = 3413 plus 156 = 3569 divisions per hour. 
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Hence Radium content = 3,569 x 1-96 x <10 u 

6,995 xlO- 14 grm. in 10 grms., 699 oxlU gun., pei 

gra T * Smiarskite Rock .- The method of treatment of this 
mineral from Nellore District was the same. Ten grms. of the 

mineral^were g0 | u ti 0 n was examined after the 

acid solution of Samarskite which was strongly radioactive, so 
St Se natural leak was quite too much being 7 divwon. in 
10 minutes = 42 divisions, per hour. 

Readings with Alkaline solution 


No. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Divisions. 

12 .. 

12 .. 

10 .. 

10 

10 .. 

10 . 
Real leak = 
Acid Solution 


Time. 
55*5 sees 
56 ,, 

51 5 j 

51*5 „ 

52 
51 

706-42: 


Average. 


1 


5 > 

•5 1 

I 

, J 

= 664. 


I ]0 divisions in 


Divisions, per 
hour. 


706. 


No. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 


Divisions. 
20 . 
20 . 
20 . 
20 . 
20 . 
20 . 
20 . 
20 


Time. 
1*3 secs. 
1*2 „ 
T2 „ 
11 „ 
1*2 ,7 

1*2 „ 
1*2 


51 secs. 


Average. 


Divisions, 

hour. 


per 


> 


20 divisions in 60,000. 
1-2 sees. 


1 


Real leak for Acid solution = 60,000- 15-59,9 8 o , 1 ^ 

fore, total leak due to both the solutions = 59,985, pte bb , 
i.e.; 60,649. Radium content = 60,649 x 196 x 10 ^= '^,872 

xl0“ ,a grm., per 10 grms., = 11,887 2 x 10 grm. 5 pei g * 

7. Gordicrite Rock . — This piece of rock was obtained 
from Travancore State. It was quite hard. Ten g • ■ 
the well-powdered rock were treated as the previom - 
The Alkaline and Acid solutions were left for about a mo 
after which time they were examined. 

Alkaline Solution : — The natural leak observed was 1’- 
divisions in \ hour, ie., 24 divisions, per hour. 

Readings with Alkaline Solution : — 


No. 

1. 

2 . 

3 

4- 


Divisions. 
12 .. 
12 .. 
11 t 
11 K 


Time. 

5*2 minutes. A 
5*3 j, 

5 
5 


Average. 

11 divisions in 
5 minutes. 


Divisions, per 
hour. 

132 . 
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Real leak = 132 - 24 = 108 divisions, per hour. 
Acid Solution : — 


No. 

Divisions. 

Time. 

Average. 

Di visions, per 
hour. 

1. 

10 2 

min. 12 secs. 



2. 

10 2 

„ 105 „ 

10 divisions 

275. 

3. 

10 2 

„ 12 „ 

> in 2 mins. 


4. 

10 2 

.. 11 .. ! 

| 11 secs. 


5. 

10 2 

11 „ J 




Real leak = 

= 275- 24 = 251 

; therefore, total 

leak due to 

both the solutions = 253 , plus 108 = 359. Hence 

Radium con- 


tent is equal to 359 x 1 96 x 10~ 9 * * 12 = 697*6x 10“' 12 grm., per 10 
grms. i.e., 69’7 x 10~ ia grm., per gramme. 

8, Bauxite . — A sample of bauxite obtained 12 feet from 
the surface from a place in Jammu State was kindly sent by 
Professor Wadia. Its. examination showed a very small 
radium content. 

Five grms. of the mineral were used. The natural leak 
was 15 divisions, per hour. The Alkaline solution did not 
show any activity. There was a slight decrease in leakage. 
The following results were obtained with the Acid solution : — 

No. Divisions. Time. Average. ^^hour ^ 

1. 3 . . 7 minutes. ) 

2. 5 . . 10 > 10 divisions in 30 

3. 10 . . 20 ,, ) 20 minutes. 

Real leak = 30— 15 = 15 divisions ; therefore, radium eon- 
tent= 15 x T96 x 10” 12 = 29*4 x 10“ 12 for 5 grammes 

or = 5*9 x 10 ~ 12 grm., per gramme. 

9, Bauxite , 2 feet from Surface . — This mineral was 
obtained from Riasi, Jammu State. The leak for 3 grms. of 
it is given below when the natural leak was 15 divisions, per 
hour. Two readings were taken. 

No. Divisions. Time. Average per hour. 

1- 12 ... 30 minutes \ i)4 

2. 12 . . 30 minutes. J 

Real leak = 24— 15 = 9 divisions, per hour. 

Radium content = 9 X 1*96 x 10~ 12 = 17*6 x 10~ 12 for 3 

grms. 

or =5*8x l0~ 12 grm., per gramme. 
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Table showing the Radium Content of the Minerals 
Examined. 


iZ 

Mineral. 

: 

■ 

Locality. 

Radium content in 
grams., per gramme. 

i 

Uranium Ochre 

Gaya District 

21, 434x 10-1* 

2 

Samarskite Rock 

Nellore District . . 

1 1 ,887 x 10-i* 

3 

Apatite Magnetite with 
Green incrustations 

Singh bhum District 

1,442 x 10-12 

4 

Apatite-Magnetite with 

1 Yellow incrustations. 1 

Do. 

1.324-9 x 10- u 

5 

Columbite with patches 
of Uranium Ochre. 

Gaya District 

699-5 x 10-K 

0 

Apatite-Magnetite with 
Pink incrustations. 

Singhbhum District 

131-77 x 10— I® 

7 

; Cordicrite Rock 

Travancore State 1 

69-7 xlO-' 2 

S 

; Bauxite (12 feet from 
i surface). 

Jammu State 

5-9x10-12 


! Bauxite (2 feet from 
surface). 

Do. 

i .. . 

5-8 x 10-12 

1 


The authors desire to take this opportunity of expressing 
their indebtedness to Prof. J. M. Bhade, for many valuable 
and helpful suggestions, during this investigation. 

Summary. — The radioactivity of some Indian minerals has 
been examined by the Solution Method.” In place of Wilson’s 
Tilted Electroscope, Burnstead’s Double Electroscope was used. 
The city current was employed, but the voltage was controlled 
by the us© of a variable resistance. Uranium Ochre and 
Samar ski te are the most radioactive of the minerals examined. 
The quantities sent, however, seem to show that these two are 
only rare in India. Out of the comparatively strongly active 
minerals, Apatite-Magnetite with Yellow incrustations seems to 
be the most abundant. Its radium content is 1 ,324*9 x 10“ 12 
grin, per gramme of the mineral. The next mineral in order of 
importance would be Apatite-Magnetite with Green incrusta- 
tions, its radium content being 1442 x 10~ 12 grm., per gramme, 
but it seems to be much less abundant than the former. The 
Cordicrite Rock from Tra vancore State has its radium content 
equal to 69*7 xlO” 12 grm , per gramme, and the two samples of 
Bauxite from Jammu (12 feet from surface and 2 feet from 
surface) 5*9 x 10~ la and 5*8x 10" 12 grm., per gramme, res- 
pectively. 

Department of Chemistry , 

Forman Christian College , Lahore . 


Abticle No. 23. 


On the occurrence of Scylla Serrata Forska! in the upper 
Tertiary beds of Hathab, Bhavanagar (Kathiawar). 

By Hem Oh. Das -Gupta, M.A., F.G.S. 

[With Plate.] 

Introduction. 

The common Indian edible crab (Scylla serrata Forskal) has, 
for a long time, been known to occur in a fossilised condition. 
This fossil was first* described in 1767 under the name of Gancer 
petrefactus. Desmarest described the fossil as Portunus l&uco- 
don . 1 In his monograph dealing with the fossil crabs Reuss refers 
to this fossil as Lupea leucodon* while, according to A. Milne- 
Edwards, this fossil is identical with the living Scylla serrata J 
In spite of the great antiquity of the find of this fossil, informa- 
tion about the age and the locality of the beds in which the 
fossil occurs has been extremely vague. Thus we find that Reuss 4 
listed this species with those which are 4 Aus unbestimm- 
ter Tertiaretage oder quartar.’ The Presidency College collec- 
tion from Hathab in the State of Bkavanagar (Kathiawar) in- 
cludes remnants of two brachyurous crabs. One of them is 
extremely interesting as I think that with its help we can fix 
somewhat definitely the age of the beds in. which Scylla serrata 
Forska! occurs as a fossil. 

Description of the fossils. 

TIP o%ger of the two specimens is known chiefly by its 
sternum not very completely preserved. Identification of a 
crab which has no carapace left is an extremely hazardous task, 
but students of palaeontology have sometimes to rest contented 
with whatever scanty materials they can lay their hands on. 
Thus we find that Dr. Studer established a new species (Scylla 
molassica) of Miocene age 5 on the evidence of the sternum, the 
post-abdomen and parts of the third right maxillipede. The 
specimens of fossilised Scylla serrata have been very elaborately 
described by Miln e-Edwards . 6 The portions of the sternum and the 


x Hist, natur. cl. crust, fossiles pp. 86-87, 1822. 

2 Denkschr. d. kais. Akad. Wien. Bd. 17, pp. 58-61, 1859. 

2 Hist. d. crust. Podophthal. fossiles. Vol. I, p. 128, 1861-65. 

4 op. cit. p. 82. 

5 Abh. d. Schweiz pal. Geselseh. Vol. 25, pp. 5-9, 1898. 

6 loc. cit. p. 60. 
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third maxillipede left of the Hathab specimen agree remarkably 
with this description and I have nothing to add to it. A com- 
parison of this specimen with the living examples of this species 
shows that there is one important point in which the Hathab 
specimen differs from them. In the Hathab specimen the pro- 
podite of the chelipede has a groove which is shallow, somewhat 
wide, and gradually tapering. In the living specimens no such 
groove is found. The following remark of Eeuss in course of 
his description of Lupea leucodon is, however, interesting in this 
connection : — 

Die Scherenfusse sind verhaltnissmassig stark entwiekelt. 
Die ersten zwei Gleider zeigen nichts Besonderes. . . Die Oberseite 
ist ganz fiach, die Unterseite sehr hoch gewolbt oder vielmehr 
durch einen hohen gerundeten Kiel in zwei Flaehen getheilt. 5 ’ 

The teeth of the Hathab specimen are not so strongly deve- 
loped as those of the living examples and also of the fossils pre- 
viously described, but it should be noted that the specimen 
under discussion is much worn out. I think that we can very 
safely identify the specimen as Scylla s errata Forskal though 
the carapace is completely wanting. 

The second specimen is the portion of the left hand of 
Neptunus sp. There are four longitudinal ridges on the external 
side, one of which runs along the whole length of the fragment, 
the second one is found towards the region of the tip, while the 
third and the fourth terminate rather abruptly. The second 
ridge is smooth, the third and the fourth ridges are granular, 
while the first ridge is granular at the lower portion and smooth 
at the upper portion. This is quite unlike any of the specimens 
described by Stoliczka 1 and Noetling. 2 

Age of the beds. 

According to Fedden, the Hathab deposit where these crab 
remains were discovered belongs to the Gaj series. 3 The 
fish teeth obtained from these beds also show a strong Miocene 
affinity. 4 5 From these we may conclude that the bed in which 
Scylla serrata Forskal occurs as a fossil is of Miocene age. 
For want of accurate information about the locality and the bed 
of the occurrence of fossilised Scylla serrata , MiLne-Edwards had 
to make the following remark 5 : — 

‘ Le squelette tegumentaire de la Scylla serrata a ete pen a 
peu transform^ en calcaire. et c’est plutot un Crabe petrifie 
quhm Crabe fossile.’ We are, however, now in a position to say 


1 Pal. Ind, Ser. vii and xiv Vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 3-7 (with figs.) 1871. 

2 Pal. Ind. N.S, Vol. I, pt. 3, p. 371 pi. 24 figs. .8-9, 1901. 

3 Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. Ill, 1884. 

4 Proc. Ind. Assoc, cult. Sci., Vol. Ill, pt. vii, pp. 158-160, 1017. 

5 op. cit. p. 129. 
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definitely that the transformed specimens , are really fossilised 
and that in Kathiawar the ' fossil is found in beds which are 
unquestionably of Miocene age, 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Plate No. 10. 

Fig. 1. Scylla serrata Forskiil. (Natural size.) 

Fig. 2. A portion of sternite. (Magnified.) 
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Article No. 24, 


On the Wings of Gliding Birds, 

By Gilbert T. Walker, Kt., C.S.T., Sc.D., Pb.D> B .K.S, 

Ik a recent paper on 4 Meteorology and the non-flapping 
flight of tropical birds ’ l , I drew attention to a remarkable 
feature in a vulture’s wings. The gliding flight of such birds 
falls naturally into one of two types. When flying regardless 
of height they usually travel with a high velocity, their wings 
are slightly flexed and the angle of inclination of the wings to 
the relative motion through the air is small. On the other hand 
when trying to gain height or to maintain it under dimculty 
their relative motion is slower and the angle of incidence much 
larger : at such times the primary feathers are opened out at 
the tips, so that they protrude separately for a distance of 
about seven inches, and Nature appears to attach special 
importance to this for she employs a special device to increase 
the separation : she leaves the quills to 2f " wide — -according 
to the species — for a portion of their length, and steps down 
this width to about *6 of this amount for the remaining termi- 
nal portion. The wind pressure bends up the quills, especially 
those at the leading edge of the wing, so that the successive 
shafts lie on a forward slope of something like 30°, the leading 
quills being higher than those behind them ; and the individual 
quills are rotated round their shafts, the posterior margin being 
raised by the pressure from below. This Handlev-Page-IIke 
device seems phenomenally successful, for I have watched 
vultures climbing spirally on a strong upward current, e.g., 
when a wind is blowing against a cliff, with an angle of inci- 
dence which I believe to be as great as 28° : the upward inclina- 
tion of the plane of the wings as well as the angle of climb 
appeared to be 20° while the velocity of the birds was about 
25 ft. a second. This means a vertical rate of climb of about 
8*5 /. and estimating the vertical current at 12 /. >, makes 
the bird’s path relative to the air descend at ail angle of about 
8*5° so that the angle of incidence is 20° 4 8’5°. At first sight 
it looks as if the bird with its wings plane tilted backwards 
(i.e., with the leading edge of the wings higher than the follow- 
ing edge) cannot possibly maintain its forward motion against 
the resistance of the air. But if we consider the forces acting — 
the 4 lift 9 (at right angles to the relative motion and so inclined 
forwards 8*5° to the vertical) and the 4 drift ’ — it is clear that 
the condition for maintenance of the forward motion is that, 
since cot 8*5° is 7*7, the lift shall exceed 7*7 times the drift ; and 

1 Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. XXI, p. 371 (1923). 


Text-Figure 1. 

Under surface of the anterior part of the left wing of— 

1. V ultur monachus (Linn.), 2. Gyps himalayemu * Hume, 

3. Targos calvus (Scop ), 4 and 5. Pseudogyps bengaUnsis (Gm. ), 
6. Gyps indicus indicus (Scop. ) , 7. Gypaetus barbatus grand is 
(Stor.), 8. Gyps ruppelUi (Brehm.), 9. Sarcorhamp us 
gryphus (Linn. ). 
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this condition is easy to satisfy, e.g., with a Handley-Page wing 
(Aeronautics, Vol. XX, p. 129, 1921). 

When I drew the attention of the late Dr. Annandale to 
this feature he at once offered to give me all facilities for 
investigating its prevalence among birds, and was good enough 
to have the drawings reproduced as Text-Fig. 1, made from the 
vultures’ skins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including as 
many primaries as showed the step : it will be seen that the 
S. American condor also possesses it and the east African Gyps 
mppettii . I could find no allusion to the feature in works of 
reference until I consulted Mr. A. E. Jones of Simla, whose aid 
I had never sought in vain in connection with the local birds ; 
from him I learned that in Blandford’s Fauna of India some of 
the harriers are classified by the number of their primaries 
which possess a * notch/ 1 but I could find no general statement 
regarding it. I made use of the opportunity kindly afforded 
me to examine in Mr. Jones’ collection specimens of birds, 
other than vultures and eagles, which might be expected to 
have the notch, 5 and made the following notes : — 

Falco peregrinator (Shahin falcon). The 1st primary 
was stepped down to half width for the terminal If' 7 out of a 
total length of 11". 

Falco tinnunculus interstinctus (Indian kestrel). The two 
first primaries stepped down from §" to 3/8" for If" out of 8*. 

Circus pallidus (pale harrier). Three primaries were 
notched : the second from V to slightly over V for 31/ out 
of 11". 

Circus cyaneus (hen-harrier). Pour primaries notched ; 
the 1st from 7/8" to 5/8" and the 2nd from 1" to 5/8", 3-|" 
being cut down out of 10". 

Asio flammens (short-eared owl). The first primary was 
stepped down to ■§ width for 1 inch. 

Glaucidium circuloides (large barred owlet). The 1st 
primary only was notched. 

Glaucidium brodiei (collared pigmy owlet). The 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th were notched. 

The previous are birds of prey, but I found slight 
developments of the notch in certain other birds. Thus 

Gorvus coronoides (Indian jungle crow). Moderate on 
1st primary, slight on the others. 

Corvus splendens (Indian house crow). Slight. 

I noticed the same amounts on birds shot in the plains 
at Ambala as on birds shot at Simla, although these birds 
glide at Simla, but not in the plains— owing probably to 
greater vertical velocities in the hills. 

Pyrrhocorax graculus (Alpine chough). Slight. 

Nucifraga hemispila (Himalayan nutcracker). A slight 
vestige. 

Tragopan melanocephalus. No trace. 
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The amount and the angle of the stepping down varies 
considerably within the same species. Thus in a living speci- 
men of Vultur monachus at the Calcutta Zoological Gardens I 
could not see the notch when it spread its wings close to me, 
but in the drawing of the museum specimen it is clear 
enough ; and in the Pseudogyps bengalensis in which I first saw 
the notch the step down was cut sharply at right angles to the 
shaft, but in the museum specimen the angles are rounded off. 

A feature worthy of record is that of a sharp notch on the 
primaries of a Glaucidium like that cut from the edge of a rail- 
way ticket by a ticket collector. 1 know nothing of the object, 
but it may have something to do with silence in flight. 


Article No. 25. 


Local Names of some Birds of the Manbhum District. 
By Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., F.Z.S., M.B.Q.U. 

Although nearly half the population of the district of 
Manbhum is made up of the aboriginal races like the Santhals, 
Kurmis, Bhurnij, Bauds, etc., the prevailing vernacular of the 
district is Bengali with a mixture of variants of Hindi which 
are sometimes known as Khotta Bang] a. While the Hindi 
language is used by 12 k per cent, of the population only, the 
members of the aboriginal tribes are polyglot , speaking Bengali 
generally or Hindi rarely in addition to their own dialect. 
According to the Census of 1921, the Bengali language is used 
in Manbhum by about 67 per cent, of the population. The 
names of birds that pass current among these Bengali-speaking 
inhabitants are never expected to be in a dialect exclusively 
used by any aboriginal race. Nor can they be in Bengali, pure 
and simple. The names collected by Ball and published in 
J.A.S.B., Vol. XL (1871), page 103, are in Munda and Oraon 
dialects, the use of which is, however, limited to certain local 
races of Chota Nagpur proper. The names collected by Capt. 
Beavan from Manbhum and other places and published in the 
Ibis, N.S., Yol. L along with his notes on Indian birds, appear 
mainly to be those which are more in vogue among Hindi- 
speaking people of Behar. 1 Tiekell in his list of birds collected 
in Borabhum and Dholbhum has incorporated only three or 
four names, none of which is used by the people of Manbhum. 

I have attempted to collect as far as possible within the 
compass of my short stay in Manbhum, the names of birds 
which are extensively used by the inhabitants of the district. 
These are noted below : — 

PadJci, Paduk , . = Several species of Turtur , e,g., 

T. cambayensis, T . risorius , T. 
suratensis , OenopopeMa tranqueba - 
rim. 

The name for these birds 
current amongst the Kols of 
Chutea Nagpur is Parhi . 

Horal . . s= Crocopus phmnicopterm. 

Maino. . , . = Acridotheres tristis . 


1 The use of such names as Tota, Teea-tota, Phool-toosee tota, Raja- 
Ranee, Goolab-ehasm, Telia Ghughoo, Bhoolee Ghughoo, Bulbul-Postha 
is mostly found in Behar and United Provinces. Only a very few of the 
•other names given by Beavan are used in Manbhum. 
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Salkha , Sdlkhi 

Jhuri-maino 

Ram-maino 

Kawa . . 


Bulbuld , Pyank-Karh 
Ghoti . . 

TdPchatd 

Debchu , Dhehchu . . 


Rupo . . 


Mach-rekha ? 
Mach-reki ) ’ * 
KtiJmli, Kokila 
Haku-paku 
Doob-chutha 


Eer-kettd 


Pdt-kaleyd 


Pat-kulmli, Maukhdl 


Foochi . . 


Sturnopastor contra . 

Sturnia malabarica . 

The species of Eulahes that are 
found as cage-birds in the locality. 
Gorvus splendens. 

This name is also used by 
certain Munda people in Chutea 
Nagpur. 

Molpastes hcemorrhous . 

Passer domesticus . 

Ploceus baya. 

Dicrurus ater. 

This name is also used by 
some Munda people. Capt. 
Beavan mentions <e Dhenk* 
chooar” and also iC Pabdhooa” 
as local names for this bird in 
Manbhum. 

denotes several species of Palm - 
ornis, e.g.. P. torquatus, P. nepa- 
lensis, P. cyanocephalus. 

Several species of King -fishers, 
e.g., PL smyrnensis, A. ispida. 
Eudynamis honor ata. 

CucmIus micropterus. 

Upupa indica. 

Capt. Beavan mentions 
f* Doobchirka ” as the name for 
this bird. 

Several species of shrikes, prin- 
cipally Lanins lahtora, L. cristaius. 
This name is also very familiar 
to the aboriginal races, specially 
the Santals and Mundas, The 
word “ Khur-kuteea mentioned 
by Capt. Beavan is apparently 
distorted to suit the tongue of 
the Hindi-speaking menials on 
whom the Captain counted for 
his information. 

Graucalus macii. 

The bird is called Kaleya by 
the Santals of Singbhum. 
Gentropus sinensis . 

The Hindusthanee name for 
this bird is “ MdhokdlL 
denotes a miscellaneous group 
of very small birds, specially birds 
of the genus Phylloscopus with 
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Lai Foochi , Kusta 

Kutis . . 

Mejur . . 
Bankukri 
Titir 
Gurwr . . 


Ghdghar 

Ti-tang-ti-nng 

Tipa . . 

Dal -kukri 
Da k . . 
Pdndubki 


Band Kdwd 
Garur . . 


Manik-jor 

Sam-kdlial 

Dhuld-bharri 

Dhuld-buniri 

Dhuld-bherki 

Khanjand 

.Pechd * . 


many species of which the district 
abounds. 

The terms Kutis and Kusta 
are also used to denote these 
birds of extremely small size. 
The Indian Red Munia ( 8 . 
amandava). 

Small birds like Uroloncha 
striata. 

Pavo cristatus. 

Gallus ferruginens. 

Francolinus pondicerianus . 

Quail, e.g., Perdicula asiatica, 
Turnix dussumieri. 

Beavan mentions 4 4 J uhar ? ’ 
as the local name for P. asiatica. 
denotes various kinds of Par- 
tridges. 

Sarcogrammus indicus and the 
allied species of Lapwing. 
Metopidius indicus. 

Gallinula chloropus. 

Amaurornis phcenicurus . 
Podicipes albipennis. 

Ball mentions Da-sim as the 
Munda name of this bird current 
in Singbhum. 

Phalacrocorax javanicus. 
Leptopiilus dubius. 

Apparently this Hindusthani 
appellation is adopted in 
Manbhum as in many parts of 
Bengal. 

Dissura episcopus . 

Anastomus oscitans. 

Pyrrhulauda grisea. 

Motacilla alba. 

denotes various species of owl, 
e.g., Athene brama, Scops giu , etc. 
Capt. Beavan writes that some 
Night-jars, e.g., Gaprimulgm 
macrurus, G. asiaticus, 0. mon- 
licola are called in Manbhum, 

■ 4 Khallpecha” fC Kupchapecha ” 
and “ PhurruckpechaN Khali - 
pecha is obviously a wrong spell- 
ing for 4 Kalpecha / a term which 
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Sugani , Qid 


Ghil .. 
Sikra . . 
Bash'd . . 
Turmati 


is so familiar in Bengal, and in 
many parts of Orissa, Behar and 
United Provinces, and is applied 
to some species of owl, e.g., 
Ninox scutulata, Glaucidium 
radiatum. The nocturnal habits 
of the Night -jars like those of 
the owl possibly suggested to 
the brain of the Hindusthanee 
menial of Oapt. Beavan the 
invention of these appellations. 
A slight knowledge of Hindus- 
thanee must have put the 
Captain on his guard against 
swallowing his servant's words 
so readily. The term Phurmck - 
pecha in Hindi means a Pecha 
which is different from the other 
birds (mentioned above) ; it 
could never be the name of any 
particular bird. 

Pseudogyps bengalensis ; also 
the other members of the Vul- 
tnridse, particularly Gyps indicus 
and Otogyps calvus with which 
the district abounds. 

Milvus Gobincla. 

Astur badius. 

Accipiler nisus. 

Msodon chicquera. 

The Kestrel (Tinnunculus alau~ 
darius ) is also known as Turmati 
or Tirmati in Manbhum. 


March, 1925, Calcutta. 


Article No. 26. 


Paras major cinereus breeding in the 24-Perganahs . 

(With 3 illustrations.) 

By Satya Churn Law, M.A.. B.L., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

So far as I find, hardly any record exists of the nidifica- 
tion of Parus major cinereus in the plains of Bengal, and there 
is distinctly nothing on record from the suburbs of Calcutta 
in the district of 24-Perganahs, Mr. P. W. Munn contributed 
to the Ibis of 189 4 a paper on “The Birds of the Calcutta 
District,” but Paras ?n. cinereus finds not even a mention in 
his list. All the notes, concerning the nullification of this bird, 
collected together by Hume in his “Nests and Eggs,” come 
from the hill regions—* either from the Nilgheries or from the 
Sub- Himalayan tracts. Hume makes the following remark 
on its nesting — “ The Indian Grey Tit breeds throughout 
the more wooded mountains of the Indian Empire wherever 
these attain elevations of 5,000 feet.” Oates in the Fauna of 
British India, “ Birds, ” simply writes — “ breeds from March to 
June, ” thus leaving it very vague whether the bird breeds at 
all in the plains. It is curious that this should be the case in 
regard to a bird which is found “ throughout the whole of 
India, alike in the hills and plains.” The recent publication 
of Mr. Stuart-Baker’s Avi-Fauna 1 has cleared this doubt by 
stating definitely that the bird '* breeds throughout its range 
but at different times in different localities.” 

It was on the 6th April that I saw a Grey Tit for the first 
time this year (1924). It was noticed on a Bajina tree (Moringa 
pterygosperma) near a pond at Panihati, a village on the 
Barrack pore Trunk Road about 12 miles from Calcutta. On 
the 11th April a party of four such birds were observed in an 
unfrequented garden in the village of Usumpur. They are 
arboreal no doubt but they seem to have a preference for out- 
of-the-way, unfrequented orchards. I have not seen them in 
well-kept gardens with large and carefully laid-out beds. They 
are not common birds in this district and as they are very shy 
and secretive one seldom comes across them. 

On the 9th of May, a report of its nest reached me from 
Panihati. I found this to be an unfinished one composed of a 
few hair and fibres in the hole of a wall of a building in ruins. 
This nest was soon deserted for some reason or other. A month 
later, on the 9th June, news was brought to me of another 

1 The work referred to is the Fauna of British India. Birds, Vol. I 
(2nd Edition). 1922, R.B.S.R 
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nest from the same locality. This was placed also in a similar 
hole in a dilapidated house. From the entrance the hole went 
down for a few inches and extended to the right, forming a 
chamber. This chamber was thickly piled with moss and on 
this large padding a nest was built of hair intermixed with 
fibres. In it I found two fledgelings which, with the nest, I 
brought home and placed both nest and young within a cage. 
Before removing them, however, in order to photograph them, 
I cut open a section along the wall, as one of the accompany- 
ing photos will show. On the 29th June I found another nest 
in a hole of a banyan tree containing three fully feathered 
nestlings. The entrance to the hole was an elongated fissure 
in the trunk. 

The pattern of adult coloration is well-preserved in the 
young birds except that the -white of the cheeks and ear-coverts 
was continued down the sides of the neck and connected with 
the same colour of the sides of the breast and abdomen. In 
the case of the young birds brought home on the 9th June, 
this portion (i.e. the white of the cheeks and ear-coverts) is 
being isolated now (18th June) by a faint black line which will 
no doubt eventually broaden into a band on either side the 
neck connecting the nape with the breast. The tips of the 
tail-feathers are not yet white. The feathers immediately above 
the knee are black. The black band of the adult down the 
middle of the abdomen exists in a straggling, undeveloped 
line. All the white portions as well as the back, scapulars, 
rump and upper tail-coverts, are splashed with yellow. Mr. 
Stuart-Baker says that in the young there is “ generally a 
good deal of green on the upper parts. 5 ’ I do not, however, 
observe this to be the case, the colour is yellow and not green. 
The rump and upper tail -coverts are ashy blue instead of deep 
ashy blue of the adult. The hill is completely black, except 
a very narrow line of yellowish white along the commissure. 
The legs and feet are plumbeous with a strong blue tinge. 

The young birds, although capable of flight, showed a 
remarkable disposition for hiding by burying themselves with- 
in the moss-padding of their nest. When approached, instead 
of indulging in nervous flight around the cage, the nestlings 
crawled or rather shovelled backwards and got buried in the 
moss of the nest. This habit of trying to back out of reach 
lasted for more than a week. 

Parus major cineretis is no doubt a resident bird in the 
district of 24-Perganahs but it seems to move about a good 
deal according to seasons in suitable localities. For this 
reason, in certain areas, e.g., Ballygunge, Baraset, Barrack- 
pore, etc., which have been under my observation, this bird 
occurs in more numbers in summer than in winter. 




DESCRIPTION. Parus major cinereus. 

•The 3 fledglings taken out from the nest found on the 29th June. 
Photographed along with the nest-maieria!s which consisted 
chiefly of hairs and moss. 

•Showing the pattern of coloration in a fledgling found in the 
above nest. 

-Showing the nest and two nestlings as observed on the 9th 
June in a hole on the wall of a dilapidated house at Panihati. 
A section along the wall is cut open to show the site. 




Article No. 27. 


Kalidasa and the Migration of Birds, I. 

By S atya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., F.Z.8., M.B.O.U. 

In considering Kalidasa’s knowledge of bird -life our atten- 
tion is first of all drawn to migration as depicted in his works, 
because, apart from the intrinsic importance of the subject as 
a chapter of Ornithology, his delineation of the migratory birds 
in its vividness of detail stands out in bold relief against the 
vast background of nature and challenges scientific scrutiny. 
Scattered about in his works are words, phrases and passages 
which unmistakably refer to this peculiar feature of bird -life. 
True, the poet’s vocabulary does not give us any Sanskrit 
equivalent for the word “ migration.” But there are many 
expressions relating to birds which can be explained only with 
reference to the migratory phase of their life. 

In the Meghaduta, for example, we find that the Yaksha, 
when entrusting the cloud with his message and exhorting it 
to carry his tidings to his wife in the Mountain-city of Alaka, 
assures his messenger that its journey will not be lonely : — 

11 \\ n 

“Hearing thy ear-pleasing thunder, the Raj-hansas, 
yearning for the Manasa, will ration themselves with tender 
lotus-stems for the journey, and accompany thee through the 
air upfco Kailash.” 

This is no ordinary flight the poet is referring to. From 
the land of the Yaksha’s internment the Kailash is many 
hundreds of miles away. Such a long journey is no part of 
the daily routine of the bird’s life. In reaching Kailash the 
Himalayan Mountain has to be crossed, a task undertaken only 
by migratory birds on their way out of India. 

Besides, such journeys are undertaken by birds in parti- 
cular seasons and here we observe that the appearance of 
clouds, i.e., the beginning of the rains, is associated with the 
long flight of the Raj-hansas. It is noticeable that wherever 
the poet mentions these Raj-hansas going to their distant 
destination, the Manasa, he associates the rainy season with 
the journey. In fact, in the following quotation from the 
drama V iJcramorvasi, he says that the Raj-hansas start for the 
Manasa as soon as clouds appear in the sky. In this scene 
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the king Vikrama, having lost Urvasi, the heroine of the piece, 
is almost raving. He is wandering about asking every object, 
animate or inanimate, for news about his beloved. He sees a 
flock of Raj-hansas and says — 

( I ■ 

ffT I 

fjjfsTcf ^ || 

I *TT=r%% X|crt%?xr: 

ftnrraefTrewaTfrf^cT^r i ( ) artt 

sffajrffngfa w 
^^Tiaprf 5 ^ srwnr i 

^wft^crr srorfaftrogr n 

( f^mcpjrfasr ) 

*sr% ! wr^g^Tsff^ftr, crererm to 

*r ? 

(< (piteously) Woe is me ! how painful 1 

The sight of the clouds, darkening the landscape has 
made the R§j-hansas desirous of going to the Manasa and it 
is they that are cackling. It is not the tinkling of foot-orna- 
ments. 

(He rises.) 

Let it be so. These Raj-hansas are flying away from 
this lake being eager for the Manasa. I shall gather tidings 
about my beloved from them. 

(Kneels down.) 

0, King of aquatic birds! tarry awhile and start for the 
Manasa afterwards. Leave the lotus-stems, the ration for your 
journey. You may take them up again. Relieve me from 
this pain of separation from my beloved. Wise people consi- 
der helping lovers as being more important than self-interest. 

(Looking side-ways.) 

Ah me! From the eager way the birds are looking at me 
it seems they are saying, <f We are anxious to go to foreign 
lands. We have not seen. 55 
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Similarly, in the Kumdrasambhavam , there is a battle-scene, 
between the devas and the a suras. On the demon-chief dis- 
charging his fire-arm, the whole atmosphere was covered with 
thick, black, cloudy smoke* The Raj-hansas in the neighbour- 
hood mistook the smoke for actual clouds, and eagerly pre- 
pared to start for the lake Manasarowara. 

5T5TT?n 

ir=g sro 5Enrfe ii sera 

Seeing the smoke, the overjoyed Raj-hansas prepared to 
start for the Manasa.” 

It is therefore clear that the poet appears to state it as an 
actual fact of nature that the departure of the Raj-hansas 
for the Manasa synchronises with the appearance of clouds in 
the sky denoting the approach of the rainy season. In the 
next paper I shall try to find out which of the birds 1 * * * * * known 
to us at the present day, the Raj-hansa may be identified with 
and ascertain whether their migration begins in the rainy 
season. It is sufficient for the present to point out that in the 
above passages the poet is referring to a migrator} 7 bird. In 
the passage quoted above from the drama, Vilcramorvasi, there 
is a word which strengthens such a conclusion. The birds 
are described as ‘ prabasotsukamanasa ’ — anxious to go to a 
foreign land. Certainly, it is only migratory birds that leave 
a country and go abroad. In reaching Manasarowara, one 
has to cross the insurmountable barrier of the Himalayan 
range. It is only when on their migratory move that birds 
undertake to cross these mountains. 

There is one phrase in the Meghaduta which cannot but 
refer to migratory birds. The poet describes the city of 
Dasarna as “ katipayadinasthavi hansa Dasarna”, i.e., Dasarna 
where Hansas tarry only for a short while. These katipaya- 
dinasthdyi hansas are migratory. We know that birds, when 
on migration, often rest on their route for a day or two or 
even a week. For example Oarpodacus erytkrinus when on its 
upward migration from India, at the end of winter, generally 
tarry in the districts below the Himalayas or in the lower 
ranges if their food be plentiful. “The Rose-Finch,” says 
Scully in the Stray Feathers (Vol. VIII, p. 335), “ merely passes 
through the valley (Nepal) on its migrations and does not 
remain for more than a few days at a time.” It was those 
Hansas which on their migrations “ do not remain for more 


1 Some birds of,* the Anatidae Family are popularly known as Raj- 

hans, e.g., Anser indicus , Anser ferus . But I have come to the conclusion 

that the Flamingo ( Phoenicopterus antiquorum) which is also popularly 

called Raj-hans is really the Raj-hansa of the poet. The considerations 

that have led me to this identification are discussed at length in the fol- 

lowing paper. 
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than afew days,” that are meant by the expression “ Katipaya ■ 

diUa The poet mentions the Lake Manasa as the destination of 
1 1 hansas The destination itself shows that they are 

^arSorv birds The Manasa or the Lake Manasarowara is 
X 8 ^Station of many aquatic birds that migrate out of 

India It is the favourite breeding haunt of many anserine 

hirds' Mr W. Moorecroft has left the following record of his 
iourney to the Lake-” The water’s edge was bordered by a 
hie of wrack grass, mixed with the quills and feathers of the 
large grey wild goose which, in large flocks of old ones with 

vorng brood, hastened into the lake at my approach. . . . 

young Dro Thege birds f rom the numbers I saw and the 

Quantity oV their dung appear to frequent this lake in vast 
bodies “breed in the surrounding rocks and hnd an agreeable 
and safe asylum when the swell of the rivers of Hindustan in 
the rains and the inundation of the plains conceal their usual 
food » rA iourney to the Lake Manasarowara in Lmdes. Asiatic 

Researches, Vol. XII, p. 468 (1816).] 

It is noticeable that the two names Manasa and Raj haasa 
occur together almost everywhere in Sanskrit literature. The 
Ttsl hansas a re said to be Manasacann or Manasaukasah- 
freoueS or living in Manasa. These adjectives seem to 
have been S used more conventionally than with any definite 
significance. But in Kalidasa’s works the coupling of the two 
names is not conventional. He definitely suggests that the 
Manasa is very intimately connected with the hfe of the .aj- 
hansa. He is not satisfied with only telling us that the Raj- 
hansas go to the Manasa : he gives us the season when they do , 
andhe coins one or two such adjective-compounds with the name 
Manasa which are pregnant with meaning, and which show 
that the poet was more intimately acquainted with the migra- 
tory habit of the bird than one would think. I am. referring 

to the words— and . 

An idea of hankering, anxiety and restlessness is contain- 
ed in the above expressions. They are suggestive of a very 
peculiar phase of the migratory chapter of the bird s life. 

Now, migration is a racial custom which is brought into 
operation by an instinctive impulse associated among other con- 
ditions, with external periodicities in the environment. _ I here 
are both internal and external stimuli which pull the trigger of 
the impulse that leads to migration. The external or environ- 
mental stimuli are atmospheric changes notably of temperature 
and pressure. Birds are peculiarly sensitive of and responsive 
to atmospheric changes. They become conscious of the change 
of seasons with meterioloaueal exactitude. The result of such 
premonitions is that at the approach of the migratory season 
birds become restive and an anxious restlessness comes upon 
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them. Even cage-birds have been known to exhibit excessive 
restlessness at the appropriate time. The poet took note of this 
temperamental change in the birds and expressed it poetically 
by describing this restlessness and hankering as a yearning, an 
anxiety for the novel environments of the distant Manasa. 

It is worthy of note that the expressions conveying an 
idea of anxiety, eagerness or restlessness are used only when 
the poet is describing the Eaj-hansas in connection with the 
rainy season, which is the time when they depart from India, 
In other seasons, specially when they have returned, again 
to India after their northerly sojourn, this restlessness and 
anxiety do not exist; and therefore those particular epithets— 
Manasotka, etc., — are not used in connection with the birds. 
In such places the word is either priyammasa (Manasa-loving) or 
the word Manasa is simply used adjectivally, as in Manasaraja - 
hansi (Raj ah an sis that frequent the Manasa) in Baghuvansam. 
In the Ritusanhma the name of the Raj -h ansa occurs in the 
canto on Sarat or Autumn. In this season these birds have 
come back to India. They mean to stay here the whole of 
winter arid so, for the present, they are no longer yearning for 
the Manasa. Neither does the poet describe them as such, e.p., 

“ The lakes, the waters of which glisten like emeralds and 
where nymphias bloom, look graceful by the presence of the 
R&j-hansas.” 

We may, therefore, infer that the epithets Manasotka or 
Mmiasotmkacetasa are not mere conventional expressions but 
are significant of that restlessness which comes upon birds on 
the eve of their migratory flight. 

There is one stanza in the Meghaduta which proves that 
Kalidasa observed the migratory habits of the Kansas very 
closely. It is true that the migratory instinct is ingrained in 
the very constitution of birds and at the proper season both 
internal and external impulses compel them to migrate. But 
inspite of this “there is a strong tendency,” says Mr, Finn, 
“for migrants to settle down and form non-migratory local 
races.” The same writer says that “ want of food is obviously 
the chief reason why birds of high elevations or high latitudes 
have to leave their haunts.” If, therefore, any place or locality 
offer easily-procurable food in plenty with other favourable 
conditions the birds may not be walling to undergo the strain 
of long journeys. This fact of nature also came under Kali- 
dasa’s notice, for he writes — 
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®rrarr^if*rr 


5WfT ; 


“ There is a tank, with steps paved with emerald and eon* 
taining golden lotuses floating on coral-stalks, in the waters of 
which the Kansas having made their homes, make no attempt 
to start for the Manasa, though they are glad to see you.” 

From this stanza w y e gather that certain Hansas have 
chosen the water-course in the city of Alaka as their haunt. 
The mention of lotuses shows that the poet is hinting at the 
existence of the food of these birds. Though the sight of the 
clouds gladden them they are loath to start for the Manasa, 
because their favourite food is abundant. But, it may be 
asked, why are the birds joyful at the sight of the clouds ? 
The Rainy Season is their migratory season ; it is their breeding 
period as well. In the breeding season birds become livelier 
than in other seasons. It is this liveliness which the poet 
has noticed. 

“ Migratory birds,” says Dewar, “ that pass the winter in 
India have to fly over the Himalaya mountains to their 
breeding grounds in Tibet, China and Russia. They do not 
fly over the highest mountains, but cross them by what are 
known as passes in the mountains, that is to say, spaces 
between the higher hills.” Now this fact also seems to have 
been within the ken of Kalidasa. We get the following stanza 
in Meghaduta : — 


fcTsti**! 





“ Crossing the lower regions of the Mountain you will 
arrive at the Kraunca-randhra which is the fame-path of 
Bhrigupati and the gate of the Hansas.” Kalidasa is evident- 
ly aware of the fact that hansas pass through a defile such 
as this and so he describes the Kraunca-randhra as the ‘ Gate of 
the Geese , 5 the gate through which they pass into and out of 
India. In the neighbourhood of the Lake Manasarovara there 
are a few passes and to one of them the poet is surely referring. 
Mr. N. L. Dey in his 4C Ancient and Mediaeval Geography of 
India 5 ’ describes the Kraunca-Randhra as “ the Niti pass in 
the district of Kumaon which affords a passage to Tibet from 
India . 55 

Let us now turn to the Ritusanhara ; it is a descriptive 
lyric, a canto being devoted to each of the six seasons. Birds 
naturally come in for a great deal of attention. In the canto 
on Sarat or Autumn we And some anserine birds specifically 
mentioned. These birds are all migratory ; they all sojourn 
in India throughout the winter, most of them leaving for the 
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far North towards the end of February. Only one or two 
species remain till the beginning of the rainy season. The 
poet seems to have been aware of this fact. He does not name 
them in his can toes on Summer or the rains. But as soon as 
autumn comes he paints his canvas thick with these birds. 
Indeed, in a wav, he tells us in the following stanza that anserine 
birds arrive in autumn : — 

i 

sm ii 

o. 

Behold the autumn has arrived like a lovely newly-wed 
bride ; the full-blown lotuses represent her beautiful face, the 
Kasas are her apparel, the half-ripe rice-plants represent her 
slim and lithe limbs and the cackling of the geese are the tinkling 
of her anklets.” 

It is with the advent of autumn that lotuses begin to 
bloom, Kasa flowers deck our greens, rice begins to ripen and 
the cackling of the arriving geese is heard. Just as elsewhere 
the poet has described the departure of the Raj -hansas during 
the rains, we find the arrival of the geese in autumn hinted at 
in the above lines. Migration and all that it means to a 
modern scientist might have been a sealed book to Kalidasa. 
But the phenomenon itself did not escape his observant eye. 
He had observed that certain birds were to be seen in the 
winter months and so, in the canto on winter, he mentions them 
as often as he could conveniently introduce them in his poem. 
He also knew that these birds were not to be seen in the Indian 
landscape during the Summer and the rains, and therefore 
he completely leaves them out of his description of these 
seasons. In autumn and winter, ducks and geese abound in 
India. There is a prevalence of the white colour in Nature. 
So the poet says : — 

On all streams float ducks and in each tank bloom the 
white nvmphias.” 

The Hansas now arrive attendant on the Goddess of 
Autumn — 

s» 

“ In amorous couples the hansas disport themselves in 
the lakes.” 

In the following slokas the specific names of certain birds 
are to be found : — 
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jfvs|f% ^fcT^ti qftert 5TW.. 

■RtffT W spT^n^T^ffss?!: || 

i( Tiie Karandavas with their beaks disturb the tranquil face 
of water; Kadambas 1 and Saruses flock on the banks and the 
Kansas fill the countryside with their cackling/' 

In the above passage we get the name of a bird which is 
not anserine . This is the Sarus which belongs to the family 
gnts. The birds of this family with only one exception are 
migratory and winter in India ; their arrival and departure 
being synchronous with similar movements of the ducks and 
the geese. In this instance, as the name occurs along with 
other migratory birds, the poet probably means a migratory 
Sarus. In another sloka also the name occurs side by side 
with that of the Hansa : — 


tjfcfsnff cnf*r, 

smfsfi *unt smteF n 

S s 

c< Now all the fields smile with golden crops of rice, 

And herds of cattle in graceful groups recline ; 

The Kansas and the Saruses both in company make 
The welkin ring with their pleasing strain, 

And thus fill the world with universal joy.” 

The poet could not dispense with the Sarus in his descrip- 
tion of Autumn because this bird is migratory, arriving in 
India in this season and leaving in March. 

Thus we see, that in describing birds, though Kalidasa 
does not distinctly, and in so many words, tell us that these 
birds are migratory, we can without hesitation pick out the 
migratory ones from the very correct and faithful description 
he gives us. Evidently while writing those descriptions he 
must have been thinking of the seasonal movements of those 
birds. It was not without knowledge of this phase of bird-life 
that he wrote ; otherwise his descriptions would not have been 
so accurate. 


1 This bird has been identified by me in the following paper as Anser 
ferm. 
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Kalidasa and the Migration of Birds. IL 
By Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

The Migratory Ha ns as and Bajhansas in Kalidasa's works. 

India is a country rich in the number and variety of the 
birds of the family Anatidce. As the ducks and geese are 
mostly migratory, in certain seasons the whole country teems 
with them and all marshy areas and lake districts as well as the 
large water-sheets are filled with their sonorous cackling. In 
the season when their inward migration takes place (which 
happens at the end of the rains) the landscape offers a wonder- 
ful sight. At night when one is half-asleep, the rhythmic 
symphony of the voice of these birds, passing in flocks of 
hundreds through the air at some great height, float down to 
one’s ears with a dream-laden lulling effect. Often in the 
evenings the sky is flecked with white by the passing flocks. 
No artist, poet, or lover of Nature fails to be struck by the 
extraordinary change and novelty which the arrival of these 
birds lends to the scenery of the country. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that Kalidasa should introduce the Hansas 
so often in his works. 

It is to be remembered here that the word Hansa in Kali- 
dasa, or in Sanskrit literature generally, refers only to migra- 
tory ducks and geese and has seldom reference either to resi- 
dent species or to domestic birds. The Sanskrit lexicons (e.g.- 
the Amarkosh) 1 also suggest that the Hansa is a migratory bird. 
In the canto on Autumn of his Ritusamhara or the “ Song of 
Seasons ” the poet paints his canvas thick with Hansas. In the 
canto on Summer he does not present these birds to Ms readers. 
And the reason is simple, for, in Spring all migratory ducks 
and geese have left the country and if in summer any strag- 
glers are yet lingering, they are few in number and are not 
easily noticed. And so in this season the poet does not bring 
the birds directly before his readers, to whom is suggested their 
existence by the tinkling of the bell ornaments of the ladies’ 
feet resembling the cackle of the geese. 

f^T^TWTCW^TTW- 

fsfcrfapfH I 


1 ^ : — The last expression suggesting 

migration to the Lake Marsasa. 
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4^ fra f wr$ ii 

« At every step, imitating the voice of the geese, tinkle the 
anklets that adorn the feet of maidens-— feet that are crimson- 
stained with the scented juice of scarlet lac.” 

In the next canto, (viz., on the 4 Rains/) 'Kalidasa makes 
no mention of the Kansas and does not even hint at their 
solitary or scattered existence anywhere in Nature’s back- 
ground. Evidently, the poet shows a remarkable accuracy of 
observation, for these migratory birds do not appear in India 
in these seasons. 

But the Hansa finds mention in the very first stanza of his 
chapter on Autumn. The geese, we read, are attendant on the 
goddess of the season ; at her approach 



44 The tinkling of her (the Goddess of Autumn) anklets is 
heard in the joyous cackle of the Kansas.” 

The rivers are full of these birds 

fsrfs?r '^rfsret’s xrfoft 
ftfcT i 

<£ The Kansas, to the great delight of the people around, 
cackle gaily in the river, the surface of which is coated with 
lotus-dust.” 

The lakes also are decked with them 

VJ 

“ The lakes, whose transparent water is ornamented with 
lotuses in full bloom, are decorated with amorous couples of 
Hansas.” 

It is evident therefore that Kalidasa was aware of the 
seasons when birds of this family are to b© found in India. 
His writings contain many references to the Hansas by their 
specific names. In the thirteenth canto of the Baghuvansam, 
we have a beautiful passage which describes the confluence of 
the rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna. The dark flow of the 
latter running into the limpid water of the former produces a 
mixture of colours which the poet describes by a number of 
similes. One of them is 

WJTRt ftre?TT*r*TT*Tf 
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'* In some places it (i.e. t the joint current of the two 
streams) looks like a row of the Manasa-loving birds (i.e., the 
Rajhansas) mingling with the Kadambas,” 

This Kadamba is a species of Hansa. In the above pass- 
age the poet is clearly hinting at the difference in the coloration 
of the Kadambas and the Rajhansas. The former is of a 
darker hue than the latter. 

From Amarkosh we learn that the Kadambas and Kala- 
hansas are the same birds. WW ^[TrT This is explain- 
ed in Abhidhana ratnamala wrt — , 

which means that “ they are geese with grey wings, otherwise 
known as Kalahansas.” The author of s Abhidhanacinta- 

mani 9 points out W ^r u Kadambas 

are Kalahansas with grey on the wings.” From this descrip- 
tion we have no hesitation in identifying this species as the 
grey goose, Anser ferns. In Northern India its modern verna- 
cular name is “ Karhans.” That it has a pleasant voice is 
admitted by English sportsmen. M ar s h all and Hum e in 
“Game birds of India, Burma and Ceylon^ — “ The 

cackle of a large flock flying over-head at night, high in the 
air, is most sonorous and musical.” 

It is noteworthy that the poet, who generally describes the 
Hansas as floating in water, is careful in mentioning the banks 
as the place where the Kadamba is noticed : 

-I 

Here the poet particularly draws a distinction between the 
Karandabas and the Kadambas. The former with, their beak 
create ripples in the water and therefore are necessarily in it ; 
the banks, however, are teeming with Kadambas and Samses. 
The Kadamba or the grey goose, prefers to remain on land in 
the vicinity of water. As the geese are vegetarians and get 
their food by grazing, they keep to the land for a great part of 
the day. “ During the hotter parts of the day they are 
generally found,” says Hume, “ dozing on some sand-bank at 
the water’s edge.” And B1 an ford, in the Fauna of British 
India (Birds), says “ The Grey Lag feed on grass and green 
crops in the morning and evening and pass the day on the sands 
of one of the larger rivers, or the edge of a lake or marsh, 
rarely entering water. 9 ’ An ignorant poet would have described 
them perhaps as gracefully floating on the water for the very 
simple reason that the geese are aquatic birds. Not so Kali- 
dasa ; his imagination seldom betrays him into a distortion of 
tfacfcs. 

It is difficult to pronounce with any certainty whether the 
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Karandaba belongs to Anatidse. Kalidasa has hardly left any 
description of its colour or habits. The writings of other Sans- 
krit poets do not throw any light from which any attempt at 
the identification of the Karandaba from the scientific point of 
view can be hazarded. The Sanskrit lexicographers have, 
however, made some attempts to describe the colour and 
features of this bird, blit the accounts they have left us are so 
vague, varied and conflicting as to make confusion worse con- 
founded. For instance, Dali ana Misra, the annotator of Susruta 
Sanhita says — 

i.e. } the Karandaba is a Sukla Hansa with a slight variation. 
Again he has left another description which militates against 
the features that characterise the Anatidse. Says he 

PIfTOi ” 

*1 

in other words the Karandaba has crow- like beaks , long legs and 
black colour. In a similar way Maheshwar, the annotator of 
Amarkosh writes 

StmiW I 

Can any member of the Anatidm be characterised by a crow- 
like beak, long legs and black colour ? Gangadhar Kaviraj, the 
annotator of Charaka Sanhita opines that Karandaba is a 
Cormorant. The Vaiclyaka-SabdasmdJm explains the bird as a 
** Jacana.” Instead of wasting our energies in fruitless- 
attempts to reconcile these various conflicting accounts all that 
we can do for the present is to leave Karandaba out from 
the category of migratory Kansas. 

Another bird of the Anatidse family very often met with 
in his works is the Chakravaka. This bird finds frequent men- 
tion in the dramas of Kalidasa. The belief obtains in this 
country that the chakra vakas live in pairs throughout the days, 
but at nightfall the couple separates, the male keeping to one 
bank while the female crosses to the other bank of the river, 
lake or marsh as the case may be. In this condition they pass 
the night, calling to each other. According to folk-lore the 
birds bewail their lot and curse the night for causing their 
separation. The bird has come to be symbolic of love in 
forced separation. In describing a person in anguish, who has 
lost or has been separated from his object of love, he (or she) 
is compared to this bird. Hence in the Meghaduta we hear the 
Yaksha saying 

?rr tcftfsrerersri softer % fefH 

*rf*r ■^ra’tfMhrrrr i 
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*' And sad and silent shalfc thou find my wife, 

Half of my soul and partner of my life, 

Lone as the Chakra vaki mourns, 

Her faithful memory to her husband turns (Wilson). 

In the drama Vikramorvasie we have the following passage, 
in which the raving King asks a Chakravaka for information 
about his lost love, Urvasie : — * 

WffT JTT I 

TTSWTCrc; #515# Tj-ffliaEii nr t%f? g*; i 

’C'TTJf'rmfag# 

<5f ^fer i 

5r1%#traurTftr ^recrfesrtf 
*rg *^=5# ft: jt^t f5#f*r *rgap i 


=5 f%gt #55 f I 

{< All 1 younder stands a chakravaka with its mate. I wil 1 
go to him. 

<c Tell me 0 bird of the colour of Kunkuma and Gorocand 
clye ! hast thou not seen a happy damsel sporting through these 
honey days ? O bird named Rathanga, it is a hero who asks 
thee. 

**' When thy companion is only hidden from thee by the 
lotus-leaf in the lake, thou fanciest her far away and longingly 
utterest a forlorn cry ; such, through love of thy mate, is thy 
fear of being left alone. What then means this aspect towards 
me in my sorrow, refusing all tidings to my heart ? ” (Cowell’s 
translation.) 

In the above passage, it is to be noticed, the poet not only 
gives us a synonym of Chakravaka (viz., Rathanga) but also 
a description of the coloration of the bird, 

The tradition of a Chakravaka pair having to separate at 
night has been used most skilfully and with dramatic effect in 
Bdbuntald . In the third Act, the King Dushyanta comes upon 
Sakuntala seated in a bower with her companions. The two 
companions depart, leaving the lovers together, to keep watch 
against intrusion. At a most intensely interesting moment of 
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the love-scene the aunt Gotami approaches the bovver. The 
lovers are warned of her approach in these words 

“ i ^RrfFrT i 

0 She-Chakravaka ! take leave of. thy companion, for 
here comes the night. 55 

The Chakra vaka does not offer any difficulty in identifica- 
tion. Its modem Bengali name is chaka-ehaki and its Hindus- 
tanee appellation is chakwa-chakwi. To Englishmen in India 
it is known as the Brahminy Buck or Ruddy Sheldrake and the 
ornithologists name it Gasarca ferruginea . Kalidasa has given 

us the colour of this bird— This is how an 

ornithologist describes Casarca ferruginea — “ Head and neck 
buff (Gorocana), generally rather darker on the crown, cheeks, 
chin and throat and passing on the neck into the orange-brown 

or ruddy oehreous ( ) of the body above and below 55 

(Blanford). 

The poetic tradition of comparing lovers to a pair of 
Chakravakas is based on fact. Though these birds are migra- 
tory they generally live in pairs. Hume says “They arrive 
in flocks, and before leaving in April gather again into these, 
but during winter they are almost invariably seen in pairs. 
Often several pairs may be seen congregating in the same place, 
but even then each pair separates on any alarm and acts on its 
own behalf and without reference to the others.” Mr. Stuart 
Baker in his “ Indian Bucks 55 writes “ In Bengal and further 
south probably, few people see them in flocks even when they 
arrive or when about to depart, as the flocks seem to break up 
soon after their arrival in Northern India, and the pairs then 
make their way to their Anal destination free from the 
influence of the birds they started with. 55 

As to the belief that these birds separate at nightfall and, 
keeping to the opposite sides of a stream, call to each other 
throughout the night till daylight appears, no scientist has 
taken the pains to establish the truth or otherwise of this 
legend. Mr. Stuart Baker mentions in his ££ Game Birds 55 the 
existence of such a legend, but is silent as to whether it is true 
or baseless. A sportsman, however, records having heard the 
night-long wailing of the Brahminy Buck, e.g., “ Who is there, 
when travelling by river during the winter months, has not 
heard at night the warning call of Kwanks , Kwanks , repeated 
at intervals ? — this call seeming often to come and being answered 
from opposite banks” (Small game shooting in Bengal by 
£< Raoul 55 ). The italicised portion in the above passage is 
worthy of consideration. Hume and Marshall, however, assert 
that the pair keeps to the same side of the water alike by day 
and night, ££ except in the case of very narrow rivers. 55 It 
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seems it can hardly be denied that some vestige of truth 
lingers in the popular belief. It is an interesting question for 
investigation bv ornithologists. 

The Raj-hansa. 

Now it is necessary to find out which of the birds, known 
to us at the present day was so great a favourite with Kalidasa 
and the Sanskrit poets under the name of Raj-hansa. The 
word e Raj-hansa ’ may be translated as a King-goose and 
denotes that the bird is a hansa, a duck or a goose. The 
prefix ‘ Raj * indicates that it is probably a bird possessing at- §1 

tributes superior to other species of the same family or order, ™ 

either in shape, size or coloration. 

The ducks and geese belong to the family Anatidae and 
the natural order under which they are now classed is called 
Chenomorplim. The modern vernacular name of a few birds of 
the family Anatidae is Raj bans. Another bird, which used to 
be regarded by earlier ornithologists as belonging to a different 
order altogether, is now considered to belong to the same order 
as the ducks and geese. It is the Phoenicopterus, the modem 
vernacular name of which also is Raj-hansa. Let us consider 
on which of these birds we may fix the identity of Kalidasa’s 
Raj-hansa. 

In this connexion we have to remember one thing. The 
Raj-hansa is mentioned by the poet so often, and in so many 
different scenes, that we can safely assume that it is a widely- 
known species in India, being common at least in certain 
seasons. The numerous references to the Raj-hansas, either in 
the Meghaduia or in the Ritusanhdra, testify to their occurrence 
in large numbers in India in particular seasons. 

In Kalidasa’s description of Raj-hansa the two note-worthy 
points which are of immense help to us in finding out the class 
or family, if not the exact species in which the bird might be 
placed , are : — 

(1) That it migrates out of India in the month of Ashar 
which corresponds to the last half of June and the first half 
of July, and it returns to India in the season of Sarat which 
lasts from the second half of August to the first half of Octo- 
ber. 

(2) That they go to the lakes in the neighbourhood of Mt. 

Kailash, Le., the lakes in the South-Western borders of Tibet, 

The Sanskrit lexicographers have also left us a description, 
the importance of which can hardly be belittled. In the dic- 
tionary of Amarkosh this bird has been thus described— 

VTSffwni t farm, i.e Rajhansas are birds of 

“ sita ” colour with their bills and feet red. The word ‘ sita ’ is 
loosely translated as white. Rut the word does not denote pure 
whiteness. The Amarkosh describes sita as fa% “Site 
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Kumudakairave.” The author of Shabdamava explains “ tw 
99 (Sita is Shyaba like banana flowers). The 

word shyaba is explained by Amarkosh to be 
<■'< Shyabah (syat) kapishah ” which Macdonell translates as 
“ dark brown.” Thus the dictionary meaning of the word, 
sita, signifies that mixed colours such as yellowish white, 
blackish white or pinkish white may be meant by this word. 
When white is tinged with black it is called sita, though this 
colour has a specific name, arjunah. That sita , where white 
is tinged with red, is technically called £ shyeta ’ — a word trans- 
lated by Macdonell as 4< reddish white,” Thus in Amarkosh 
we find thirteen synonyms of the word sita, viz., 

% fro ? sim vuwkv 

wren ftrat jfct i 

Evidently, therefore, the Sanskrit word ' sita" is not con- 
notative of pure, absolute whiteness. The word is a general or 
generic term for all shades of white. Therefore, when the body 
colour of Rajhansa is given as ‘ sita 9 we are not to look for a 
bird of absolute whiteness. It may be any shade of white. 

It is the colour of the bills and feet — which 

will be the real test for our purpose. If we can find a migratory 
bird which has red bills and feet, possesses a sita -coloured body 
(i.e.. any shade of white), migrates in June or July returning 
in Sarat, i.e., between August and September, we may with 
some amount of confidence declare it to be the Rajhansa of 
Kalidasa’s poetry. 

Now, there are many birds which are called in vernacular 
Raj-hansa and so, it is desirable to enumerate them with a short 
description of each in order to find out if any of them corre- 
sponds to the tests or requisites of a Rajhansa as prescribed or 
delineated by Kalidasa and other Sanskrit authors, 

(I) Anser brachyrhynchus. — The pink-footed goose. 

Coloration : — Head and neck brown with a few 
whitish feathers at the base of the bill; back and 
wings greyer, the feathers with pale borders; rump 
blackish grey ; tail, a few feathers white, others 
greyish brown ; lower parts greyish or brownish 
white. 

About the colour of its bills and feet Stuart Baker says 
“ Legs and feet deep rosy red ; bill a carmine pink, base and 
nail black” (Game-birds, I, p, 93) . This bird may be called 
a 4 f sita” bird and, so far, the description approaches that of 
the Rajhansa. But the difficulty is that it is a very rare bird 
in India. Very little is known of its distribution. Blyth, 
Hume and MacleodV records were disbelieved by Manford; 
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and Salvador! opined that “ its alleged occurrence in India 
requires further evidence/* Mr. Stuart Baker only once came 
across this bird and wrote, ** In spite of Salvador’s doubt this 
beautiful goose has now been ascertained beyond question to 
visit India.” Even if it does occur it is an extremely rare 
bird, not generally met with. Kalidasa’s Rajhansa is, as I have 
pointed out before, not a rare bird at all, as it becomes very 
common in certain seasons. . 

(2) Anser ferns or Anser miser.- — The Grey Lag Goose. 

Coloration : — “ Lower back and rump french -grey : 
upper tail coverts white ; remainder of upper plumage 
ash-brown ; lower neck in front, breast and abdomen 
pale greyish brown; the abdomen with more or less 
blackish spots sometimes confluent, at others almost 
absent ; remainder of lower plumage white ; two outer 
pairs of tail-feathers white ; the central brown, tipped 
white, and the others brownish at base changing to 
white at the tip. 

The bill, legs and feet vary from creamy -white, with only, 
in places, a faint tinge of pink, through pale somewhat livid 
fleshy-pink to a dingy livid purplish-red.” (Stuart Baker, 
Game birds, Vol. I, p. 75.) 

About its distribution Stuart Baker says that it is found 
throughout Northern India, but it is far more numerous to the 
west than to the east. He adds that “ it breeds quite possibly 
in parts of the Himalayas.” One of the modern Hindustan ee 
appellations of this bird is Rajhans. 

But this bird is an early breeder. In India it occurs up to 
the beginning of March when it leaves for the northern regions. 
So, this bird can hardly be Kalidasa’s Rajhansa. 

(3) Anser indicus : — The Bar-headed goose. 

Coloration : — “ Head white with two blackish bars 
on the nape ; hind neck brown- black ; a longitudinal 
white band on the sides of the neck ; upper plumage 
pale-ashy, the feathers edged with whitish ; sides of 
the rump and upper tail-coverts whitish ” (Stuart 
Baker). c< Lower back and rump pure ashy grey ; 
primaries pale ashy with blackish tips ; foreneck 
brownish ashy passing into whity-brown on the breast ; 
lower abdomen and flanks pure white ; tail-feathers 
pale grey, white-edged,” (Blanford.) 

“ Legs and feet are light orange ; bill orange-yellow to 
orange.” (Hume.) 

“ A winter visitor to India from October or November to 
March or April. This is by far the commonest goose of 
Northern India where it occurs in small or large flocks, with the 
usual habits, feeding on grass and crops of wheat, barley, gram, 
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etc., in the morning and evening, and often at night, passing 
the day on the banks of a river or lake. Breeds in May and June 
on the lakes of Tibet.” (Blanford.) 

“ The habitat of this goose is India and Northern Burma 
during winter,” “ They arrive in India in the end of October. 
They leave these parts (Bengal) earlier than they do elsewhere, 
and* there is little chance of any being found after the end of 
February.” (Stuart Baker.) 

This bird has no doubt a body -colour, but the bills and 
feet are not exactly “ lohita ” or red. And as it migrates very 
early, this bird does not seem to be the poet’s bird. 

(4) Phoenicopierus antiquorum : — The Common Flamingo. 

Coloration : — Whole plumage a beautiful rosy- 
white.” Bill bright flesh-coloured, edge of mandible 
and terminal portion of bill black ; legs and feet 
pinkish-red.” (Stuart Baker, Game Birds, Vol. I, 
p.3.) 

The coloration, therefore, corresponds to the description of 
the Raj bans a given in Amarkosh. That the rosy-white Flam- 
ingo is a 4 sitdhayab\ bird is plain from the explanation of 
the word ‘ sita ’ I have given above. Of its distribution Stuart 
Baker writes, “ In India the Flamingo is found more or less 
throughout the continent.” About its migration he says, 
“ They generally leave Northern India in May or June, though 
they have been seen in July, and the first few birds return in 
the end of September,” 

So also does the poet’s Rajhansa. It undertakes its long 
journey as soon as the rains arrive. This happens in India 
sometimes at the end of May if the rains are rather early, but 
usually in June. The Rajhansa re -appears according to the 
poet, in Sarat which begins in the last half of August and 
includes September. 

In the case of the Flamingo, therefore, the body-colour 
and the migratory season exactly tally with those of the poet’s 
Rajahansa. 

By describing the Rajhansa as “ bisakisalay ac cheda - 
patheyavantah ” (carrying as ration new sprouts of the lotus) 
the poet indicates that it is a vegetable feeder. The Flamingo 
also is known to live mostly on such food. We know,” says 
Stuart Baker, “ that a considerable part of their diet is vege- 
table.” 

In one place our poet has given us a most beautiful des- 
cription of the Rajhansa’s gait. This passage is the continua- 
tion of the one from the drama V ikramorvasie which I have 
quoted before. It runs thus — 

fsm % i 


1 


f 
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afi'*? f cT^r: 

ir* aETJtrr^arr^: jt? 

M 

w m*w % mw$t irfcr^w^T i err 

“ If, 0 Hansa, my beloved, with the arched brows, hath not 
passed in the path of thy vision along the shore of this lake, 
how is it that thou hast stolen the beautiful, love-faltering gait 
of hers ? Your imitation of her gait tells me that thou hast. 

“ 0 Flamingo, give me m 3 7 fair one; thou hast stolen her 
gait ; she is recognised by that single feature ; when the charge 
of having stolen even a part is proved against a person, he has 
to deliver up the whole. 

0 (bird) of seductive gait, where couldst thou have learnt 
that step of thine ? Thou must have seen my beloved whose 
gait is slow, rhythmic under the weight of her hips/' 

It seems that the beautiful gait of the bird had caught the 
imagination of the poet and he at once compared it with the 
slow, staid, rhythmic and ravishing steps of a beautiful well- 
formed woman. This comparison does not seem to be an 
exaggeration. Even a scientist has not failed to mark the 
beauty of the Flamingo's gait. e< Flying or wading," writes 
Stuart Baker, “ they are a lovely sight and often, as they have 
been described, no one has yet been able to do justice to their 
beaut}?" (Game Birds, Vol. I, p, 7). 

From the above it is evident that everything points to the 
Flamingo being the poet’s Raj -hansa. But there is one diffi- 
culty. The poet names the Lake Manasarowara as the destina- 
tion of the bird; but no record 1 exists of the Flamingo occur- 
ring in the lake or in the surrounding country. Ornithologists 
leave out Tibet from its range of distribution. “ Its principal 
breeding-places," says Stuart Baker, “ lie in Africa, and in 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. It also breeds in Spain, and is 
said to do so in the Rhone Delta." Because it happens that 
the Flamingo has not been recorded from Tibet or the Mansa- 
rowara, it is easy to see that the discrepancy is apt to be ascrib- 
ed to Kalidasa’s ignorance, of bird-life, but it must be remem- 
bered that although he has so long been remarkably correct in 
bis observations, we cannot expect from him the accuracy of a 
scientist. Besides, we can readily realise that from the belief 
current in Sanskrit literature that all Hansas are visitors to the 
Mansarowara, Kalidasa might have concluded that the Raj- 


1 The only record that we have of the nesting-place of the Flamingo 
within Indian limits is from the Runn of Glitch. 
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i w« the same. But is it very improbable that 
harisa also does Tibet « The migratory movements of 

Flamingoes should ai i definitely ascertained. We 

the Flamingo hate not jet been d.tm ^ ^ We 

still do not know all 'V' loi „ rat es in a latitudinal or in a 

do not «*” dSoS wdt“a„ite proof is there to pre- 
S»tom*”ppo.lng that the Flamingo breed, m the »lt- 

St2Vh“‘e bntetob, of Flamingoes winging thoirwaj o,e, 

the sea within a mde an a ^ ^ the 20th an( ] the third 

was noticed on tbe 19th , ^ . i these dates fall 

on th e 24th. It is worthy the Rainy 

in the season known as Sara * ntioned that the Raj- 

Season, and Kalidasa has rep ^ it u t he advent of Sarat. 
hansa’s arrival in India *3™*™?*^ oT recorded their 
Though no Sngl»h on" the truth of KMi- 

presence so early, the mr f tlieir arr i V al in India, 

dasa’s statements regarding tl and held their 

These flocks were eommg from the^ north for 

course a. long M the, were within •|^X7 m.ss,.° Blan- 
the southern point of the compass^ m fc h a t it was 

ford and Stuart Baker have , ■ ’ g ut $ w0 considerations 
too early for their inward migration. « ut tw back t0 

will leave no doubt as to this being then ■ )omi y 

Sdia. These are-firstly, and fec°X the birds 

beginning of tbeir breeding se » ’ ction tbeir breeding 

fconfer. l rf iniia a£, quit. oneTd's 

returns as early as the 19tb ot g ’ ' ■ these few months 

suppose that the bird has. been sojourning these 

somewhere in the close “ ei gf \ 0 «J. 0 °i t ° f w X The sea-coast 

is no inland salt-water lake or marsh m a country o 
in Staope the birds keep to the Mediterranean 

rarely, if at all, found in Central E “~f B "Xkt.tan whi* 
salt-water lakes. But in tbe Caspian Sea and Tu r k 
contains the Sea of Aral, the Flamingoes are .* ” 

not think the birds in question were coming fromt 
for they seemed to come directly from the noith an 
course for somewhere in the Deccan ^or even farther south, a^ 
the Vizagapatam route is very round-about for bir | 

Pnnt.rnl Asia,. These birds could not have been g 
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•from the Mongolian, Chinese or Baikalian regions. Legge says , 
“ Mr. Dresser state's that, it has been shot once at Lake Baikal 
and this is the only record I can find of its occurrence in 
Siberia. It is not found in the Mongolian or Chinese region/* 
The reason for their absence in these regions is simple. They 
are devoid of salt-water lakes. 

The only place on the borders of India and to its north 
(from which direction the birds in question seemed to have 
been coming) is Tibet which has a number of salt-water lakes 
in its south-western regions. No record, however, exists of the 
■occurrence of the Flamingo in Tibet, and as I have mentioned 
before, it is a country the A vi- Fauna of which has been little 
studied. No ornithological traveller appears to have yet 
visited this lake region between the months of May and 
September, the breeding period of the Flamingo. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it is hard to. ignore the 
possibility of the salt-lake region of Tibet in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Kailash (in which region falls the Lake Manasarowara) 
as a breeding ground of the Flamingoes in common with the 
Bar-headed Goose ( Anser indieus ), evidence of whose modification 
in this region has recently been available. 
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Introduction. 

While going over the collection of fishes made by the late 
Marine Biologist to the Government of Bombay, I came across 
a single specimen of the genus Drepane , a figure of which has 
already been published in his report (13). The perusal of 
literature regarding the classification of this genus has, how- 
ever, revealed some discrepancy with reference to the true 
nature of its species and varieties. In order to clear up the 
uncertainty and base the classification on definite characters, 
both morphological and anatomical, I have undertaken the 
revision of the genus and embodied the results of my in- 
vestigation in this paper. 

Historical Resume. 

The genus Drepane was first created by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes (3) to distinguish the deep-bodied quadrangular 
fishes with long scythe-like pectorals, tapering to the base of 
the caudal. Prior to the above writers, these species were 
included by Linneus (1) in the genus Ohaetodon , owing to their 
similarity in size and shape, and also to the similarity in the 
possession of brilliant silvery gloss on sides. Bloch, Lacepede, 
and Russel (2) followed Linneus in the nomenclature of the 
genus and added a few more species. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes (3) had made as far as possible a 
thorough investigation of the genus. They had studied the 
morphology and the anatomy of preserved specimens sent to 
them from different parts of the Indo pacific region, viz., Malabar, 
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table shows the classification adopted them . 

Clioetodon punctaius Linneus ) / /t \ 

falcaius Lacepede > Drepcme pundatus (hum.) 

latte Russel 3 

:: l Za7ZilT h ' \ Drepane longimana (Bl.) 

”, terla B Russel ) 

The later authors have recognised the genus created by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, as comprising 0 ® E^ita 

punctata (4). The other species been^taken ^ 

HS& <lft» fou'r credit end ffinfcr (6) h.s 

ndded one more. Da, (7) .S 

vSienne” mlghT be right in m.intatning two epees m the 
geniL-. specimens from the Indo-Pacific region \^ere 

bein^^anda^go^^mnm^ 

=s'=s;.‘ h ^ os « 

ichthyologists. The description is as follows .— 

5 (I) S punctata Cuv and Val. with Stoll transverse 

(2) D. Sma'naCuvhnd Val. with sides ""^andf on 

(3) D. punctata C Gunther with 8 transver 

(4) D. punctata var. C Bleeker with black spots on th 

(5) D. funclatavar. D Bleeker with a yellow band along 

(6) D. functatTlm!^ Bleeker with a brown band along 

(7) Russel) with a red band along 
the dorsal and anal fins. 

It is my surmise from froV No to 

varieties by different writers tha vqr ;o n ts of the single 

No. 7 (both inclusive) may be only variants oi rue s 

speoies, D. longimana, as these forms are „ S ^omnanied by any 
slight variations in the pigmentation un P 
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structural differences. It will be shown later on that the 
pigment in some specimens ■ at least of this genus is not a 
constant character and cannot be used for specific difference 
as it is not seen at all in some specimens of the same variety. 
Thus only two forms spotted and plain can be based on definite 
structural differences and this paper deals mainly with their 
differences. 

I have thoroughly investigated nearly 50 fresh specimens 
of each of the two types. Morever, I have had an opportunity 
of examining all the specimens of this genus preserved in 
alcohol in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

The constant structural differences between the two types 
are described below under different headings. 

I. Morphological Differences. 

I. Dorsal Spines . — The spines in the dorsal fin of the 
spotted type are invariably nine and in the plain type they are 
always eight. The second dorsal spine of the former 
corresponds to the first of the latter, as each of them is 
supported by the radial between the first two vertebrae. It is 



Text-fig. 1 . — Radials between the first two vertebrae. 

A. Radial of D. punctata supporting the first two spines ; R. Radial 
of D. longimana supporting the first spine. 

a short stout spine situated on the summit of the arched back 
of the fish. Its radial differs in outline in the two types. In 
the plain type (Fig. IB) its anterior keel-like median expan- 
sion is broader and the forward oblique process is shorter than 
those of the spotted. The sharp end of the process cuts its 
way out of the body, and it has been referred to by Day (7) as 
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the forwardly directed spine. In the spotted form this 
radial (between the first two vertebrae) supports the second 
and the first or additional very small spine. Its keel is 
narrow and expanded laterally along its anterior margin. 
Its forward process is long but concealed under the skin. On 
the whole it looks like two radials inseparably joined together. 
The difference in the number of dorsal spines is a character 
constant throughout the life of the individual. 

2. The lateral line . — Another constant difference is 



Text-fig. 2. — Differences in the curvature of the lateral line of the two 
species of Drepane are shown in one figure. 

1. Drepane longimana ; 2. D. punctata , 


afforded by the curvature of the lateral line (Fig. 2). In the 
spotted form the lateral line ascends gradually and then 
descends slowly, forming a low symmetrical arch. In the plain 
form, it begins higher up and ascending rapidly describes a 
strong upward curve. 

3. Coloration.— Worn to eleven rows of black spots are 
seen on the upper half of the sides in the spotted form. With 
the age of the individual these spots increase in size from 
a pinhead to a nailhead. The number of the rows begins with 
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four in 2" specimens and increases to eleven in 9" specimens. 
The number of the rows required of any individual of the 
definite length may not be present on each of its sides. The 
spots in each row may also vary in number, With the further 
growth of the individual the rows remain constant in number 
(i.e., eleven), though the spots seem to double in the lower half 
of some of the rows (PI. I, fig, 1). 

If the eleven rows of 9" individual are numbered from head 
to tail (vide the following table), the four rows, found first in 
2" individual, correspond to the 1st, 3rd, 7th and 11th of the 
full-grown fish. In the 4" individual the rows 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 9th are added: in the 7" specimen rows 2nd and 8th 
become visible; and in 9" specimens the 10th row appears. 
Thus the number of rows of the full-grown fish is reached by 
the intercalation of rows between the four rows first found in 
2" individuals. With the further growth of the individual, 
instead of the rows the spots increase in the lower half of the 
rows 3rd and 5th. 


Table showing the position and number of the rows of spots 
present in specimens of different lengths . 
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Remarks. 


Spots in- 
crease 
in size. 


Spots are seen to double in the lower half of these rows. 


In addition to these rows of spots, there are minute 
brown dots distributed all over the surface of the spotted type. 
In the plain type on the other hand, the black spots are 
altogether absent, though the tiny brown dots are present. 
The latter are, however, arranged to present a faint gray trellis- 
work round the scales. 

In the spotted type, blue black, vertical bands are seen 
underlying the vertical rows of spots described above. These 
bands correspond to these rows of spots in number, length, 
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sequence, and position. These are distinct in small, famt in 
middle-sized, and almost invisible m very large individuals. 

In the plain type (PI. I, fig- 2) on the contrary these bands 
are broad and gray They gradually widen as they descend from 
St top to te middle of the body. Some of them may stop 
short at the lateral line. Their number varies from fom to 
nine The second band of the plain type seems to correspond 
in position to the first of the spotted. In some individuals 
they appear to be absent though the underlying pigment 1 

P1 ’ eS Besides the above three main differences between the two 
forms, there are two others of a minor nature. 

4 The Sexes.— In the spotted type, out ol the fifty 

individuals examined in the laboratory for^-mne were t^nd 

to be males and only one female. In the fifty in^viduals o 
the plain type, forty-seven were found to be females and three 
males In the mature specimens of both the types exposed for 
SdmXg April and Say of 1923 and 1924, eggs ^ld be 

pressed out of the plain individuals only and not at all out ; of 
the spotted. For a considerable time, therefore it appeared 
to be a case of sexual dimorphism till a male m the plain type 
ancl a female in the spotted were found. 

5. Size. — The average length of the spotted prepane has 
been found to be 8 inches and that of the plain / 
length of mature specimens m both the types general _y ' < _ 

from 2 to 9 inches, though a few individuals of the spotted type 
were as long as 15 inches. 

II Anatomical Differences. 

1 The Alimentary Canal.— In both the types, the oesoph- 
agus is short, the stomach elongated, and the pylorus short 
3 thick. In the plain type to pyloric caeca winch arc 
three, hate their lengths in to ratio of t, i *nd ■ ™ 

spotted form, however, there are only two caeca, one of whicn 
if half the length of the other. The 3rd caecum is represented 
in the spotted type by a small pocket in its position. 

In the spotted type the intestine (Fig. 3A 
origin of the pyloric caeca at the anterior end of th ® sfc0 “ a .°.. 
I mmediately after its origin, it turns on itself and ^o 
posterior end of the body cavity on the rigb si 
stomach. At this end, again turning on itself m ^ veitioc 
plane it returns to the anterior end below one of t pj 
caeca. This is the first intestinal loop It is continued 
vertically downwards, forming the descending lim b > ° . 

second loop. Its ascending limb is continuous with the 
loop, which extends below and parallel to the first loop, 
is partly on the left side of, and partly behind the second loop. 
Its backward arm is twisted into two knots just beneat 
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stomach. One of the knots' can be seen on the right side. 
The trough of the third loop widens along the posterior wall of 
the abdominal cavity and can be seen from both the sides. 
Its forward limb is situated partly behind and partly below 
the stomach. After reaching half the length of the stomach, 
it abruptly bends ventralwards, and after a short distance 




Text-fig. 3, — Alimentary canals of the two species of Drepane as seen 
from the right side. 

A. D. punctata . 1-8, intestinal coils; 4, 5, intestinal knots ; 6, 

rectum, 7, pylorus ; 8, pyloric caecum. 

B. D.longimana > 1-3, intestinal loops; 4 rectum ; 5 pylorus ; 6, 

7, pyloric caeca. 

forms the rectum. The rectum, which is situated partly be- 
tween and partly below the two knots mentioned above, runs 
obliquely backwards to the anus. The parts of the intestine 
not seen from the right side are indicated by dotted lines in the 
figure. A single caecum is shown in the same figure. 

Tn the plain type (Fig. 3B) the oesophagus, the stomach, 
and the pylorus are similarly situated. The intestine, as in 
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the spotted type, forms the first loop on the right side of the 
stomach. This loop, instead of pointing backwards as in the 
spotted, is bent upwards. The second loop is beneath the first 
and is directed backwards. The returning limb of the second 
loop is in the left half of the body cavity and not seen from the 
right side, as in the spotted. It is shown by dotted lines 
in Figure 3B. At the anterior end it is continued into the third 
loop, placed between the second loop and the stomach on the 
left side. The limbs of this loop are longer than the body 
cavity and, therefore, are obliquely folded back on themselves. 



Text-fig. 4. — Ventral view of the viscera of the two species of B repa ne, 

A, B. punctata d 1 . 1, oesophagus; 2, stomach; 3, pylorus ; 4, 5, pyloric 

caeca; 6, intestine; 7, right lobe of liver; 8, left lobe of liver 

9, gall bladder; 10, spleen. 

B. Ddongimana d". 1, oesophagus; 2, stomach; 3, pylorus : 4-9, pylo- 

ric caeca; 7, intestine; 8, right lobe of liver; 9, loft lobe of liver ; 

10. gall bladder. 

This folded portion lies behind the upturned part of the first 
loop. The forward limb of the third loop is partly seen from 
the right side and is partly behind the first loop. At the 
anterior end of the third loop, the intestine descends and 
is continued into the horizontal rectum. The descending part 
of the intestine crosses both the limbs of the second loop on 
its left. This part of the intestine is shown in Figure 3B by a 
chain line to indicate that the number of folds of the intestinal 
tube at this spot is three. 

When the two figures are compared, it will be seen that 
Fig. 3B lacks the two knots of Fig. 3A. If these knots are 
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si- 


omitted from the latter, it will be seen that the intestine in 
Figure 3A contains the same number of loops which occupy 
similar positions with reference to the stomach as in the 
Figure 3 B. The directions of some of the loops are not similar 
in both the figures. The second loop in Figure 3B is directed 
backwards; while in Figure 3A it points obliquely downwards. 
When the alimentary canals of both the types of equal size are 
measured, it is found that the length of the intestine of the 
spotted is to that of the plain type as 6 to 5. This extra part 
of the intestine in the spotted type is contained in the two 
knots. 

2. Liver and Spleen . — In the spotted type (Fig. 4A) the 
two lobes of the liver are short and thick. They are anteriorly 
united to form a broad bridge beneath the pylorus. The 
ventral and outward surface of this bilobed liver is quite 
smooth, but its dorsal and inward side is produced into 
irregular prominences, in order to accommodate the irregular 
coils of the alimentary canal. The gall-bladder is tubular and 
has a long cystic duct. 

The spleen is long, narrow, and triangular in cross section. 
It is attached to the dorsal side of the posterior end of the 
stomach. 

In the plain type (Fig. 4B) on the other hand, the lobes of 
the liver are longer and considerably thinner than those of the 
spotted, though their position and arrangement are similar. 
The confluence of the lobes is very narrow. The right lobe, 
tapering to a point, extends beyond the gall-bladder. The 
latter is tubular and the cystic duct as long as that of the 
spotted. The spleen is very thin and oval in outline. 

3. The airbladder . — A marked difference is found 
between the two types in number, growth, and attachment of 
the lateral caeca of the airbladder. In the spotted form 
(Fig, 5A) it has two long and tubular posterior horns, and 
two very short anterior horns. At each of the ^anterior 
corners, the bladder has two caeca, which, sending out 
lateral flattened branches, extend halfway down the margin 
of the bladder. The caeca and their branches are tied to- 
gether by a soft and transparent connective tissue, which 
gives them the appearance of a thin ribbon wedged in 
between the bladder and the body wall. There is a pair 
of caeca between the posterior horns, but they are very 
short. 

The air-bladder of the plain type (Fig. 5B) on the other 
hand, has on each side about fifteen lateral caeca which are 
much branched. The caeca and its branches are packed in a 
soft and transparent connective tissues so as to form a 
triangular ridge This surrounds the bladder and tapers along 
the margin of the posterior horns. The extent of branching 
of the lateral caeca is diminished towards the posterior end. 
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The branches of each caecum, are divisible into three parts : 
two lateral and one median. The lateral branches are flat and 
broad, and are pressed against the dorsal and ventral surfaces 
of the bladder, while the median branches are tubular and 
extend out to the skin. The triangular ridge of the caeca on 



to 


Text-fig. 5, — The air-bladder of the two species of D repane. 

A. D. punctata with the caeca of the right side not shown. 

B. D.longimana with the caeca of the right side not shown. 

The caeca of the left side are cut at their bases and are shown in 
separate figures 1-15, disentangled and reduced to one plane. 

each side is so big that special pockets are found between the 
ribs for its lodgment. 

The air-bladder of the plain type is larger and its posterior 
horns longer than those of the spotted. There are three pairs 
of lateral caeca issuing from the inner margins of the posterior 
horns. 

4. Pigmentation .— Epidermal as well as hypodermal 
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pigment cells are present in both the types. The spots are 
formed by the close aggregation of pigment cells in the thin 
membrane lining the pockets of scales. The minute dots of 
the spotted, and the gray trellis work of the plain are also 
formed by this epidermal pigment. The vertical . bands of 
both the types are, on the other hand, doe to the hypodermal 
pigment cells. These are not.' so closely collected together as 
the pigment cells of the spots. In some bright .specimens, 
fresh as well as preserved, the vertical bands are not seen on 
the surface, though the pigment cells are present under the 
fibrous connective tissue. 

The pigment cells are of two kinds. Tn one (Fig. OB) the 
central cavity is large, black, and with a few short radiating 
processes. In the other kind (Fig. 6A) the central cavity of 
the cell is very small and the radiating processes are long, 
brown, and branched. 

The above structural differences between the two types 


A. B. 

Text-fig. 6. — Two types of pigment cells (magnified), 

require the retention of the two species, viz., D. punctata 
(Linn.) and D. longimana (BL), as done by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. As the descriptions of the species given by the 
former writers require to be modified in the light of the present 
paper, I redescribe them. The description is as follows 

Drepane punctata (Linn.). 

Ghoetodon punctatus , Gmel. Linn. p. 1243; Bl. Schn. p. 231 ; Shaw 
Zool. IV, p. 365. 

Ghoetodon falcatus , Lac4p. IV, pp. 452, 470. 

„ latte , Russel, Fish. Vizag . p. 62, Fig. 79 

Ephippus punctata, Cuv. Reg. Anim. II, p. 191. 

Drepane punctata , Guv. and Val. VII, p. 132, pi. 179. 

,, „ var. a, Bleeker, Verh, Bat . Gen. XXIII, Choetod . 

p. 23. ' 

Harpochirus punctata. Cantor, Catal. p. 162. 

Drepane punctata , type B, Gunther., Catal. II, p. 62. 

D. 9/21 ; A. 3/18 ; L. 1. 50-55. L. t r. 14/33. Cae. pyl 2. 
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Length of head from 2J to 3, of pectoral 1J, height 
of body 1J in the total length (exclusive of caudal fin). 
Eyes— diameter from 3 to 3-| in length of head, l to 1| 
diam. from end of snout, and § to | apart, Fins — dorsal 
spines strong ; the 4th is the longest in adults ; the rays longer 
than the spines ; pectorals sometimes reaching to the base of 
the caudal ; second anal spine the strongest and generally the 
longest ; caudal with its central rays slightly produced. In a 
young individual (1 T \ inches long) the last six rays of the 
dorsal fin are of equal 'height. Lat. line — like alow symme- 
trical arch. Colour — silvery, having a gloss of gold and tinge 
of purple ; 4 to II rows of black spots on the dorsal half of the 
sides; a corresponding number of black bands underlying the 
rows, the bands often absent in specimens about 12" long. In 
very young individuals (less than two inches long) the sides 
are uniformly violet or gray. 

The intestine is -i-th time longer than that of the next 
species, and is twisted into two knots, besides the coils 
common to both. The air-bladder is smaller than that of the 
other, and has only two lateral caeca. The liver lobes, the 
spleen, and the gall bladder differ from those of the other 
in outline, and thickness. 

Distribution . — From the Red Sea and East Coast of Africa 
through the seas of India to Australia. 

Drepane longimana (Rl.)> 

Qhoetodon longimana , Bl. Schn. p. 229. 

,, terla A and B, Russel, Fish. Vizag. pp 63, 64, Pigs. 80, 81. 

Ephippus longimana , Cuv. Re'g. Anim . 11, p. 191. 

Drepane longimana , Guv. and Val. VII, p. 133 

Drepane punctata var. b, c, d and e, Bleeker, Verh. Bat . Gen. XXOT* 

Ghoetod . p. 23. 

Drepane punctata types A and G , Gunther, Gatal . p. 62. 

Harpochirus longimana , Cantor, Gatal. p. 163. 

Griptosmilia lima , Cope, Frans. Am. Phil. Soc. XIII, p. 401. 

Drepane octofasciata , Osorio, Journ. Sc. Math. Pky. Natur . Lisboa t . 

Vol II, p. 207. 

D. 8/21 ; A. 3/18 ; L. 1. 50-55 ; L. tr. 14/33 ; Cae. pyh 3. 

Length of head from 2J to 3, of pectoral IJ ; height 
of body l\ in the total length (exclusive of caudal fin). 
Eyes — diameter from 2|- to 3 in length of head, 1 to 1J 
diameter from end of snout, and § to § apart, Fins — 
dorsal spines strong ; the 3rd the longest in adults ; in front of 
the first spine a pointed forward process of a radial : the rays 
longer than the spines ; pectoral sometimes reaching to the 
base of the caudal ; second anal spine the strongest and the 
longest ; caudal with its central rays slightly produced. In a 
young individual (1 T 3 ^ inches long) the last 6 rays are of 
equal height. Lat. line — like a strong upward curve. Colour — 
silvery, having a gloss of gold and tinge of purple ; no black 
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spots ; 4 to 9 black bauds descending from the back to the 
middle of the body. Some may stop at the lateral line. In 
some individuals the bands may not be seen from the outside, 
though the pigment is present. In very young individuals (less 
than two inches long) the sides are uniformly violet or gray. 

The intestine is shorter than that of the last and does not 
contain the two characteristic knots of the same. The 
air-bladder has about 15 much- branched lateral caeca forming 
a triangular ridge around it, and having pockets formed 
between the ribs for their lodgment. The liver-lobes and the 
spleen are thinner than those of the other. 

Distribution. — From the West and East Coasts of Africa 
through the Red Sea, seas of India to Australia. 

Summary. 

1. Ouv. and VaL had combined the old six species of the 
previous naturalists into two : D. punctata and D. longimana ; 
and had noted a few anatomical differences between the two. 

2. Bleeker reduced them all to one species viz., D. punc- 
tata and described more varieties. 

3. Gunther added another variety. Both Giinther and 
Day supported Bleeker’s view. 

4. The writer records that the spotted and plain 
Drepanes show many morphological and anatomical differences 
requiring the splitting of the genus at least into two species as 
done by Ouv. and Val. He surmises that all the other forms 
described by Russel, Bleeker, and Giinther are only variants 
of the plain Drepane . 

5. The number of dorsal spines in the spotted is 9 and in 
the plain type only 8. 

6. The lat. line forms a low symmetrical arch in the 
spotted and a strong upward curve in the plain type. 

7. The spotted species has 4 to 11 rows of black spots 
formed by epidermal pigment. They are absent in the plain 
type. 

8. In both the Drepanes 4 to 9 gray bands are seen. 
They are formed by hvpodermal pigment. 

9. The average length of the spotted has been found to 
be 7* and of the plain type 6 inches. 

10. The number of males in the spotted type by far 
exceeds the number of females, while the females by far 
outnumber the males in the plain type. 

11. The lengths of intestines of the spotted and the plain 
types are in the ratio of 6 to 5. The intestine of the spotted 
is twisted in two knots besides the loops common to both. 
The spotted has two caeca and the plain type has three. 

12. The liver-lobes, the spleen, and the gall-bladder of the 
two show marked differences in their thickness and outline. 
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13. The air-bladders of the two differ in size, and also in 
the number and the growth of the lateral caeca. 

14. The two species are re-described. 

The work was carried under the guidance and supervision 
of Prof. P. R. Awati, to whom I am much obliged for the 
interest he has taken in this paper. My best thanks are due 
to the authorities of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, 
for enabling me to go to Calcutta, and to work at the Indian 
Museum. 1 am also much obliged to Dr. S. L. Hora of the 
Indian Museum for his courtesy in placing at my disposal the 
material at the museum. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Fishes of the Genus Drepane. 

Drepane punctata (Linn.), Seen from the left side. 
Drepane longimana (Bl.). Seen from the left side. 
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Further Notes on the India Diplopterous Wasps* 

By Cedric Dover. 

(Communicated by Dr. Baini Prashad.) 

Three years ago Mr. II. Srinivasa Kao and I published 
in this Journal (Vol. XVIII, No. 4) some notes on the Indian 
diplopterous wasps which' were- based, on the collection of the 
Zoological Survey of India. Since then I have been enabled 
through the kindness, of Dr. J. Waters ton, to work on the 
Vespidse in the British Museum, and in' the notes' that follow, 
I have attempted to settle the systematic position of various 
Indian forms, while describing also certain forms which appear 
to me to be new. I have included records of known species new 
to the Indian region, but have excluded all information of a 
purely distributional nature, as this can be published when a 
more suitable opportunity offers. . 

VESPIDiE. 

M&sarldinje. 

Celonites nursei sp. nov. (fig. 1). 

Female: head, thorax and abdomen closely, and inclined 
to be coarsely, pitted ; elypeus convex, broader than long, 
anterior margin emarginate, posterior margin transverse ; man- 



Toxfc-fig. I. Face of Celonites mirseiD over. 

dibles black at base, ferrugineous at apex ; first two joints of 
antennae black, joints three to seven brownish, three about as 
long as four and five together, joints eight to twelve ( i: club ”) 
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about as long as two to seven together, brownish on the 
outside, light ochraceous- brown on the underside ; two small, 
elongate, transverse, yelloiv markings on the face a little above 
the clypeus : margins of pronotum adjacent to the mesonotum 
yellow, sides with a yellow spot; scutellum with two, lateral, 
yellow markings widely separated from each other; postero- 
lateral angles of median segment yellowish -white; apices 
of abdominal segments above with a yellowish- white band 
on which the pits are very conspicuous, giving it a net like ap- 
pearance; basal three-fourths of abdominal segments two to 
four not so clearly pitted, having a slight granular appearance ; 
posterior margin of fifth abdominal segment shining and al- 
most impunctate, medially with a few scattered pits and 
a broad band of very close fine pubescence ; coxae, trochanters, 
and femora (except at apex) of all legs blackish-brown, tibiae 
and tarsi yellow, with short white pubescence at sides; wings 
iridescent hyaline with a distinct fuscous tinge, especially to- 
wards apical margins ; tegulae yellow. Length: 7-8 mm. 

Habitat: Quetta (C. G. Nurse , May, 1904). 

Holotype : In British Museum (Natural History). 

This . species differs markedly from its Paliearcfcic allies 
C. abbreviatus Villiers and 0. fischeri Spin, in the nature of the 
markings and puncturation of the abdominal segments, and in 
the two spots on the scutellum, I am also unable to identify 
it with 0. osseus Mor. from Transcaspia (known to me from 
description only), though G . riursei is undoubtedly very close 
to this species. The face of C> osseus is said to be finely 
punctured and to have a W-shaped mark. 

* on ly other Masarid known from India is Quartinia 

in&ica Cam., but it must be remembered that these two records 
do not constitute an addition to the fauna of the Oriental Re- 
gion as Quetta and Deesa belong more properly to the Palaearc- 
tic region. Q t indica is labelled Q. maculifrons in the British 
Museum, Cameron apparently having changed the name in Ms 
paper (Zeits. Hym. Dipt., IV, p. 89, 1904) and omitted to 
change the label on his types. 


. Zethinab. 

■ Calligaster dolosus Bingh. 

%&thu8 dolosus Bingh., Faun. Brit. Inch Hym., I, p. 333. 

Represented in the British Museum from Shillong ; Haun- 
law valley ; Tavoy. I think Calligaster may be regarded as 
sufficiently distinct from typical Zethus to deserve generic 
separation. The latter genus will then have to be excluded from 
ne Indian fauna as all the species from our limits described 
un er it, with the exception of Z. inter stiiialis Cam. which 
e ongs to LabuS) belong to Calligaster. The species described 
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by Meade- Waldo as Galligaster turneri appears to be a Discoe - 
1ms. 

Labus exigua Sauss. 

1854. Eumenes exigua Sauss., Mon. Guep. Sol. SuppL, p. 150, 
PL VIII, f. 4,4a, PL l,f. 2. 

1867. Labus humbertianus Sauss. , Novara Reise, Zool., II. Hym., 
P* 4 * 

I have carefully compared specimens identified by Bingham 
as Eumenes exigua with specimens of Labus humbertianus , and 
after a consideration of the descriptions and figures of the two 
species, I am convinced that they are the same. H. de Saus- 
sure himself recognised the peculiarities of his exigua for he re- 
marks ; La tres basse insertion des antennes d© cette esp&ce 
et Sa figure de son chaperon ferment one exception tres 
embarrassante a ce qu’on remarque chezles autres Eumeniens/' 
Meade- Waldo's L. punctaius is very similar to this species, but 
the puncturation is somewhat different. It is based on an 
unique type. The British Museum has examples of L . exigua 
from the Ataran valley ; Thaungyin valley ; Bandra ; Deesa ; 
Abu ; Wei la way a ; Kandy ; Yala ; Hongkong ; . Penang, 

EUMEJNIN.E. 

Eumenes coarctatus Linn. (fig. 2). 

1884. Eumenes coarctatus Linn,, Andre, Spec. Hym. Eur. , II, p. 
644. 

(1) 1003. Eumenes placens Nurse, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), XI, 

p. 530, $. 

(2) 1897. Eumenes punctata Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 339. 

This species must be included in the Indian list as it has 
been taken by Lt.-Col. E. W. Thomson in Guimarg, Kashmir. 



Text-fig. 2. Face of Eumenes coarctatus Linn,, $ . 

I have followed general opinion in keeping E . pomilormis dis- 
tinct from coarctatus , but the two forms and their varieties de- 
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serve a more detailed study than I can at present devote 
to them. I regard placens as a variety of E. coarctatus , I 
have determined two males of this form which may be briefly 
characterised as follows: Joints nine to eleven of antennas 
fuscous on upperside ; yellow on median segment emarginated 
Just above the middle, somewhat like the third reduction stage 
in E. arcuata ; marking on seutellum divided down centre 
to form two square adherent markings. Length : 15 mm. 

I believe E. punctata Sauss. to be the Oriental race of 
E. coarctatus. Bingham's record ee Tenasserim ; Burma J5 for 
punctata may be erroneous as the only Indian examples in the 
British Museum are from Kumaon. 

Eumenes pomiformis Pabr. (fig. 3 ). 

1884. Eumenes pomiformis Fabr., Andre, tom. cit,, p. 642. 

1898. Eumenes antennata Bingh,, Jo urn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
XIX, p. 121. 

1908. Eumenes affinissima race quettaensis Cam., Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hisfc. Soc , XVIII, p 132. 

1910. Labus superbus Meade-Waldo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), V, 
p. 36, o". 

(1) 1897. Eumenes affinissima Sauss., Bingham, tom. eit., p. 340. 

In the British Museum there are examples of typical pomi- 
formis from Quetta, Peshawar and Deesa. There can be no 
doubt that Balia Torre and others are right in regarding 
E. affinissima a variety of E. pomiformis. I am not sure that 



Text-fig. 3. Face of Eumones 'pomiformis Fabr., d\ 


previous records for affinissima are correct as the 01113?- typical 
example I have seen in London is from Sikkim, 4,000 ft. I take 
the typical form to be characterised by its entirely black an- 
tennas and the absence of the two lateral ^yellow spots on the 
middle of the petiole, of the two yellow markings on the 
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scutellum anteriorly and of the lateral, yellow markings on the 
median segment. 

It may savour of “ splitting, but I think two other vane* 
ties of E, pomiformis from India may be recognised here. 

Variety relata nov. Male and female like affinissima, but 
scape with reduced yellow marking.-; middle of petiole with 
two yellow spots: median segment above with a round yellow 
spot on each side and a narrow elongate stripe below this. 

Habitat: Martaban and Ataran valley. Tenasserim. 

Holotype and allotype in British Museum. 

Variety kangrae nov.' Male : differs from the forma typica 
in that the basal half of the upper side and entire underside of 
the petiole is red ; flagellum of antennae rufous at base and 
apex, black in the middle*, scape more or less brownish above 
with slight black admixture, yellow marking on underside not 
very conspicuous ; margins of pronotum adjacent to mesonotmn 
with a yellowish-brown ridge; anterior sen tellular spots gene- 
rally wanting or greatly reduced ; all legs almost entirely pale 
yellowish -brown, hind femora not black as in pomiformis . In 
a general manner this variety is very like placens Nurse, 
but the males of that form are larger, the petiole is broader, the 
elypeus is somewhat more convex and the scutellum has two 
square markings. Nurse’s insect appears to be the correspond- 
ing variety of coarciatus as kangrae is of pomiformis. 

Habitat : Kangra valley, Punjab (G. C . Dudgeon ). 

Holotype and five paratypes in British Museum. 

Eumenes comber! sp. nov. (fig. 4). 

Female : a black and yellow insect very close to E. pomi- 
formis ; head a little broader than thorax, distinctly broader 



Text-fig. 4. Face of Eumenes comberi Dover. 

than long, fairly closely but not coarsely pitted, the pits scat- 
tered and reduced on the elypeus; eye-incisions yellow; 
shaped mark on the front just above the antennae; elypeus 
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yellow; soape of antennae yellow, but most of the ooterside 
occupied by a triangular black marking, flagellum brownish- 
black, three apical joints red ; gena?. with a long yellow stripe 
extending along the outer margins of the eyes ; face with close 
pubescence which has a distinct silvery appearance on eye- 
incisions and clypeus ; pronotum, mesonotum, scutellum 
and median segment pitted as in the head, the pronotum 
for the most part yellow, except at the angles near the tegulag ; 
scotellular markings as in pomiformis ; median segment trian- 
gular, broadly grooved down the middle, sides with two more 
or less oval markings, apex with short silvery pubescence ; 
markings of petiole and abdomen on upperside as in pomi- 
formis , but the apical yellow band on the petiole differs cons- 
picuously in that it is not notched in the middle ; petiole 
slender, not half as enlarged towards apex as in typical pomi- 
formis ; almost entire length of petiole on underside with two 
long yellow stripes which occupy the entire apex and meet the 
apical band on the upperside; apical half of abdominal seg- 
ments with shining silvery pubescence present on a lesser degree- 
on basal halves and petiole ; yellow marking on first ventral 
abdominal segment occupying its entire visible surface except 
the extreme basal area : legs yellow, intermediate and hind 
femora on outerside black (except at apex) ; wings like pomi- 
formis , two yellow markings on sides below them ; tegulae 
yellow. 

Length: about the same as pomiformis, approximately 
10 mm. 

Habitat: Karachi [E. Comber , November, 1909) ; Shapali, 
Bombay Presidency. 

This species is very like pomiformis , but the structure and 
markings of the face, the puncturation. and shape of the petiole 
show it to be specifically distinct. 

Eumenes arbustorum var. baeri Rad. (fig. 5). 

1884. Eumenes baeri Rad., Andre, tom. cife., p. 628, PI. 41, f. IS. 

1904. Eumenes montana Nur&e, Jo urn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc.» XVI, 
p. 26, ?. 

1910. Katamenes watsoni Meade-Waldo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), 
V, p. 46, d". 

Practically the only difference between Nurse’s species 
from Quetta and baeri is that in the former the longitudinal 
connecting line of black between the apical and basal markings 
on the first abdominal segment is absent, but in some exam- 
ples of baeri which I have seen this is also the case. It is 
a little surprising that Mr. Meade-Waldo should have described 
a new genus and species on a single male from Peshawar, espe- 
cially when material for comparison was readily available. 
His Katamenes has nothing to recommend it but an indefinable 
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“ peculiar look,” and I .have compared males of baeri with h 
type and can find no differences of specific importance. 


Text-fig, 5. Face of Eummes baeri Rad 


Eemenes maxillosus de Geer. 

1918. Eumenes maxillosus de Geer and vars., Bequaerfc, Bull. Araer. 
Mas. Nat, Hist., XXXIX, pp. 56-59, and pp. 279-281 
(synonymy). 

Typical E. maxillosus has not been recorded from India. 
Of the variety circinalis the only Indian examples in the 
British Museum are from the Pegu hills. Of the variety. 
xanthura Sauss. (treated by Bingham as a species) I have seen 
many examples from Borneo and Sumatra, but none from 
India, and de Saussure’s original record is “ Les Indes-Orien- 
fcales,” not India, as stated by Bingham. I think we may safely 
assume that xanthura is a Malayan form and exclude it from 
the Indian list. Of the variety petiolatus Fabr. there are ex- 
amples in the British Museum from Ytmzalin valley ; Haundraw 
valley ; Khasi hills : and Rungeet valley. Of the variety dimi- 
diatipennis Sauss. from Ferozepore ; Deesa ; Kashmir ; 5-0000 
ft. ; Peshawar ; Manora, Karachi ; Bombay. 


Eumerses caffer Linn. 

1918. Eumenes caffer Linn, and vars. , Bequsert, loc. cit., pp. 69-74 
and p. 275 (synonymy ). 

Of this species two varieties are known from India : esuriens 
Fabr. and gracilis Sauss. Of the former Col. Nurse has taken 
examples at Ferozepore, Deesa, Abu and Quetta, and of the 
latter there are examples in the British Museum from Ye 
valley; Ataran valley; Haundraw valley ; Tavoy ; Pegu hills; 
Rangoon ; Khasi hills; Kangra valley ; Singapore; Takow and 
Suishako, Formosa. I am of opinion that Nurse’s E, matrix 
(A.M.N.H., 7 XI, p. 531, 1903) based on an unique male is just 
a casual aberration of the variety gracilis. 
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Eumenes lepeleterii Sauss. 

1918. Eumenes lepeleterii Sauss., Bequaert, loe. cifc., p. 74 and p. 276 
(synonymy). 

I have identified a single female from Colombo (J. J t 
Walker, Feb -May, 1893), as typical lepeleterii . I do not think, 
however, that this species is indigenous in Ceylon, as in view of 
the heavy steamer traffic between Colombo and the East 
African ports, it is reasonable to suppose that the example 
I have seen was accidentally imported. The separation of this 
species from E. caffer is very difficult, but the characters men- 
tioned by BequaBrt and the figures given by him make it 
possible to do this with certainty. I take the opportunity of 
pointing out here that E . formosus Sauss. is apparently a 
synonym of this species and not of E. caffer as supposed 
by Bequsert. 

Eumenes arcuata Fabr. (Fig. 6). 

1897. Eumenes arcuata Fabr., Bingham, tom. cifc,, p. 346, f. 99. 

(1) 1899. Eumenes flavopieta Blanch.. Bingham, tom. cifc. , p. 345. 

(2) 1910. Eumenes nieobarica Meade- Waldo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), 

V,p. 42, cf. 

E. flavopieta agrees in all essential characters with typical 
E . arcuata , but usually differs in that the median segment is 
almost completely yellow, except for a longitudinal black area 
in the middle, while in arcuata the black on the median 
segment is in the form of a Maltese cross. A series of interme- 
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Text -fig. 6. Diagram illustrating stages in the variation of the markings 
of the median segment in Eumenes arcuata Fabr. The 
white areas are yellow. J 

A. Typical marking; B. first reduction stage of black marking; C. 
second reduction stage ; D. third reduction stage; E. final 
stage (vex, flavopieta). 

diate stages, however, occurs between the two forms, and I have 
no doubt that they are specifically synonymous, though 
flavopieta may deserve to be treated as a distinct color-variety, 
I consider Air. Meade- Waldo’s insect from the Nicobars a race 
of E. arcuata . The occurrence of the variety blanchardi in 
India needs confirmation ; I have only seen examples from 
java. 

Pareumenes quadrispinosa Sauss. 

1897. Eumenes quadrispinosa Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 346, 
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I860. Eumems eximius Sm., Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool., IV, Supply 

p. 126,$. 

Indian examples in the British Museum from Rungeet 
valley; Bhutan; Tavoy. The first four species described by 
Bingliam in Emnenes will have to be transferred to Pareu - 

menes . 

Pareumenes rufopetiolata Wick. 

1908. ■ Montezumia' rufopetiolata WiekwaiV Spol. Zeyh, V,'p, 120, 
f. 14, 15. 

It is difficult to see the structure of the mandibles in the 
unique type of Wick war's species as it is in very poor con- 
dition. but I think 1 am right in considering it a Pareumenes . 

Nortonia campanulatus Wick. 

1908. Labiis campanulatus Wiekwar, loc. cit., p. 121, figs. 10-13, $. 

I have compared this and the following species with 
examples of Nortonia identified by Dr. Bequsert, and have 
studied his discussion of the genus (1918), and have no doubt 
that they belong to Nortonia, a genus not hitherto record- 
ed from India. 

Nortonia gujaratica Nurse. 

1902. Montezumia gujaratica Nurse, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
XIV, p. 90, $ . 

Very similar to the species above but distinct. 

Odynerus (Rygchium) argentatum Fabr. 

1897. Ehynchiwn argentatum Fabr., Bingham, tom. cit. , p. 358. 

1897. Ehynchium metalUcum Sauss. , Bingham, tom. cit., p. 358, 
f. 104. 

1900. Ehynchiwn clypeatum Cam., Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. (7), VI, 
p. 531. 

1902. Ehynchium maldivense Cam., Faun. Maldives, I, p. 67. 

(I) 1897. Ehynchium bengalense Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 359. 

In British Museum from Haundraw valley; Rangoon; N. 
Khasi hills * N. Lakhimpur ; Madras (city) ; Guzarat ; Travan- 
core; Calcutta ; Deesa ; Abu; Matheran ; Jubbulpore. I 
follow Dalla Torre in regarding bengalense as a variety. 

Odynerus (R.) oculatum var. lefebrei Lep. 

1852. Ehynchium oculatum var. Lefebrei Lep., Sauss., Mon. Guep, 
Sol., p. 108. 

1908. Odynerus levUculis Cam., Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
XVIII, p. 307. 

Cameron’s specimens are from Bombay and Karachi. 
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Odynerus (R.) erythropus Bingh. 

1897. Rhynchium erythropus Bingham, tom. cifc., p. 353, 4- . 

(i) 1897. Rhynchium molleri Bingham, tom. cit. p. 354, PL II, f. 11, Si. 
1900. Rhynchium Jchasianum Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), VI, 
p. 530. 

Bingham’s molleri agrees with erythropus in all structural 
particulars, but it may be convenient to regard it as a colour- 
variety. Cameron’s Jchasianum is the same as molleri, except 
for the absence of red colour on the median segment, scutellum 
and mesonotum, and appears to be an intermediate between 
this variety and its species. In an example of molleri from the 
Rungeet valley the red on the mesonotum and scutellum 
is absent, and that on the posfc-scutellum and median segment 
is not very conspicuous. Bingham’s types are from the 
Thaungyin valley, Tenasserim. 

Odynerus (R.) tiaemorrhoidalis Fabr. 

1897. Rhynchium haemorrhoidale Fabr., Bingham, tom. cifc., p, 354. 
1918. Odynerus haemorrhoidalis Fabr., Beqnsert, loc. cifc., p. 300. 

(1) 1897. Rhynchium atrum Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 355. 

(2) 1798. Vespa carnatica Fabr., Sysfc. Enfc., Suppl., p. 261. 

(3) 1787. Vespa quinquecmcta Fabr., Mant. Ins., 1, p. 288. 

1897. Rhynchium bnmneum Fabr., Bingham, torn, cit., p. 355, 
f. 103. 

(4) 1900. Rhynchium rugolatum Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), VII, 

p. 533. 

Typieal haemorrhoidalis does not appear to be very com- 
mon in India, the only example that I have seen in the British 
Museum being from Tenasserim. I recognise four varieties of 
the typical form of which No. 3 is the commonest. Of ater I 
have seen an example from Mo u l mein and of carnations from 
Mandra ; Allahabad; Bareilly; Nasik ; and Kandy. The latter 
ma^v represent a geographical race confined to Western and 
Southern India and Ceylon. 

Odynerus guttatus Sm. 

1897. Odynerus guttatus Sm., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 370. 

1897. Odynerus diffinis Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., 366. 

Indian Distribution: Calcutta; Barrackpore ; Dhikala, 
Garhwal dist. ; Bandra ; Haundraw valley ; Ataran valley ; 
Yunzalin valley ; Damdami valley ; Senehal, 8,000 ft., Sikkim ; 
Smith’s type differs from that of de Saussure’s only in that the 
latter is larger and has the first abdominal segment more clearly 
red at the base O. guttatus is very close to O. ovalis Sauss. 

Odynerus xanthozonus Cam. 

1908. Odynerus xanthozonus Cam., Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 

XVIII, p. 307. 

1909. Odynerus fosciscutis Cam. , Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc,, XIX 

p. 137. 
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Known from Bombay and Simla. The specific name foscis- 
cutis is a lapsus for foveiscvtis , the name on Cameron’s type* 

Gdynerus punctum Fabr. 

1897. Gdynerus punctum Fabr. Bingham, fcoin. cit., p. 385, f. 107. 

1889. Gdynerus orient alls Dali a Torre, Wien Ent. Zeit., VIII, 
p. 125. 

1852. Amistrocerus ornatus Smith, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (2), IX, 
p. 149* 

Smith’s type differs from 0. punctum only in that the black 
marking on the base of the second abdominal segment is not so 
clearly rounded, but this is probably only a casual aberration* 

Gdynerus miniatus Sams. 

1897. Gdynerus miniatus Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 306. 

1922. Gdynerus miniatus Sauss., Dover and Rao, Journ. As. Soc* 
Bong, (n.s.), XVIII, p. 239. 

1901. Gdynerus mephitis Cam.. .Froe* Zool. Soc, Lond., p. 30. 

In Cameron’s species the first abdominal segment is darker 
at the apex, but I think, nevertheless, that it is the same 
as miniatus . 

Gdynerus sichelii Sauss. 

1897. Gdynerus sichelii Sauss., Bingham, tom. eifc., p. 383. 

1897. Gdynerus intendens Walk., Bingham, tom. cit. , p. 

The unique type of Walker’s mtendms is exactly the same 
as sichelii which has four years’ priority. It is from Ceylon. 

Gdynerus hina sp. nov. (Fig. 7). 

Male : Black ; head about as broad as long, gently round - 
eel above, pitted, but not coarsely or closely ; face with silvery 



Text-fig. 7. Face of Gdynerus hina Dover, J . 

pubescence which extends conspicuously in a line from one eye- 
incision to the other; clypeus yellow, convex, a little broader 
than long, posterior margins and side semi-circular in outline to 
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a little before the anterior angle of the eves, then straight, apex 
notched; scape of antennae yellow, flagellum black, apical 
joints brownish on underside ; mandibles red apically; thorax 
and abdomen above with a few round pits ; pronotum with two, 
large, elongate yellow markings anteriorly; scutellum with an 
elongate yellow* marking anteriorly ; first abdominal segment 
considerably narrower than second, as in O. miniatus Sauss. , 
basal half black, impunctate, apical half yellow, pitted, apex 
with a narrow, shining, pale yellow ridge; second segment 
large, with fine pubescence, apex with a broadly emarginated 
yellow band; legs yellow, femora (except at apex) brownish- 
black; wings hyaline with purple and green iridescence; 
tegulso yellow. Length : 4-5 mm. 

Female; Similar; ciypeus black; pits more numerous; 
legs brownish, outside of tibiae yellow. Length ; 5-6 mm. 

Holotype and allotype in British Museum. 

Habitat: Peshin {C. G. Nurse , April, 1902); Quetta 
(C. G. Nurse , June, 1903). 

Odynerus sculpturatus sp. nov. (Fig.'S). ’ 

Female: An entirely browriish-ochraceous insect of the 
general facies of 0. tripmictatus Fabr. and O. eatoni Saund ; 
head, thorax and first two abdominal segments closely, coarse- 
ly and deeply pitted, the elevations defining the pits tending 
to be confluent; vertex with a black W-shaped marking in the 
middle, which in some specimens is greatly reduced ; ciypeus 



Text -fig. 8. Face of Odynerus sculpt uratus Dover. 

convex, posterior margin transverse, apex notched ; space 
between antennae raised ; mandibles long and slender, slightly 
serrated in the middle, but not sharply or conspicuously, the 
teeth and inner margins black; antennae covered with very 
short, fine, silvery pubescence ; anterior margin of pronotum 
very slightly emarginate, sides almost parallel, antero-lateral 
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angles bluntly toothed ; mesonotum with a short, broad, longi- 
tudinal carina anteriorly ; scutellum and post -scutellum broad- 
ly excavated down the middle : median segment broader than 
long also deeply and broadly excavated down the middle, the 
elevated portions on the sides of the excavation more or 
less triangular ; second abdominal segment convex, slightly 
broader than first, more or less square in outline, with two 
broad rather deep indentations towards the sides "about the 
middle, which are usually black, apicaliy with a shining trans- 
verse rim : wings fuseo-hyaline with marked purple tints. 
Length : about 9 mm. 

Habitat: Karachi (E. Comber , June-October, 1909). 

Ho lo type and eight paratypes in British Museum. 

Ste n o g astr t n a e . 

Stenogaster fraterna Bingh. 

1897. Ischnogaster fraterna Bingham, tom. cit , , p. 378. 

(i) 1897. Ischnogaster scitula Bingham, tom, cit., p. 379, 9 . 

1922. Stenogaster scitula var. assamensis Dover and Rao,’ oc. cit., 
p. 240. 

In the British Museum from Rmigeet valley, 1,000 ft. ; 
Margherita ; Haundraw valley ; Ataran valley ; Salween valley; 
Bingham’s scitula is merely a colour- variety of his own fraterna. 
The variety described by Mr. Rao and myself appears to be 
an intermediate form between fraterna and its variety, and 
though I have not our specimens before me I think it ought to 
be regarded as a synonym of scitula . 

Stenogaster eximia Bingh. 

1897. Ischnogaster eximia Bingham, tom. cit., p. 380. 

1922. Stenogaster eximioides Dover and Rao, loc. cit., p. 242, g , 

The examination of Bingham’s original series in the British 
Museum shows that S. eximioides 9 though differing in the 
nature of the spots on the scutellum and the coloration of the 
petiole, is the same as S. eximia. Taking a broad view I 
do not think it necessary even to regard it as a colour-variety. 

Ropaltdinae. 

RopaJidia artifex Sauss. 

1897. Icaria artifex Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p, 389. 

1853. Icaria variegata Sauss., nec. Smith, Mon. Guep. Soc., p. 25, 
PL IV, f. 3, $ . 

1860. Polyhia mathematica Smith, Journ. Linn, Soc. Zool., IV, 
Supph, p. 90, £. 

1897. Polyhia stigma Sm., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 384. 

(1) 1900. Icaria ruficollaris Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist, (7), VI, p. 497. 

I have studied the descriptions of Smith’s P. stigma and 
B, artifex Sauss, and compared specimens identified by Smith, 
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Bingham and do Buvsson and believe them to be synonymous. 
B. variegata Smith is quite a different species, though superfi- 
cially rather similar. I think Cameron’s ruficollaris (label on 
type" ruficollis 5 ? ) is a large colour- variety of R. artifex. 

Ropalidia lugubris Sm. 

1857. Icaria lugubris Smith, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zoo!., II, p. 115, $ . 

1922. Ropalidia krishna Dover and Rao, lac*. cit., p. 246, 

j R. krishna was described from Calcutta as a new species 
because we did not think it necessary to compare it with an 
exclusively Bornean species. Though the collection of the 
species is attributed to me, I am now somewhat dubious of the 
authenticity of the record, as a wrong label may easily have 
been attached to it in the laboratory. In any case the species 
cannot be regarded as a part of the Indian fauna, as at 
most the specimen obtained must have been accidentally 
imported. 

PonSTIKAE. 

Polistes orientalis Kirby. 

1826. Cyclostoma orientalis Kirby, Introd Ent. ,iii, ed. ia, p. 633, $ . 

1853. Polistes ( Gyrostoma ) gyrostoma Sauss., Mon. Guep. Soc., p. 104. 

1836. Polistes orientalis Lepel,, Hisfc. Nat. Ins. Hym.. i, p. 519, c” 

1852. Polistes confusus Smith, Cat. Hym. Brit. Mus. , v. p, 102. 

1897. Polistes schach Fabr Bingham, nc. Fabr,, tom. cit., p. 394. 

I have examined the type of P. .schach Fabr., and a large 
series of this species. It is an Australian form undoubtedly 
distinct from the form described under this name by Bingham 
which is the same as P confusus Smith. Dalla Torre regards 
confusus— orientalis Lep. as distinct from orientalis Kirby = 
gyrostoma Sauss., but as far T can judge from the descriptions 
of these insects they appear to be same, and I have, followed 
Bingham in regarding them, as such. I have not, however, 
been able to find the types of these forms, which, with the ex- 
ception of orientalis Lep., are supposed to be in the British 
Museum, and it is not possible to express a definite opinion 
without reference to them. For the present the species will 
have to be known as P. orientalis Kirby. It has been confused 
with sulcaius Sm., the specimen recorded by Bingham from 
Sikkim being that species, and I do not know if Mr. Rao and 
I have similarly confused the two species. 

Polistes sulcatus Sm. 

1897. Polistes sulcaius Sm., Bingham, tom. eit.,p. 395. 

1900. Polistes rugifrons Cam,, Ann.Mag.Nat. Hist. (7), vii, p. 412. 

1905. Polistes javanicus Cam., Tijds. Ent., xlviii, p. 68. 

1911. Polistes phillipinensis Sauss. (wrong spelling), Meade-Waldo, 
ex parte, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), vii, p. 102. 

In the British Museum from Darjeeling; Kalimpong ; 
Rungeet valley ; P. rugifrons Cam. from the Khasi hills is not 
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a synonym of phUippinensis as Meade- Waldo supposed (both 
names wrongly spelt In the synonymy given hy him), hot 
of sulcatus. P. phUippinensis is a black species with black 
elypeus finely punctate and with a few scattered pits, while 
P. sulcatus has a red elypeus rather densely pitted and not 
finely punctate, and the puneturation on the vertex is also 
different. Cameron’s rufolineata is very similar to sulcatus , 
but the puneturation on the mesonotum is quite different. 

Polistes hebraeus Fabr. 

1787. Vespa hebraea Fabr., Mant.Ins., i, p. 292. 

1897. Polistes hebraeus Fabr., Bingham, tom.cit., p. 398 (ex parte). 

1921. Polistes hebraeus Fabr., Moriee, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 

xxviii, p. 193. 

1793. Vespa macaensis Fabr., Ent.Syst., ii, p. 259. 

1918. Polistes macaensis Fabr., Bequsert, loe.eit., p. 346. 

1900. Polistes loatti Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), vi, p. 416. 

With Bingham and others Moriee is of opinion that 
hebraeus and macaensis are the same insect, but I follow Perkins 
(cf. Bequaert, Lc.) in regarding them as distinct, though not 
specifically. The dark form I take to be typical hebraeus , 
of which I have seen very few Indian examples, and the light 
form is macaensis of which I have seen the type in the Banks 
collection. I believe most previous Indian records under the 
name hebraeus refer to the form macaemis , but in the British 
Museum there are some examples of the typical form from 
Sadiya (Assam) and the Rungeet valley (Sikkim). P. watti Cam. 
from Bengal (not Japan) is simply a somewhat darker speci* 
men than usual o f macaensis. 

Polistes adust us Bingh. 

1897. Polistes adustus Bingham, to m. cit., p. 397. $ . 

= Polistes lepcha Cam. ? 

19 22. Polistes dawnae Dover and Rao, loe.eit., p. 248. 

In the British Museum from Tukvar, 4,009 ft. and Rungeet 
valley (Sikkim) ; Shillong ; Khasi hills ; Sinling, Prov. Sen-Se ; 
Shanghai. The description of P . dawnae applies very well to 
the type of Saussure’s sordidus (? M. S. only) from Shanghai, 
which differs from adustus only in the presence of two yellow 
spots on the median segment. I think dawnae should be 
regarded as a synonym of P . adustus , but I have not the type 
with me and it may be a variety. P. lepcha I regard as a 
colour- variety of adustus . 

Polistes gallicus Linn. . 

1884. Polistes gallica Linn., Andre, tom.cit., p* 606, pi., 39, f. 10. 

1897. Polistes gallica Linn., Dalla Torre, Cat. Hym. Vespid, ix, p. 

128. 

Col. Nurse has taken this species at Kashmir, 5-6.000 ft. 
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Text-fig. 9. Face of Vespa minuta Dover. 

bum yellow ; mesonotum, scutellum, median segment and base 
of first abdominal segment with numerous long black nau& , 
surface of mesonotum coarse, very finely granular between me 

punctures, anteriorly with a broad black carina, anterior 

reddish, basal half black, the reddish area being roughly 
diamond- shaped ; anterior three- fourths of scutellum yellov , 
basal fourth black, the yellow broadly notched with black m 
the middle ; post-soutellum triangular, marked more or less a 
the scutellum ; median segment roughly cardiform, its lower 
margin deeply emarginate. sides with two elongate y e \°^ 
markings; first three abdominal segments mostly browms 1- 
black, except for a narrow yellow band posteriorly, which 
distinctly rounded anteriorly on the third segment ; visib e 
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area of succeeding segments brownish ; first two ventral seg- 
ments browner in color, with a narrow, perfectly transverse 
yellow band posteriorly ; abdomen very finely granulated and 
longitudinally striate, but having a smooth general appearance ; 
posterior yellow bands with close golden pubescence, sides and 
apex with fairly long golden hairs slightly mixed with black, 
the hairs much shorter than those on the basal segment ; first 
pair of legs uniformly ochraceous, tarsi only of second and 
third pairs ochraceous, remaining joints dark brown with 
close silvery and golden pubescence and some longer hairs ; 
wings flavo-hyaline with purple and green iridescence, ner- 
vures brown ; tegulae yellow • a triangular ochraceous marking 
on the sides below the wings. Length : about 13 mm. 

Habitat : Tenasserim (exact locality not stated). 

Holotype and three para types in British Museum. 

The coloration and small size of this species makes it so 
distinct from the other species of the genus as to make a 
comparison u n necessary . 
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Root “Sucking Aphids of Coimbatore. 

By C. J. George, M.A. 

The relation between ants and aphids is one of the most inter- 
esting phenomena in animal life. This association attains its 
perfection in the subterranean aphids. Bor the sake of the 
honey -dew which they readily yield under the influence of the 
ants, these aphids are afforded all facilities for food and shelter. 
First of all the ants excavate a cavity around the roots of the 
host plants, so that the aphids obtain for infestation cleared 
portions of the roots in an airy subterranean chamber. After 
preparing these chambers they carry the aphids to the roots 
themselves, or the winged forms come of their own accord. If 
these aphids are buried by rain or some such accident, the ants 
rescue them. It is very probable that the ants were responsible 
for inducing these aphids to desert their original shoot-sucking 
habit, and to take to a subterranean root-sucking mode of life. 
At Coimbatore there are representatives of the following genera 
from roots : Tetraneura , For cla, Geoica , and Rhopalosiplimn , of 
which the first three are new to India. 

Tetraneura ulmi De Geer. 

Syn. T. javensis Van Der Goot, 

T. yesoensis Matsumura. 

This insect was noted at Coimbatore years ago, but the 
identity was not known (vide Fletcher, Some South Indian 
Insects, p. 502). 

Apterous viviparous female . — Shape almost spherical, but 
flattened on the ventral side. Colour yellowish pink. Patches of 
waxy material found on the head, thorax, and sides, of the 
abdomen. The body hairy almost throughout. Segmentation 
feebly marked. Abdomen does nob show any sign of segmenta- 
tion dorsally. Eyes reduced to two shining spots. Antennae 
usually five, and occasionally six Jointed. Cornicles mere elevat- 
ed rings. Cauda round with a few long bristles. 

The nymphs are elongated, red coloured creatures much 
more active than the apterous viviparous forms. 

Mate viviparous female , — Body elongated, colour dirty 
black, segmentation clear, antennae six jointed with annular 
sensoria almost completely encircling the segments. Eyes well 
developed. In the forewings media 1 simple and in the hind 
wings only one transverse vein. 

Habits , — It breeds parthenogenetically throughout the year. 
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Sexual forms have not been observed so far. The apterous 
form is very prolific, and brings forth in captivity 4 to 6 young 
ones in 24 hours. Food plants noted so far are Meusine cora - 
earn, Andropogon sorghum , Panicum colornm , Panicum javani- 
cum, Panicum miliaceum , Setaria italica > and Oryza saliva. The 
favourite normal food plant is Panicum colonum. The black 
ant Oamponotus compressus and the red ant Solenopsis gemimta 
have been noted attending on this, but only the red ant was 
noted carrying the apterous forms from plant to plant. In cold 
countries this species is found normally in galls on Ulmus species, 
transferring itself to the roots in the Spring. On account of the 
enormous numbers found on the roots, there is no doubt it does 
considerable damage to sorghum and mgi. 

Tetraneura sp. 

This resembles Tetraneura ulmi to a great extent, but is 
easily distinguished by the general white colour, the dark 
appendages and the more abundant wax secretion in the 
apterous viviparous form, and by the five jointed antennse with 
quite a different number of the sen soria in the alate viviparous 
form. This attacks only sugarcane roots. The black ant does 
not seem to have any fascination for this species, the red ant 
alone being attendant on it. 

Geoica sp. 

Apterous viviparous female. — Shape almost spherical but 
flattened on the ventral side. It is much bigger and lighter in 
colour than T. ulmi . Wax secretion present. Eyes of three 
facets. Antennae five jointed. Segmentation feebly marked. 
Body, including antennae, legs, and cauda, sparsely hairy. 
Antennae and legs dark in colour. Cornicles absent. Cauda 
round. A/V ■ 

Alate viviparous female, — Head with a distinct median line 
of division. Body elongated. Colour dark. Eyes well develop- 
ed. Antennae six jointed. In the forewings media i simple 
Media 2 and cubitus have a common short trunk. Hind wings 
with two transverse veins. 

Habits. — This was collected only from sorghum roots. It 
occurs from November to January at Coimbatore. Winged 
forms are very common. It is attended by the black ant. This 
does not occur in large numbers. 

Forda sp. 

This species resembles in appearance the Geoica species 
mentioned above, but could be easily distinguished by the bigger 
size, longer legs, slightly lighter colour, and the five jointed 
antennae in the alate form. 
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Life-history and habits, — Some difficulty was experienced 
in noting the life-history as the young ones die in large numbers 
in captivity. The apterous viviparous females were made to 
bring forth young ones on a piece of cholam root, inside a glass 
jar enclosed in a cardboard cover intended for shutting out light. 
The jar was always kept moist. Two or three ants were also let in. 
The highest mortality generally occurs after the third moult. 

The just-hatched young . — The young one is born enclosed in 
a thin transparent membrane which soon breaks and liberates it. 
When born it is red in colour. Abdomen shows 6 segments. 
The rostrum is very long extending to the fifth abdominal 
segment. 

The 2nd instar . — The first moult takes place two days after 
hatching. The rostrum now extends only to the middle of the 
third abdominal segment. The colour changes from red to 
slightly yellowish red. 

3rd instar . — The second moult takes place two days after 
the first. The rostrum now extends to the end of second 
abdominal segment. The colour has become almost light 
yellow. 

4th instar, — The third moult takes place two to three days 
after the second. Now the rostrum extends to the end of the 
first abdominal segment only. Body has taken a definite 
globular shape. Colour remains yellowish white. 

oih instar. — The fourth moult is two days after the third. 
Rostrum now extends to the end of the third thoracic segment. 

This insect occurs only in the black cotton soils on the roots 
of Andropogon sorghum and mostly on plants nearer the bunds. 
It is found in some numbers from October to January. The 
winged forms are very rare. The pupae *are greenish yellow in 
colour with two yelio wish - white wing pads. The presence of ant 
nests on the bunds explains the presence of these aphids in large 
numbers on plants near them. Very probably the black ants 
keep them in their nests when there is no sorghum. If an 
infested plant is pulled out and aphids scattered on the ground, 
the ants readily take them back to the roots. The red ant was 
not observed attending on this aphid. 

Rhopalosiphum avenae (Fab). 

Syn. Aphis avenue Fabrieius. 

Siphocoryne avenae Pergande. 

Aphis padi Kaltenbach. 

Siphonaphis padi Van Der Goat. 

Aphis africana Theobald. 

Aphis prunifoliae Baker. 

Aphis annuae Oestlund. 

Rhopalosiphum prunifoliae Baker and Turner. 

Toxoptera niftahdominaUs Sasaki. 
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Yamataphis oryzae Matsumura. 
r. papaveris Takaliashi. 

Rhopalosiphum papaveris Takaliashi. 

This is normally a shoot, infesting species., but .occasionally 
, . 1J “ 7° On account of the antennal variation, and the 

takes to roots On » named differently by many 

variation m Coimbatore it occurs occasionally on Eleusine 

w5of°£ wii, andsoisso^s^sedmib^™^ 
TVl „ nnlmir is dark green, with two light lecl areas near m 
the apterous fom. The alate fomis a little darker. 
The cornicles are somewhat swollen m the middle. 

Natural enemies. 

The only enemy noted so far of these species of aphids 
is the larva of a Syrphid fly which voraciously sucks the mdivi- 

dUal B d efore concluding this paper, I wish to express my indebted- 
ness to M. R Rv Rao Sahib Y. Ramachandra Rao for is 
vSuable guidance and Mr Takaliashi for kindly identifying the 
specimens. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Tetraneura ulmi De Geer. 

1 . Alate viviparous female. 

2. Apterous viviparous female. 

3. Antenna of the Alate viviparous female. 

do. of the Apterous viviparous female. 

Tetraneura sp. 

5. Alate viviparous female. 

6. Apterous viviparous female. 

7 . Antenna of the Alate viviparous female, 

3. do. of the Apterous viviparous female. 

Geoica sp. 

9. Alate viviparous female. 

10. Apterous viviparous female. 

11. Antenna of the Alate viviparous female. 

12. do. of the Apterous viviparous female. 

Forda sp. 

13. An Anclro'pogon sorgimm plant infested by the Forda 

sp. 

14. Alate viviparous female. 

15. Apterous viviparous female. 

16. Ventral view of the just bom young. 

17. Antenna of the Alate viviparous female. 

18. do. of the Apterous viviparous female. 

Rhopalosiphum avenae (Fab). 

19. Alate viviparous female. 

20 Apterous viviparous female. 

21 Antenna of the Alate viviparous female (5 segmented), 

22 do. of the Apterous viviparous female do. 
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Orthoptera (except Blattidae) collected by Prof. 
Gregory’s expedition to Yunnan. 

By B. P. Uvarov. 

(With 8 text-figures.) 

The collection of Orthoptera made by Prof. Gregory’s ex- 
pedition proved to be of exceptional interest, not so much 
because of a rather large percentage of new forms, as on account 
of certain zoogeographieal conclusions which are suggested 
by it. Up till now, practically nothing whatever has been 
known about the Orthoptera of Yunnan, particularly of its 
mountain fauna, and the collection helps us to form an opinion 
as to what the fauna is like. Of course, it is still only a 
very small part of the fauna that has been made known to us 

! bv the expedition, and I would not think of attempting a full 
zoogeographic characterisation of the country based on it, but 
will merely indicate certain points of salient interest arising 
from the study of the collection. 

It would be obviously impossible and useless to regard the 
whole of Yunnan as a single zoogeographieal unit. In fact, 
there is a very profound difference between the mountain 
fauna and that of the valleys of Yunnan, the former being 
Palaearctic in its character, while the latter is truly Oriental. 

The Palaearctic character of the alpine fauna of the inner 
Yunnan is very strikingly demonstrated by the apparently 
very important part which belongs in the composition of this 
fauna to the members of the group Chorthippi. In this respect 
especially noteworthy is Siauroderus yunnmieus, sp. now, a 
member of a genus, which is widely distributed over the northern 
zone of the Palaearctic region, only just reaching its southern 
limits, and which undoubtedly originated in Palaearctic 
Asia, where it is represented by a large number of species. 
The new species, moreover, is very closely allied to the 
Siberian St. aethalinus Zub, and to the Japanese St. latipennis 
Bo!., both of them restricted in their distribution to the 
south-eastern part of Palaearctic Asia. Another member of a 
truly Palaearctic genus is Omocestus enitor , sp. nov., but the 
genus, as understood at present, is by no means a natural one, 
while the new species has no very near allies amongst its 
species, which makes it dangerous to use it as evidence. 
On the contrary, the new genus Xenoderus , with its single 
species, X. montanns , sp. nov. is apparently very* closely allied 
to Gomphocerus , which genus is also unquestionably of East 
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Asiatic origin. Similarly, Sphingonotus yiinnantus, sp. nov., 
although belonging to a genus flourishing at present in 
the most southern parts of the Palaearctic region (in its Ere- 
mian sub-region), exhibits certain characters isolating it from 
other species of the genus and. at the same time, indicating 
a relationship with Bryodema, which is an essentially Mongolo- 
Siberian genus, and with OallirrUpis known only from China, 

All this evidence, I think, indicates quite convincingly 
that the alpine fauna of Yunnan not only forms a part of the 
Palaearctic fauna, but obviously belongs to that division of 
it, which must have originated in the Angara-continent of 
geologists, this latter being, probably, the cradle of the bulk 
of Palaearctic genera of Orthoptera . The \ unnan localities, 
whence representatives of this Angara -fauna are recorded in 
the present paper, are very valuable as indications of southern 
limits of distribution of this fauna in that part of Asia. 

As regards the fauna of the more low-lying parts of 
Yunnan it is, as I said before, of a truly Oriental character. 
The general “subtropical 55 character of this fauna is exempli- 
fied by the presence of genera such as Calartiops. Grist rimarg us. 
Aulacobolhrus , Piernosciria , Trihphidia , Tenodera a.o.. since 
the species of these genera are mostly Oriental ones, as are also 
genera like Phlaeoha or Lsopsera. A very striking feature of the 
fauna is formed by the presence of two new genera Mekong! a 
and Yunnanites which belong to the group Sphemrii of Pyr- 
gomorphinae , this group being known at present only by two 
Central- Am eriean genera, although one more undescribed 
genus is known to me from S E. Africa, it is difficult to 
say, in the face of our insufficient knowledge of the fauna of 
the Pacific Islands, to what extent this fact supports Professor 
Gregory’s idea of a former mid-Paeific land connection between 
South-Eastern Asia and Central America, but I thought it 
of sufficient interest to be briefly mentioned. 

All the specimens on which this paper is based are placed 
in the British Museum collection. A few immature specimens 
remained unnamed and I do not think it of any use to include 
them in the list under queried names. 

Family MAXTIDAE. 

1. Mantis religiosa (L.). 

Near Nantao, 6400% 2. Vll ; 1 5. 

Widely distributed in the Old World, 

2. Tenodera sinensis Sauss. 

1871, Tenodera aridifolia var. sinensis, Sanssnre, Mem. Soe. Phys. 

Hint. Nat. GenUve, XXI, p. 295. 

Near Nantao, 6400', 2. VII ; Is. 
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The specimen before me is a male, while Saussure based 
his description on a female, but I cannot detect any difference 
from the description which might not be sexual. I doubt very 
much if Giglio-Tos understood the species correctly, since he 
included it in the section of the genus with a basal spot on 
the wings, while Saussure's original description is certainly 
based on a species without the spot; there is also no spot in 
the Yunnan specimen. 

. « 

Family TETTIGONIDAE. 

Subfamily Phaneropterinal. 

3. Isopsera stylata, Br. W. 

Near Chi-tien, 7000% 3. VIJI ; 1 c*. 

The species has been described from Calcutta. The only 
specimen in the collection is in very bad condition. 

4. Phaneroptera roseata, Walk. 

Be-fc’a, 7000', 21. VI; 2 ? 

A widely distributed Oriental species ranging from Egypt 
to Himalayas, Borneo, Philippines, and even to N. Queensland. 
The synonymy of the species has been recently discussed by 
me (Bull. Min. Agr. Egypt , No. 41, 1924, p. 9). 

Gregoryella, gen. nov. 

A member of the group Acrometopae , but resembling the 
genus Elimaea in the shape of the male genitalia. Antennae 
thin, but not very flexible. Frontal fastigium low, coni cab 
with an oval impression ; antennal scrobae much higher than 
the fastigium. lamelliform. Fastigium of vertex broadly 
separated from the frontal fastigium, narrowly elliptical, im- 
pressed, in front lamelliform-compressed and obtusangulately 
projecting upwards. Pronotum laterally compressed ; upper 
surface feebly convex in profile, widened and somewhat im- 
pressed behind ; a V-shaped sulcus in the middle ; lateral 
lobes longer than high, with the lower margin only feebly 
convex ; hind margin with a very distinct humeral emargina- 
tion. Elytra extending well beyond the hind knees in the 
male, and reaching them in the female, moderately broad, 
widened in the middle, with the apex rounded, very densely 
reticulated throughout except along the very coastal margin ; 
radial veins separated near the apex only ; hind radial with 
two branches, the first one furcate * transverse veinlets irre- 
gular. Wings in the male longer, in the female slightly short- 
er than elytra. Legs rather short for the group ; front coxae 
unarmed ; front femora feebly compressed, shallowly sulcate 
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and unarmed below ; front tibiae above sulcate, bearing 
spinules on both edges; hind femora relatively short, narrow, 
unarmed below. Prosternum unarmed; mesosternal and 
metasternal lobes short, rounded, not covering foveolae. Male 
supra-anal plate large, with the apical angles attenuate side- 
ways; cerci large, curved, pointed apically ; subgenital plate 
deeply split, with the lobes recurved and their apices hidden 
under the supra-anal plate. Female subgenital plate trian- 
gular ; ovipositor more than twice as long as pronotum, feebly 
recurved, strongly dentate near the apex. 

5. Gregoryella dimorpha, sp. nov. (Kgs. 1, 2.) 

c? . Pale yellowish green (probably more or less green in 
life) . Antennae blackish -castaneous with narrow, irregular pale 
rings. Pronotum with a reddish-brown fascia along the disc, 
prolonged also on elytra ; lateral lobes with some reddish dots, 




Fig. 1, Qregorgella dimorpha, gen. and sp. nov., end of abdomen of J . 
Fig. 2. Qregorgella dimorpha , gen. and sp. nov., end of ovipositor of $ . 

and separated from the disc by a pale line. Elytra with the reti- 
culation very dense, veinlets thick and pale, and the mem- 
brane 'Cells between them very small and blackish ; first branch 
of the radial vein arises before the middle, bifurcate, both its 
secondary branches ending in the hind margin ; second radial 
branch arises near the apex, irregular. Legs reddish, Supra- 
anal plate slightly longer than in the middle broad, nearly 
parallel sided ; its apical margin somewhat raised, produced 
sideways in long, acute processes. Cerci moderately thick, 
broadly curved in the vertical plane, with the apices “turned 
inwards, pointed, almost meeting each other behind the sub- 
genital plate. Sub genital plate with the fissure almost reaching 
its base ; the fissure is very narrow in its basal part, somewhat 
widened in the middle ; the lobes broadly sulcate in the basal 
(horizontal) portion, strongly recurved in the middle, the re- 
curved parts somewhat widened and shallowly sulcate before 
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the apex, which is divided in two spines sulcate inwardly 
(apices of cerci described from a paratype, since in the type 
they are concealed under supra- anal plate)* 

$ . The upper fascia of prono turn blackish, wider in the 


metazona; occiput blackish-red. 

$ (type) 

? (paratype) 

Length of body . i 

22 mm. . . 

24 mm. 

,, „ prone turn . * 

5 

5*5 

» „ elytra 

31 

23 

Maximum width of elytra 

6 

6 

Length of wings 

36 

21 

„ ,, front femora 

9 

8*5 

,, ,, hind „ 

20 -5 

19 

„ „ ovipositor . . 


13 


The type has been taken near Oradza, 8600', 4. VIII ; the 
only female paratype at Sekon-Jugeh River, 7300', 30. VII ; 
two male paratypes are from Gad-ssu on the Yangfcze-Kiang, 
6600b 20. VI, and one more collected near Hokiang, S.W. of 
Tali Lake. 5300' , 17. VII L 

The remarkable genitalia of the male are of the same type 
as in Elimaea, but the insect does not belong to the same group 
as the latter, owing to differences in the front femora, vena- 
tion of elytra and length of ovipositor. 

Family GRYLLIDAE. 

Subfamily Gryllinae. 

6. Gryllodes aspersus (Walk.). 

1869. Oryllus aspersus , Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mus., I, p. 39 ( £ ), 
1877. Gryllodes Berthellus, Saussure, Mem. Soc. Phys. Hist. Nat. Geneve f 
XXV, p. 205 ( g ). 

1893. Gryllodes Berthellus , Brunner v. Wat-ten wyl, Ann . Mus. Genova , 
XXXIII, p. 199 ( d" )» 

Li-tien, 6800', 22. VI, Icf. 

Walker’s type of G. aspersus is a female from Hongkong 
which agrees with Saussure’s description of G. Berthellus based 
on the same sex. The male from Yunnan is obviously con- 
specific with the type, and it is certainly the same insect as 
described by Brunner. Kirby (Syn. Cat. Orth., I, p. 29) syno- 
nvmized G. aspersus with chinensis of. Weber, but the descrip- 
tion of the latter is absolutely useless — even the size of the 
insect not being indicated — and I find it impossible to use the 
name chinensis at all, 1 Apart from that, the insect before me 
differs from chinensis in the rudimentary wings— of course this 

1 It is being used by some authors for the Mediterranean G. burdi- 
galensis , but without any reason except that Kirby adopted the synony- 
my in his catalogue. ' 
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may be only a case of braehypterism, bub anyhow Walker's 
name must stand for the braehvpterous form of the species 
known as Gryllodes berthellus. 

7. Gryllns mitratus, Bunn. 

North of Wei-hei, 7,700% 7. VI, 2d" a\Be-t-a, 7,000', 21. VI, ! aVo <j> ; 
•Jageh River, 9,500% 29. VII, I $ ; Gad-ssu on the Yang-tse-kiang, 6,600, 
20. VI, 1 ? ; near Nantao, 6,400% 2. VII, l $ . 

A common Indo-Malayan species. 

8. Liogryllus bimaculatus (De Geer). 

North of Ghi-tien, 7,000% 7. VIII, I $ . 

Very widely distributed throughout the tropics and sub- 
tropics of the Old World. 

9. Liogryllus, sp. 

Near Shi-ku, 6,400% 7. VIII, i $ . 

A species distinctly smaller than L. bimaculatus , with five 
spines on both sides of the hind tibiae, and the inner upper 
spur slightly longer than the intermediate one. It seems to be 
rather near to L. morio (F.) from Africa, but not identical with 
it; I find it useless to describe a new species from a single 
female. 

Family ACRIDIDAE. 

Subfamily Aoridinae. 

10. Acrida exaltata (Walk.). 

Near Niu-kai, 7,300% 12. VIII, 1 # . 

Very common in India and Burma. 

11. Phlaeoba infumata, Br. W. 

Feitung, 4,500% 29. V, I £ . 

Described from Burma and Tenasserim. 

12. Phlaeoba tenebrosa (Walk.). 

North of Wei-hsi, 6,000-7,700', 27. VI, 1 ? . 

Originally described from Yunnan. The species is easily 
recognisable by the very short (nearly transverse) and obtuse 
in front fasfcigium, and by the pronotum very strongly rugose, 
with the lateral keels very irregular, almost obliterate. 

13. Aulacobothrus sinensis, sp. nov. 

Differs from other known species of the genus by the 
straight lateral pronotal keels. 
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2 . Antennae rather thick, compressed, as long as head 
and pronotum together. Head thick ; frontal ridge slightly 
convex and sparsely punctured above the ocellum, flat and 
densely punctured below it, very feebly and gradually dilated 
below ; temporal foveolae distinct, but not deep, rugose at the 
bottom, longer than broad, with the angles rounded ; fastigium 
of vertex slightly broader, than long, rectangulate in front, 
well impressed, with a slightly bowed transverse sulcus before 
the middle; median carinula of the vertex and occiput, as 
well as the lateral ones very feeble, the space between them 
transversely rugulose, Pronotum much less compressed late- 
rally than in other species ; its disc nearly flat, subtec tiform, 
rugulose along the middle; median carina low, sharp; lateral 
carinae straight, gradually and feebty divergent from the front 
margin to the hind one ; supplementary (intermediate) cari- 
nulae very feeble, more distinct in metazona : hind angle 
obtuse, rounded ; lateral lobes distinctly higher than long, ru- 
gulose, obtusangulate below. Elytra reaching the hind knees; 
mediastinal area extending to the apical fourth, feebly widen- 
ed near the base, with an incomplete false vein ; scapular area 
reaching the apex, scarcely dilated, with a short, irregular 
false vein in the basal fourth ; discoidal area rather broad (for 
the genus), with the false vein irregular; hind radial vein 
nearly straight, not strongly bent backwards in the apical 
half ; in ter ulnar area slightly narrower than the discoidal area, 
with the false vein very irregular, interrupted. Valvae of the 
ovipositor very short, obtuse. 

Coloration brownish-testaceous : narrow castaneous lateral 
stripes run along the vertex and occiput, as well as along the 
sides of the pronotal disc where they are much broader, 
occupying the space between the supplementary and the late- 
ral keels, the colour extending partly on the lateral lobes, as 
well. Elytra somewhat brownish in the discoidal field. 
Wings slightly infumate, with the veins brownish. Hind 
femora somewhat blackened along the upper half of the ex- 
ternomedian area; knees brownish. Hind tibiae reddish. 


9 (type). 

Length of body . . . 20 mm. 

,, ,, pronotum . . 4 

,, : „ elytra . . 16 

,, hind femur 11 


A single female taken W. of Y angtsien, 8,000', 8. VI. 

The genus is represented by a number of species in India, 
more especially in the Himalayas. 

14. Omocestus enitor, sp.nov. (Fig. 3). 

A very distinct species resembling some short* winged 
species of Stauroderus. 
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dr . Antennae fully twice as long as head and pronotum 
together, somewhat flattened, especially near the base. Face 
strongly reclinate; frontal ridge in profile convex near the 
fastigium, silicate from above the ocellum downwards. Fasti - 
gium of vertex prominent forward, distinctly longer than broad, 
with the margins sharp, apical angle acute and the surface 
scarcely impressed, horizontal ; foveolae more than twice as 
long as broad, well impressed, with the margins sharp and the 
inner anterior angle rounded. Pronotum distinctly com- 
pressed laterally: its disc obtusely tectiform. seen in profile 
gibbulose ; median carina well raised ; lateral c&rinae feebly 
and roundly indexed in the middle of prozona, somewhat obli- 
terate in the hind portion of prozona, sharp and distinctly 
divergent in the metazona ; sulcus in the middle, distinctly 
obtusely angulate forwards; hind margin obtusely angulate ; 
lateral lobes somewhat deeper than long, slightly narrowed 
down-wards. Elytra reaching the middle of supra-anal plate ; 
elongate-elliptical ; mediastinal area nearly reaching the apex. 



with irregular reticulation; scapular area moderately dilated, 
with sparse, irregular oblique veinlets ; first and second radial 
veins slightly inerassate, practically straight, reaching the 
anterior margin well before the apex ; third radial separated 
from the second radial beyond the basal fourth, gradually and 
feebly bent backwards, reaching the hind margin just behind 
the apex; discoidal area open, slightly narrowed to the apex, 
with irregular sparse transverse veinlets ; first ulnar vein fused 
with the second ulnar in the basal third, then narrowly sepa« 
rated from it and joining it again at the apex. Wings slightly 
longer than half of the elytra. Subgenital plate short, obtuse. 

Coloration dirty brown. Pronotum with indefinite casta - 
neous fasciae, outwards of the lateral keels in prozona, inside 
them in metazona. Elytra with the veins brownish. Abdo- 
men reddish apically. Hind femora brownish externally, 
paler, with a narrow black longitudinal fascia in the basal 
third, internally ; reddish below ; knees black. Hind tibiae red, 
with the very base arid apex brownish. 
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$ (paratype), Antennae shorter than head and pronotum 
together, compressed. Frontal ridge not suleate, dilated below, 
Fastigium of vertex transverse, with the apex obtuse. Late- 
ral keels of pronotum not well developed in prozona, almost 
angulately indexed ; sulcus just before the middle. Elytra ex- 
tending somewhat beyond the second tergite, narrowly ellipti - 
cal, with the apex parabolic ; hind radial vein ending in the 
apex of elytron. Wings a little longer than half of elytra. 
Valvae of ovipositor curved, but without teeth. Coloration 
paler than in the male. 

Length of body 

,, ,, pronotum 

elytra 

,, bind femur 

A male from Pei-mashan. 14,000 / , 23, VII and a female 
taken S.E. of Atuntzu, 12,000', 20. VII. 

Although the two sexes were not taken together, I do not 
hesitate to refer them to one species, since the shape of prono- 
tal keels, venation of elytra and the coloration are the same ; 
an especially distinct, if unimportant, mark is to be seen in the 
characteristic narrow black streak along the inside of hind 
femora, at the base. 

The species is so well characterised that I am unable to 
name its nearest relatives. 

15. Stauroderus yunnaneus, sp. nov. {Fig. 4). 

Related to St; aethalinus . Zub. and to St, latipennis , Bol ; 
but well distinct from both in the venation of the elytra and 
some other characters. 

& , Antennae nearly twice as long as head and pronotum to- 
gether, distinctly flattened. Face strongly sloping; frontal 
ridge slightly convex in profile, suleate throughout, punctured. 
Foveolae of vertex strongly impressed, sharply marginated, 
about three times as long as broad. Fastigium of vertex as 
broad as long, slightly impressed, with the margins sharp; the 
anterior angle slightly less than 90°. Pronotum with the sulcus 
placed in the middle; lateral keels roundly in flexed in the 
middle of the prozona, slightly divergent in front, and strongly 
backwards, of the inflexion ; hind angle very obtuse, rounded. 
Elytra extending a little beyond the hind knees, moderately 
dilated ; mediastinal area very feebly dilated, extending to the 
apex of the distal third of the elytron, without a false vein : 
scapular area distinctly dilated, with regular oblique veinlets ; 
first radial vein practically straight; externo- median area gra- 
dually and not very strongly dilated towards the apex ; second 
radial vein almost straight, very slightly bent backward, in- 
crassate ; hind radial vein defiexing from the second radial 
already near the base; discoidal area moderately broad, with 


d 

13 mm. 
3 

7 

8 


? 

21 mm. 
3-5 
5*5 
11 
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sparse, but not quite regular, reticulation ; interulnar area 
distinctly narrower than the discoidal area, with sparse vein- 
lets. Wings rather narrow, scarcely twice as broad as long. 
Hind femora slender, long. Subgenital plate obtuse, short. 

Coloration dark- brown. Antennae brown ba sally, becom- 
ing gradually black towards the apex. Prone turn with velvety 
blackish-brown fasciae outside the lateral keels in the prozona 
and inside them in fche metazona. Elytra distinctly, but not 
strongly infumate, with a longitudinal fascia in the discoidal 
field and a large, irregular spot in the apical third, of a darker 
shade. Wings infumate, except the base where they are 
nearly hyaline; anterior margin near the apex quite strongly 
infumate; hyaline rays along the principal veins reach the 
hind margin. Abdomen blackish basally. pale ochraeeous 
apicallv. Hind femora reddish below ; pale testaceous, with a 
blackish longitudinal streak near the base, inwardly ; knees 
blackish. Hind tibiae reddish. 

$ (paratype). Antennae a little longer than head and 
prone turn together. Frontal ridge sulcate below the ocelltim. 



Fig. 4. Stauroderus yimnaneus, sp. nov, a* , 


Fastigium of vertex slightly transverse, with the apical angle 
90°. Lateral keels of pronotum an gu lately indexed in the 
middle of prozona; the sulcus placed before the middle. 
Elytra just reaching the hind knees; mediastinal area reaching 
the apical third; scapular area gradually, but distinctly dilat- 
ed, with the vienlets sparse, oblique; first radial vein gently 
sinuate ; ex fcerno- median area narrow ; second radial vein 
slightly sinuate ; discoidal area fairly broad, with sparse vein- 
lets; interulnar area narrower than the discoidal Valvae of 
the ovipositor thick, strongly curved, but not dentate. Colora- 
tion on the whole like that of the male ; elytra scarcely infix- 


mate; wings silghtly infumate 

in the apical half, 
c? 

$ 

Length of body . . 

16 mm. . . 

21 mm. 

,, pronotum. 

3 

4 

„ elytra 

14 .. 

14 

,, „ wings 

13 

14 

Maximum width of wings 

6 .. 

6-5 

Length of hind femora . . 

10*5 

13 
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A male and a female taken W. of Yangtsien, 8,000', 

8. VI. 

This handsome new species falls in the same section of 
the genus with Si. aethalinus , Zub. from S. Siberia, and with 
St. latipennis , Bol. from Japan (and Korea), all these three 
species possessing the in fa mated elytra and wings. The 
venation of elytra, however, is in the new species more 
like that in St. biguttulus, L. than in the two above-named 
species ; in fact, St. yunnaneus is in this respect intermediate 
between Si. biguttulus and St. aethalinus. The shape of 
pronotal keels is in St. yunnaneus as in biguttulus , and is, 
probably, subject to the same variations. The new species is 
easily separated from biguttulus by the mfumate elytra and 
wings, as well as by the venation of elytra. The discovery of 
a Stauroderus so far south-eastward, is extremely interesting, 
as this is one of the most characteristic genera of the Siberian 
group of Palaearctic fauna. 

Xenoderus, gen. nov. 

A member of the group Chorthippi , resembling the genus 
Stauroderus, but differing from it in the structure of pronotum 
and in the venation of elytra. 

$ Antennae filiform. Vertex triangular ; foveolae narrow, 
impressed. Pronotum almost rounded, its lateral lobes being 
convex and scarcely forming an angle with the disc which is 
distinctly convex transversely in the prozona and feebly 
teetiform in metazona ; lateral keels well developed, closely 
approximated and feebly indexed in prozona, strongly 
divergent backwards ; transverse sulcus placed well behind 
the middle ; hind margin rounded-truncate ; lateral lobes 
with the lower margin rounded, feebly ascendent anteriorly. 
Mesosternal lobes transverse ; their interspace as broad as 
one of the lobes ; m etas tern al lobes separated by a subquadrate 
interspace. Elytra abbreviated, lateral, broadly rounded 
apically ; mediastinal field not expanded, reaching the apex. 
Valvae of the ovipositor without teeth. 

16. Xenoderus montanus, sp. nov. (Figs. 5, 6). 

2 Antennae slightly longer than head and pronotum 
together, distinctly flattened, but scarcely expanded basally, 
practically cylindrical apically. Face well reclinate ; frontal 
ridge gradually widened and lowered towards the clvpeus, 
sparsely punctured, slightly impressed just below the ocellum ; 
lateral facial keels subobliterated. Fastigium of vertex about 
as broad as long, practically horizontal, scarcely impressed ; 
its margins smooth, but not sharp; front angle about 90°, 
rounded ; foveolae more than twice as long as broad, deep, 
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with the margins smooth, thick. Disc of pronotum smooth, 
but not shiny, in prozona, coarsely punctured in metazona ; 
median keel well developed, smooth, not quite reaching the 
hind margin ; lateral keels very broadly arched inwards, 
feebly divergent anteriorly and very strongly so, posteriorly; 
hind margin broadly rounded-truncate, slightly emarginate in 
the middle ; lateral lobes practically smooth, rugosely punc- 
tured in metazona. Elytra extending just beyond the apex of 
the first tergite, widely separated at the back, widened 
towards the" apex which is broadly rounded and slightly 
emarginated above the middle ; veins straight, veinlets sparse 
and irregular. Hind femora moderately robust, gradually 
narrowed apically. 

Coloration reddish-brown. Antennae dark-brown. Face 
mottled with blackish, with a pale oblique fascia occupying 
the space between the lateral facial keel and the subocular 




Fig. 5. Xenoderus montanus, gen. and sp. now , $ , pronofcum. 

Fig. 6. Xenoderus montanus , left elytron. 

sulcus. Pronofcum with the lateral velvety- brown fasciae 
adjoining the lateral keels from outside in prozona, and from 
the inside, in metazona ; lateral lobes with a blackish spot in 
front of the first sulcus, below the middle. Abdomen with 
blackish lateral fasciae. Hind femora testaceous, fasciated 
with blackish above ; externo-median area grey ; knees black 
on the sides. Hind tibiae red, with the very base, black, and 


a pale post-basal ring. g 

Length ofjbody , 22 mm. 

,, ,, pronofcum . . • . . 4*5 

„ » elytra . , -.4 

,, hind femur . . 12 


Described from one female taken at Shalu, 9,300', 25* 

VIP. 

Although the insect’ is represented by a single female. 
1 have no doubt that at belongs to a hitherto unknown genus, 
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Superficially, it resembles a Stauroderus , but the shape of 
pronotal keels, position of its sulcus, shape of the hind margin 
of its disc, and of the lower margin of lateral lobes, as well as 
the shape and venation of elytra, do not permit including this 
species in Stauroderus. It would be very interesting to know 
the male of this remarkable insect, as a study of that sex may 
indicate whether it is not related to Gomphocerus which it also 
resembles in a marked degree. 

17. Aiolopus tamulus (F.). 

Near Shi-ku on Yangtse-kiang, 6,400% 19. VI, 1# ; Gad-ssu on 
Yangtse-kiang, 6,600', 20. VI, 1 d * , 1 £ ; near Chi-tien, 7,000' 3. VIII, 
Id". 

A very widely distributed Oriental species. 

Subfamily Gedipodinae. 

IS, Locissta migratoria, L. pli. danica L. 

Gad-ssu on Yangtse-kiang, 6,600', 20. VI, 7 a” » 5 $$ ; near 
Shi-ku on Yangtse-kiang, 6,400% 19. VI, 2 ; near Landre, Mekong 

valley, 9,000% 9 VII, 2 £ % ; near Gadza, 6,600% 4. VIII, 1 

19. Gastrimargus transversus (Thunb.). 

Feng-ming-kai, S. of Likiang, 7,700% 4. VIII, Id 1 ; near Chi-tien, 
7,000% 3. VIII, 1 $ ; Taclieng on Ohi-tsung R., open valley, 7,300% 
1. VIII, 1^,1 larva. 


20. Gastrimargus nubilus, sp. nov. 

Smaller and much darker coloured than G, transversus 
(Thunbg.). 

d* • Antennae reaching somewhat beyond the base of hind 
femora. Head less compressed laterally than in G. transversus , 
the face being less deep and broader. Frontal ridge slightly 
convex in profile, scarcely narrowed at the fastigium, very 
feebly dilated at the elypeus shallowly impressed at the 
ocellum, coarsely, but not densely, punctured above the latter, 
with only a few minute scattered punctures below it. 
Fastigium of vertex somewhat more sloping than in G. trans- 
versus and forming a broader arch with the frontal ridge, 
longer than broad, more strongly narrowed in front than in 
G. transversus, without the median cannula ; foveolae tri- 
angular, indistinct. Distance between the eyes subequal to 
the vertical diameter of an eye, which diameter is longer than 
the subocular distance. Pronotum well compressed laterally, 
but very little constricted in prozona ; median keel somewhat 
higher than in G. transversus , practically straight in profile; 
transverse sulci indistinct ; front angle obtuse, but not 
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rounded ; hind angle acute, not rounded ; lateral lobes, 
distinctly shorter than high, rugosely punctured. Elytra 
extending a little beyond the hind knees ; diseoidal vein 
slightly sinuate ; interulnar area only a little broader than the 
diseoidal area (distinctly broader than that in G. transversus). 
Wings narrower and with the hind margin more rounded than 
in G, transversus. 

Coloration reddish-brown, With the usual pattern on the 
head and pronotum. Elytra blackish-infumate throughout, 
scarcely transparent in the apical half, not at all so, basally, 
where they are blackish -brown, with but minute and indefinite 
pale spots in the anterior diseoidal area ; a sharp and very 
narrow white fascia beyond the middle, between the radial and 
ulnar veins ; no other markings or spots, only the anal field 
entirely green and some cells in the apical half slightly less 
infumate than others. Wings with the disc pale-yellow and 
the rest infumate throughout, only slightly paler before the 
apex. Hind femora and tibiae as in G. mar morales . 


U 

Length of body . . . . . . 23 mm. 

„ pronotum . . . . 6 

„ elytra .. .. 21*5 

,, ,, hind femora . . . . 14 


Tacheng, 7,300% 1. VIII, 1 (type); Gadza, 6,000% 4. VIII, l <?. 
(paratype) ; Sekan, Jugeh R., .7,300% 30. VII, l d* (paratype). 

This new species is easily recognised by its very dark 
elytra with but one very narrow transverse white fascia, as well 
as by the wing-fascia fused with the apical spots. The latter 
character may be less pronounced in the female, which 
remains, as yet, undescribed. I do not think this is only a 
subspecies of G , transversus , because of some structural 
differences, mentioned in the description, and also because 
a quite typical specimen of the latter species has been taken at 
Tacheng, apparently together with the type of new species. 

21. Heteropternis respondens (Walk,). 

w. of Yangtsien, 8,000% 8. VI, 3 j d* , 2 $ $ ; N. of Wei-hsi, 6,000- 
7,700% 27. VI, 1$ ; near Shih-ku on Yangtse-kiang, 6,400% ID. VI, 
2 d* <f ; near Nan-tao, 6,4G0% 2. VII, 1 ? ; Shalu, 9,300% 25, VII, 5 - £ ; 
near Sha-wa-tsun, Mekong R , 6,200% 29, VI, I j . 

Common Oriental species. 


22. Pternoscirta pulchripes, sp. nov. 

Differs from all known species of the genus by its red 
hind tibiae. 

c? . ^ Of medium size, but rather robustly built. (Ant- 
ennae missing). Head rugulose and tuberculate ; frontal ridge 
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distinctly reclinate, moderately convex in profile, rather 
narrow at the fastigium, gradually but distinctly widened to 
between.the antennae, where it is nearly twice as broad as at 
the fastigium, very slightly narrowed below the ocellum, 
feebly widened near the clypeus ; its surface rugosely-foveolate 11 

at the fastigium, punctured above the ocellum, impressed at 
and below the latter. Fastigium of vertex moderately 
sloping, forming with the frontal ridge a distinct, though 
rounded, obtuse angle, more than half again as long as it is 
broad, pyriform in shape, not much narrowed in front ; its 
surface, slightly concave, with a pair of small transverse 
tubercles nearly separating the very apex, and a few practi- 
cally obsolete minutely round tubercles elsewhere ; a quite 
short median longitudinal car inula (or, rather an elongate 
tubercle) at the back of vertex ; foveolae short, acutely 
triangular. Occiput with a few small tubercles. Pronoium 
short and thick, callously rugose and tuberculate, moderately 
-constricted in the prozona ; two short, oblique, sharp lateral 
ridges at the front margin which is rounded, somewhat 
projecting ; median keel well raised , straight in profile, 
lamelliform but incrassate just behind the front margin and 
at the second sulcus ; first sulcus distinct, strongly sinuate 
backwards, obliterate at the sides of the keel which is notched 
opposite it ; second (typical) sulcus practically straight, 
placed just before the middle, deep, cutting the keel ; 
metazona distinctly broader than long, shallowly and broadly 
impressed sideways of the keel in the front part, with 
irregular short longitudinal rugosities and round tubercles ; 
hind angle very obtuse, broadly rounded, not at all attenuate, 
its margins straight. Lateral lobes of pronotum much deeper 
than long, rugulose and punctured, especially in metazona ; 
front margin moderately sinuate, somewhat oblique ; front 
angle very obtuse, neither rounded, nor attenuate ; lower 
margin straight and oblique backwards to beyond the middle, 
then broadly rounded together with the hind angle. Sternum 
with small, but very distinct, scattered punctures ; rnesos- 
ternal lobes transverse, their interspace slightly narrower than 
one of the lobes : me tas ternal interspace about twice as broad j 

as long. Elytra extending scarcely beyond the hind knees, [ 

subcoriaceous ; stigmatic arch in the middle; discoiclal vein j 

very distinct, approaching the radial vein near the apex. 

Hind femora scarcely denticulate on the upper margin. j 

Coloration dark-brown, with blackish markings and dots. | 

Elytra with a paler pre- radial spot in the basal third, and | 

an obsolete pale oblique spot in post-radial area beyond the \\ 

middle ; apical part tessellate with hyaline. Wings yellowish 1 

(? discoloured in the type), with the anterior and external 
half inf u mate. Hind femora with three sharp black spots 
above; their outer face with the fasciae slightly indicated by 
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black dots ; inner face and lower sulcus yellowish, with black 
fasciae knees blackish. Hind' tibiae red, with an ivory-white 
post-basal ring included between the black base and a blackish* 
brown ring ; apical spurs blackish-brown. Abdomen yellowish, 
narrowly annulafced with brown on the underside. ^ 


Length of body . . . , . . 21 mm. 

,, ,, pronotum . . . . 4*5 

... .. elytra . . . . 18 

5 , hind fernor . . . . 13*5 


A single male fro m Sh u an - dang -c h on g . 7-8,000', 4. VI. 

This is the only species of the genus with red hind tibiae 
which are very distinctly faseiated as well. A remarkable 
feature of its pronotum is the notch of the' median keel 
opposite the first sulcus'; this is in the disagreement with 
generic diagnosis, but I am not at all sure 'whether this is not 
an individual abnormity The highly characteristic reticula- 
tion of the elytra leaves no doubt as to correctness of generic 
assignment of the new species. 

23. Trilophidia armuiata (Tiiubg.). 

. Luchang to Fei-lung, 4,500'. 20. V. 2 '-J 'd- ;• /:Fei-liing.;. 4 ,300' , ; 1 4 . 

24. Sphingo.notus yunnaneus, sp. nov. 

9. Of medium size, but robustly built. Antennae 
distinctly flattened, before the apex slightly dilated, about as 
long as head and pronotum together. Head scarcely project- 
ing above the level of pronotum. Face slightly reelinafce ; 
minutely, but deeply punctured ; frontal ridge very slightly 
convex in profile between antenna?, distinctly constricted at 
fastigium, dilated between antennae, below the ocellum 
parallel-sided and slight!}* more narrow ■ than at fastigium, 
widened again and obliterate from below half-way between 
ocellus and elypeus ; its surface punctured, above the ocellus 
slightly convex, below it strongly suleate half-way down to 
elypeus. Eyes feebly projecting sideways but not upwards, 
broadly oval, subequal in height to subocular sulcus ; intero- 
cular distance slightly broader than frontal ridge between, 
antennae, but distinctly narrower than horizontal diameter of 
an eye. Fastigium of vertex feebly sloping, forming a broad 
arch with the frontal ridge, very feebly marginated laterally 
and not at all in front ; its surface scarcely impressed, with a 
very low median carinula running backwards throughout the 
occiput. Pronotum distinctly narrowed anteriorly, blit feebly 
constricted in prozona ; seen in profile practically straight 
above ; prozona with the sulci distinct, but not deep ; metazona 
more than half again as long as prozona, practically flat, 
minutely rugulose, with distinct, though rounded, shoulder 
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angles (taking place of lateral keels) ; kind angle about 90°, 
but broadly rounded, with the sides straight; median keel 
low, linear, but quite distinct throughout, even between the 
sulci. Lateral lobes much deeper than long, rugosely punc- 
tured, especially in metazona ; anterior angle a little more than 
90°, rounded ; lower margin feebly, ascending, slightly sinuate 
near the anterior angle ; hind angle broadly rounded. 

Sternum in scattered, shallow punctures: mesosternal 
lobes transverse, with the interspace as broad as one of the 
lobes ; metasternal interspace about half again as broad as long. 
Elytra reaching to beyond the middle of hind tibiae, moder- 
ately broad, coriaceous in the basal third only, hyaline and 
very sparsely reticulate in the rest ; discoidal vein feebly 
sinuate, strongly approached apically to radial vein ; hind 
discoidal area with 2-4 very irregular rows* of cells; ulnar 
f ureal area moderately broad, practically parallel-sided, with 
1-2 rows of irregular cells; interulnar area scarcely broader 
than the discoidal, with only very irregular, thin and 
interrupted false vein. Wings slightly shorter than elytra, 
about half again as long as they are broad, with the hind 
margin broadly and regularly arched; radial veins scarcely 
incrassate. Hind femora and tibiae short. Valvae of ovi- 
positor short, rounded, blunt. 

Coloration reddish-ochraceous. Sides of head grey. 
Elytra with the basal third reddish, with some darker spot 
distally ; indefinite, small brownish spots in the apical half 
and more distinct ones along the anal field. Wings faintly 
bluish on the disc, with a faint smoky fascia, not reaching the 
front and the inner margins, not touching the hind margin* 
Hind femora greyish, with faintest traces of brownish fasciae 
above, and with reddish-brown knees ; inner side yellowish, 
with the middle of basal half brownish, and with an indefinite 
pre-apical fascia of the same colour. Hind tibiae pale-yellow, 


with the spines blackish $ 

Length of body . . . . , . . 23 mm. 

,, pronotum . . . . 5*5 

,, elytra : 

,, ,, hind femora . .. 13 


The type and another female (paratype) are fromi Shalu, 
9,300', 25. VII ; one more female: paratype labelled simply 
Yunnan, 11. VII. . 

The species presents some characters which do not 
quite agree with the usual conception of Sphingonotus . but are 
not sufficiently expressed to justify a generic separation. 
Very loosely reticulated elytra remind one on Bryodema , and 
so does the shape of pronotum, in . which the median keel is 
not obliterated between the sulci, as it should be in a true 
Sphingonotus . The reticulation of elytra seems to be not 
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unlike also that of Callirrhipis (not known to me by 
specimens), but the new species cannot be included in either 
of those genera on account of the venation of wings which 
is that of a Sphingonotus. When the male of this insect is 
discovered, its position may, perhaps, become clearer, but in 
the meantime I think it safest to leave it in the genus 
Sphingonotus. 

8 ub fa mily Pv room grp h i n ae . 

.25. Atractomorpha, sp. 

Feitung, 4,500% 29. V, 1 % ; Tsing to Lan-chou, 7-8.000% 5. VI, 
l g; near Mekong R. , 28. VI, i % ■; near Yej-ehih, Mekong R., 
6,400% 1 or, 

I hesitate to identify the species and do not think it 
wise to describe it as new, since the system atics of the genus 
are in a most hopeless state. 

Mekongia, gen. nov. 

A member of the group Spkemrii . Antennae thick, 
cylindrical. Head conical ; frontal ridge moderately oblique, 
sulcate throughout ; vertex feebly ascending, short. Pro- 
notum conical, rugose, with irregular, but distinct, lateral 
keels; median keel distinct: hind margin shallowly excised: 
lateral lobes with the lower margin slightly turned up ; 
their hind margin sinuate. Prosternum with a low, obtuse, 
conical tubercle. Mesosternai lobes about as long as broad, 
with the inner angle rounded and the hind margin oblique, 
sinuate; mesosternai interspace in both sexes transverse, 
widened posteriorly (more so in the female). Metasterna 1 
"foveolae very broadly separated in the female, distinctly so in 
the male. Abdomen conical, in the male somewhat recurved 
apically. Elytra minute, scale dike. Tympanum minute, 
rudimentary, closed. Front femora somewhat compressed 
laterally, in the male slightly inerassate. Hind femora 
narrow, their keels and the ridges of ex terno -median area 
distinct. Hind tibiae sulcate below (ie., between the two 
rows of spines), provided with an external subapical spine. 

26. Mekongia gregoryi sp. nov. (Fig, 7). 

$ . Antennae reaching the metazona of pronotum. Head 
short; face moderately recliaate, with small, scattered punc- 
tures. Frontal ridge raised between antennae, quite low 
elsewhere, not reaching the clypeus. Fastigio-frontai angle 
about 60° ; fastigium slightly ascending, rounded-triangular, as 
broad as long, punctured, with the sulci, separating the 
tempora, well developed. Eyes broadly oval, as long as 
fastigium. Cheeks with an oblique row of low, depressed 
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granules. Pronotum short, conical, somewhat depressed, 
densely call ousel y rugose and punctured ; its disc very distinctly 
convex in transverse direction, slightly convex longitudinally ; 
hind margin obtusely excised, with the margins broadly 
arched. First transverse sulcus of the pronotum obliterate; 
second sulcus very distinct, placed scarcely before the middle, 
obtusely angulate at the median keel (the angle pointing 
forwards), broadly sinuate sideways of the keel ; third sulcus as 
distinct as the second, placed at the apical third, straight. 
Median keel low, irregular, practically obliterated in front of 
the second sulcus (i.e., between that sulcus and the missing 
first sulcus), intersected by the second and third sulcus, in 
metazona perceptible only in front, obsolescent behind. 
Lateral keels low, very irregular, obtuse-angulately indexed 
at the first (missing) sulcus, gradually divergent backwards. 



Fig. 7. Mehongia gregoryi, gen. and sp. nov., 

Fig. 8, Yunnanztes coriacea, gen. and sp. nov., . 

intersected by sulci, obsolescent in metazona. Lateral lobes 
much longer than high, narrowed both in front and below, 
broadly impressed in the middle, with a depressed callous 
tubercle between the second and third sulcus; front margin, 
oblique, straight; front angle very obtuse, rounded; lower 
margin strongly oblique, slightly sinuate : hind angle straight ; 
hind margin broadly sinuate. The visible part of mesonotum 
is slightly shorter than distance between the second and 
third pronotal sulci, smooth in front, obsoletely rugulose 
behind, with a feeble median sulcus instead of the keel. 
Metanotum somewhat longer than metazona of pronotum, 
obsoletely rugulose and punctured, broadly roundly emarginate 
behind, with a low median keel. Pleurae callously rugose 
and punctured. Elytra very small, more than twice as long as 
broad. Abdomen with the first tergite slightly shorter than 
metanotum, less distinctly rugose than the latter, with a 
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distinct low median keel; the following tergites only slightly 
rululose finely punctured, slightly carmated along. the 
S the sculpture growing gradua 1 y fainter posteriorly. 
I nner vSvae of ovipositor robust, slight y sinuate ; lower 
vnlvae much smaller, obtusely dentate distinctly decurved. 
SiTfemora not reaching the apex of abdomen. Hind tibiae 
with 0-10 outer and 11 inner spines. _ . , , 

Coloration crrevish-brown. Antennae reddish- brow u , darker 
Sfi Muish-grey. with the oblige callous f.«» 
Yellowish. Lower margin of the lateral pronotal lobes yellow- 
ish Abdomen with two irregular oblique brown fasciae on 
each tergite. Hind femora partly pale-rose externally , lowei 
outer sulcus eastaneous. Hind tibiae pale rose ; spines white. 

with bl-k up, Much sm alier than the female, with the 

abdomen recurved apically. Antennae slightly longer than 
head and pronotum together. Coloration darker, with some 
indefinite eastaneous markings on pronotum. 

9 (type). 


Length of body . . 

,, pronotum 
55 metanotum 
’’ » elytra 

,. hind femora 


45 mm. 
9 

3*5 
2 

18 


dr (para type) 
28 mm 
6 
2 

1 

15 


The female type and one of the male paratypes have been 
taken near Landre, Mekong valley, 8000', 9 VII ; another male 
naratvpe is labelled simply “ Yunnan” but it was taken at 
11. VII, that is, practically, if not actually, at the >amc 

locahty. Sphenani, in which this new genus must be 

placed, includes only two previously known genera, Sphenarium 
and Prosphena, both Central-American xn their distribution, 
but I know another, not yet described, genus represented 
bv several species in S.E. Africa, while one more is described 
below from Yunnan. The genus Mekongia is easily recognised 
by its short fastigium, sculpture of the body and scale-. ike. 
short elytra. 

Yunnanites, gen. nov. 

A member of the group Sphenani. Anteuiiae thick, 
slightly compressed distally, not at all dilated basally . Head 
conical ; frontal ridge moderately oblique, sulcate throughout ; 
vertex moderately ascending, short. Pronotum conical, 
rugulose, with the lateral keels scarcely perceptible ; median 
keel feeble, cut by three sulci ; hind margin obtusely excised ; 
lateral lobes nearly vertical, with the hind margin strongly 
sinuate. Prosternum with a low, rounded, transverse inflation , 
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bearing a short, acutely conical tubercle on its top. Mesosternal 
lobes (in the male) as long as broad, with the inner angle 
rounded and the hind margin transverse, moderately sinuate ; 
mesosternal interspace (in the male) slightly narrower than 
long, feebly widened posteriorly. Meta sternal foveolae broadly 
separated (in the male). Elytra lateral, very narrow, but 
extending well beyond the second tergite. Tympanum open, 
membranaceous. Front and middle femora distinctly incrassate 
(in the male). Hind femora thick (not broad!), gradually 
narrowed apical! y, with the keels and ridges of externomedian 
area very low and obtuse. Hind tibiae rounded, provided 
with an external su.bapic.al spine. 

27. Yunnanites coriacea, sp. nov. (Fig. 8). 

c? . Antennae somewhat longer than head and pronotum 
together. Head rather short ; face distinctly reclinate, in 
fairly large, . but subobsolete punctures and callosities. 
Frontal ridge raised between antennae, but quickly lowered,, 
quite depressed from above the ocellum, obliterated below. 
Fastigio-frontal angle more than 60° (the frontal ridge being 
distinctly, convex in profile just below fastigium) ; fastigium 
feebly narrowed in front, rounded apical ]y, scarcely longer 
than broad, subequal in length to an eyev tempora punctured, 
separated by distinct sulci. Eyes very broadly oval. Cheeks 
with an incomplete row of very small, depressed granules. 
Pronotum almost cylindrical, very feebly narrowed in front, 
leathery-rugulose ; disc well convex ; hind ' margin obtus- 
angulately excised, with the sides slightly convex. First 
transverse sulcus very feeble, but distinct, cutting the 
median keel, but not the lateral ones ; second and third sulci 
deep, straight, cutting all three keels ; second sulcus placed 
slightly before the middle, third— distinctly behind it, but before 
the apical third. Median keel very low and not regular, but 
perceptible throughout. Lateral keels very faint, slightly 
indexed in the middle of prozona, feebly divergent back- 
wards, obsolete in metazona. Lateral lobes much longer than 
high, strongly narrowed in front; front margin oblique, 
slightly convex ; front angle very obtuse and broadly rounded ; 
lower margin feebly convex, strongly ascendent ; hind angle 
straight ; hind margin strongly sinuate. The visible part of 
mesonotum distinctly shorter than the distance between the 
second and third pronotal sulci, rugose, with a distinct median 
keel. Metanotum as long as metazona of pronotum, rugose 
with the keel' very distinct : hind margin broadly excised 
Pleurae rugose. Elytra coriaceous, narrow, slightly widened 
before the apex, reaching beyond the middle of the second 
tergite. Abdomen above leathery-rugose almost throughout, 
although the sculpture becomes gradually less distinct distally ; 
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median keel running throughout. Hind tibiae with 9 outer 
and 11 inner spines. 

Coloration uniformly reddish-oliveeeous-brown, shiny ; 
underside more castaneous. Antennae blackish. # 


Length of body . . . . . . 29*5 mm. 

„ pronotum . . 6*5 

,, „ metanotimi , . . . 2 

„ » elytra.. .. ..6 

35 ,, hind femur . . . . 16*5 


A single male from Li-chiang, 8,200k 15. VI. 

This, the second known, Asiatic genus of the group 
Sphenarii differs from Mekongia, described above, by its differ- 
ently shaped elytra, well developed tympanum, comparatively 
narrow mesosternal interspace and sculpture of the body. 
It shows more relationship to the central -American genus 
S 'phenarium, differing from the latter by the decidedly shorter 
fastigium, by deep pronotal sulci and by the generally more 
coarse sculpture. 

Subfamily Catantopinae, 

28. Catantops humilis (Serv.). 

North of Weblisi, 27. VI, I ? ; “ Yunnan,” 11. VII, 1 . 

This widely distributed Oriental species has been recorded 
from Yunnan by Walker under the name Cyrtacanthacris 
punetipennis , Walk, which is a pure synonym of Gatantops 
humilis. 

29. Patanga japoniea (Bol.). 

Lo-ma-ho valley, between Shuan-tun-tsing and Lan-chou, 7-8,000% 
o. VI, 1 d , I g ; near Shi-ku on Yangtse-kiang, 6,400% 19. VI, 2d d , 
*2 g $ ; Gad-ssu on Yangfcse-kiang, 0,600% 20. VI, 1 d ; N. of Yei-Chih, 
6,400% 1. VII ; near Man-tao, 6,400% 2. VII, 2 d d ; E. of Atuntzu on 
Pei-Ma-Shan, 7,300% 30. VII, I ? . 

The Yunnan specimens approach somewhat the Indian 
P. succincla (L.) of which japoniea may be only an Eastern 
subspecies. 

Subfamily Acrydiinae. 

% . 30. Coptotettix conspersus, Hanc. ? 

Gad-ssu on Yangfcze-kiang, 6,600% 20. VI, 1 d . 

The only specimen in the collection seems to be more 
distinctly granulose on the pronotum than G. conspersus 
should be according to its description. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to appreciate the difference without seeing any authentic 
specimens of C. conspersus and I do not think it advisable to 
describe the insect from Yunnan as a new species. C. cons- 
persus has been described from N.E. Assam and it occurrence 
in Yunnan may be easily expected. 
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31. Hyboella sp. sp. 

Yung-Chang, 5,500', 24, V, 1 $ ; near Nantao, 6,400% 2. VII, 1$ ; 
S, B. of At-untzu, 12,000% 20. VII, 1 ? ; Gadza, 6,000% 4. VID% 1 ? . 

Four specimens of Hyboella belonging, apparently, to three 
species do not agree exactly with descriptions of known species, 
but I find it quite useless to describe new Acrydiinae from single 
specimens and without a careful comparison with authentic 
specimens of known species. The genus Hyboella seems to be 
very well represented in the Himalayas and Tibet, but the 
majority of species have been described from single, or very 
few, specimens, while only two have been figured ; key to the 
Indian species published by Hancock (Rec. Ind. Mas., XI, 
1915, p. 104) is, like most keys by that author, very confusing 
and indefinite. 



Article No. 33 


Biattidae collected by Prof, Gregory’s expedition 
to Yunnan. 

By R. Hanttsch, Ph.D. 

1. Leucoplisea nigra Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

1 $ , Ho an, Yunnan, S.W. China, 4,900'. (Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
26-5-1922.) 

The single specimen before me agrees sufficiently with 
Brunner’s meagre description 1 , except for the absence of a thin 
rufous border along the anterior margin of the pronotum, the 
latter in this case being entirely black. The measurements of 
the Yunnan specimen are : — 

Total length : 25 mm. ; body : 17 mm. ; pronotum : 5*2 x 
6 mm. ; tegmina : 20 mm. 

These figures differ only slightly from those given by 
Brunner, except that his measurement “ pron. transv. 17 mm.” 
is quite impossible and is an obvious misprint. 

Distribution: Burma (Brunner) ; Sumatra (Rehu) : Java 
(Oxford University Museum). 

2. Pseudoglomeris dubia, sp. nov. 

I $ (mutilated, with the last three abdominal segments missing). 
W. of Yangtsien, Yunnan, S.W. China, 8,000 ft. (Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
8-6-1922.) ; ■■■ =:■ 

Apterous, depressed, dark bronze green, shining. Head 
black, vertex almost golden ; an ten nee dark fuscous, about 
two thirds of the length of the body. Pronotum depressed, 
parabolic, much broader than long, posterior border almost 
straight, lateral angles not produced, dark bronze green, shin- 
ing, deeply punctured. Mesonotum and me tanotum similarly 
coloured and punctured, their posterior borders concave, late- 
ral angles produced backwards. Abdominal segments (1 to 6) 
also dark bronze green, punctured, without sulci, lateral angles 
not produced backwards, segments 3 to 6 with a single impres- 
si on on either side. Abdomen ventral ly also uniform greenish 
black, shining, punctured. Legs black, with the tibial spines 
and tarsi dark rufous. 

Length of the mutilated specimen 11 mm. (of the perfect 
insect probably about 13 mm.) ; pronotum 3*8 X 6 5 mm. 

The exact systematic position of this species is of some 


* Nouveau Systeme dee Blattaires , p. 280 (1865). 
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difficulty. The species has the comparatively small and only 
little vaulted pronotum of a Fseudoglomeris y whilst the ab- 
sence of sulci to the abdominal segments show its affinity to 
PerispJmria. Also the impressions on the abdominal seg- 
ments 3 to 8 remind of certain species of this latter genus, 
viz., PerispJmria lucasiana Saussure and Zehntner. P. arma- 
dillo Serville, and P. glomeriformis Lucas. [See Saussure and 
Zehntner’s key, in Rev . Suisse ZooL , Vol. Ill, p. 35 (1895)]. 

3. Fseudoglomeris semi-sulcata, sp. nov. 

1 g , W. of Yangtsien, Yunnan, S.W. China. 8,000 ft. (Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, 8-6-1922.) 

Apterous, depressed, black, shining. Head black, shin- 
ing; antennae more than one half of the length of the body, 
black. Pronotum semi circular, only slightly vaulted, poste- 
rior border almost straight, its middle barely produced back- 
wards, shining black, with the margins rufous and semi-trans- 
parent, entirely punctured, Mesonotum and metanotum 
shining black, punctured, their lateral angles iobiform, pro- 
duced backwards. Abdominal segments of the same colour, 
punctured; 2nd, 3rd and 4th segments above with distinct 
sulci which are also distinctly, though minutely punctured ; re- 
maining segments above without sulci ; segments below with 
sulci throughout ; lateral angles of the 6th segment not pro- 
duced posteriorly. Subgenital lamina small, semicircular; 
cerci rufous. Legs black, tarsi dark fuscous. 

Total length 14 mm.; pronotum, 4x5*8 mm. 

Nearest to Fseudoglomeris nepalensis Saussure and Zehnt- 
ner, from Sikkim, but smaller (viz., total length 14 mm. as 
against 18 mm.), and differing from it especially by the prono- 
tum being much narrower (viz., 5*8 mm. against 9 mm ). 

From the single specimen before me I am unable to tell 
how far the presence or absence of abdominal sulci is of speci- 
fic value, and whether or not their appearance may be due to 
a greater or lesser contraction of the body. 



Article No. 34. 


Note on a Brackish -water Actinian from Madras, 

By H. Srinivasa H-ao, M. A., Assistant Superintendent , 
Zoological Survey of India . 

(Communicated with the permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India, by Dr. S. L. Hora.) 

Our knowledge of the brackish-water Actinians in India 
dates from the time of Stoliczka, 1 2 3 who, in the year 1869, 
recorded a form from Port Canning in Lower Bengal. He 
described the anatomy and habits of this form under the name 
Sagartia schiller ia.na Stoliczka. In 1907 Annandale,* while 
studying the fauna of the brackish -water ponds in the same 
locality, discovered three forms of which one was Stoliczka’s 
species, which he ascribed to the genus Metridimn . He regarded 
the second form as a variety of Metridimn schilleriana and the 
third as the young of the variety. In 1914 he recorded the 
two latter from the Oh ilka Lake, and regarded them as the 
types of his genera Pelocc&tes and Phyloccetes respectively. 8 
The Gauge tie and Ghilka species of the former were identical, 
while those of the latter were distinct. Metridimn schilleriana 
was, however, not found in the Ghilka Lake. Considerable 
light has been thrown on the structure and bionomics of the 
Indian brackish -water Actiniaria by the researches of the late 
Dr. Annandale. but the field is yet wide and requires thorough 
investigation. In a recent paper on the classification of 
Actiniaria Stephenson 4 * has discussed the mutual relationship of 
the Indian brackish- water Actinians in great detail. He sug- 
gested the new name Diadumene for the genus containing 
Stoliczka’s species giving reasons for dropping the generic 
names Sagartia and Metridimn . He regarded the Ghilka species 
of Phytoccetes as the type of a distinct genus named by him 
Mena and grouped all the known Indian brackish- water genera 
under the new family name Diadumenidce . 

There are thus four species of brackish-water Actiniaria 
representing the four genera Diadumene , Peloccetes, Phyloccetes 
and Mena. The distribution of the species seems to be restric- 
ted, having been recorded hitherto from the Gangetic delta and 


1 Stoliczka, F. . Journ . .As, Soc. Bengal xxxviii, p. 28, pis, x-xi 
(1869). 

2 Annandale, N., Bee. Ind. Mus., I, p; 47, pis. iii-iv (1907). 

3 Annandale, N., Mem. Ind. Mus., V, pp. 72-88 (1915). 

4 Stephenson, T. A., Quart. Journ. Micros. Sci. t Ixiv, pp. 520 523 

(1920). 
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the Chilka Lake. It is, however, probable as suggested by 
Annandale, that Peloccetes exul (first recorded from Port Can- 
ning as a variety of Diadumene schilleriana) is more widely 
distributed than we know. It occurs in smaller numbers in 
the brackish -water area at Madras. I have been able to find 
only two individuals of this species in a collection consisting 
of several individuals of the form which is the subject of the 
present note. One of them was abnormal having only II 
divisions of the oral disc, II pedunculated and II simple 
tentacles in two cycles. The mesenteries were, however,' 
normal. 

The form described in this note is apparently new to 
science 1 and is probably closely allied to Peloccetes exul It is 
not intended here to discuss the systematic position of this 
new Aetinian on .inadequate anatomical data, but simply to 



Fig. I.— Brackish-water Aetinian from Adyar, Madras. 


record a few observations made in the field and in the labora- 
tory which may interest workers on the subject. 

In the year 1917, while collecting worms and molluscs on 
the edge of a brackish-water area near Adyar in Madras, my 
attention was arrested by the presence of a number of Actinians 
in burrows at the bottom of shallow pools of water. They 
had long and thin, fully expanded tentacles of a creamy white 
colour and were found buried up to the edge of the oral disc. 
At first sight they appeared to be sticking on to the muddy 
bottom by their basal discs. On attempting to remove one of 
the Actinians from its supposed attachment to the mud, it 
suddenly withdrew into the burrow with the tentacles grouped 
in a mass, and receded deeper into the burrow on inserting a 
small stick. Attempts to obtain the Actinians by digging the 


1 Specimens o i this form collected by Dr. F. H. Gravely and myself 
in January, 1922, have been sent to Mr, T. A. Stephenson for identifica- 
tion. 
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burrows resulted only in securing parts of the animals. Several 
complete individuals were, however, obtained with the help of 
a spade which was suddenly plunged into the mud close to 
the burrows and levered up to obtain a large lump of the soil 
containing the animals. The animals were all picked up in a 
flabby condition, some of them filled with water. They had a 
long vermiform column with a reduced basal disc, and numer- 
ous simple tentacles arranged in cycles. In general appearance 
the individuals seemed to approach those of Peloccetes exul , but 
differed in the number and arrangement of the tentacles. 

Before going into some details of the anatomy and habits of 
the animal a short descriptive account of its habitat will not be 
out of place. About three miles south of Fort St. George the 
river Advar opens out to the sea. On the north-bank of the 
river lies a low area about half a square mile in extent within a 
few yards from the surf line. It may roughly be divided into 
two regions, a central zone which is deep and a marginal zone 
consisting of shallow pools and channels. During heavy rains 
in November this division is not apparent, the whole area 
being covered by a continuous sheet of water. The area is in 
communication with the river close to its mouth and through 
the latter with the sea. The water at this time of the year is 
quite fresh. From January the level of water begins to fall and 
the mouth of the river is gradually closed by a sand-bank raised 
by the action of breakers. For a period of about eight months 
in the year commencing from March the water is brackish and 
sometimes distinctly saline. The bottom consists of soft clay 
mixed with fine sand, and in some parts covered by vegetable 
debris. Large masses of algae, chiefly a species of Entero- 
morpha , float on the surface in the central zone. Isolated 
mangrove formations are present on the western half of the 
area. The fauna has a preponderating marine element, but it 
is probable that many of the species are distinct from the true 
marine ones found in the open sea. Representatives of all the 
marine groups except Echinodermata are present. The great 
masses of alga harbour a large number of animals, chief 
of which are Amphipods, Isopods, Turbellarians, and Nudi- 
branchs. The marginal zone teems with life, the most striking 
being hermiterabs inhabiting shells of various marine Gas- 
tropods and even hollow bones, smaller Crustacea, Polychates 
and Oligochates. The fauna as a whole is quite varied and 
interesting, and an intensive survey of the area will probably 
yield valuable results.- / ' 

The Actinians in question occur chiefly on the edge of the 
marginal zone East and West of the area. In the former locality 
there are fairly deep pools between artificial sand banks and in 
the latter open shallow ones. I have taken individuals from 
both zones, but it is easier to obtain them from the marginal 
zone on the West. They are conspicuous in the bright morning 
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sun and have their tentacles fully expanded Just above the 
burrows. As the day advances they withdraw themselves into 
their burrows and reappear in the evening about sunset. They 
are, however, much less conspicuous at sunset than at dawn. 
1 have visited the area almost every month from July to 
March, but have found the Actinians only from January to 
March. So far as my observations go not a single individual 
was found during the other months. Their absence during 
these months is probably due to the heat in the first half and 
to the freshness of the water in the second. The fishermen of 
the place, who dig up the bottom for a species of Polycluete 
worm { Marphysa ) which they use as a bait for fish, have also re- 
marked the absence of the Actinians during this period. They 
call them c flower-like worms' in their vernacular and are ac- 
quainted with their burrowing habits, and remarkably enough 



Fig. 2. — Transverse section of column of Aetinian a little below oral 
aperture showing the arrangement of mesenteries. 

have also some notion of their relationship to the Actinians 
found sticking to the cement-boulders in the Madras harbour 
or to cables some distance from the shore. 

The column of the animal closely resembles that of 
Pelocaztes exul and has a reduced pedal disc at its lower 
extremity. The latter is a cup-shaped depression with an even 
margin and is filled with a sticky secretion enclosing mud and 
grains of sand. In incomplete individuals which are kept alive 
in an aquarium, a secondary pedal disc with an irregular 
margin is formed and functions like the real disc for sticking 
to the bottom. The longitudinal and transverse muscles of 
the column are clearly seen in the fully expanded animal, and 
through the thin body wall the mesenteries and gonads are 
also visible. Cinclides with an elliptical outline and definite 
lips are present in longitudinal rows in the intermesenterial 
spaces. They are best seen in the fully expanded living 
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animal, but can also be distinguished in well-preserved indivi- 
duals. Tn the fully expanded animal the oral disc slightly 
extends beyond the column. It is usually tabulated consisting 
of twelve radial divisions which are further subdivided in some 
individuals. The oral aperture is elongate and oblong and 
frequently tightly closed leaving a circular opening at each 
end. The tentacles are usually of a cream colour, but in a few 
specimens they have a pinkish tinge. They are long and 
tapering and perforated by a minute opening at their distal 
extremity. They are arranged in four cycles, each consisting 
of 24 tentacles. The tentacles of the innermost cycle alternate 
with the radial divisions of the oral disc, while those of the 
others alternate with the tentacles of the next inner cycle. 
The relative lengths of the tentacles of the four cycles vary in 
different individuals. For instance in some specimens the 
tentacles of the two inner cycles are longer than those of the 
outer, in others those of the two central cycles are shorter than 
those of the outer or the inner, while in others the tentacles of 
the outer cycle are much longer than those of the other three. 
This difference in the relative lengths of the tentacles is to be 
seen in both living and preserved specimens. There are six 
pairs of macrocnemes and eighteen pairs of microcn ernes. In a 
few individuals there are twenty- one pairs of the latter, the 
three additional pairs being found between one of the pairs of 
directives. The arrangement of the longitudinal muscles on 
the primary mesenteries is identical with that of P. exul. The 
free margins of the macrocnemes bear mesenterial filaments 
and acontia, and next to these on the inner side the gonads. 
Stoma are also present on the macrocnemes. The microcnemes 
are all sterile. The tentacular cavities are in open communica- 
tion with the intra-and inter mesenterial spaces. Nematocysts 
are present on the column and tentacles, but they are more 
numerous on the latter. They are of two sizes, long and short 
ones, the former being more numerous. 

Of several individuals examined a few were immature, 
while all the rest bore spermaries only. Despite careful ex- 
amination of a large number of specimens I have failed to find 
even a single specimen bearing ovaries. The ovaries are 
probably formed at a later quiescent period during which the 
animals apparently rarely come out of their burrows. 

The gonads consist of a number of elliptical bodies some- 
what convex above arranged in a sinuous row between the 
longitudinal muscles and the free margin of each macrocneme. 
They are brownish in colour with a number of orange-coloured 
spots and consist of polygonal cells from which the sper- 
matozoa project tail foremost. The latter have a roughly oval 
head with a moderately long tail. The narrow space between 
the gonads and the free margin of the macrocneme is occupied 
by the mesenterial filament which is divisible into two por- 
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tions, the inner consisting of a row of elongate elliptical cells 
provided with a few long cilia, and the outer of shorter colum- 
nar cells with numerous short cilia. Nematocysts are found 
in large numbers in the outer portion. The two portions are 
intricately folded, and in the living animal perform constant 
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Fig. 3. — Sera i-diagrama tic sketch of a fertile mesentery and associated 
structures. 

A. Part of mesentery showing the disposition of gonads and 

filament. 

B. Enlarged view of ciliated cells outside the gonads. 

C. Part of mesentery from a living Aefcinian. 

D. Portion of spermaries. 

E. Single cell of Spermaries with Spermatozoa. 

F. Single Spermatozoan. 

d. r row of ciliated cells forming part of mesenterial filament ; g., sperma- 
ries; m., mesentery; mb., longitudinal muscle of mesentery ; mj ., mesen- 
terial filament ; s., spermatozoa; sL, stoma. 


wriggling movements. Remains of small Crustacea are found 
in abundance in the gastro -vascular cavity. These apparently 
form the usual food of the Actinians in their natural environ- 
ment. A ciliate Protozoan ( Trichodina sp.) is found in large 
numbers in the gastro-vaseular cavity, and often swarming in 
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the cavities of the tentacles. They probably find their exit 
through the tentacular aperture. 

The following account of the habits of the Actinian is 
based on observations made in the laboratory of the Presidency 
College, Madras, in December, 1918 : — 

The bottom of a tall cylindrical jar was covered with soft 
mud obtained from the brackish- water area at Adyar to a height 
of about four inches. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a 
regular supply of brackish-water from the area, a mixture of 
equal volumes of sea- water and freshwater was used. Small 
burrows were made in the mud and the Actinians inserted in 
them up to half the length of their column. The animals under 
observation were sexually mature but were incomplete, mea- 
suring about four inches. They were easier to handle than 
the long complete individuals which could not be inserted into 
the burrows without injury to the column. Water in the jar 
was changed twice a week and the Actinians fed with plankton 
obtained by townets from the open sea. To prevent crowding 
only four individuals were kept at a time in the aquarium. 
Observations were only made during day time. 

On the second day the Actinians were found disengaged 
from their burrows and lying with their column parallel to the 
bottom. Three of them had their tentacles fully expanded and 
directed upwards while the fourth had them slightly contracted 
and directed sideways. The former appeared to be shorter 
than on the preceding day. On examining their burrows it 
was found that a small portion of the column of the animals 
was left behind. The upper half of the column was bulged out 
and translucent, and the cinclides were slightly dilated. The 
mesenteries and gonads were visible through the thin walls of 
the column. All the four specimens were then irritated by a 
needle and it was observed that in three of them the basal half 
of the tentacles bent over the oral disc which gradually sank 
down with simultaneous jerky contractions of the upper part 
of the column. The tentacles were then partially enclosed by 
the portion of the column which had risen up as a result of the 
contraction. But in the fourth individual the response was 
different. By a sudden contraction, the upper part of the 
column closed over a greater length of the partially contracted 
tentacles and was exceedingly bulged out. After some time 
this individual was found floating some distance below the 
surface of water, and in this condition it remained for several 
hours. On the third day, however, it had settled to the 
bottom with its tentacles partially expanded. 

The first set of four actinians was replaced by a fresh one. 
The burrows made in the mud were filled up and the animals 
were left undisturbed on a level surface for three days On 
the fourth day it was found that two of them had a small 
portion of the column buried in the mud, and the remaining 
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two sticking to the bottom by their basal disc. All the four 
were then gently dislodged from their position and laid with 
their column parallel to the bottom. Three days later one of 
them was partially buried while the others were found in a 
prone position. The oral disc including the tentacles was 
inclined towards the bottom in the former, and directed up- 
wards in the latter. On the sixth day two individuals were 
found in burrows excavated, apparently, by the action of the 
pedal disc. It was remarkable that nearly half the length 
of their column was found buried. In one of them the ten- 
tacles were contracted and partially enclosed by the upper 
part of the column, and in the other they were fully expanded. 
When gently disturbed the former withdrew itself completely 
in the burrow while the latter did not respond to the stimulus. 
The former was removed from its burrow and left in a prone 
position close to the burrow, and was found to have resumed 
its position in the burrow on the following clay. The fourth 
specimen which remained undisturbed in the prone condition 
was next placed in a deep burrow up to the base of the tentacles, 
but was found outside the burrow on the following clay. 

The results of the foregoing observations may be summed 
up as follow’s : — 

1. In incomplete individuals, i.e., in those in which the 
basal half of the column is lost in the burrow, a secondary 
pedal disc with an irregular outline is formed, 

2. The secondary pedal disc is used primarily as a bur- 
rowing organ and secondarily as an organ of locomotion. 

3. The Actinian undergoes autofcomy and rapid regenera- 
tion of the lost or injured parts. 

4. The tentacles and oral disc are subject to partial or 
more or less complete contraction. 

Further observations would have yielded interesting results, 
but unfortunately owing to my unavoidable absence from 
Madras for a considerable period they could not be continued. 
The Actinians were, however, left undisturbed for a period of 
over three months unfed and without changes of water. They 
were found living in an apparently healthy condition during 
this period. I am indebted to my teacher and friend Mr. R. 
Gopala Iyer for this information. This fact points to their 
great powers of resistance to adverse environmental conditions. 

It may be argued that my observations of the habits of 
the Actinians were made under conditions totally different 
from those in their natural surroundings, and do not therefore 
refer to their true behaviour. In the first instance I attempted 
to conduct the same series of experiments in an isolated spot 
of the brackish -water area visiting it twice a week to record 
my observations, but the shallower regions of the area where 
the animals were found in numbers were so frequently dug up 
by the local fishermen for worms that my attempts to obtain 
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correct observations in their natural surroundings had failed. 
I have, however, observed that the Actinians are much more 
sensitive to mechanical disturbances in their natural environ- 
ment than under laboratory conditions. The water used for 
the aquarium was probably more saline than that of the area 
itself, and may have, to some extent, influenced my results. 
I presume, however, that the Actinians behave more or less in 
the same way under natural conditions as well, 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to 
my professor, Eao Bahadur K. Ramunni Menon, who gave me 
every facility to work in the laboratory of the Presidency 
College. 




Article No. 35. 


A Study of a Disease of the Garden Peas (Pisum 
sativum) due to Sclerotium rolfsii. 

By Dr. H. Chatxdhtjri, Panjab University. 

In November, 1923 pea plants were grown for physiologi- 
cal experiments, and when these had grown to a height of 8" or 
10"', the lower leaves, in some cases, began to dry up, followed 
by the upper leaves and ultimately the whole plant. It was 
obviously not a case of wilting, for the leaves at the tips were 
affected last. In some cases, however, bacterial rot set in and 
killed the plants quickly. After the first sign of the disease 
became visible, it was not before three to four weeks that the 
plants were killed. In rare cases, however, plants wilted after 
the first visible signs of the disease. Careful examination of the 
aeriel parts failed to show any casual organism excepting bac* 
teria, which were present as a result of subsequent infection. 
The roots were also quite healthy, and it was only in the collars 
of the plants, where the tissues were drying up, that the fungal 
hyphae were found. Cultures from these mycelia were made 
in various media. In culture the fungus produced a silky my- 
celium which, coming in contact with the glass surface of the 
test tubes and petri dishes, produced innumerable round sclero- 
tia. The diameter of the sclerotium varied from 0.9 to 1.3 
mm. These sclerotia germinated at once without any period of 
rest, whenever the conditions were favourable. Single sclerotia 
in hanging drops of Coons 5 liquid or potato extract germinated 
readily and produced a mycelium and sclerotia The sclerotium 
is smooth and round and easily gets detached from the hyphae. 
Inside the host tissue no sclerotium was found. Search was 
made in the soil for the casual organism. On turning the soil 
loose cottony mycelia were seen, which with the drying up of the 
soil produced dark brown, almost black sclerotia abundantly. 
These were of the same size and in all repects the same as those 
developed from the culture of the hyphae found in the host 
tissue. The sclerotium when first formed is milky white, gra- 
dually turning brown, dark brown to black as it matures. The 
fungus grew well in a variety of media, viz. potato mush 
agar, purple lactose agar, glucose agar, potato extract agar and 
Coons 5 synthetic medium in agar. It also grew in liquid 
media, but not so readily. In the solid and as well as in the 
liquid media the fungus did not produce sclerotia when growing 
in the media, but only when growing away from it. In the 
culture tubes and petri. dishes sclerotia were produced, when 
the hyphae came in contact with the glass surfaces, as already 
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mentioned. Figures 1 (a and b ) shows the photograph of the 
two halves of. the petri dishes, where (a) with silky mycelium 
developed in Coons’ medium contains very few selerotia and (6) 
contains innumerable selerotia and no mycelium whatsoever. 

At the least chance of desiccation or starvation this fun- 
gus at once produced selerotia. Effect of desiccation was seen 
by simply turning the infected soil, when in a couple of days’ 
time innumerable selerotia appeared. Also when of two petri 
dish cultures, both growing quite vigorously, one was placed 
in a desiccator and the other in a similar vessel containing a 
quantity of water to keep the chamber moist, selerotia appeared 
in the former case very quickly, but their formation -was de- 
layed in the latter case for a long time, in fact not till the food 
material was almost exhausted or the staling products had pre- 
vented further growth. It may be mentioned here that this 
fungus is an acid producer, and it has been found, by growing it 



Fig. 1 (a and h.) 


in media of different hydrogen ion concentrations, that the 
growth-range is confined between P u 5 on the acid side and 
P u 7*8-8, on the alkaline side. The effect of starvation on 
sclerotium formation may be shown according to Claussen 
(Ztsch. f. Botn, 1912.) by growing the fungus in a small watch 
glass contained inside a bigger watch glass ; the former contain- 
ing Coons 5 synthetic medium in agar and the latter the same 
without asparagin and maltose. As long as the fungus was 
confined within the inner watch glass, it produced abundant 
mycelia, and when it grew out into the outer dish, it was 
starved and produced selerotia at once. 

Relation of selerotia formation to food material. — Investiga- 
tions were carried out with Coons 5 synthetic medium which 
consisted of asparagin, maltose, potassium-dihydrogen-phos- 
phate, and magnesium sulphate (Coons, (XJBL, Factors involved 
in growth and pycnidium formation of Plenodomus rufoma- 
culans. Jonrn, Agric. Res, v. 1916 ). In the experiments the 
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amount of asparagin and maltose has been controlled ; in some 
being reduced to half or one fourth and in other cases one or 
the other or both being omitted altogether. Thus when Coons' 
normal solution was diluted to half the strength, the spread, 
though the same for the same temperature, mycelia production 
and sclerotia formation were different ; less mycelium and fewer 
sclerotia were formed. When only asparagin was reduced to 
half, no appreciable difference either in the mycelium production 
or in the sclerotium formation was found ; but whenever maltose 
was reduced, there was a marked decrease in the production of 
mycelia as well as in the sclerotium formation, and with elimi- 
nation of maltose altogether no growth took place. The follow- 
ing shows the result in a tabulated form: — 


Medium 

Mycelium 

Sclerotium 

"Coons’ normal 

Coons’ -Jr normal 

Coons’ .(4 Asparg.) 

Coons’ (i Malt.) 

Coons’ (no Asparg.; 
Coons’ (no Malt.) 

Coons’ (no Asparg. no 
Malt.) 

good floccose mycelium 
less mycelium 
good mycelium 
scanty mycelium 
indifferent growth 

1 no growth 
| no growth 

1 ■ , ■ : 1 

innumerable sclerotia. 
fewer sclerotia 
i many sclerotia 
! few sclerotia 
a number of sclerotia 
no sclerotia 
no sclerotia 


Isolation of the fungus from the host. — A ready method was 
found in cutting the collar of the- infected plant, smearing 
it with alcohol and passing it quickly through the flame to get 
rid of any foreign organism sticking to the sides and then 
putting it in a sterilised Roux tube containing a small quantity 
of water, which was incubated at a suitable temperature. Ae- 
riel hyphae were seen to come, out of the host tissue usually on 
the third or fourth day, from which pure cultures were easily 
made. Sclerotia are formed by the rounding off of a number 
of hyphae together. A transverse section of a mature sclero- 
tium shows a distinct outer epidermal layer with hard black 
thickened cells and a central pseudo-parenchymatous portion. 
In culture the mycelium does not turn brown either at the edges 
or at the surface of the medium and no dark brown appendages 
are formed at the margin of the growth, as found by Butler 
(Diseases of plants) in Sclerotium oryzae , and no hollow cavity 
is formed in the sclerotium, as found in the Italian specimen 
of the same fungus. 

Nature of infection.— This fungus has been found to be 
a wound parasite. When plants were grown in an infected soil* 
only those plants that were scratched or bruised, preferably 
near the collar, got infected. In nature this may be due to 
insect bites, etc. 

Growth and temperature. — This fungus has a long range of 
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temperature for its growth. It grows at as low a temperature 
as 1042 0-, and does not cease growing till over 33°C. ; the 
growth at the two extreme temperatures, however, is very slow. 
Comparative study of growth in relation to temperature was 
made. Figure 2 shows the rate of spread of the fungus at 
different temperatures and also gives a satisfactory measure of 
growth in a medium of constant temperature and constant 
thickness (Chaudhuri. H., A study of the growth in culture of 
Verticillium alboatrum, Annals of Botany, CXLVIL). Maxi- 
mum spread of the fungus was between 22-24°CL with Coons’ 
synthetic medium in agar of 3 mm. thickness. 

The area of the “spread” of the fungus at different tem- 
peratures as plotted in the foregoing figure, has been taken as 
equal to the square of the diameter. 

Effect of darkness on scleroiium formation . — Plates of Coons’ 
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Fig. 2. 

normal solution in agar were inoculated in the centre ; some of 
the petri dishes were painted with a thick double coating of 
Sapolin black. The inoculated petri dishes were now placed on 
a table facing the window. The room temperature was between 
26-28 C. The plates were examined after four weeks and again 
after six weeks, but no difference could be found regarding 
either the number of sclerotia or the average weight of the 
solerotium produced. 

Thermal death point . — The bacterial method of finding the 
thermal death point was followed and it was found to be 57°CV 
The following shows the percentage of germination at different 
temperatures. 

30° to 45°C 100% . 47°. . . 100% . 51°. . . 80% . .W . . . .5% . 

50°C 05% . 48°. . . 100% . i 52°. . . 60% . : 56° 1% or nil. 

55°C 5% . 49°. . . 98% , | 53°. . . 40% . ; 57° and beyond 

: . i | this, nil. 

60°C 0%. 50°.. . 95% . 54°. . . 10% . 
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Fig. 3 shows the result graphically .* 



Fig. 3. 


Control . — It lias not been possible to investigate the immu- 
nity or partial resistance of different varieties of peas. As the 
organism remains in the soil in the sclerotial form, soil sterili- 
sation has been tried and found to be very successful. By 
subjecting the soil in pots to 30 lbs. steam pressure for 10 
minutes perfect sterilisation was obtained. 

Summary . — During the winter of 1923 pea plants grown m 
pots were found to be suffering from disease. The plants gra- 
dually dried from below upwards. The causal organism has been 
isolated both from the soil and the diseased plants tissues. 

Infection occurs through wounds only and specially through 
wounds in the collars. 

The fungus has been grown in various media. The P H 
value of these media ranged between 5 and 7*8. Below 5 it 
grew very little and above 7*8 it refused to grow. 

It has a very long temperature range of growth. Begin- 
ning at 10°C., it does not stop growing till 33°C. is exceeded. 
Optimum 22-24°. The effect of light on sclerotium formation 
has been studied. No appreciable difference was found by 
growing in darkness. A dry atmosphere was found to favour 
sclerotial formation. In the laboratory autoclaving the soil 
in pots at 30 lbs. pressure for 10 minutes secured perfect ster- 
ilsation. 
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Before concluding the author takes the opportunity of 
thanking Prof. S. C. Banerjee, M.A., b.sc., f.l.s., for thefacilities 
often him last summer for working in the Botanical laboratory 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, uhere the concluding 
portion of the work was done. 


Department of Botany, 
Punjab University, Lahore. 
Dec. 26, 1924. 


Article No. ?>6. 


Oedogonium Nagii, sp. nov. 

By H. Ohaudhijri, Ph.D. (Loud.), M.Sc. (Cal.), D.I.C., 
Department of Botany , The Panjab University . 

In January last some Zygnemas were collected from the 
ditches in the Hazuribag, Lahore. They were left in a wide- 
mouthed bottle in tap water. After some time the filaments 
died away, and later a few green specks appeared at the 
margin on the surface of the water. These were examined 
and found to be young Oedogonium filaments. They were 
placed attached to the sides of the glass in a jar containing 
earth decoction (20%) with Potassium nitrate (1%). They 
grew luxuriantly. The young filaments were attached at the 
base b}^ a brown cementing substance. From each attach- 
ment spot a cluster of filament? grew out (Fig. 1). Whenever 
these filaments were released from their attachment they did 
not float at all, but sank down to the bottom, where the.y 
grew, forming a flocculent mass. The apical part of each indivi- 
dual cell, as usual, is slightly wider than the basal, and 
sometimes quite tumid. The cells in the same filament are 
not alike. Sometimes individual cells become narrow and 
long (Fig. 2). The basal cells are generally rather large, tumid, 
elongated at the basal end and branched to form a rhizoid-like 
growth (Fig. 1). The protoplast, in which the chloroplasts 
are embedded, is disposed parie tally. The position of the 
nucleus is variable. Large numbers of starch grains are 
present, specially in the oogonia. In young cells the proto- 
plast are compact bodies, but just before a new cell is formed 
the nucleus divides, the protoplast loses its compact nature 
and the whole space becomes filled up with the loose proto- 
plast. The crook appears at the upper end of the cells and 
half of the protoplast is now drawn out into a new cell. 
When the filaments become older they lose their green colour. 
Starch grains become prominent, and they also finally dis- 
appear, and the plants die. Sometimes only the fertilised 
oospores may be seen attached at intervals between the 
empty vegetative cells. Those oogonia which are not ferti- 
lised, gradually degenerate like the old vegetative cells. 

Asexual Reproduction . — Zoospores may be formed by any 
vegetative cell. The protoplast contracts away from the cell- 
wall to form zoospore. The cell- wall splits transversely for 
some distance at the upper end of the cell and the new 
zoospore, enclosed in a hyaline veseicle, comes out. The 
zoospore is almost round, but slightly protruded at the colour- 
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less end, where it bears a circlet of small cilia. It is about 
12-13 /a long. After its liberation it moves about for half an 
hour' or less, spinning all the time. It then attaches itself by 
its colourless end. On germination, the fixed end of the cell 
branches off to produce a rhizoid-like holdfast (Figs. 3-9). The 
protoplast extends to the rhizoidal branches but the chloro- 
plasts do not. Sometimes the plants reproduce asexually just 
after germination, when they are unicellular (Fig. 9), by 
liberating the zoospore. Numerous zoospores are formed in 
the early stages, but when the filaments bear the sexual 
organs, generally no zoospores are formed. Only in exception- 
al cases the filaments produce zoospores simultaneously with 
the sexual organs. In the female filaments the formation of 
the zoospores can at once be made out, as the cells producing 
the zoospores become empty. 

Sexual Reproduction . — This new species belongs to the 
group of the dioecious nanandrous forms. The female fila- 
ments are slightly broader (16-18) and more elongated than the 
filaments producing the androgonidangia (14-15). but other- 
wise alike. They are of unlimited growth. The oogonium 
develops from any vegetative cell. The size of the oogonium 
various very much, from 44 x 40 /a to 80 x 60 p. There is no 
difference between the supporting cells, and the other cells 
of the filaments. The oogonia are ellipsoidal globose bodies. 
They occur at irregular intervals. The number of oogonia in a 
single filament is indefinite (Fig. 10). Sometimes there are 
one hundred or more oogonia in one filament. Just before 
the formation of the oogonium, the vegetative cell bulges out. 
The bulging out is not uniform, hence the filament inclines in 
one or another direction. The protoplast of each oogonium 
becomes rounded off to form the egg-cell. The oogonium 
at first is of very dense colour ; sometimes it is almost black. 
When mature it takes on a lighter shade and a portion at the 
top becomes clearer and forms the receptive spot (Fig. 16). 
The wail of the oogonium opens by means of a Sap just 
opposite the receptive spot (Fig, li). When the oogonium 
has formed the opening, masses of gelatinous matter protrude 
out through it. Methyl violet stained this jelly and the 
clearer spot beautifully. After an antherozoid has entered 
and fertilised the egg, it becomes filled up with starch grains, 
oil-drops, etc,, and takes on a reddish-brown or brownish 
colouration due to development of brown pigment. This pig- 
ment can be extracted by alcohol. 

The filaments producing the androgonidangia, as men- 
tioned before, are not of unlimited growth as the female fila- 
ments. Before the formation of the androgonidangia the 
filaments divide transversely and form short cells (Fig. 12). 
These constitute the androgonidangia (Fig. 13). The wall 
splitting transversely at the upper ends, a hyaline vescicle is 
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formed into which the solitary androgonidium passes (Fig. 14). 
The androgonidium in this species is the same as the anthe- 
ridium, as it splits and sets free the antherozoid without under- 
going any further divisions. The androgonidium after a little 
while comes out of the vescicle. It resembles in shape the 
zoospores (12-13/x) but is only a little smaller (10-1 1ft). It moves 
about and comes to rest at the side of the oogonial wall, 
where it attaches itself by its anterior end bearing the circlet 
of cilia (Fig. 15). Sometimes a number of these androgonidia 
come to rest on the same oogonium. No further growth 
takes place. The apical portion falls off like a lid by a circu- 
lar slit (Fig. 15a). The antherozoid is now liberated (Fig. 15b) 
and spinning on its axis makes its way through the pore. Some- 
times more than one antherozoid enters the oogonium. As the 
species has been found to deviate materially from all species 
described up to now it has been described as a new species, 
which 1 propose to name Oedogonium nagii , sp. nov.. in 
honour of my late teacher, Prof. J. C. Nag, of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. In conclusion the author acknowledges his 
indebetedness to Prof. S. P. Agharkar for kindly looking 
through the manuscript and helping him with the literature on 
the subject. 

Description. — Vegetative plants — long filamentous. Cells 
1 6/t X 18ft. Zoospores 12-1 3^ long. Dioecious nanandrous 
form. Female filaments same as vegetative plants. Oogonium 
44-80ft X 40-60ft. And rogon id an gi a — short thick filaments ; cells 
14-1 5ft Androgonidia 10- lift, opens by a lid liberating the 
antherozoids directly (8-10/x). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Oedogonlum Nagii, sp. nov. 

Fig. L A cluster of the young filaments attached by a 
brown cementing substance, x 540. 

Fig. 2. A single filament showing the difference in cells in 
the same filament, x 540, 

Figs. 3-8 Young plants with haustoria. X 540. 

Fig. 9. Liberation of zoospore by a unicellular plant , x 540. 

Fig. 10. A female filament bearing oogonia. x 240. 

Fig. 11. Mature oogonium with mucilage protruding through 
the pore, x 540. 

Fig. 12. Filament beginning to form a n drogon ida ngia. 
x 540. 

Fig. 13. Androgonidangia formed, x 540. 

Fig. 14. Liberation of the androgonidia into the hyaline ves- 
cicle. x 540. 

Fig. 15. Androgonidia attached to the surface of the oogo- 
nium. x 540. 

Fig. 16. Oogonium with two antherozoids inside, x 540. 






Article No. 37, 


The Subaerial Algae of Barkuda Island, in the Chilka 
Lake, Gan jam District, Madras Presidency. 

By Kali fad a Biswas, M.A., Government Research Scholar. 

At the invitation of the late Dr. N. Annandale, I paid a 
visit to Barkuda Island in the Ghilka Lake in the middle of 
March, 1924, with a view to studying the algal flora of the 
Chilka Lake. A few bottles containing valuable materials had 
already been sent by Dr. Annandale to Dr. P. Bruhl, the 
University Professor of Botany, during the course of the year 
1923. Dr. Bruhl was waiting for further material before setting 
to work, and it was in this connection that I gladly accepted 
the invitation of Dr. Annandale. with whom I spent a week in 
making a more or less thorough collection of the algae of the 
Chilka Lake and of Barkuda Island. This material is kept in 
the botanical laboratory of the University College of Science, 
Balliganj, Calcutta, to be gradually worked out by Dr. Bruhl 
and myself. 

The physiography of Barkuda Island and other details 
have already been published in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 257-319 under the title 
“ Introduction to the study of the fauna of an island in the 
Chilka Lake/ 5 by Dr. N. Annandale. In this paper is also 
given a list of the plants found on the island, compiled by 
V. Narayanswami and H. G. Carter of the Botanical Survey. 
This list is almost complete as regards phanerogamic plants, 
but not so with regard to the crvptogamic flora. Thus under 
the head of Bvrophytes no mention has been made of true 
mosses; but during the comparatively unfavourable season, 
during which I was there, I gathered at least one true moss. 
Algae and lichens are not mentioned in that list. The fungi 
found in a termite nest have been worked out by Dr. S. R. Bose, 
and the result was published in a short paper in the Records of 
Indian Museum, Vol. XXV, part II, pp. 253-258. A number of 
fungi, growing either as epiphytes or parasites on the leaves of 
many trees and shrubs of the island still remain to be worked 
out. 

The island of Barkuda is to a large extent a semi-desert 
with high temperature, strong sunlight and comparatively low 
rainfall, and with more or less barren, rocky, sandy and gravel- 
ly soil. As temperature, shade and sufficient moisture are the 
main factors which control the occurrence of the subaerial algae 
we can naturally not expect a good harvest of this form of al- 
gae on this island. Indeed, the subaerial algal flora of Barkuda" 
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island is much poorer in comparison with that of other parts 
of India, Yet, in spite of these unfavourable conditions there 
is an abundant growth of the algae in the Island on soil, on 
roofs and on walls. Thus the algae can conveniently he divid- 
ed Into four well-defined groups: namely, ft’? Soil algae. (2) 
Roof algae, (3) Wall algae. (4) Tree algae. 

As my visit lasted only a very short time, I was not able 
to observe the behaviour of these- algae throughout the year. 
Much, however, has been learnt in the laboratory regarding the 
mode of life of these algae from what is called t4 .Raw Cul- 
tured 5 

The most common alga that has been observed to grow on 
rocks, gravel and sandy pathways of the island is Scyfonema 
mirabile. The pustules or the spreading black or brownish - 
black masses of this cosmopolitan species is one of the most 
prominent features of the subaerial algae which will attract the 
notice of any algologist as soon as he sets his foot on the island . 
This species is variable both as regards its form and its colour 
according to its adaptation to different situations ; such as 
rocks, gravel, brick walls and stony and sandy soil. Generally, 
this species is found in three forms, namely : crustaceous, 
tangled and prostrate forms. The first form is found on rocks 
and stones; and the last two on walls and sandy and gravelly 
soil and pathways. The colour of the sheath is of different 
shades of brown, but chiefly blackish-brown, 

Associated with these algae are also sometimes found 
sparsely scattered superficial layers of Porphyrosiphon notariat i 
with its characteristic densely lamellose or fibrillose pink 
sheath. Closely adherent to the bottom layer of the filaments 
of S. mirabile are found two species of Phormidinm , namely, 
Phormidium fragile and Phormidium cor him. Near the mouth 
of a drain, on moist sandy soil were also found more or less 
pure growths of P. fragile and P. corium . In the dry season 
these layers of soil algae detach themselves in sheets along with 
a quantity of soil adhering to them. In this way these small 
sheets of dried soil are carried about the island by the wind, 
the algae passing through a period of drought in the hot 
weather. Rut with the advent of the rainy season they settle 
down in suitable places, when the hormogones come out of their 
sheaths, giving rise to a new generation and thus renewing 
their activities. The spongy and woolly texture of S. mirabile 
with its tough blackish -brown or deep brown sheath helps it to 
be carried about to different places, such as roofs, walls and 
soil, and makes it capable of adapting itself to different environ - 
mental factors. 

The luxuriant growth of Lyngbya calcifera with its 
grayish- blue colour is a very common sight on the walls and 
pillars of the bungalow in the Island. This alga is invariably 
present on the lime courses of the walls and pillars. Along 
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with this alga are also found interrupted black, velvety patches 
of 8 . mirabile gaining a foothold here and there. 

The wall algae of this island are sometimes composed ot 
three strata— viz. (1) a bottom stratum of Gloeocapsa aeruginosa 
(ii) a middle stratum of Gomphosphaeria aponina var. mur i . 
associated often with gelatinous mass of Inacte P™* 1 ?* * ' * 
and a top stratum of Lyngbya calcifera, The hrst t\vo 1 y 
form a sort of adhesive ground layer on the substratum 
Growth of the third superficial layer of L. calcifera . . 

The roof algae are composed of various forms of o. ni ^ a 
bile and Scytonema hofmanni f. On the more exposed smoo 
part of the roof the plant masses form a crust of hard g^nuiar 
structure. But near the exits of the rainwater drains t ey 
found to form brown pustules of a less deep hue with occasion 
ally stray filaments of Phormidium corium and Phormidi 

/,<8P Tree algae were not found by me during the part of the 
year I visited the island. But lichens were found to grow on 
the bark of Azadimchta indica and Anona aqmmosa with a 
green superficial powdery layer of Protococus forming a consti- 

On the foreshore occurs an abundance of dead masses of 
algae, mostly marine, such as Gladophora sp., Gracilana ccnfa- 
voides, Prasiola sp., a few species of Phaeophyceae and Rhodo 
phyceae, Diatoms, Lyngbya aestuani and others. 
branches of Pongamia glabra, which remain under water during 
high flood level in the rains are festooned with plants or 
Potamogeton pectinatv.s and filamentous algae. T]1 

The subaerial algae that I have found m Barkuda Island 
are ten in number and are mentioned in the following is 


Myxophyceae. 

Chroocoecaeeae* 

Gloeocapsa. 

(IV Gloeocapsa aeruginosa (Carmichael) Kuetzing. 
Kuetzing, Tab. Phyc., 1. PI 21 fig. 2; De Toni SyUg. alg. 
Myx. p. 55 ; Rab.. PI. Eur. Alg. II, p. 39 ; Cooke, Bnt. Fresh. 
Alg. p 207, Tab LXXXIV, fig 2; Hansg., Prodr H, p. 153; 
Haematococcus aeruyinosus Hass., Freslnv p. 333, n. 1A t. h , 
fig. 3 ; Biswas, Kalipada, Flora of the Salt Lakes, Bengal, 
PI. VI. fig. 1 (in the press). 


Gomphosphaeria. 

(2) Gomphosphaeria aponina Kuetzing, var. muealis, 


var. nova. 
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Strafco mioroscopico, bruneo vel braneo-caeruleo, iionum- 
quam aeruglneo, saepe expallescente, solido: tegumentis 
bruneis.subcrassis, plus minusve sublamellosis ; eellulis el&vatis, 
oblongis vel elliptioia vel cuneatis raro globosis vel lunntis, 
10-14 p longis, 6*8 p lafcis, .non pedicellatis, dichotomic© 
divisis, 2-32 vel etiam pluribus in familias globosas vel sub- 
globosas, 15-50 p latas consociatis ; coiitenfcu granulate aeru- 
gineo-viridi vel pallid e caeruleo-viridL Habitat ad muros in 
insula Berkuda. 

Colonies oval, spherical or ellipsoid, mucous, solid, 15-50 y 
in diameter, brown, brownish-blue, or blue-green, becoming 
pale; sheath brown, rather thick, somewhat lamellose; indivi- 
dual sheath rare, when present brown, cells club shaped, pear 
shaped, oblong-oval or elliptical, rarely globose or lunate, 
10-14 ju, long, 6-8 y broad, without any stalk . rarely surrounded 
by an individual sheath ; families consisting of 2-82 cells or 
more, often associated together; cell-contents coarsely gran- 
ular, deep bluish-green. 

On the walls of the Bungalow' of Barkuda Island in the 
Chilka Lake. See PL I, fig. 1 (a-c) 

This alga has so far been reported to occur in fresh water, 
mostly as a plankton alga. But this new variety with its 
characteristic brown sheath and non pedicellate cells, varies in 
dimension from typical specimens both as regards the dimen- 
sions of its individual ceil as well as that of the colonies. 
This alga, mixed with the gelatinous sheath of Inactis pnlvhiata 
and sometimes Phormidium fragile } forms a sort of adhesive 
layer on the wall, often associated with Lyngbya calafero. 


Osciiiatoriaceae . 

Phormidium. 

(3) Phormidium fragile (Meneghiai) 'Gotaont* 

Gomont. Monogr. Oscill., p. 183. PL 4, fig. 13-15 ; l)e Toni 
Syll Algar. Myx. p. 220 ; Tilden, Minnesota Algae, pp. 91, 93, 
PL IV, fig. 52-53 1 

Plant-mass mucous, more or less lamellose with the fila- 
ments lying side by side, pale blue-green or yellowish green ; 
filaments long, tenuous with the filaments of Ph. corimn, 
sheaths gelatinous, fibrous, diffluent into mucus, hyaline, not 
becoming blue with chlorozine iodine; trichomes 1 *2-2*5 'y in 
diameter, more or less flexous or somewhat parallel to one 
another, constricted at the joints; apex of trichome slightly 
tapering, apical cell subacute! y conical, calvptra none; cells 
subquadrate or shorter than long 1-2 y (1 *2-2*3 y) in length, 
cell contents almost homogeneous, see PL I, fisr. 2 (a~c). Hah, 
on sandy moist soil, Barkuda Island, 
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(4) Phormidium corium (Agardh), Gomont, 

Gomont, Monogr. Oseill., p. 192, PL 5, figs. 1, 2 ; De Toni, 
Syll. Alg, p. 235; Tilden, Minnesota Algae, p, 101, PL IV, 
fig. 71-72; Lyngbya corium (A g) Cooke, Brit. Freshw. algae* 
p. 261, t. 6 II. fig. 2; Hansg. Prodr. II, p. 100; Oscillaria 
corium Ag. ; Hass. Brit. Freshw. Alg. p. 252 ; Hypheolhrix 
rufescens Rab., FL eur. Agl. II. p. 87 ; Phormidium Boryanum 
forma b. flex u os a, Rab. FL eur. Alg. II, p. 116. 

Plant mass expanding, membranceous, thin, blue-green ; 
filaments long, strongly flexous. entangled with the filaments 
of Phormidium fragile ; sheaths thin, hyaline, papery ; tri- 
chomes. 3-5 ft in width, straight, shortly tapering, not capitate ; 
obtusely conical or rounded ; calyptra none ; transverse walls 
not granulated ; cells equal or twice as long as broad, about 
3-8 /x in length; cell contents granular, blue-green. 

Hab. on sandy moist soil, Barkuda Island. See PL I 
fig. 3 (a-d). 

Lyngbya. 

(5) Lyngbya caloifera Briihl et Biswas, Journal of the 
Department of Science. Calcutta University, Vol. V, Commen- 
tationes Algologieae II, Algae Epiphyticae Epiphloiae Indicae 
or Indian Bark Algae by Paul Briihl and Kali pad a Biswas, 
1923, p. 12, P3. IV, fig. 15, (a-/). 

This alga is very common on walls and pillars along the 
lime-courses and other plastered portions of the bungalow in 
the Barkuda Island. But owing to its thick encrustation of 
Calcium carbonate on the thick sheath, it sometimes simulates 
false branching. The mode of its growth and the morphologi- 
cal feature of this species are still under investigation. 

Porphyrosiphon . 

(6) Porphyrosiphon Notarisii (Mewgh) Kuetzing. 

Tab. Phyc., Vol. II ; p 7, PL 27, fig. 1-4, 1850-1852; 

Tcytonema in scum, zeller, in Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, paras. II, p. 182, 1873*; Gom. Monogr., p. 331, t. xii, 
f. 1-2, 1892; De Toni, Syllg. Alg. Vol. V. Myxo. p. 314, 1907; 
Tilden, Minnesota Algae, p. 133, PL V. fig. 55, 1910; Jounr. 
of the Dept, of Science, Calcutta University, Vol. V, * £ Indian 
Bark Algae;” by Paul Briihl and K. Biswas, p. 13, PL IV, 
fig. 16, (a-c), 1923. , > ^ ' 

It is commonly mixed up with Tcytonema mirabile and 
gives a reddish colour to the plant-mass formed mostly of 
T. mirabile , 

Inactis. 

(7) Inactis fulvinata Kuetzing. 

De Toni. SylL Alg. Myx. p. 350 ; Tilden, Minnesota. Alg, 
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pp. 146, 147, PL VI, fig. 11*13; Kuefczing, Tab. Phyc. L ; p. 44, 
Tab. 77, fig, III, Schizotherix pulvinaia Gom. Monogr. p. 298 ; 
Kuetz. 3 Tab. Phyc. II. p. 25, t. 83. fig. II, Rab, Flora Euro. 
Alg. II, p. 223,. * Inomeria Roemeriana Kuetz. sp, p. 343 ; Tab, 
Phyc II, p. 25 & 83, fig. 1. 

Plant mass crustaceans, associated with Gompkosphaeria 
aponina var. muralis , and Lyngbyz calcifera , uneven, encrusted 
with Calcium carbonate, blue-green, zonafce within; filaments 
long, rigid, fiexous, coalesced or closely agglutinated with one 
another, moderately branched ; false branches adpressed, rare 
ly bifurcating, about 4-10 /x. in width; sheaths papery, taper- 
log into a somewhat pointed apex; triehomes 1-2 /x. in dia- 
meter, constricted at the joints, many within the sheath, 
sheath more or less finely fibrose ; tran verse walls distinct ; 
cells twice, sometimes thrice as long as wide, about 4-8 p. 
in length ; contents finely granular, blue -green. 

On walls along the lime-courses associated with L. eafei- 
fera. See PL I, fig. 4 (a~d). 

Microcoleus. 

(8) Microcoleus paludosus (Kuetzing) Goman t. 

De Toni, Syll. Alg. Myx. p. 376: Tiideo, Minnesota Algae, 
pp. 58,158; Journal of the department of Science, Vol. VII. 
“Road slimes of Calcutta ? 5 bv K. P. Biswas, 1925. p. 6, PL 
VII, fig. 17 (a-d). 

This alga is found to occur in single filaments among the 
wall algae of Barkuda Island. 

Scy tonemataceae . 

(9) Scytonema Hofmanni (?) Agardh. 

De Toni. Syll. Alg. Myxo p. 513 ; Tiiden, Minnesota 
Algae, pp 212. 216. 

(10) Scytonema mirabile (Dillwyn) Bornet. 

De Toni. Syll. Alg. Myx, p. 517; Tiiden, Minnesota 
Algae, pp. 212, 222-224; BriihL P. and Biswas K. Indian 
Bark Algae, in the Journal of the Department of Science, 
Calcutta University, 1923, pp. 14-15, PL V. fig. 18 (a)-(6) ; Bis- 
was K. P., Road Slimes of Calcutta, Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Science, 1926, p. 8, PL III, fig. 19 

Growing everywhere in Barkuda Island. 


My thanks are due to the late Dr. N. Annandaie for his help 
and for giving me full facility for collecting algae from Bar- 
kuda Island and from the Chilka Lake. I am also especially 
indebted to Dr. P. Bruhl, the University Professor of Botany, 
for his guidance in preparing this paper. 

15th March , 1925 * 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 

Plate 15 . 

Fig. 1. Gomphosphaeria apontna var. muralis var nova. 

(a) Colonies attached to one another ; x 250. 

(b) Separate Colonies with different kinds of Cells : 

X 350. 

(c) Separate larger colonies ; x 400. 

Fig. 2. Phormidium fragile. 

(a) plant mass; x 50. 

(b) filaments attached to the soil particles; x 500. 

(c) Parts of filaments with articulation ; x 750. 

Fig. 3. Phormidium oorium. 

(a) filaments and empty sheaths attached to the soil 
particles; x 500. 

(5) parts of filaments showing the trie homes ; x 600. 

(c) parts of filaments with trichomes ; x 850. 

(d) part of a trichome ; x 850. 

Fig. 4. Inactis pulvinata. 

(a) plant mass ; X 400. 

(h) parts of filaments with trichomes ; x 500. 

(c) part of the empty sheath of a filament; x 300. 

(d) part of a trichome; x 800. 




Akticle No. 38. 


Liesegang, Rings. 

By D. Namasivayam. 

(Read before the Indian Science Congress, 1923.) 


One of the striking chapters in any book on “Colloids ” 
is the one dealing with the formation of stratified precipitates 
in gels— commonly called Liesegang Rings. This is interesting 
also from the geologist’s point of view, as the beautiful stratified 
coloration in agate and other rocks is believed to be an instance 
of Liesegang Rings in Nature’s Laboratory. 

Summary of my experiments with agar-agar gel in Capillary - 
tubes. — A gar-agar was cut up, washed and soaked for two hours 
and dispersed over a water bath for two hours. At the labora- 
tory temperature of 25°-27°, 3% agar-agar sol worked very 
satisfactorily. A few drops of saturated copper sulphate solu- 
tion were added to the agar-agar sol and stirred up. 

Capillary tubes (open at both ends) filled with the mixture 
were placed immersed in dilute ammonia solution. The follow- 
ing figure (Fig. 1) indicates the result obtained. 

Alternate pale- green and dark 

blue stratification occurred. It was 

noted in every case that the central 
band (i.e. } the band in the middle of 
the tube) was a pale-green one. Of 
course it is obvious that the bands would be sym- 
metrically placed about the centre, but it is not 
quite so obvious why the central band should always 
be a green one in as much as the symmetry could be 
obtained even with a central dark band. 

Tubes of the following form (Fig. 2) were used to 
get the effect of diffusion of ammonia through one 
end only in a capillary. It was noticed that a sharp 
boundary was formed at the bottom of each dark 
band. I also observed that in capillaries the strata 
formed were much broader' than those obtained in 
test tubes. 

Summary of my experiments with gelatin film on 
glass plates . — I then tried silver chromate rings in 
gelatin on glass plates. The brand of gelatin used 
required swelling for 2-3 hours and heating on a 
water bath for 3 hours and an addition of a few 
crystals of citric acid before any formation of rings 
could be obtained: 20% gel worked best at a 
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laboratory temperature of 28° -30° C. During the formation 
of rings i" always noticed an outer edge of one or two colourless 
rings which became coloured in course of time while a further 
similar colourless stratification developed at the outer edge. 
The gelatin film on glass left standing for some months showed 
by reflected light concentric bands of coloration, each band rang- 
ing over a number of stratification : the central band was green, 
successive ones being yellow, white, blue and red. 

Attempts at an explanation of the phenomenon. — Various 
views have been expressed as to the mechanism of the forma- 
tion of these rings or stratification. But none of these is 
accepted as tenable : the real cause of this phenomenon is yet 
unknown. Many of these explanations do not take into 
consideration the part played by the gel. The two views that 
are noticed in text books are (1) a super-saturation theory and 
(2) an adsorption theory. From among the many views pre- 
viously expressed, I shall quote only two — (1) Fischer and 
Melau'ghlin (Koll. Z. 1922, 30, 13-16) believe that true semi- 
permeable media are solvated and when they become less 
solvated holes appear through which the dissolved substance 
can diffuse and go to form the ring ; (2) Bradford thinks that 
attractive forces brought into play by adsorption are the cause. 

It appears to me that the ring formation is essentially 
brought about by the movements of the charged colloid parti- 
cles. It is probable that owing to preferential adsorption a 
front of one kind of charged particles may be maintained dur- 
ing the diffusion of the reacting liquid. Or it is not unlikely 
that such a front may result from the difference in the diffusion 
rates of the ions of the reactant. This will push the similarly 
charged particles of the gel forward and crowd them to a point 
at which they get precipitated and form a ring with which the 
diffusing fluid subsequently reacts and produces a ring of 
precipitate. 

Experiments to test the validity of this view with the help 
of electric and magnetic fields were begun, but for want of 
sufficiently strong fields further study has been suspended. 

Summary of my experiments with agar-agar gel in test tubes . — 
I may perhaps give here an account of the results obtained 
with agar-agar in test tubes. A number of combinations of 
reactants were tried. Only the following pairs of reactants 
gave rings : Ammonia and copper sulphate, ammonia and cop- 
per nitrate, sodium sulphide and copper sulphate, ammonium 
dichromate and lead acetate, sodium carbonate and lead 
acetate, ammonium carbonate and lead acetate. In each case 
the second mentioned reactant was mixed with the gel. It 
must be noted that when the experiments were carried out 
vice versa no rings were obtained. I show below the photo- 
graph obtained in this connection. The central test tube 
represents the ammonia copper sulphate rings ; the one on the 
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left represents ammonia-cupric nitrate-rings ; and that on the 
right sodium hydroxide-ammonium chloride copper sulphate- 
rings. I also observed that ammonia diffusing through the gel 


containing sodium chloride and copper sulphate gave line 
vanishing rings. 

I wish to thank very sincerely Professor W. Erlam Smith 
for valuable suggestions during the course of my work. 




Article No. 39, 


The Earth’s Electric Field and the Vertical Potential 

Gradient. 


By Satyendra Bay, M.Sc., BA., Lecturer in Physics , 


The curve giving the variation of the electric potential 
gradient with height above the earth’s surface, taken from 
Graetz’s Handbuch 

der Elektrizitat und — ~ r" i 

Magnetismus, 


des 
Voi 

turned round so that y I 

the axes of .r and y 1 \ ' , .. * 

are • inter-changed, *| v fo.- ' 

strongly suggests an . ■ 4 ' ■ 

exponential j curve. | ' , V- 

The potential of the • * 

earth’s electric field | - . 

certainly falls much » | 

more rapidly with j \ *| ; 

height than would be ■ 40 “ \ ’ ' * "' w ' ■ • y 

expected with a radial ’ • -- - 

field. With the radial V . . ' 

field the potential 20 - 

gradient at 7 km ; * , ■ 

height would practi- ^ - 

cally be the same as " * -~~y* . 

at the earth’s surface t— j- g f i ~“ s t F“#»| 

and the graph should /' ‘ • ^ .:'j 7 

be a straight line I . . - A--: _ 

parallel to the x axis 

Also in the diurnal variation of the potential gradient two 
interesting facts have been discovered from observations, viz., (1) 
that the variation follows very nearly the variation of the 
atmospheric pressure, and (2) that it also follows the variation 
of the atmospheric “ pollution/’ (See an interesting article by 
Dr. C. Chree in the Meteorological Magazine, 1921. Also Chree 
and Watson on Atmospheric Pollution and Potential Gradient at 
Kew Observatory. P.R.S., 105, p. 311, 1924.) 

Elster and Geitel postulate a continuous flow of negative 
ions from within the earth’s surface to meet and neutralise 
continuous flow from air of positive ions so as to keep the earth’s 
surface at the same potential. The parallel variation of the 
atmospheric pressure and the potential gradient then explained 
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as being caused by a variation of the outward flow of the ions 
from under the earth’s surface on account of the variation of the 
atmospheric pressure. The change in the potential gradient 
according to the second law. viz., with change in the amount of 
atmospheric “ pollution ” has, however, not yet been directly 
connected with the first variation. 

Now in an atmosphere which is at rest and at the same tem- 
perature throughout, the pressure varies with height according 
to the law 

h 

(1} 


*v 


-V e 
r 0 


where p 0 is the pressure at the earth’s surface and k connects the 
pressure with density 7 of the atmosphere through the relation 

p~kp. 

We can therefore write 

h 


= p e 
r o 


( 2 ) 


which is an exponential law. 

From relation (2) it follows at once that the density gradi- 
ent g = will change with height above the earth’s surface 
according to another exponential law 

Ji 

h =c v {3) 

If, therefore, we could assume the potential to be propor- 
tional to the density of air smoke and water particles in the 
atmosphere, the variation of the potential gradient with pressure 
as well as <£ pollution 55 could be attributed to an identical cause. 

If we made this assumption an atmosphere at rest and at 
uniform temperature and having its pressure and density varying 
according to equations (1) and (2), would have its potential vary 
with height according to the relation 

h 

"k 


F, = V e~ 

h o 


(4) 


( 5 ) 


and its potential gradient according to a similar relation 

~~G,=G e~*. 
dh h ° 

In the table given below the values of 0 or from 

dh 

Schweidler and Kohlrausch is given for different values of Ji in 
column 2, In column 3 the values of y are obtained from the 
ecination?/=50e— 3771 by putting G* 0 = 50 and l/jfc=0‘37. Seeing 
that Schweidler and Kohlrausch J s curve is built up of averages 
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and that the atmosphere is neither at rest nor at uniform tem- 
perature the agreement is exceedingly good. In fact in the curve 
given by Schweidler and Kohlrauseh the portion between 0 and 
1*5 km is given in dotted lines as the curve in this region is un- 
certain. Another exponential curve falling more rapidly with 
height so as practically to come to zero value at 1 km would re- 
move the discrepancy near the surface given by the values of y 
in the 3rd column. Columns 4 and 5 are obtained from two such 
exponential formulae, viz., ?y, = 40* 4e“' 3363/1 and -59'6e~ 3 ’ 75 ^* 
Column 6 gives us O' = + y. 2 and column 7 gives the difference 

Q-GS In the fig. the dotted curve is obtained by the super- 
position of the curves y ( = 40*4e“"‘ 3363/ * and y z = 59*6e"~ 3 ‘ 76 ^* 
An examination of Schweidler and Kohlrauseh’ s curve will show 
the difference in column 7 is quite within the limits of experi- 
mental errors. 


h 

G or 
dV/dh 

y 

yt 

y« . 

G' 

G-G' 

0*00 

100*00 

50*00 

40*40 

59*60 

100*00 

0*00 

0*25 

71*52 


37*14 

23*27 

60*41 

11*11 

0*50 

50*25 

41*60 

34*15 

9*11 

43*26 

6*99 

0*75 

35*00 

. . 

31*39 

3*57 

34*96 

0*04 

1*00 

30*15 

30*5 

28*86 

1*41 

30*27 

—0*12 

1*25 

26*67 


26*53 

0*56 

27*09 

-0*42 

1*50 

25*05 

28*7 

24*39 

0*22 

24*61 

0*44 

1*75 

22*93 


22*41 

0*08 

22*49 

0*44 

2*00 

21*61 

23*8 

20*61 

0*03 

20*64 

0*97 

3*00 

16*22 

16*5 

14*73 

, , 

14*73 

1*49 

4*00 

11*62 

11*4 

10*52 

. ... 

10*52 

1*10 

5*00 

8*08 

7*8 

7*51 


7*51 

0*57 

6*00 

5*75 

5*4. 

5*37 

« * 

5*37 

0*38 

6*50 

5*00 


4*54 

.• V 

4*54 

0*46 


The vertical potential gradient may then be looked upon as 
due to a pollution effect of coarser particles of suspended dust 
smoke and water near the earth’s surface, together with another 
effect due to lighter “ ions ” in the earth’s atmosphere, both the 
coarser particles and the lighter ions settling down under gravity 
according to equations of the form (2). The dipole 1 field caused 
by the earth’s rotation would only produce a drift of the coarser 
particles and the lighter ions in the direction of the force and in 
opposite senses according to the sign of the charge on the parti- 
cles and ions. Elster and Geitel’s hypothesis may here be 
invoked for the flow of ions through the body of the earth.. 

That matter particles have an intrinsic electric density, as 
assumed here, is more than probable. That Helmholtz’s theory 
of cataphoresis fails if this density is assumed to be zero has been 
pointed out by the author 2 and L. St. C. Broughall in Phil. Mag. 


1 See “ A Not© on Reeves's Experiment ” by Satyendra Ray in the 
Geographical Journal October, 1922. 

2 Tiber eine Quantenbeziehung in der Maxwellschen Lichttheorie, 
Zeit. f. Phys. 1921, VIII p. 144. 
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XL1 p. 872 has proved mathematically that atoms are not 
neutral. 

15 th November , 1924. 


1. Replies to criticisms at the Science Congress, Benares . 

Another point of view from which we may regard the earth's 
electric field is given by Foissen’s equation which for a radial 
field reduces to the form 



As ~ is experimentally equal to 40*4 e h 4- 59*6 e 
ah 


dT V 

dW 


= 40*4 x *3363 c 


*3363 h ~ — 3*75 h 

+ 59*6 x 3*vo e 


which is the equation of two atmospheres, one of heavier parti- 
cles suspended in air and the other of lighter gas molecules 
settling down under gravity. 

Sir J. J. Thomson in <f The Electron in Chemistry gives us 
the value of the nuclear charge necessary to keep in stable 
equilibrium n electrons in the following table : — 


n .. 1 2 3 4 6 8 12 20 

E *75 1*58 2*44 4*8 7*6 13 30 

Dift .. -1*00 -1*25 -1*42 -1*56 -1*2 -0*4 4-1 +10 


It will be seen none of the atoms need be strictly neutral 
and the electric density as determined from Poisseirs equation 
being found to vary with height in exactly the same manner as 
the mass density in the atmosphere varies according to the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases may be taken as proof of the molecules 
of air being intrinsically charged. 

In the above an average value of k has been found for the 
coarser particles and the air molecules. If the value of k for each 
constituent of air, as well as of the atmospheric pollution be 
taken with their proper signs, an even closer fit with the experi- 


mental values of 


dV 

dh 


than that exhibited here may be obtained- 


Thanks of the author are due to the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Benares Hindu University for the lantern slide 
reproduced above. 


14th January , 1926. 
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1 Microscopic Study of the Old Copper Slags at 
Amba Mata and Kumbaria, Danta State, 

N. Gujarat, India. 

By H. L. Chhibber, M.Sc., Asstt. Professor of 
Geology , Benares Hindu University and Rangoon University. 

(Communicated by Dr. S. L. Hora.) 

I. Introduction. 

During the geological survey of the northern part of Danta 
State 1 2 abundant slag-heaps were discovered at Amba Mata and 
Kumbaria. Amba Mata (24° 20' N. Lat. and 72° 54' E. long.) 
is about 14 miles from the Abu Road Railway station on the 
B.B. and C. I. Ry. and is a noted place of pilgrimage. Ex- 
tensive slag-heaps are to be seen round the town on all sides. The 
town itself, it appears, is built on the slag-heaps, because wherever 
ground is dug for building purposes, slag is exposed in large 
quantities. Kumbaria (24° 19' N. Lat. and 72° 55' East Long.) 
lies to the south of Amba Mata at a distance of about 2 miles, 
and there also the slag is very widespread. The slag is evidently 
copper slag as undoubted pieces of associated native copper, 
copper-matte and its green carbonate are to be seen in it. 

The two places (shown on the accompanying sketch map, 
Plate 3) mark two metallurgical centres where copper was ex- 
tracted in very large quantities in the past, as may be conjectured 
from the amount of slag and the debris-heaps found in the vicinity. 

There is no means of telling the exact date of these opera- 
tions. The inhabitants of the place are aware of the significance 
of the slag, which they call 6 katehra J in their own vernacular, but 
they have no idea as to when the extraction of copper ivas 
carried out. The Jain temple at Kumbaria is more than 600 
years old. Even the famous temple at Amba Mata, from which 
the town derives its name, and which is believed to be very old, 
stands on these slag-heaps. The industry, therefore, dates back 
to ancient times, and the extraction of copper has for long entirely 
-ceased. Ball in his paper 3 shows that the Seraks (Aryan Brahmins) 


1 Read at the Indian Science Congress, Benares, 1925, Vide Abstract 
of Papers, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

2 K. K. Mathur and H. L. Chhibber : The Geology and Mineral Re- 
sources of the Northern part of Danta State, Mahikantha Agency, N. 
Gujrat. 

Report XII. Indian Science Congres, Benares, January, 1925. 

3 Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal , June, I860, p. 170. 
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worked the copper deposits of Singhbhum and the furnaces 
there have been assigned a minimum age of 700 years and the 
same author believes that they might be still older. This agrees 
more or less with the age of the Jain temple at Kmnbaria. It 
is very likely that the people who were engaged in these 
mining and metallurgical pursuits were also the architects of the 
temples at Amba Mata and Kumbaria. 

All the ore used by the ancients was mined from the copper- 
deposit towards the north of the town of Amba Mata, the out- 
crop of which is shown on the sketch ■ map accompanying the 
paper on the Metamorphic Rocks and Minerals of the copper- 
deposit near Amba Mata 55 by the present miter. 1 It is men- 
tioned in the paper cited above 2 that there is a- hopeful prospect 
of renewing the activity of the ancients. From the shallow pits 
seen in the area, it appears that they have not worked very far 
below the surface. Probably they were obstructed by water for 
which they had no pumping arrangements and they mostly 
worked the low-grade minerals of the oxidized zone. They 
could afford to do so because the small quantity of copper 
produced provided sufficient for their maintenance as living was 
very cheap in those days and their wants were few. Moreover, 
excepting their own labour they had not to make any kind of 
investment on installation of plant, machinery, etc. It will be 
well to quote the words of Rauerman, 3 used in connection with 
the ancient copper-deposits of Aden: “There are no inscrip- 
tions or any other guide to the probable date of these workings ; 
but it is evident from the extraordinary poor character of the 
ore, that they must belong to a very early period, when metals 
w'ere of nearly uniform value, owing to the production being 
confined to a few localities. Judging by the present conditions 
of mining economy it may be fairly said that no such deposits 
could possibly be worked now, unless the value of copper was to 
be raised to several times that of gold/ 5 

II. Megascopic Characters of the Slag, 

< The colour of the slag varies from light grey to iron black. 
It is very compact, fine -textured and breaks with conchoids! 
fracture. Its hardness is 5*5, as with some pressure it can 
scratch ail apatite crystal; and the average specific gravity is 
3’50. . The lustre varies from sub-metallic to resinous. On the 
addition of dilute as well as concentrated hydrochloric acid it 
gelatinises with slight evolution of H 2 S. pointing to the presence 
of a little free ferrous sulphide. 


1 To be published shortly in India, 

2 Matthur and Chhibber. op. cit. 

3 Quart, Jour . Geol. Socjv ol. XXV, pt, I, 1869, p. 17. 
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III. Microscopic Characters op the Slag. 

The grain as seen in the different micro-slices is variable. 
Glass is frequently present in most of the sections but a few are 
almost wholly crystalline. But no section is wholly composed 
of glass, showing that the very composition of the basic material 
tends towards crystallisation, however rapidly it cools, a pheno- 
menon commonly observed in basic igneous rocks. The thin 
section D/322 1 (see fig. 1) is seen to contain phenocrysts of 
olivine and spinel. Olivine is colourless with high relief, marked 
cleavage cracks and inclusions of magnetite. It occurs in 
squarish or elongated prismatic sections or in aggregated groups 
while some of the crystals show quite characteristic outlines 
with acute terminations, as illustrated in figure 2. It shows 
high interference colours, bright green, pink and blue of the 
second order with straight extinction. It does not differ, there- 
fore, from the normal olivine of basic igneous rocks. Spinel 
varies from a grass-green colour with a bluish tint to colourless. 
The colour is due to the presence of copper and the variety is 
chlorospinel. It has no good cleavage but it is traversed by 
irregular cracks. It occurs in octahedral, rounded or sub- 
angular sections. The index of refraction is very high as shown 
by the high relief of the mineral. It is isotropic. These two 
minerals are embedded in a pale yellow glassy base in which 
magnetite and ilmenite (?) are scattered about both in regular 
crystals and in skeletal, dendritic, and rod-like forms, as shown 
in fig. 3. These crystallites of magnetite are arranged in peculiar 
groups. Some sections show' an interesting growth of arbor- 
escent crystallites of magnetite and olivine from a central rod- 
like nucleus of magnetite, which was the earliest mineral to 
separate. 

Another section D/321 show's phenocrysts of diopside, 
olivine, spinel and some pseudomorphs. Diopside is colourless 
with a pale yellow tinge. It shows a good prismatic cleavage 
but a few sections show octagonal idiomorphic outlines with a 
double cleavage crossing at angles of 87° and 93°. It encloses 
in places, wholly or partially, crystals of olivine thus simulating 
the poecilitie structure of basic igneous rocks. It contains 
many inclusions of magnetite. It shows strong birefringence 
with an extinction angle varying from 37° to 47°. It appears 
that some of the sections are of diopside and others of augite. 
The olivine in this rock show r s idiomorphic outlines with acute 
terminations and a tendency to zoning and secondary out- 
growth. The crystal was at first rectangular ; round the original 
rectangle secondary outgrowth has taken place and the terminal 


1 The numbers given in this paper are those borne by the specimens 
and the micro -sections in the Geological Museum, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, 
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planes have developed as shown in fig. 4. Crystals of olivine 
are mutually interpenetrant one with another or with augite 
showing that crystallisation was arrested on account of rapid 
cooling and therefore the crystals could not release themselves 
from one another. Some of the sections show simple t winning 
and parallel growth. Besides these minerals there are irregular 
pieces of grayish material round which numerous minute crystals 
of olivine have sprung up. The white opaque material as seen 
in reflected light appears to be secondary leuecxene resulting 
from the decomposition of ilmenite. This view is supported by 
the presence of iron-ores in the interior of the pseudomorphs. 

In the slide D 325 skeletal, feathery and swallow -tailed 
crystals of olivine of various shapes are to be seen, as depicted 
in fig. 5. In most cases the border is clear and the interior filled 
with glass. This shows that the crystallisation began on the 
surface but it could not be completed on account of very rapid 
cooling, so the interior was filled with glass. Spinel encloses 
small and large inclusions of olivine, therefore, the interior of the 
crystals appears doubly refracting. 

The section D 329 shows phenocrvsts of olivine, diopside 
and spinel. But in addition to these, which have been noticed 
before, a colourless mineral is present which occurs .in tabular, 
octagonal or rounded sections, has a marked relief, distinct 
cleavage and encloses eukedral inclusions of olivine. It shows 
low birefringence, viz., grey colours of the first order. There is 
also a tendency towards cruciform twinning. It is uniaxial. 
All these characters suggest that the mineral is melilite, Das • 
Gupta 1 has observed this mineral in the slag from Kulti and by 
comparison has drawn the conclusion that Fouque also was 
dealing with melilite in the blast furnace slag from St. Xa zaire. 
The euhedral inclusions of olivine shows that it crystallised first 
and melilite afterwards proving that the slag was richer in 
magnesia than in lime. Brown, rounded sections of bio tit e are 
also to be seen in this slice. Some of them exhibit distinct 
hexagonal outlines. There is a rim of minute crystals of olivine 
round these sections. Vogt 2 of Christiana, has discovered mica 
in melilite slag from the ELonigin Maria Iron works at Zwickau 
in Saxony and he regards this variety of mica as belonging 
to the biotite series. Vogt has also discovered mica in slags from 
Kafveltrop Works in Oreb.ro, and from the Garpenberg Works in 
Sweden. My observations do not confirm the doubt of Rammels- 
burg who calls in question the formation of mica in slags. I 
have examined this mineral in more than one of my micro- 
sections. 

The section D/311 shows a reticulated aggregate of elong- 


1 Jour . Asiatic Soc. Bengal , New Series, Voi. VIII, 1912, pp. 401-402. 

2 Journ. Iron . and Steel Inst . 18S9 (No. IT, p. 412). 
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atecl and slender prisms of olivine and pyroxenes. The two 
minerals are intimately intergrown and mutually penetrating, 
pointing to their rapid and simultaneous crystallisation. The 
stellate groups of olivine and pyroxene crystals are to be seen 
as shown in fig. 6. Some of the pyroxene crystals are of ensta- 
tite with straight extinction and low polarisation colours, while 
others are of diopside as described before. None of the sections 
of olivine or pyroxene possess idiomorphic outlines because of 
the contemporaneous crystallisation of the two minerals. This 
indicates that the slag was at first in a very fluid state in which 
free molecular movement was possible but it cooled with such 
rapidity that the crystallisation of the minerals was arrested 
and consequently they could not have very sharp and idiomor- 
phic boundaries. Round the magnetite granules a colourless 
zone 1 has been formed which shows that magnetite in the act 
of crystallisation has drawn the colouring matter out of the 
base/ The glassy ground-mass is pale brown in colour and ap- 
pears white by reflected light. The grain of this is larger than 
that of the previously described sections. 

In D 70 highly elongated slender prisms of olivine and 
thick plates of lime-felspar, probably anorthite. are to be seen. 
The latter shows grey polarisation colours, extinction angle 
58°. with rather wedge-shaped inclusions of magnetite, giving it 
a superficial appearance of polysynthetic twinning. Here the 
microiites and crystallites (Margarites. triehites, and longulites) 
of olivine show arborescent, spherulitie and fan-shaped growths, 
as shown in figs. 7 and 8. comparable to that of augite in the 
pitch-stones of Arran. 2 There is little glass and the base is al- 
most wholly composed of these crystallites and microiites. The 
curved aggregates (fan-shaped brashes) show wandering extinc- 
tion due to the difference in the orientation of the crystal-axes 
(Ether-axes) of the different microiites. In some cases on ac- 
count of rapid cooling half of the crystal is composed of micro- 
iites and the other half is normal. The base is greenish black 
in colour but appears whitish by reflected light. 

The thin section 11/361 is seen to contain phenocrysts of 
olivine, some pyroxene, melilite. biotite, etc. Besides these 
minerals circular grains of metallic copper and copper-matte are 
also to be seen. Olivine does not deserve any special mention 
here. The pyroxene occurs in either hypidiomorphic or pris- 
matic -.plates,, and is of yellowish -green colour with inclusions of 
metallic copper and iron ores. It shows prismatic cleavage and 
is slightly pleochroic. The extinction angle is 31° with the 
polarisation colours of the second and third order. All these 
characters agree most closely with those of the triclinic pyrox- 


1 Records, Geol Surv. India , VoL XVI, Ft, 1, C. A. McMahon, On the 
Basalts of -Bombay . LL. ' 

~ Allport, Geol Mart. Decade 1. VoL IX, 1S72, p. 2* 
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ene, babingtonite. Moreover, this mineral lias been recorded 
from the furnace-slags by Vogt 1 and others. 

It is noteworthy that in this section flakes of biotite are 
seen intergrown with melilite crystals traversed by cracks (see 
fig. 0) ; probably the two minerals crystallised out contempora- 
neously. Besides these colourless flakes of a mineral with fine 
cleavage and moderate refractive index and straight extinction 
are to be seen. The general appearance is strongly suggestive 
of muscovite but one hesitates to say definitely that this mineral 
is present in the slags. 

The hemierystalline yellowish green base is charged with 
numerous extremely small grains of olivine, pyroxene and iron 
ores with a little metallic copper. The base appears whitish by 
reflected light. 

IV. Conclusions. 

It will be observed that olivine, spinel, diopside, babing- 
tonite, enstatite, mica, melilite, lime-felspar (anorthite ?) mica 
and magnetite are the minerals that have crystallised in this 
slag. The presence of olivine hi various shapes in each slice is 
remarkable. Evidently the composition of these minerals and 
the slag is highly basic, rich in magnesia, iron and calcium and 
poor in silica. The raw material for these minerals came from 
the gangue minerals and fluxes. The gangue minerals, as re- 
marked before, were tremolite, chlorite, quartz, etc. The general 
mineralogies! changes that have taken place may be expressed 
as follows : — 

Tremolite + Chlorite + 

CaMg 3 (Si(M) 3 4H 2 0.oMg0.Al 2 0 3 .3Si0,. 

Biotite Quartz. Fluxes 

(H,K) 2 (Mg.Fe) 2 Al 2 (Si0 4 ) 8 + Si0 2 + (possibly Cac0 3 ) 

— Olivine 4* Diopside 4 Spinel 4 
2(Mg FeJOJSO* CaMgSi 2 0 6 MgO.Al A 

Melilite + Biotite 4 

(comp, variable) (H,K) 2 (Mg,Fe) 2 AI 2 (S10 4 ) 3 

Magnetite, etc. 4 Glass, 

Fe0.Fe 2 0 3 

The order of crystallisation of these minerals is as follows : — 
Iron-ores, olivine, enstatite, spinel, diopside, biotite, melilite and 
others. This order is strictly dependent on the chemical compo- 
sition of the average mass. Olivine and iron-ores were the first 
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members to crystallise indicating that the slag was supersatu- 
rated with magnesia and iron as further shown by the presence 
of spinel. After the formation of these minerals the mother 
liquor contained enough alumina and alkalies, which along with 
magnesium-iron-silicate, entered into the formation of biotite. 
Finally the mother liquor became richer in lime than in magnesia 
and melilite was the product. In the slide D/3 11 where olivine 
and diopside have simultaneously developed, the proportion of 
magnesia and lime was in eutectic ratio. Such a conclusion is in 
accordance with the facts observed under the microscope. 

In conclusion a word about the fuel and fluxes employed in 
the extraction of copper will not be out of place. The fuel used 
was forest wood which abounds in the vicinity. This fact was 
observed because pieces of charcoal were found embedded in 
certain vesicular pieces of slag. Regarding the flux the an- 
cients must have made use of the pure white marble found in the 
neighbourhood. The supply of marble for the purpose is un- 
limited. 

It must be concluded that the people engaged in these pur- 
suits possessed a, high degree of metallurgical skill as can be 
judged by the thorough extraction of copper from the ore. A 
sample of slag comparatively rich in copper gave on analysis only 
0*43% of the metal. Considering the primitive means at their 
disposal, they deserve all the more credit. The temples at 
Amba Mata and Kumbaria, as already remarked, bear testi- 
mony to a considerable skill in architecture as well. Hence 
the age when these operations were in progress marks an era of 
Indian Civilization. 

In conclusion the author wishes to thank Professor K. K. 
Mathur of the Benares Hindu University ; Mr, D. N. Wadia of 
the Geological Survey of India and Professor L. Dudley Stamp 
of the University of Rangoon for their valuable advice and cri- 
ticism and also for checking some of the microscopic determina- 
tion of minerals. 

Since this was written, microscopic study of some of the 
Indian slags is in progress in the laboratory of the Department 
of Geology and Geography, University of Rangoon ; these include 
(1) Copper slags from Rakha Mines, Singhbhum district (both 
recent and old), (2) Iron slags from Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
Jamshedpur, (3) Iron slags from the neighbourhood of Mount 
Popa, Myingyan district, etc. , etc. This communication may 
therefore, be taken as the first instalment of a series of papers 
on Indian slags. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Fig. 1.' — Showing the phenoerysts of Spinel (8) and Olivine 
(0) with magnetite. Slide No. D/322. x8o. 

Fig. 2. — Idiomorphie crystal of Olivine. 

Fig. 3. — Aborescenfc and dendritic crystals of magnetite. 

Fig. 4. — 'Rectangular crystal of Olivine. , showing zoning and 
secondary outgrowth. 

Fig. 5. — Skeleton, feathery and swallow-tailed crystals of Oli- 
vine. The interior is filled with glass indicated by 
greyish tint. Slide No. D 325- x about 250. 

Fig. 6. — Reticulated and stellate groups of olivine and augite 
ervstals with granules of magnetite 1 . Slide No. D 311. 
x35. 

Fig. 7 and 8. — Long needles of Olivine with variously -shaped 
microlites and crystallites of the same mineral. Slide 
No. D 70. x35. " 

Fig. 9. — Sketch showing the intergrowth of blot ite ami melilite. 
Slide No. D 381. M : melilite ; B : biotite. 

Fig. 10. — Sketch-map showing the occurrence of slag-heaps at 
Amba Mata and Kumbaria. 
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Coleoptera of the Family Paussidae. 

By S. Ribeiro, Assistant. Zoological Survey of India . 

(Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress. 

Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India.) 

(Communicated by Dr. S. L. Kora.) 

The present paper is the outcome of a systematic study of 
the family Paussidae, with special reference to the Indian 
species. With a view to interest Indian Entomologists in this 
little known family I propose to briefly describe here its position 
among the Coleoptera, and include notes on its geographical 
distribution and the myrmecophilous habits of certain members 
of the family. 

Burmeister (1) 1 * basing his conclusions chiefly on the wing- 
venation, which is distinctly adephagid, grouped these beetles 
with the Adephaga. He further regarded the Paussidae as 
being allied to the Carabidae and placed both families in his 
suborder Geolestes, which he erected for the purpose. In this 
classical paper he also gives a review 7 of the literature previous 
to his own studies. 

Lacordaire (2), however, considered the Paussidae as inter- 
mediate between the Palpicornia, in which the maxillary palpi 
are very long, being longer than the antennae, and the Staphy- 
linoidea, in which the maxillary palpi are not developed and the 
antennae are variable. This view finds some support in the 
fact that in the Paussidae the maxillary palpi are not so well- 
developed as in the Palpicornia, while the extremely variable 
antennae bring them near the Staphylinoidea. 

Sharp in his Classification of the Coleoptera (3) placed the 
family in his series Polymorph a. The wing-venation of the 
family has, however, caused it to be now almost universally 
recognized as belonging to the Adephaga. The wing prepara- 
tions of the various genera and species of the Paussidae in the 
collection of the Zoological Survey of India, which I have made, 
have also confirmed their adeph agid character ; the areola 
oblonga or enclosed cell being always present. 

Lameere (4) placed the Paussidae in the division Adephaga, 
subdivision Oarabiformia, in which he also included the families 
Rhysodidae, Carabidae, Bvtiscidae and Gyrinidae. 


1 The numerals after the authors’ names correspond with those given 

in the bibliography, and merely denote the works referred to. 
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In a later work (5) he. however, divided the Coleoptera 
into two main divisions, the Adephaga and Polyphaga, which: he. 
again subdivided into (ii the Cupedifonuia and Carabiformia and 
(ii) the CantharidiEormia and Staphyliuiformia. The position 
assigned by Lameere to the ‘Pausskiae. ' therefore, is more or less 
the same as that of Buriheisters. 

Kolbe (6) considered- the Coleoptera to consist of the sub- 
orders Adephaga and Heterophaga. These two sub -orders he 
distinguished by the venation of their wings, and placed the 
Paussidae and the families of Sharp V Adephaga, together with 
the Gyrinidae and Ehysodidae, in the division True Adephaga 
of the suborder Adephaga . hi view uf the importance of the 
characters of the venation of the wings in the classification of 
the Adephagous Coleoptera i adopt in this paper Kolbg’s classi- 
fication. It may. however, be noted that this classification has 
not been followed by Gang] baiter (7), who divides the Coleoptera' 
into the suborders Adephaga and Polyphaga and places the 
Paussidae in the Adephaga 1 : Desneaux (8) lias supported these 
views. 

Raff ray in his valuable monograph showed that the mouth- 
parts of the species belonging to this family are very different from 
those of Scoiytidae. Rostryehidae and Cueujidae, to which they 
were considered to be allied by Latreille and Westwood, He 
considered the Paussidae to be an abnormal family and, owing 
to some resemblances in the mouthparts. closely allied to but 
distinct from the Carabidae. According to him and Desneaux 
the Paussidae are apparently descended from the Carabidae, 
which belong to an ancient group of ground beetles, the 
Qzaenidae. R affray further pointed out that the Ozaenidae 
may be associated with the Carabidae on account of certain 
characters present in the genera Physea and Sphacrostylm. He 
also compares the Cicindelidae. through the genus Pogonostoma , 
to the Paussidae. 

In Genera Insectorum ” Desneaux (8) adopted E affray’s 
arrangement in its entirety, while Wasmann {{)). in a biological 
and phylogenetic study of the Paussidae, regards them as 
truly adephagous ; this view has been fully confirmed by Rov- 
ing’s work (10) on the larvae and pupae of Paussus Jeanne - 
gieteri Wasm. Kolbe (13 ), in the introduction to his latest work 
on certain Australian species of the family, regards the Paussi- 
dae as a lateral branch of the Carabidae. 

The evolution of the number of antennal joints in the 
Paussidae is interesting and provides further evidence for their 
Carabid affinities. Taking the genus Protopaussus , which is 
believed to link these beetles to the Carabidae, we find that its 
antennae are composed of eleven free and simple joints. In the 
other genera of the family they gradually fuse together until 
we have (i) the j oint which connects this soldered appendage 
to the head and (ii) its characteristic club. In the genus 
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Pleuroptenis the antennae are ten- jointed, nine soldered and one 
free, while in the genera Ceratoderus and Merismoderus they 
are six -jointed, the last five being apparently soldered together. 
Lastly, in the genus Eupla iyrhopalus the antennae are two- 
jointed, the basal joint serving merely as a connection between 
the head and the club, the latter being formed of five fused 
segments as seen by the irregular constrictions present on its 
external margins. 

The genus Pcmssus was founded by Linnaeus (12), while 
Gerapterus was established by Swederus (13) ; neither of the two 
authors, however, assigned them to their family. Latreille (14) 
was the first to accord them family rank under the name 
Paussili. This name, nevertheless, was later changed by Leach 
(15) to Paussides, while Westwood (16) proposed the new family 
name Paussidae for them. 

In Donovan’s “ Natural History of the Insects of India ” 
(17) Westwood described four species of Paussidae from India 
and later summed up his knowledge of the family in “ Arcana 
Entomologica ” (18) and 6 ■ Thesaurus Entomologicus Oxoniensis ” 
(19). Boyes (20) and Benson (21) added interesting accounts of 
these insects in their papers. Raffrav (22a, b) } in addition to 
his systematic descriptions, summarises all previous work on the 
family and considers in detail the morphological features of the 
various species. Atkinson, by the publication of his 4 'Cata- 
logue of the Insects of the Oriental Region ” (23) has added 
considerably to our knowledge of the geographical distribution 
of the Paussidae. Of recent workers, mention must first be made 
of Dr. R. Gestro, who published a " Systematic Catalogue of the 
Paussidae” (24) and described several new species. The first 
complete revision of the whole family, however, was published 
by Desneaux in "Genera Insectorum ” (8) which is at present 
the standard work on the subject. The only connected 
account of the Indian Paussidae has been given by Fowler in 
the “ Eauna of British India ” series (25). Since 1890 Wasmann 
has regularly contributed papers on this family, and has 
discussed the bionomics from different points of view. His 
papers on myrmecophily and bionomics are of special interest. 
Wheeler (26) in his book on the “Ants ” has furnished us with 
a summary of the myrmecophilous habits and, in fact, the general 
bionomics of these beetles. 

In dealing with the distribution of the Paussidae, it will 
only be possible here to indicate briefly the more important and 
interesting features of the subject. 

The geographical range of the Paussidae is fairly wide, 
probably because the individuals of many species are cax>able of 
powerful flight, or, in certain circumstances, are carried over 
long distances by winds. The family is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the Eastern Hemisphere and principally inhabits 
Africa, Asia and Australia. Many genera are widely distil- 
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but eel. while others are endemic . This apparent phenomenon, 
however, is primarily due to the rarity of the insects, and also to 
the fact that they have not been more carefully collected in the 
localities where they occur: but natural barriers such as high 
mountain ranges, deserts and the oceans may also be responsible 
for the isolated distribution of the genera. Knowing, therefore, 
the spread of the Paussidae in. these continents it would 
be interesting to ascertain (i) the similarity of the faunas 
of these regions' and (ii). the probable centre of origin of the 
family. 

The species of the family number about 370. Gest.ro recog- 
nizes 16 genera. From India 9 of these genera have been 
recorded, and 82 species have; so far been described from this 
area. 

The accompanying table shows, all the genera and species 
of the family so far found in India. The zoo-geographical 
regions adopted are those that have proved most convenient in 
illustrating their range. In this table I have not considered 
the various varieties that have been described, as they appear 
to have no geographical significance. The Paussids, in India, 
are best represented in the Indo-Gangetie Plain, Peninsular 
India and the Assam -Burmese Region. The most characteristic 
genus of the family as regards its geographical distribution is 
Pcmssus. It is widespread in its distribution and has been 
found in almost all the Indian areas, as also in other regions 
where Paussids are known to occur. 

Very little is known of the Paussidae of the countries that 
surround India and only a few species have been recorded from 
North China. Cochin China and the Malayan Archipelago, while 
two species have been described from Arabia. 

Kolbe and Mac Leay have principally dealt with the range 
of these beetles in Australia, while Westwood and Wasmann have 
discussed their distribution in Africa. 

On account of the myrmeeophilous habits of certain species 
of the Paussidae, the relationships that exist between them and 
the ants have been subjected to much discussion in recent years. 
It is very difficult to decide as to whether these beetles are 
commensals, true guests, ant-cattle or pets. The bionomics of 
the family must, therefore, be considered first. This may be 
done under two main heads, viz. : (i) the development of the 
myrmecophilous habits of these species and (ii) their relation to 
the ants. As regards the first it is stated that these myrme- 
cophiles inhabit the nests of terrestrial ants, principally of the 
subfamilies Myrmecinae and Camponotinae , chiefly on account 
of a ready food supply and abode. The questions to be consi- 
dered are how they came to select these abodes and whether all 
the individuals, that frequent the ants’ nests, are females. A 
partial explanation of the problem is possible if the latter is the 
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case. It is possible that after copulation 1 * * * the females of the 
species fly about in quest of a suitable locality where they may 
safely deposit their eggs and rear their larvae. Finding nothing 
more suitable than the ants' nests, they seek the hospitality of 
these shelters. It may further be noted that if the sex of the 
specimens taken at light were known it might help to elucidate 
this mystery.. 

Boxing (10) in his ■summary of the description of the 
larvae, etc., of Paussus kan n egi c teri Warni . states that the larvae, 
pupae and adults- of this species were taken by Dr. Jensen in an 
ant’s nest in Pangerango. Java. From this observation it 
would appear that the beetles are tolerated by the ants and 
are not a source of annoyance to them as they do not pilfer the 
ant-colony and are apparently not parasitic on them. Wheeler 
(26) thinks it possible for all myrmecophiious coleoptera to 
avoid the constant surveillance of the ants in carrying out their 
plunderous attacks on the ant-colony. This necessitates agility 
in action, which appears to be warding in the Paussidae in 
general. Since the Paussidae. however, are not regarded as 
persecuted guests it is obvious that they are either true-guests. 
pets or ant-cattle. 

It is interesting to remark here that certain species of the 
Paussidae are the oldest known ant-guests, and have been 
recorded as occurring in Baltic Amber of the Oligocene period 
[cf. Wasmann (27)]. 

Wasmann treats these beetles as constituting the ;; Sym- 
philes” or “True Guests. 5 ’ He bases his opinion on the fact 
that members of this group are well-treated, unmolested, fondled 
and cared for by their Formieid hosts, and even reared by them. 
The myrmecophiious Paussidae are differentiated from all other 
forms of myrmecophiles by their large size and general facies, 
which, as Wheeler remarks, show a remarkable instance of 
adaptive convergence, for they have come to develop? peculiar 
traits, particularly in the structure of their triehodal glands and 
mouthparts. These species of Paussids further display tufts of 
red or golden-yellow hairs, which are considered the principal 
feature of “ Symphiles ” or “True Guests,” and are present in 
these beetles only. 


1 Concerning this I must mention that Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, 

Imperial Entomologist, Pusa, has taken a male and female specimen “in 

cop.” among others in Assam. It therefore follows that, with regard to 

that particular species, sexual intercourse occurs in the open, it, however, 

remains to be proved whether the nest -frequenting individuate are me 
pregnated females. Fowler in his habitat of Paussttfs suavis Wusm. [(25) 
p. 492] mentions that Wroughton took a single female specimen of this 
species in a nest of Pheidole latinoda, so we have here an instance where 
the female of a particular species is recorded as being g».i from an ant’s 
nest. . Therefore, it seems possible that individuals of the my necrophilous 
Paussidae taken in ants' nests are ail females. 
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As tolerated guests the myrmecophilous Paussidae are 
allowed certain privileges. They have been found to occupy a 
conspicuous position in ants’ nests and it is not improbable that 
their presence in the nests is advantageous to the ants. These 
beetles, in ordei to safeguard their own interest, have, in all 
probability, developed the means of ejecting a certain volatile 
substance which Wheeler says, “ the ants are so inordinately 
fond of it that he (Wasrnatm) believes that it must affect them 
very much as a good cigar affects a smoker.” In consequence, • 
the ants may possibly take a keen interest in their guests. It 
is also recorded that the ants do not treat the individuals of the 
myrmecophilons species of the Paussidae as mere pets or fellow- 
lodgers as these coleoptera are not without notice in their nests. 
There is apparently no evidence to prove that the beetles are 
ant-cattle, for, unlike the plant lice (Aphididae), they are not 
induced by the characteristic strokes of the attendant ants to 
exude their juices. 

In view, however, of the peculiar organs of secretion which 
distinguish the myrmecophilous species of the Paussidae from 
the remaining forms of myrm eeophiles , I can do no better than 
agree with Wasmann and Wheeler, both of whom consider these 
beetles to be “Symphiles ” or “True Guests’ 5 in the nests, 
generally, of certain terrestrial ants. 

In conclusion I take this opportunity to express my sincere 
thanks to Drs. B. Prashad and B, N. Chopra for the facilities 
they have accorded me during my studies. 
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The Musnad of 'Umar b. 1 * * KhdVWAzlz. [I] 

By A. H. Harley . 1 

Abbreviations. 

A.b.H. — Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad . 

Agh. — Kitabu’l-Aghani. 4 

I. A th. — Ibnu’l-Athlr {al- Kamil). 

I. Kb. — Ibn Khali ikan (Wafayaiu'l-A c yan). 

Mishh. — Mishkatu’l-Masabih . 

Naw. — an-NawawI (Tahdhibu , l-Asmd , ) . 

Suy. — as-Suyutl ( Ta’rihhu’l-Khulafd ’) . 

Tab. — at -Tabari (Ta’rikhu’r-Rusul wa'l-MuluJc ). 
fab. Huf . — Tahaqatu’l-Huffdz (adh-Dhahabi). 
fail. — Tahdhi buH- Tahdhib (Ibn Hajar). 


Introduction. 

I. Biographical sketch of ‘ Umar b. ( Abdi’l-* Aziz ( c Umar II). 

The Khilafat, contested by MiTawiyah b. Abl Sufyan with 
‘All, fourth of the Orthodox Khalifa hs (al-Khulafa’u-r-Rashi- 
dun), was eventually secured by the former, the erstwhile 
Governor of Syria, and passed with him to the Banu Umai- 
yah. By dint of astuteness as well as ability he confirmed his 
supremacy, and the headship of Islam remained vested in this 
House from 41-132 A t H. (661-750 A.D.). In the person of 
‘Ufchman, the third ruler to succeed the prophet, it had contri- 
buted one member to the four “Orthodox Khallfahs.” 

The following genealogical table traces back ‘Umar IFs 
line of descent to the early days when the tribe of Q.uraish 
sprang into prominence, i.e., to the time of Qusaiy, who 
obtained for them by wiles and force of arms the hegemony at 
Makkah and guardianship of the Ka‘bah; it shows also his 
relation to the Prophet, The KhalTfahs are distinguished with 
italics, and the dates of their Khilafat added in brackets; 
the Umaiyad Khalifahs are enumerated in order of succes- 
sion : — 


1 I must, express deep indebtedness to Mvi. Md. Yahyai, Asst. Head 

Mawlavi, Calcutta Madrasah, for the important reference to Ibn Hajar 

{inf., XX, I. 25), and for generous help in tracing th© rijal and ahadlth. 
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[II] 


Qusaiy (d. sec. half of 5th century, A.D ) 

i 

‘Abd Manaf 


‘Abd Shams 

i 

Umaiyah 


Hashim 

‘Abdu’l-Muttalib 

i 


Abu 5 !- 6 As Harb ‘Abbas ‘Abdu’l-lSh Abii Talib 

* Affan Hakam Abu Sufyan Muhammad 6 Alt (35-40) 

I i i 

*Uthman (24-35) (4) Marwan (64) (1) Mu'awiyah (41-60) 

W'Abhu'hMidiki ‘AbduVAzIz (2) Yaztd (60-64) 

(6)1 Valid (7) Sitlaiman (8) ‘Umar II (3) MiSawiyah II (64) 

(86-96) (96-99) (99-101) 


The Umaiyad dynasty has with unanimity been sum- 
marily characterised as one of good livers, but bad Muslims. 
That ease should have gnawed at the vitals of its activities 
can be well understood, for the young state had been enor- 
mously enriched by the spoils of far-flung warfare : it was 
organised for war, and but little for the arts of peace ; its 
executive was more or less empiric, and its institutions still 
nascent. Under ‘Uthman’s feeble government disorganisation 
and disunion had raised its head, — an almost inevitable event 
in an empire of ill-assorted elements; in ‘All’s time disin- 
tegration increased, and it was not to foe wondered at that an 
ambitious and capable governor like Mu'awiyah should have 
carved out for himself a realm. But his methods were unscru- 
pulous and bound to make the orthodox more disaffected, for 
he who himself had not been popularly elected did not observe 
the institution of popular election in the matter of his succes- 
sor ; he and his house became regarded as worldly potentates, 
seeking the things of this world as well as, but usually in pre- 
ference to, those of the spiritual. Though piety gained no 
new accession through them save in the single instance of 
‘Umar II, their period was not in all other respects a desolate 
interval or an apologetic interlude ; in the field, e.g.. the con- 
quest of Spain (92 A.H.) stands to their credit; to poetry 
and music they extended their patronage, and the foundations 
were laid of the great historical and theological monuments 


ol? e i Ggnised an< ^ Egypt from 65, and universally from 

73—86 A.H. 
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which attained completion under the subsequent dynasty at [HI] 
Baghdad. Spiritual life languished at their court, but tradi- 
tion and history have exempted ‘Umar II from condemnation 
for any laxness or indifference. He is held universally in 
sacred memory, and pious fancy has fondly woven much into 
the web of his biography. Muslim India would probably 
exalt only one other royal prince to a place with him, viz., 

Bara Shikoh, the Mughal philosopher-saint (1024-1069 A.H., 
i.e,, 1615-1659 A.D.). 
y The place and date of birth of ‘Umar II, properly Abu 

Hafs ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’l-‘Aziz b. Mar wan, have been much dis- 
puted. Misr, 1 and Hulwan,* a village in Lower Egypt, situated 
to the south of Cairo, have been mentioned with Madmah as 
his birth-place, but the last is probably correct, 3 for according 
to Tabari (II, 398) and Ibnul-Athir (IV, 85), Marwan and two 
of his sons, one of them ‘ AbduT- £ Aziz, were in Madmah in 
61 A.H., in which year ‘Umar is generally said to have first 
seen the light; 62 (Tab., II, 1182) and 63 (Suy. 4 l.c . ; cf. 
Mas‘udi, Mur. a.dh-Dhahab , at the beginning of the section 
on the Khilafat of ‘Umar II), have also been given as the date 
of the latter event, but ‘Abdul-* Aziz, his father, did not be- 
come governor of Egypt until 65 A.H.* The appointment 
then made was confirmed bj? the following KhaJlfah, his brother 
‘ AbduT-Malik, and he retained the office till his death in 85 
(Tab., II, 1165) or 86 (al-Kindl, l.c., 55), which left ‘AbduT- 
Malik, whom according to Mar wan’s last covenant he should 
have succeeded in the Khilafat, free to arrange for the reten- 
tion of the supreme office in his own family. 

On his mother’s side too ‘Umar II -was of distinguished 
line, for she, Umm ‘Asim by name, was grand-daughter of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, of immortal fame as “ Companion” and 
as Khallfah, whose godly activities and practical saintliness 
not to know is to find the record of a theocratic state a book 
with seven seals. 

He was called “ Scar- face of the Banu Umaiyah ” owing 
to a scar caused by a kick from a horse, belonging, it is said, 
to his father, in Damascus, during his boyhood (Tab. II, 1362). 

The affectionate memory of posterity presumably has elaborat- 
ed the circumstances into the narrative that when he was 
carried to his mother she tenderly wiped away the blood, and 
turned on his father, who had come up meantime, with re- 
proaches for imperilling his life by giving him no attendant ; 
but he hailing the wound as an auspicious omen replied : 

* Abu’l-Fida’, I, 201, ed. Eg., 1325 ; an-Nawawi, Tah. Asma\ 465. 

2 Suyuti, Tar. Khulafa? , sect, on Umar IPs Khilafat. 

3 Huart, Hist. d. Arabes, I, 269 ; adh-Dhahabi, Tadh. Huffaz,!, 112 
(Hyderabad, 1333 A.H.); cf. Da’iratiTl-M a‘arif , II, Hi. 

* al-Kindi, al-Wuldt w'al-Qudat, 48-9 (Gibb Mem. Ser.). 
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[IV] “ Umm ‘Asim, blessed art thou since he is ‘ Scar-face of the 
Banu Umayyah for tradition had ascribed to ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab the" prophecy : 44 One of my descendants with a scar 
on his face will fill the earth with justice.” 1 

His early life is not known to us in much detail. He was 
sent in his youth to Madlnah for his education, and placed 
under the tutelage of Salih b. Kaysan. 2 * There he was frequent 
in attendance for purpose of study on ‘Ubaidu’Hah b. '-Abdal- 
lah b. ‘Utbah, one of the seven great masters of Islamic law, 8 
and of whom he is reported to have said that “ a seance with 
‘UbaiduT-lah is dearer to me than the world and all it holds.” 4 * 
He was prominent among the early Tahvun : a tradition on 
his authority is given in the Musnad (infra, M , 6). 

On the death of his father he was summoned to Damascus 
by ‘Abdu’l-Malik, the then Khallfah, who befriended him, and 
married him to his daughter Fatimah, whose hereditary and 
marital rank have been preserved in the tag : 

Caliph for sire, and grandsire too ; 

Caliph her spouse, and brothers too. & 

Al-Walld, who succeeded his father, ‘AbduT-Malik. in 86 
(705 A.D.), sent ‘Umar to Madlnah in the capacity of governor 
in 87. 6 Here according to the statement of Anas b. Malik, he 
was marked by the earnestness of his devotions. 7 His term 
extended to 93 A.H., when he was removed at the instance of 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, Governor of ‘ Iraq, who, in retaliation on 
‘Umar for having reported to al-Walld his tyranny, wrote to the 
Khallfah complaining that the malcontent refugees from ‘Iraq 
were being harboured at Madlnah. 8 He appears to have re- 
mained for several years thereafter at the Syrian court, with- 
out official appointment, but interesting himself in the concerns 
of the State during the incumbency of Sulaiman. 

In 99 (717 A.D.) he was acknowledged Khallfah at Dabiq, 
a village in northern Syria. Sulaiman according to the now 
well-established Umayyad custom whereby the Khallfah 
decided the succession, would have settled it on one of his own 
children, a minor. 9 But one in his entourage, Raja’ b. Hay wah, 
remonstrated with him urging that ‘ the Khallfah would be 
remembered in his grave by his appointment of an upright man 
as his successor over the Muslims, ’ 10 and he gave way so far as 
to promise to seek counsel of God. On the morrow or the 
following day Sulaiman renewed consideration of the matter ; 


1 Tab., II, 1362-3; Suy., Z.c. 

2 TaKtY II, 790, IV, 682. 8 I. Kh. , do Slane, I, 264. 

4 I. Kh. de Slane, II, 75 ; see also Agh., VIII, 93, I. Afch., IV, 418. 

5 Suy,,£c. 6 Tab., II, 1182; I. Ath., IV. 417. 

1 n ’ 330 > 4 ; lll > l44 > 6 ; 162 > 31 ; 221, 3. 
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Raja’ having secured the elimination of Da’ud, son of Sulai- [V] 
man, on the ground that he was far from the scene and 
exposed to the hazard of warfare against Constantinople, led 
him to suggest as were it on his own initiative the name of 
‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’i-‘AzIz, and to his enquiries regarding the 
latter, replied with such encomia on his merits that the Khali - 
fall wrote out a deed assigning to him when his own hour 
should come the first power in the land. Fear of the dis- 
pleasure of his nearer kin and of their consequent intriguing 
against ‘Umar prompted him to what he regarded as a precau- 
tionary measure, viz., to determine the succession after him in 
favour of Yazld b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik . 1 Then he sealed it and sum- 
moned his household, and asked them to swear to do homage 
to the unknown nominee, which they did man by man. Raja’ 
is also authority for the statement that before Sulaiman’s 
death, while yet the name had not been disclosed, ‘Umar came 
to him adjuring him by ‘ God, my honour, and my affection ’ 
to state whether he had been nominated, so that while there 
was still time he might request the withdrawal of his name, 
but Raja’ turned a deaf ear to his earnest solicitation, and 
‘Umar left in anger. When Sulaiman died, Raja’, a veritable 
“ King-maker,” concealing from the kin the news of his demise, 
convoked them in the mosque of Dabiq, and again called upon 
them to swear allegiance. This accomplished, he revealed the 
fact of the Khallf ah’s decease. The account attributed to the 
“ King- maker ” himself when he had read aloud the document 
of the succession depicts a curious scene, representing the 
rejection of an ambitious claimant, and the preferment of a 
person against his will and conscience, and paling before res* 
ponsibilitv ; for having announced the sealed name, and 
compelled the disappointed Hisham b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik to take 
the oath of fealty, Raja’ goes on to sav : “ I seized ‘Umar by 
his arms and seated him on the pulpit, he repeating the while 
f We are God’s and must return to Him / 2 by reason of his 
despair at what had fallen to his lot, and Hisham repeating 
the like by reason of his despair at what he had missed.” 8 
Mas‘udl’s account gives to Raja 9 a much less important role, 
and merely states that Hisham walked out on TJmar’s name 
being divulged, but took the oath of allegiance two days later . 4 
Though ‘Abdu’l-'AzIz b. al-Walid, another claimant, who had 
been absent during the closing period of Sulaiman’s life, is 
reported to have declared that he would rather see ‘Umar 
vested with the supreme authority than any other, yet it was 
probably Raja’s strong action which saved the State from being 
tom by these aspirants. 

* Tab., II, 1341; I. Ath, , V, 28; cf. the account of the appointment 
of ‘Umar in Mas‘udi,7.c. 

2 Qur’Sn, II, 151. 3 Tab. II, 1344. * Mur. Dkahab, l.c. 
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[VI] The task to which he was called was not one that could 
be lightly assumed by a man of scholarly and devotional habit, 
and indifferent to political ambition. There was war with 
Byzantium, religious faction within the empire, discord 
between the elements constituting it, agrarian discontent re- 
sulting from al-Hajjaj’s measures to heep the cultivators on 
the land, and domestic antagonism directed against him by 
disappointed kinsmen. 

Tradition is disposed to indicate a marked difference in 
his conduct before and after his assumption of the khilafat. 
For instance, Jarir, a member of the brilliant but notorious 
triad of Umaiyad poets, failed to gain • admission to a 
Khallfah, who as he complained to his fellow-poet Dukain the 
Rajiz. " gives to the poor, but refuses poets.” ] Again, 
Kuthaiyir, al-Ahwas and Nusaib, relying on their former 
poetical friendship with him, sought his court ; they hung 
around for several months, and when at last they succeeded in 
obtaining audience of him, and Kuthaiyir would have resumed 
genial relations, they were permitted to declaim their verses 
only on condition they would recite the truth, 44 for God will 
hold you responsible.” % In the Aghani , Salih is credited with 
saying that " we used to pay the washerman well to wash our 
clothes after 'Umar's had been washed, because of the great 
amount of perfume, viz. musk, which they contained ; but when 
I saw his clothes after he had become Khallfah, the } 7 were 
quite different from what I used to know .” 3 Suyuti however 
has probably summarised correctly the facts when he says : 
“ Even before his khilafat he walked in virtue's way. except 
that he was given over much to luxury ; but his envious 
detractors could find nothing worse in him than indulgence in 
luxury and hauteur in gait.” 4 The conclusion seems justified 
that in the three chief stages of his life, viz. the period of 
youth, of responsibility of office at Madlnah, and afterwards 
at Damascus, he passed from earnestness unto increasing 
earnestness ; that as his nature unfolded, an inherent disposi- 
tion towards pietism, fostered by his youthful studies in the 
law of Islam at the feet of the masters in one of the holy cities, 
developed, to the complete inhibition later of concern with 
time's fleeting pleasures. The mantle of high and holy office 
fell on the shoulders of one who was * s a sair sanct for the 
croon.” 'Umar b. Dharr relates that his freed man noting his 
sadness on his return from the burial of Sulaiman spoke of it, 
and 'Umar replied : " Placed in such circumstances as I am one 
must grieve. There is none of the people but I wish to give 
him his due without his writing to me about it, or petitioning 


Agh., VIII, 155. 
* » Agh., VIII, 155. 


2 Agh., VIII, 153-4. 
* Suy., l.c. 
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me for it.” 1 * * Though he 4 had not sought this authority of the [VII] 
Lord/ he with confession of unworthiness dutifully applied 
himself to the task. 

Retrenchment, official and personal, figure among the 
earliest features of his administration. When the animals in 
the imperial stable were led before him he rejected all in 
favour of his own riding -beast and ordered the others to be 
sold and their price to be paid into the Treasury. The 
expenses of the household he reduced to the minimum of drain 
on the State resources, and its fare to the barest. Malik b. 

Dinar 8 would not have it that people should regard him as an 
ascetic comparable with 'Umar b. 'Abdi’l-'Azlz, " who obtained 
the world, but renounced it.” The rigour of his renunciation 
extended even so far as to his giving his wife the option 
between making over her jewels to the public treasury and 
separation. 4 

In the beginning of his reign too he recalled Maslamah b. 
'Abdfl-Malik and his Muslim forces from the long conflict wifch- 
Byzantium, and saw to it that the privations they had endured 
were amply made up to them by stores of food, and their with 
drawal facilitated by a reinforcement of picked cavalry, 5 
Again, in 101 A.H., he forbade his governor in Transoxiana to 
make new incursions with his Muslim troops, 6 but though he 
thus set his face against war for territorial aggrandisement and 
acquisition of spoils, he was not dilatory in taking effective 
measures against a foreign aggressor, for when the Turks raided 
Adharbayjan and slew some adherents of Islam, he despatched 
a force which almost annihilated them. 7 In Spain however, 
during his reign, the Muslim armies continued their victorious 
advance, and crossed the Pyrenees into France. 8 

The action he took against the schismatic Harurls of 
'Iraq, whose theocratic zeal is said to have led them to revolt 
in 100 A.H., was similarly resolute. When his governor had 
failed in his attempt, prompted by 'Umar, to persuade them to 
action in accordance with the Qur’an and the practice of the 
Prophet, and his army was subsequently defeated by them, 
‘■Umar despatched his Syrian troops in charge of Maslamah, 
and soon proved victorious over the heretics. 9 Even in the 
event of the alternative account being the accurate one of this 
risingin 'Iraq, viz. that it was due to a small party of secta- 
rian malcontents headed by Bistam, known as Shaudhab, his 
procedure was at any rate definite and direct, if exceedingly 


i Suy., ib. * Tab. II, 1344. 8 Suy., l.c. 

* Suy., ib. 5 Tab., II, 1346. 6 Tab., II, 1365. 

1 Tab., II, 1346. 

8 Huart, Hist. d. Ar., I, 270 ; and see Muir’s The Caliphate , 371 (ed. 

1915b 

9 Tab., II, 1347-8. 
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[VIII] tolerant. He instructed his governor to have a force on the 
spot, but to have recourse to arms only in the event of their 
shedding blood or pursuing a nefarious course in the land, and 
communicated to Shaudhab his willingness to discuss with him 
the grounds of his schism. A conference with representatives 
of the latter is said to have taken place, in which they 
expressed themselves as aggrieved at the selection of Yazld to 
succeed him, a selection with which, as he explained, he had no 
concern 1 Mas‘udl gives at some length what purports to be 
‘Umar’s argument on this occasion ; as he proceeded from point 
to point eliciting a categorical <e Yes ” or “ No ” in answer to 
each he showed himself a skilled dialectician, and the whole 
made a convincing argument based on their o wn conduct against 
the unreasonableness of their demand that he should curse the 
house of Umaiyah, and dissociate himself from them ; it was 
impassioned too, — ‘‘ Think ye,” he exclaimed, “ our faith to be 
one or two-fold % 55 This much he appears to have achieved 
that the puritanical Khawarij lay low for the remainder of his 
tenure of office. 2 

It is no little tribute to his tact in thus encountering and 
disarming criticism, as well as to his character, that the various 
religious sects refrained from warring with him. But though 
he himself was approved of many and apparently tolerated of 
all, his period marks the beginning of the despatch of emissa- 
ries to ‘Iraq to agitate against his dynasty ; the cloud began to 
form which three-quarters of a century later was to burst in an 
angry storm that swept away this house and its Arab civilisa- 
tion, and left behind another which in time became overgrown 
with Persian culture. 

Careful to select upright men as his executive and judicial 
officers, he did not hesitate to remove such as did not attain to 
his standard of probity or equity. An early administrative 
action of this nature was the deposition of Yazld, son of the 
al-Muhailab whom al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, his son-in. law, had 
appointed governor of Khurasan in 79 A.H. Al-Hajjaj how- 
ever had seen fit to imprison Yazld in 86 A.H., 3 possibly from 
envy mixed with fear of his popularity,* 1 * or because, as he 
alleged before al-Walid b. ‘Abdfl-Malik, 4i the family of al- 
Muhailab have defrauded the Treasury.” & Yazld escaped and 
found favour with Sulaiman, who when he became Khalxfah 
further patronised him by making him Governor of ‘Iraq, and 
later of Khurasan. The family was reputed for its bravery 
and for its generosity, — “persons versed in history all agree 
that, under the Omaiyides, the most beneficent family was 
that of the Muhallabs, and, under the Abbasides, that of the 


1 Tab., II, 1349. 2 Mas., he. 

4 I. Kh», d© Slane, IV, 164. & 180. 


3 I. Ath., IV, 417. 
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Rarmekides.” 1 * * Yazid was endowed with his family’s qualities [IX] 
of bravery and liberality, but evidently esteemed highly 
popularity and was unwilling to risk it.* 'Umar it appears 
had already before his succession objected to his abuse of 
public money, and seized the earliest opportunity after his own 
appointment to power of removing him from his governor- 
ship on the ground that he and his family were tyrannical, and 
placed him in confinement for failing to remit money which 
should have come to the Treasury after the conquest of 
Jurjan 8 He remained imprisoned until ‘Umar’s fatal illness, 
or till after his death, when he escaped only to create serious 
trouble in the following reign in ‘Iraq. 

Again, al -Khar raj , who on taking up his gubernatorial 
duties in the disturbed province of Khurasan had consulted 
; Umar on the advisabilit}? of adopting stringent measures of 
suppression, and had been admonished to punish only where 
punishment was due, 4 was recalled for his haughty and ex- 
clusive attitude towards the “ Mawali,” though as many as 
twenty thousand of these, it was represented, were taking part 
in military expeditions without remuneration, while from a 
large number of “ Dhimmls ” or protected non-Muslim subjects, 
who had recently professed Islam, he was exacting Khardj , there- 
in pursuing a policy similar to that in the agricultural measure 
of al-Jlajjaj, the former governor of ‘Iraq, whose name by 
reason of his tyranny was and is anathema. The fact that 
ai-Kharraj when summoned to appear before ‘Umar set out 
in Ramadan was confirmatory to the latter of his churlish in- 
considerateness. 5 

Umar’s land-policy, adopted in the year 100 iLH., of free- 
ing all Muslims from taxes, and requiring only the tithe in 
kind from them, was a reversion to primitive Islamic custom, 
but the fact that it was not introduced earlier in his reign, and 
then only on representation made to him, seems to indicate 
that though long acquainted with the problem he had not 
come into office with any definite ideas as to the incidence of 
taxation, and conceded it as a religious measure. 6 

Al-Fakhrfs estimate may be taken as an epitome of the 
general opinion : “ ‘Umar b. 8 Abdi’KAziz was one of the best 
of the khalifahs, erudite, ascetic, reverent, God-fearing, and 
pious; his manner of life met with approbation, and he passed 
away honoured.” 7 His religious zeal was moderated by a 
philosophic, moralising faculty, which expressed itself in 
aphorism and sententious utterance : e.g., 88 The best modern - 


l ib., IV, 170. 2 ib,, IV, 185 ; Tab., II, 1306. 

3 Tab., II, 1350, 1. Kh., de Slane, 172. 

* Tab., II, 1355. 5 Tab., II, 1354-5. 

6 Muir, Caliphate , 373; Huart, Hist. d. Ardbes, I, 270. 

Al-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 154. 
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[X] tion is in affluence, and the best of pardons in power ” 1 ; <c Who 
makes his faith a butt of contention, oft changes about ” % ; 

tSjuC s ] lujsoa* {JG ailf i3«xc ^ c lUiXa*. 

Lo ub-* 5 j} d>jX> cXx ; | ^yo yjy&M 

* 4 U*> yj f Jwij 

A practice which he is said to have terminated was the 
cursing of ‘All by the Umaivads from the pulpits in the 
mosques. Mu‘awiyah had initiated it in 41 A.H., and it con- 
tinued till its prohibition by 4 Umar in 99. b His father had 
entertained similar views as to its objectionable nature, but 
had allowed it to remain in Egypt on the ground that its 
cessation would be favourable to the cause, then but scotched, 
of the ‘Alides. 6 'Umar substituted for the malediction the 
Qur’anic verse XVI, 92, 7 or the petition in Surah LIX, 10, or 
both verses. 3 His tolerance earned for him due meed of praise. 
Kuthaiyir *Azzah, for instance, on the occasion of his audience 
of ‘Umar already referred to, 9 opened his poem with the lines : 

Thou cam’st to power, but ‘AH hast not reviled, 

Nor feared ill tongue, or walked in sinner’s way. 10 

And yet more appreciative of his action are the memorial lines 
of the Sharif a r- Rida al-Musawi : 11 

Son of ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, an for Umaiyad 
Mine eye could weep, ’twould for thee l 

Who saved our name from jibe and jeer ; 

Could I requite, I would surely thee. 

But this to add, — thy unrighteous house 
Lacked sweet grace that clung to thee. 

Cloistered SinTan, 12 whose dead is best of Mar wall’s ilk, 
Morning showers ne’er fail to visit thee ! 13 


1 Suy., l.c. ; cf. ‘ Iqdu’l-Farzd , II, 245, 11. 2-3, ed. Eg., 1 and the 

following from a MS. of the Musannaf of Abu Bakr b. Abf Shay bah : 

ytyJI {Jls &\$ui Iuaa. 

^ j ^ jwJlH aJJf c-Jhsu 

<£j Aiff (jy*) uSxc Lo j j 

* iE*j£Jf 

2 Al-Jahiz, Al-Bayan etc., II, 37, ed. Cairo. 

3 Added in margin. 

* MS. of Musannaf of lbn Abi Shaybah ; cf. Tab., II, 1364, 4-5. 

& Abu’l-Fida’, I, 201. 6 Al-Fakhri, 154. 

1 Abu’l-Fida’, I, 201. 

3 Mas., o.c. » Sup., VI. 

10 Agh.,V III, 153; cf. Abu’l-Fida’, I, 201; al-Fakhri, 154 (ed. Ahl.). 

11 I. Kh., de Slane, III, 118. 

12 inf., XII. IS al-Fakhri, 155. 
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'Umar appears to have had considerable general culture. [XI] 
His father, ‘Abdu’l- c AzIz, is said to have been a judge of good 
poetry, and like so many others in an age when books were 
few, and the tablet of the memory did duty as both text and 
index, had learned numerous poems by heart ; he surrounded 
himself with Rawls or professional memorisers of verse at his 
court in Egypt. As a mark of appreciation of certain lines of 
the mulatto slave-poet Nusaib, 1 who had some repute for his 
erotic poetry, panegyrics and threnodies, he had purchased for 
him his liberty from his Arab masters. 2 3 * ‘Umar reared in such 
an atmosphere had quite naturally a taste for poetry, and un- 
til the alleged metamorphosis induced by his appointment to 
the solemn duties of the highest post in the State, the Khilafat, 
encouraged kindred spirits. On Dukain, 8 a Beduin poet, for 
instance, as a reward for his panegyric he bestowed, during his 
governorship of Madmah, fifteen fine she -camels, with a pro- 
mise to do well by him ‘ if I be in more affluent circumstances 
than now, for I have a longing spirit.’ After he became 
Khallfah he redeemed his promise, for when Dukain came to 
him then, ‘Umar said : 84 .... As I told you, I never obtained 
a thing but my spirit longed for a better ; and no sooner I 
reached the goal of this world than it began to long for the next. 

I swear I have taken none of the subjects’ gear ; nor do I 
possess more than two thousand dirhams, of which take half 1 ” 
Dukain accepted it, and declared it to be the best-blessed 
thousand he had ever had experience of, probably attaching 
to it a sense similar to that expressed by Kufchaiyir, 4, lover of 
c Azzah in classic tale, who received from ‘Umar, when Khallfah, 
three hundred dirhams for verses, and later remarked : “ 1 have 
never known of a more blessed sum than these three hundred 
dirhams, for I purchased with them a lass whom I trained to 
sing, and after sold her for a thousand dinars. 5 Dukain is the 
author of the following lines, which have meet application to 
‘Umar even if not addressed to him : — 

Whose honour has no base tarnish. 

Him any cloak will seemly fit ; 

A soul not far removed from meanness, 

No path to name and fame for it. 6 

He himself is said to have sought expression in numbers 
before his Khilafat. The following lines are ascribed to him ; if 
authentic, their hortatory sentiment would serve to show that 
ere yet the impressiveness of his high and holy office had 
wrought a change in him, his mind was turned to serious 
thoughts, and grave beyond the years of youth ordinarily : 


1 Sup., VI. 

2 Selections from the Agh.. I, 11-15, ed. Beirut. 

3 Sup. VI. .# Sup., VI, X. 

5 Agh., VIII, 154. 6 Agh., VIII, 155. 
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Forbid thy heart youthful fancies, 

And dallying with wantonness ; 

For as thy Lord livefch. 

Thinning hair and hoariness 

Hold admonition meet, 

If counsel's voice have access ! 

How long, and again, how long 
Thou wilt not turn from thy excess ! 

And after thou hast reached the prime, 

Would’st wrest the name of you thf ulness. 

Youth is faded past recall. 

Long life is pledge of sadness. 

This my monition heed, and know 
Sufficient against waywardness.* 

During his governorship in Madlnah he is said to have 
shown a turn for musical composition, being credited with 
seven modes ; but the evidence is conflicting, and there are 
some who would deny him knowledge of or interest in the art 
of song 1 

Meticulous in his concern to appropriate from the public 
funds for his personal or official estate the utmost minimum, 
he was also scrupulous in depriving the Band Umaiyah of 
perquisites they had taken to themselves. Thus he restored 
unto the Prophet’s family the demesne of Fadak, a town near 
Khaibar, and originally a Jewish settlement, whose yield had 
been reserved for their maintenance by the Prophet and his 
successors, but in . violation of this its original purpose 
MtTawiyah had assigned it to Mar wan, from whom it eventual- 
ly passed to ‘Umar II. Thereb t v he incurred the displeasure of 
his kin ; to their repeated entreaties for the restoration of such 
vested interests he turned a deaf ear, till their resentment 
hardened into hostiIit\ T , and, according to one set of traditions, 
into a purpose to rid themselves of him, which they are said 
to have accomplished by inducing a servant to administer 
poison to him. 8 On the other hand, the plan to poison him is 
said to have originated in consequence of the ec round-table 
conference” with the representatives of Shaudhab, 4 for 
Yazid’s Umaiyad supporters feared from it the annulment of 
his selection to the succession and the loss of their privileges 
and property. 5 It seems more likely however that he died a 
natural death in Khunasirah or in Dayr Sim* an. 6 Toil and 
morbid care, for he spared himself neither labour nor 
self-inquisition, and vigils for it is recorded that he spent his 
nights in prayer or in communion with the doctors of the law on 
death and the resurrection, the subject of death having 
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apparently a rather unnatural obsession of his mind, wore out [XIII] 
his frame none too robust at best . 1 * * 

He held office for some two years and five months,* a term 
too short to permit of judgment on the capacity for extended 
rule of a saint-Khalifah, but as it is he died full of honour as 
having “ filled the earth with justice, removed wrongs, and 
established good laws,” 8 and Muslim tradition has worthily 
styled him the “ fifth Khallfah 4 


II. The Musnad : (a) General; 

The Musnad is a half-way house between the tradition -in- 
corporating Sirah or biography of the Prophet by Ibn Ishaq, and 
the Musannaf , the terminal monuments erected by the labours of 
the collectors of the great canonical works of Bukhari, Muslim* 
etc . 6 The name is given to the collection since each hadlth in it is 
musnad or supported , 55 having, that is to say. a sanad or isndd, 
a list of successive authorities who transmitted it in order from, 
the original authority; in other words, the isndd is a chain of 
witnesses depending from the latter. Such a collection is a 
“ personal 55 one , 6 as distinguished from the Musannaf, in which 
the traditions are arranged according to their subject matter, 
and their admission to the canon determined by the simple 
criterion of the acceptability of the rijal or witnesses, this in 
turn depending on the consensus of opinion of the learned. It 
does not therefore possess the finality of the latter, and though 
such Musnads were at one time numerous, and some long con- 
tinued to be studied, they yet became supplanted by the more 
usefully ordered canonical works. 

After the Prophet’s death, traditions ( hadlth , pi. ahddith) 
preserving his utterances and his manner of action in all the cir- 
cumstances of his life became frequent on the lips of his followers, 
and gradually more and more cherished ; they gained in import- 
ance from their application to matters in which authority could 
not be deduced from the Qur’an. Muslims in all lands treasured 
them ; schools formed round traditionists at many centres, and 
earnest seekers after this lore passed from one to another 
acquiring both extensively and intensively. Eventually even 
spurious traditions became rife. The utility of the Hadlth for 


i Tah., VII, p. 476. 2 Tab., II, 1361-2. 3 Suy. ox. 

* I. Ath. f V, *8; Naw.,465. 

5 Brockelmann, Ges. d. Arab. Lit., I, 15711 

6 Goldziher, Muh. Studien , II, 228. 
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fXIVl ritual and legal praxis had grown so great that before the close 
1 J of the first century of the Hi j rah a desire to collect them was 
awakened. Some were taken up into the chronologically ar- 
ranged biographical Slrak-literature, whose aim was to instruct 
and edify. With the appearance of the Musnad and the Musan- 
naf, in the former of which the hadlth are grouped under the 
head of their original witness — but here under 'Umar’s imme- 
diate witness, and in the latter class according to their con- 
tent, independently of their source, the science of traditon was 
inaugurated. 

The feature of the Hadlth which engaged most attention 
of the collectors was the isnad. for this constituted its creden- 
tials. It appears to be already well-established in the earliest 
extant works on the traditions and in the Slrah-literature ; it 
is general, e.g.. in the Muwatta ’ or collection made by Malik 
b. Anas (97-179) of traditions bearing on law and ritual, 1 * * * and 
evident in Sirat Basuli’l-lah of I bn Ishaq (d. 151) whose work 
is preserved in the redaction made and incorporated by Ibn 
Hisham (d. 218) in his Sir ah A Ibn Ishaq endeavoured to give 
scientific form to the mass' of oral tradition by prefixing the 
titular authority of the isnad, though he sometimes relates a 
narrative without any indication of its origin, or merely intro- 
duces it with a general formula, ££ It is said,” £i They sav/’ ££ A 
reliable person has told me,” etc.* ; but though the use of the 
isnad in Ibn Ishaq is still “ very irregular, incomplete, arbi- 
trary, and containing obvious anomalies when compared with 
the perfect type of Isnad in the time of al- Bukhari (d. 256 
A.H.}.” b still the number of instances of its use is sufficient to 
prove its recognition by this time as an important addition to 
any ipse dixit . 

But its first application is earlier than Ibn Ishaq, for it is 
employed by Musa, b, ‘Uqbah (d. 141 ), 6 and by Md. b. Muslim 
az-Zuhrl (d. 124). 7 Whether it was used by ‘Ur wall b. az- 
Zubair (d. 94), the son of a famous. Companion of the Prophet, 
and an authority quoted by az-Zuhrl, is a debated point. Ac- 
cording to Caetani, £ Urwah gives no isnad ; 41 the only authority 
he is pleased to quote is the Qoran, This would imply that even 
in the time of the Khallfah £ Abd al -Malik, i.e., circa 70-80 A.H., 
therefore over sixty years . after the death of the Prophet, a 
traditionist though at a period now remote from the incidents 
he narrates did not consider himself obliged to justify, in any 
way the source of the information. It must then be concluded 
that at the time of ‘Urwah the custom of giving the isnad did 
not yet exist, although now two generations had passed since 
the death of the Prophet.” 8 Horovitz on the other hand is 

1 Brock., Oesch . , I, 176. * !&., 135. * lb., 135. 

4 Andrse, Die Person Muhammeds, 26. 

6 Caetani, Annali delV Islam , I, p. 32. 

6 Brock., o.o. , I, 134, 7 16., 65. 


3 O.c. , p. 31. 
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disposed to believe that he may have made use of it, and con- [XV] 
eludes that at any rate there is little doubt it was employed in 
the generation of traditionists before az-Zuhrl 5 and that we 
may assume “ its first appearance in the Had! th-litera tore as 
being not later than the last third of the first century of the 
Hijrab.” 1 2 

The question has been raised whether the isnad thus 
found prefixed to the main or portion containing the subject- 
matter is of Arab origin. Caetani is of opinion that it is not ; 
for “ in the larger portion of the authentic traditions the isnad 
is a much later addition to an ancient text. In other words 
the idea of the isnad is to be considered as a later product, 
and not a contemporary of the older hadlth. The isnad was a 
consequence of the needs of the new civilisation ; it bore, so 
to say, a bureaucratic impress, a certain scientific semblance, 
which came from the cultured life of the city outside Arabia, 
and not from the wild desolation of the Arabian deserts. The 
whole character of the isnad is alien to the restive nature of 
the primitive Arab, a half-wild person, ignorant, intolerant 
of any regulation, averse from civic and social custom. 5,2 
Horovitz agrees with Caetani that a foreign origin must be 
found for it, and carries the argument a step further. He be- 
lieves that it is to be traced to a Jewish source, as the same 
phenomenon is found in Jewish literature of a much earlier 
date, for instance, in the chain of transmitters of the body of 
oral teaching of Moses, communicated to him on Sinai, as also 
of individual traditions of the Mosaic period, where the same 
care is manifest in preserving the names of witnesses from genera- 
tion to generation ; similarly, but later, with regard to the names 
of the witnesses for the utterances of the authorities in the 
Schools : by Talmudic times the lists of such names are of enor- 
mous length, and the subject matter is of the most varied nature, 
opinions on points of law, narratives, etc, A parallel to the 
manner in which ‘A’ishalTs statements are introduced is illus- 
trated in the introductory chain to a narrative regarding the fate 
of the corpse of the deceased Rabbi EPazar: “ Rabbi Samuel Bar 
NahmenI said, the mother of Rabbi Jonatan related to me that 
the wife of Rabbi EPazar relates to her.” He adds that it is 
possible that Islam having once borrowed the system of the 
isnad and developed it on its own lines, may have influenced 
in its turn the Jewish prototype, for in the Talmudic literature 
there is no idea of chronological method, and the oldest extant 
work attempting such arrangement was composed after 885 A.D., 
more than a century later than the earliest Islamic work on 
isnad-critique. 8 That the idea may have been borrowed from 
the Jews there can be no gainsaying ; and if it were, as probably 


1 Der Islam , Bd. VIII, 43-44 (1918). 

2 Annali I, p. 30. 3 Der Islam , Bd. VIII, 44-47. 
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[XVI] it was, it would be no matter for wonder considering the free 
communication between the regions to the north and the penin- 
sula, and the cultural indebtitude of the latter. Once implanted, 
it was likely to find a congenial soil in a nation cherishing its 
far-traced genealogies. 

(h). The Mnsnad of * Umar h. 'Ahdi’l J Aziz : MS. No. 7, 
Govt, of India Collection ( 1916 - ). 

Though l * * 4 Umar deeply interested himself in hadlfch, and 
according to this MS. sent out for fuller information regarding 
some which he had heard of, 1 it was left to a traditionist. al-Ba- 
ghandi, of nearly two centuries later to make the collection of 
such as had his sanad. I bn Hajar 2 mentions the following as 
being of the number of those from whom he related : 


1. 

Anas b Malik. 

2. 

as*Sa 5 ib b. Yazld. 

3. 

‘Abdul-lah b. JaMar b. 

4. 

Yusuf b. ‘AbdiT-lah b. 


Abl Talib. 


Sallam. 

5. 

Khaulah bint Hakim. 5 

6. 

‘Uqbah b. ‘Amir al-Juha- 

7. 

Sahib. Sa c d." 

8. 

m. 

‘AbduT-lah b. Ibrahim 

9. 

ar-Rabr b. Sabrahal- 

10 

b. Qariz. 6 

‘Urwah b. az-Zubair. 


JuhanL 



11. 

Abu Salmah b. ‘Abdi’r- 

12. 

Abu Bakr b. al-Harith b. 


Rahman. 


Hisham. 7 



As-Suyutl 8 mentions (1), (3). (4). (8), (9), (10) and (12) of 
the above, and specifies by name three others : 

13. ‘AbduT-AzXz b. Mar wan 14. 'Amir b. Sa‘d. 

(‘ Umar’s father). 

15. Said b. al-Musaiyib. 

The MS. quotes the authority of the following from the 
above list : — Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, S, 9, iO, II, 12. 13 (ra), 14, 15 (see 
Index). 

It quotes as ‘Umar’s authorities the following whose 
names are not found in the above list (the enumeration con- 
tinues that of the list) : — 

16. Aban b. ‘Uthman b. 

ASan, a, 14. 

l Infra , r, 13; 1a, 17. '* Tah., VII, 790. 

3 cUyc however, see inf. 1, 4. 

4 Ju.yo Jlflj ; see inf. r 5 3. 

& I. Hajar says, * Umar asked of Sahl a cup from which the Prophet 

drank. 

6 Also called : Ibrahim b. ‘ Abdi 5 l~lah b. Qariz ( Tah I, 239). 

7 He is Abu Bakr b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahman b. al-Harith. etc., (Tah., XII, 
141 ). 

8 Tar . KM. 
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17. TamlnnTd-Darl, r, 4. 1 18. Asma’ bint e Umais. a, [XVII] 

_ 18.* 

19. Salim b. ‘Abdid-lah, 20. ‘A’ishah, a* 8. 3 

17. 


21. 

Nan fa, 1 b. Musahiq, 11, 
24. 

22. 

Md. b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. 
Naufal, t a, 1. 

23. 

Abu Burdah, 1 a, 7. 

24. 

Abu Sallam al-Aswad, 

I A, 15. 

25. 

Sa'Id b. Khalid, r % 15. 

26. 

Yahya b. al Qasim, r r, 

io. 

27. 

Qavs b. al-Harith, rr ? 
16. 

28. 

Mirawiyah, a, 1. 

29. 

Abu Bakr b. Md. b. { Amr 
b. Hazm, r * , 1. 

30, 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mawhib’, 
rt>, 17. 

31. 

‘Ubaidu’l-lah b. f Abdi’l- 
lah b. ‘Utbah, n, 6. 

32. 

Ubadah b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, 
rv, 12. 

33, 

Az-Zuhri (Md. b. Muslim), 
r a, 6. 

34. 

Salma, mawlatu Marwan 
b. al-Hakam M, 6. 

35. 

Md. b. Thabit b. Shurah- 
bil, r., 3. 

36. 

‘Irak b. Malik, r* 9 15. 

Of persons who related from ‘Umar, it has the following in 
common with I bn Hajar 4 : — 

1. 

Ibrahim b. Abl ‘Ablah. 

2. 

Abu Bakr b. Md. b. 
e Amr b. Hazm. 

3. 

Zabban b. 4 Abdi’PAzIz. 

4. 

Az-Zuhrl. 

5. 

Abu Salmah b. ‘Abdi’r* 
Rahman. 

6. 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. ; Umar b. 
s Abdil-‘Aziz (a, 4). 

7. 

4 Abdu’l- 4 Aziz b. ‘Umar b. 

4 Abdi’l-‘AzIz, 

8. 

. ‘ Amr b. Muhajir. 

9. 

Md. b. Qays. 

10. 

Ya‘qub b. ‘ Utbah b. al- 
Mughirah. 

11. 

And, further, in common with as-Suvutl : 6 

Yahya b. Said. 

The following occur in the MS,, 
either of the above : 

but are not mentioned by 

12. 

Isma'il b. Abl Hakim. 

13. 

Abu Bakr b. Hals, 

14. 

Sulaiman b. ‘Asim. 

15. 

I bn Abl Suwaid. 

16. 

Salih b. Kaysan. 

17. 

Salih b. Md. b. Zs’idah. 

18. 

Sakhr b. e Abdi’Mah b. 
Harmalah. 

19. 

[Taliiah b. Yahya] b. 

: Talhah b. ‘ Ubaidi T- 
lah ( f a, 9) 0 

20. 

‘Abbad b. Kathir. 

21. 

AP Abbas b. Salim. 


1 JLyo *»/, r, 20. 2 (2*ofc., XII, 2726), 

3 JL^c ((Toft, VII, 790). 

4 !Tafc., VII, 790. 5 Tar. KlmL 
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[XVI1J] 22. 

24. 

26. 

28. 


*AbdiTl-lah b. ‘AbdiT- 
R ah man. 

c Abdu* 5 l-lah b. Md. b. 
fi Aqil . 

*Afif al- Madam. 

Naufal b. al-Furat. 


23. ‘AbduT-lah b. Md. Ai- 
‘AdawL 

25. fi AbduM^Aziz b, a!-‘ Ab- 
bas. 

27. Md. b. MuhSjir. 

29. Yazld b. Md. 


‘ Umar related from an anonymous authority (tW)) a t r* 1 2 * 4 * 6 7 , 
8, and is quoted by one at r*, 17. 

I. The compiler (Jami*) of the Musnad was Abu Bakr 
Md. 1 b. Md. b. Sulaiman al-Azdl 8 , al-Wasiti 8 , al-Baghandl ; he 
was known as IbnuT-BaghandlA The last nisbah is derived 
from Baghand, which as-Sam‘anI supposes to be a village near 
Wasit. Enduring great hardships he wandered to cities afar in 
his zeal to study traditions under the authorities there, and 
returned to take up his residence in Baghdad. He heard the 
following besides other traditionists of Syria. Egypt, Baghdad, 
Kufah and Basrah : — 

2. Abu Bakr b. Abl Shavbah 
(d. 235).* 

4. Shayban b. Farrukh (d. c. 
235). 8 

6. Md. b. 4 AbdiT- Malik b. 
Abfsh-Shawarib (d. 
244). 10 

8. *Abdur Rahman b. Ib- 
rahim, Abu Said 
Duhaim, ad-Dimashqi 
(d. *245), ia 

10. Al-Harifch b. Miskln al- 
Misri (d. 250). u 

It appears from as~Sam‘ani 15 that three generations of this 
family were engaged in the study and transmission of tradi- 


1. Md. b. f AbdiT -lah b. 

Numair (d. 234). 5 
3. ‘ Uthman b. Abl Shay bah 
(d. 239). ‘ 

5. ‘ Abb. ‘Abdi’Hah b. al- 
Madlnl (d. 234}. 9 

7. Suwaid b. Said al-Hada- 
thani (d. 240). 11 12 13 14 


9. Hisham b. ‘ Ammar (d. 
245). 18 


1 Yaqut Mu. Buld. , 1,474, has though borrowing from as Sam 

‘ani. 

2 As-Sam‘ani’s Amab , 60 b, Gibb Mem. Ser. t from which the follow- 
ing account is taken. 

8 Sam., <6. j Tab., Huf., X, 81. 

4 Sam. , ib. 

8 Tali., IX, 463; Tab. Huf., VIII, 26. 

6 Tah., VI, 1; Tab. Huf.. VIII, 20. 

7 Tah., VII, 29S ; Tab. Huf., VIII, 28. 

8 Tah., IV, 629; Tab. Huf., VIII, 30. 

9 Tah., VII, 575 ; Tab.' Huf., VIII, 15. 

»° Toft., IX, 521. 

11 Tah., IV, 470 ; Tab. Huf., VIII, 43. 

12 Tah., VJ» 274 ; Tab. Huf., VIII, 69 ; Sam. 1 calls him; Duhaim b. 
al-Qasim (ib., 61). 

13 Taft., XI. 90; Tab. Huf., VIII, 38. 

14 Tah., II, 273 ; Tab. Huf. VIII, 108. 


Sam. , ib. 
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tions, viz., Met. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandl ; his two sons, Abu [XIX] 
Bakr Mel. and Abu 4 Abdf 1-lah Md. ; and Abu Bakr's son Abu 
Dharr (d. 326). Of Abu 4 Abdi’Mah he states that he 

heard Shu 4 aib b. Ayyub 1 in Mausil, and that he in turn was 
quoted by Abu’l-Husam Md. b. al-Muzaffar, who in that case 
must have related from both brothers, as Abu Bakr Md. al- 
Baghandl, collector of the Musnad, is the authority he imme- 
diately quotes, 2 and is evidently the al-Baghand! referred to 
in Tab. Huf XII, 61. Md. b. Sulaiman (d. 283) is there said 
to have settled in Baghdad ; his son, presumably xAbu Bakr, 
succeeded to his heritage of hadlth, but it would seem from one 
account that neither entertained a high opinion of the other’s 
veracity, while, according to Ibn AblT-Fawaris, Abu Dharr was 
more reliable than either his father or his grandfather. 

He related his traditions mostly from memory, it is said, 
and their number and the facility with which he quoted them 
were remarkable ; his mind was so pre-occupied with them that 
they interfered even with the due course of his obligatory prayers. 

His opinion as a traditionist was accepted in a vast number of 
matters of reference. Some, however, have charged him with 
confusion due to defects of memory, and with 44 tadlls. 5 ’ 8 This 
technical term, denoting concealment, and the concealment of 
a defect in an article one offers for sale, is applied to a Rawi who 
omits from the chain of authorities the name of his own Shaykh 
or master, and uses such a non-commital word in connection with 
the last authority whom he quotes as gives the impression, or per- 
mits it to be taken, that he has heard it from him, e.g., J&, or 

^ J ]yu. According to 4 Abdu’l-Haqq ad-Dihlawi, opinion is 

divided between the acceptance and the rejection of the hadlth 
of a mudallis. Waki 4 , for example, is said to have summarily 
dismissed its consideration thus : 44 The concealment of a 

defect in a garment offered for sale is not lawful, — so how can it 
be in the case of Hadlth ? ” The majority of traditionists 
maintain the view that tadlls should be accepted in the ins- 
tance of a person like Ibn 4 Uyainah who is known to suppress 
the name of a reliable authority only, and to reject it in such 
as is wont to suppress the names of persons who are 44 weak ” 

{ tJu etc., until he shall specify his mode of audition with 

the words , or , or The resort to tadlls may 

be due to a bad motive, e.g. } in order to conceal the fact of 
having heard it from a certain Shaykh because of his juniority, 
or his lack of celebrity and standing. This was not the 
motive of the renowned traditionists, however, but it was due 

l Tali., IV, 584. * r, 6; | r, 8. 

3 Tab . Huf., X, 81 ; adh-Dhahabl, Tadhk. Huffaz , II, 272 (Hyder., 

1333). ' ‘ 
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[XX] to their assurance as to soundness of the tradition and their 
independence of contemporary celebrity. Ash -ShumunnI says : 
“It rna}' be that the [lmidallis] has heard from a number of 
reliable people the hadlth. besides having heard it from such 
an one, and in citing it, he, like the mursil, does not feel obliged, 
on account of his being satisfied of its soundness, to mention all 
or any one of these immediate authorities from whom he 
actually heard it.” 1 That it was general, as well as permissible 
in certain conditions, is further borne out by the evidence 
of Goldziher : “It not seldom happens that the Muhammadan 
critics are compelled to attest in the ease of the most esteemed 
religious authorities that without any scruple they committee! 
tadlis ,— a very leniently judged form of ie dolus ” (the two words 
are connected etymologically}— which, however, does not affect 
the Hadlth itself. Yazld fa. Ha run (d. 206) was in a position to 
state that at his time in Kufah all the disseminators of tradi- 
tions, with the exception of a single one, whose name he gives, 
were one and all Mudallisun. Should this judgment appear to 
be rather severe, it is sufficient to consider that even men like 
the two Sufyan (b. ■•'Uyainah and ath-Thaurl) and others, who 
were reported to be reliable in hadlth. and of scrupulous piety 
in life, are not wanting from the list of Mudallisun.” 2 

Abu Bakr Md. al-Baghandl died in 312 ; s but according 
to I bn Athlr (VIII, 118) in 313 A.H. 

References to the Musnad apparently are rare ; Ibn Ha jar 
in his jKk saM ijAksAjDi* iii speaking of 

the tradition of Mu e awiyah regarding the Prophet's impreca- 
tion contained in the words : 5 : J! j ^*.La abf 

2 j says that it was related to him 

as being in the Musnad of ‘Umar h. ‘ Abdfl-* Aziz by al- 
Baghandl. 

II. Abu Bakr Md. al-Baghandl ’s ram was AbuT-Husain 
Md. fa. al-Muzaffar b. Musa al Hafiz al- Baghdadi. 8 He was a 
zealous and reliable tradition ist. Ibn AbPI-Fawaris says that 
lie told him he had a hundred thousand hadlth on al-BaghandPs 
authority. Ad-Daraqutni .used to attend his liadlth-readings ; 
he held him in great respect and would not recline in his pres- 
ence ; he has recorded of him that he was reliable and trust- 
worthy, and a little inclined towards ShP ism. AbuT-Walld al- 
Baji held a similar opinion regarding this Shrite tendency. He 


1 ‘Abdu’l-Haqq, Muqad. to Mishhat, lith., Delhi. 

^ Muh. Stud . II, 48. 

3 Sam., Ansab , 61 ; Tab , Huf.> X, 81. 

* Lith. Delhi, p. 106 ; see Brock.. Qes. d. Ar. Lit., I, 424, 393. 
B Of. infra , a* 12; rv, 5. 

B Infra, r, 6 ; { r ? 8, etc. 
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was born in 286, and died in 379, 1 * at an age which is another [XXI] 
instance of the remarkable longevity of traditionists in those 
early centuries of Islam. 

HI. The inheritance passed from him to Abu Md. al- 
Hasan b. 4 * All b. Md. al-Jauhari, (363-454).* He was born in 
Baghdad, of a family of Shiraz. 3 He heard Abu Bakr Ahmad 
al-Qati‘1 (d. 368), and was the last representative of his circle. 4 
He was a reliable and exceedingly keen student and imparter 
of hadlth. 6 

IV. To this traditional lore there succeeded two heirs, 

(a) Abu’l-Mawahib Ahmad, and ( b ) the qadi Abu Bakr Md. al- 
AnsarL 

(a) Abul- Mawahib Ahmad b, Md. b. ‘Abdi’l- Malik' 3 b. Mu- 

Irik al-Warraq 7 is presumably the Abu’l Mawahib referred to by 
Yaqut Buld ., II, 522), who states that though Abu Hafs 

4 Umar (infra, V) had a unique knowledge of many books, he was 
not yet acquainted with aught from this traditionist and certain 
others of the Damascus School. 

(b) Abu Bakr Md. b. ‘ Abdi’l-Baqi al-Ansari (d. 535) was 
the last of the circle of Abu Md. al-Jauhari. s As -Sam ‘am 
(506-562) further adds that he himself heard the traditions of 
the latter directly from him alone of that school. 9 According 
to Ibn Athir (XI, 52), who gives his name as Abu Bakr b. Md., 
etc., he was for long a qadi, and was a man of scholarly habit. 

Part II 10 of the Musnad mentions him along with Abu’l 
Mawahib. 

V. Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Md. b. Mu'ammar 11 b. Tabarzad 
(516-607) was the Shaykh of Ibn Athir, who gives him the 
nisbah of al- Baghdadi. Yaqut states that he heard al-Kathir, 
the popular title of Abu Bakr Md. b. ‘Abdi’l-BaqI al-Ansari, 1 * 
mentioned above under IV ( h ), and that he lived to relate 
what he heard from him. He gives him the nisbah ad-Daraqazzi, 
and adds that he was much sought after for his traditions, and 
at the behest of al -Malik al-Muhassin Ahmad b. al-Malik 
an-Nasir, 13 he was conveyed from Baghdad to Damascus, 
where Ahmad and a large number of the people of that city 


I Tab. Buf., XII, 61. 2 Infra, r, 5; \r 9 8. 

3 Of. I. Kh., de Slane, II, 255, n. 3. 

* Sam., Ansab, 459 ; I. Ath. , X, 15. 

5 Sam., ib., 144. 

3 Infra , r , 5. 

7 IT, 7. 8 Supra , para. III. 

6 Ansab , 144. 10 I 6. 

II Al-MWammar ini. Ath XII, 194; Yaq., II, 522; cf. inf., 8, etc. 

12 Sam., Ansab , 144. 

13 Al-Malik an-Nasir Salahu’d-DIn Yusuf b. Ayyub reigned (after 

Nuru’d-din’s death) from 569 to 589 A.H. The name of his twelfth son is 

known, and of five others, but Ahmad is not of the number. Raverty, 

Tab. Nasiri, 221. nn. 6, 7. 
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[XXII] heard him. It is said to have been on this occasion that he 
became acquainted with the traditions having the sanad of 
Abud-Mawahib, and the Damascus School, 1 

In Ahmad ‘All as-Saharan purl’s edition (Delhi, I na ) 0 f 
the Jdmv of at-Tirmidhi he is quoted in this editor’s sanad as 
the authority next after Abud-Fath ‘Abclud-Malik b. Abl’l- 
Qasim ‘Abdi’l-lah, and therefore the fifth in succession to at- 
TirmidhL 

VI. Md. b. Abld-Qasim b. Md. b. As 4 ad b. al-Hakam' 2 
al-Hanafi heard these two parts 3 of the Musnad read before 
his* Shaykh Abu Hafs ‘Umar, usually referred to as Ibn 
Tabarzad. 4 and wrote them out for himself, as appears from 
the colophon, 5 as he heard them there read by Shihabu’d- 
Din Md., the Sahibu'l-juz* , 6 he., owner of the portion of the 
Musnad contained in these two parts. It is repeated in a 
colophon that both parts were heard by Md. b. Abld-Qasim, 
as also hy others, being read in the presence of Ibn Tabar- 
zad, — -whose authority for them was Abud-Mawahib, and for the 
second Abu Bakr al-Ansari also, — by Shihabu’d-Din Md. b, 
Khalaf b. Rajih al-Maqdisi. The others present at the hearing 
included Abud-Fath Md. b. ‘ Abdid-Ghanl b. ‘ AbdiT- Wahid 
al-Maqdis! (567-613), 7 a traditionist of some note in his own 
age, and the owner of a copy, on which the names of the 
members of the audience were recorded at greater length 8 than 
here. The date on which the reading and the correction of 
the copy of Md. b. Abld-Qasim took place was 26th Rajab, 
603, at Mt. Qasiyun, 9 without Damascus. 

At ri , 16-25. is given a list of those who heard both parts 
through Ibn Tabarzad, but a word or more at the beginning of 
each of the ten lines in the original having been cut oil in the 
process of trimming the MS., some of the names cannot be 
read with certainty. 

In 657 A.H. ‘ Abdud-Hafis Ibir Abdil-Miurim heard both 
parts read before the Shaykh Badru’d-Dln Abu Md. ‘ Abdu’l- 
Wahhab 10 by Nasiru’d-Dln Abud-Hasan € All b. al-Muzaffar b. 
Ibrahim al-Kindl, and copied it. 11 

In 663 A.H. it was read in presence of the Shaykh Taju’d- 
Dln A bud Mansur Muzaftar b. 4 Abdid-Karlm b. Najm, 12 and 
copied by Ahmad b. Faraj b. Ahmad b. Md. al- Lakh ml al- 
Andalusi of Seville in the Madrasah of his Shaykh within 
Damascus. 18 


1 Supra, IV, (a). 

3 Infra , } p, 5; r \ 9 6. 

5 r* 5 22. 

7 Tab. Huf., XVIII, 6. 


2 See infra , 
* Tab. Huf, 
5 ri, 5, 
r i, ii. 


9 Yaq., IV, 13 ; Ibn Jubair, 274 (Gibb M.S.) 

10 Cf. r i, is. n ri, 28/7 . 


I 9 fh. Q. 

, XVIII, 13; 


XIX, 2. 
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The first title-page bears the name of its owner in 1176 [XXIII] 
A.H., but owing to the edges of the MS. having been trimmed 
part of it has been cut off ; as it stands it reads : 

■ # dole ddJ! wO tjs'O'j'O'J f ijJl ... 

In quite recent times it was bestowed by : 
ciUpAJf ci.jj.Aif jJUJf ... sA f jjjf ... 

on Mawlavl Md. ‘All Akram, through whom it probably 
found its way to India. In 1332 A H. it was in the 
possession of Sha’iq Ahmad al-‘Uthmam and was eventually 
purchased by the Council of the Asiatic Society for the Govern- 
ment of India collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. in 1916. 

It appears to have been written not later than the 17th 
century, and may belong to the 16th. It is in ordinary nashh , 
with the word indicating the inode of audition and the headings 
rubricated throughout. The eleven folios include two title- 
pages f (a) and 6 [a) in the original. The dimensions are : 

Ext. 7J" x 51" ; int. 6" x 3J", with 27 lines to the page. Con- 
fusion is very obvious in the order of the text on Fol. I * (6), 1 
while the tradition of Asma’ bint ‘Umais (a, 18) is altogether 
wanting ; the difficulty at % 15 — a, 1 3 can only be surmounted by 
adding the name of 6 Abdu J l-lah b. Qariz to the heading (% 15) ; 
there are a few errors in transcription; probably due to clerical 
carelessness, as may be the confusion just noted, or to want of 
knowledge. Ramzah and lashdld are rarely marked, and medial 
hamzate yd 9 is invariably written as a. 




[No. 7, Govt, of India Collection, 
1918 — ; As. Soc. of Bengal.] 


( 1 ) 



>• 

f a, 




ilP 


SP 1 6 ** 


^JbJ Ail 

At! f ^ 60 -cUJ f ^1+jJLc &+3*./0 j£j ^-j f Jt 

■^/I Ajfjj aLc Jailaedl jklaA t Os^sx/o ^warJf ^jT iutj^ 


"*ar 


ji'^ 


<Aju£ 


& J f jS ALc f <A*.2D./0 ^jkc A4SM2 

£A*apj s kj£JUJI A.V£ ^j> Os^suo A«*rsJ ^j! 

<A*asv 0 ^.j j4J= ^j! Aifjj) ALc ^ysdt 

^U«V0 ALC 2 ^X/O 

tXx^o! (jfj tX+suc 

aLc ^ftlscdf ^^Xaw.Jf 


*Fol. la. 



10 


3 A jLo (sic) is added in the margin ; see 5 ; I V> 5 ; 1 !*> 7. 
* I. Athir, XII, 194 ; Yaqut, Mu ( j. ctl-Bul ., II, 522. 

3 infra It's 11, ^*9 22, ^aJ^sJ^ , ^1? 6. 





I 

^ ^Jj dliJl ^r*M^ 

dLeJ'mJm, ddL ^b j ( <j ^aeal ^ySb ^ 1 L\T^ ^ W»ss*A^ a^lamJhB. ( 

«t 

1 [ y°^ ^ h** )t)*b I jo- ] 

^*j f b f j^Jb dJJ f $i\jf ^ yX-b i^+i AAjJ f ^\Jm*} 1 | 

^y**3xJf O^^P.-C J,j} Ijf 5 ‘sjTfcLc ^yj U^JUJf tUX ^yJ (XfrSXX. ^yj <X*jaJ uJjfefy+J'f 5 

& Ij-viyc ^vJ j&ia+Jf (jrJ <X*:su<c ^j^wacdf j.jf Uf 4 ^ jA^aoJI t 3 .*jsuc ^Jlx ^yjf 

l*jufcfjjt Jibsuwf b* ® ^OkixbJf ^UjJLo ^jj. On^acuc ^ d^acuc j£j jjf Uf 

jr+-£ j^V*C lS ^ J f * yj Oh^CSCL^C ^ , yJ ^Jbx ^yX ^ ^ f ^ f ^s^SSX^C ^yJ (A AX (j 

^.bwo Aa 1.X <3t JJ f diU f * j~c(.X ^ , y J &A ilX ^yX Jsax yjf 

. 19 

^yj <Xvof U ^L^aLw ^yj ^UjJjjf (^4^^ ^ ^wjlfiSh ciyjjf 10 

A> 

j‘-0“ A '^ (A?’:' ^ s ^’ x: i*rf ^bo ^>x 0 v*.:eia; ^yj jij ^ f <Aax U ^-voyo 

J« r i -vo jf «SaJ.X [ <5yU f ^.jLa J <jJU f ^jt yclx ^*yJ &A&X v^>.A^.«vo ^JU* 

$ & ^aeJf (j-w)tx^ <3dJf ^a-.j 

jiif <Xy£ t-lwjJ 

'■/..■ ,A "' , ■ 

iX*jsuc ^x A^iwc ^yj (A^-aswc U AA^acJt AsAX ^ ^,11-^Jf tAjx ^.a^ Q»ja>> j5 

<?J.Jf <AAX ^yJ im&MSjyJ ^jX AAX ^yJ ^^X q, yX AaAX ^»yj CX^AXJ ^jpX |JjbsPlA*jf 

$?>*• <JL>' b--'<A2pJb fif ^JLvo J c SkjJlx <jdJf ^^JLx ^AAjf JGs Jjjf 

t I* 

^yjf -jX ^.A^J ^yi b' £**J ^ 4> A* - xU— Jf f ^aAJ 


(r ) • 

*Fo3. lb. 


1 Heading supplied from text ; ef. f 2. 

2 Xntr., XXX. 3 j&. 4 jb. 5 J6 , XX. 

7 See Ibn Sa 9 d, Tabaqat, IV, 2, 65 (ed. Leiden). 

3 Of. ra, 10 . 


76., XVIII. 
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£ p ) yjy&W ^ S^xxJ! IfLs j**«=eu*s! 

* Uj pbe Jf • &A& jjiJ*** ^5^ ;: a?' *^f ! 




r £ J^ J^' 


•Jr: Vj- 

KA.' -.VJJSSsw ‘ii.2SR.AAs! 

" w 

r ,j - 

. v.* aJJ i Jv^r . . 0 ! 
0 • w ■ 

# 

aUc r- d j C^SssrSj 

K®Am»C^ 

♦ 

cJ J ' 

Iff 

r^ k ' 

cH -^ ! U 


^Lo &JJf ^ 4 - -J ' J 1 ’’* JT-J*“ ' cH' jr*^ O1.4.3A-C 

A&Lm'+J! ^3 J .Jlx.V.1 ^jAfcA.' Jjj. ,jui 3i.2EVi* . ^jM*^2Sh ^JP *jUi j, A J,r A! I 

jt;lH , *b T Jt ^w*J , vJusJL' ^ Jj 


* g>' ^ j *b/ j> 


( '-XlL ^jJ ^j*Jf JtJ J-* l '^f C 

X, 

10 ^sSd'^ ) " 'Vy ^ JtT^ ‘•Va ! J-r G 

J»j. & jZ**> <J* c^ ^ li u?V ? ^JlooyaJi 

^.*r j> iljiXjt uJJU (*&9 JLlf &*jswc <Ji ! 3yc ^v-c 

^ (JiJLvfif A J ! yjy ^) f tXxr T +.r ^ ^ » 0 .**s j l ? i^Jr ^»a/c ; hKAx*..' y.'\,%. ! <\xs 

2a. tj^lcli $Lj&Jf ^yc fys». Js- ^y ^taa-axM A- 1 Z.S 2 *. &xL rr..;A^ 

15 JsJj ^3 cuxjj j*Lo j A Jr aI*! ^JLc ^JJ! ^jSlasjJcls aL; 3»J! ?. jr^ ^i-c 

u** J »JU ^yxuf jj.*.mj JJ jJa 3 j ^yAi! 4.&&./O w-J *9 Ai t ^.rj .3 ^fcj <LJ«o 

^ A t< <} ! 

^ILwa^f ^ji-C *XAr^ AS.JiA^. 1 |j)J^j,XS ^ 1 ^ w— 

^ oJ 'JJ 

^.HaJ (^Jls.3 ^ J f yiyd - <3o>r jj«fc.r ^.'<3^5^15 o ^JapJ.votj jjJsaJU yiacii ^ 
^ysc ^Jb ftXA <eBa Uil v^jJoPh.*! fXfj ^law»,Jf w'JosU 4 J wJJ 

20 fjA \zy° clsJJs^ poLc t<k& JlxJJcb <S 'j£d b tyjsxJ j 

Lo aJIaw! ^.f j^xJ f tXxr ^oj jp^.r ^ -Jl# «X ^%wJL' ^ 

e;^ rllsuiL wkx 2.3 X| j aJLc all! all! 
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Juaafj if ^yO (J*bf l/C O^JSX jJ jJUudf jjk/C J <&aJLc a!J{ <&Uf ( ^ ) 

L5^ ^ yj j ’tS-VJ <Syj..AjAX l* ^ _ 'y/Q i\s>0 l ? y* f <XAA,<*c yj ^. aw«jC ^yX ^y^LsJL.) ^•' i '® 

h 

^ Jli Jb <?d j t ^xvx ^ &JJf Jsaj3 ^aJ - i+Am^j 

VJJ 

^4'*^' t <X)./0 <,.,£&. ^ . V -> CwU f <3wVX ^ . y-i ^SSUtf .-C ^jj,ys42./C ^yJ /i [ 3 cs**^ 

OJ f . t 

JJ.4.5 ^jaUJLj ^..Lx 4fl-vJ ^ &jJ.X A-U f ^-IaX <iJJf ]Jy.«voy f (Jy.&A jfijf*'' ^ tXA-C 5 

OJ , 

I4J.5 &JJ 1 ^laSV*WS A!.) f ^laEVXwO iXAAJy ^jf ^yj (^j^LaX (JI.R 2 y LfrXx (jjj.AJ 

(JLj t^^SU) J &1J? ^iacu.-vi IkJ 1 (Jl$ ^l.ww j &.J.X <3w_U f ^J/X <$JJf (Jy-uiy 

- { ^ SlL&jf -ckib; M Jli slLsif jtkSj yUrsdf (J^X+AtS f aU t U b f 

SyyJ ^A&b-J > b ;.^c^asjJI ^yj &.*.:sw*o b ia?tasv.jf ^.wsbf jjf ^x«aJ t ^j(,3 

oJLk - aILo ^ILwIj ^ascw ^jI b (X*u» 10 

<?cU ) (^AX yJ yJXViAO ^ . yX , y ^ ^..aXL/C ^yJ y™b ^.yX ^J.<w,/C ^ , y J c^aJ^JI b * j lm y y^ i ) ^ ^ 

LS^y^'*' ^ ' c- v *' Cl.'c\:sxj^. ; |j.xJ f SX£ 0^4-^ f 

^ . oJ t 

t^.,/iJS>.'! ^yi-J j^JC (if t^jlrSE^AoU l^Ca,J ^ ^ .1.0.. | ^X*0 ^ AaJ,£ <JwJ.J f ^-IaO A,U f I4.A-XJ (J b 

Jb’ <vj ^0 <&.J..c &Uf ^.Xao cii.J f A^«*ss 1 IJb Ali f ^)la»AA.vj ( t> jwbx ^ ( fr-> 

jclsiij jjLspJf 0^ ^JL)f J y^) b Uf (j^Uc JU> ^jX*« ^sCjf 15 
^ (, ^ f ^ ^1/wi ^ ^.vJU <?tli f <a1J I 

ASli tX*_£ ^.J jeJLw (A^.x; 

« •*• .. .. « ^ 

^jjf A^sr>^'C (jJUf k^A-C Lb ^ASXJ v>^r! ^ t-^-c 

J+& £y\-£ A ^ (Jb # cJ.5^i ^i5 (_J.Axl4.AW I fjjJ j.Sl\s£ ^y-S- Uj ihoLwf *Fol. 2b. 

jj &±A ^yx iafcccLj UU Jtib ^ <L)6 j gJj yjynnJ t Osxc ^yj| 20 

' 2 ^yjf Lb j ^yjf JU - ^ j ckJx <3JUf ^.JLo ^JJf {J.X iLfi.33.J ^J jjbf 

^uib-Wib JOcLswf ^j! ^ ^yJ f Lki (>xL^ 


1 Ms., ^;jHt ; C f. Tak,, XI, 77 ; Yaq., Index, 760. 

' 2 .-Ms., (j-J. ■ 
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iLaJCLww 

(+) " : c- r * 

^ j+£ ij-J ddUf ^ l U &>3 j iukx 

<Kjd*Jf Uis ^ULo C W ibjU^ ^ Jli A-U' jr,j.«-^ ;>JuC 

5 <&iJf ujlV/C A.3,3 • V-SjA*' AjjjUt/C ^w' JS>A^c jj ^ jjl« 

, \*> 

ULj <&J jjLx*j ^ lUSx: c’O-j IjO ^yc ^jyb *l.vc * AiLc aI.O ^Iao 


4 v jLUf . J ULw aJ aIH JL* 

> . u> ••■ o ■ 


A»«wJ Lc. _, ^ ^»a3 ■ * r J j^.£ 

c l . “ J, f ^ ' 

L$^lx <dJU’ 

10 ^biArS* ^V-C vXjJjJf ^vJ aAj tu a f ^vJ JS4^P-A3 Ia)6a 

iL&jlc Vj.j^a.O JUx ^.*x ^vx \jyJ* <Xy: ^ \ ^*x ^v-* cVeLc! 

ixUa* f ^ y~o dsUL yy aji y^ * aJx ajlo ^jlo ^jji ^ 

A* 

j*OJ jJ f yliiLvftJf eAL-b (X*^^ - Aa/j ^-^5 y Ua^j 

^ O-^suc ^xlikyi wj.Sxj ^>j J JoSi)' lbu.rx j ^Jlmzj.: ^ .S+ar-c lu 

15 ^x 6-fc ^vi ^b; ^*x Jsjj ^vJ &>cLct ^yx L5 x ? \j,^ f lb ^Ajj*x£lH cA^j..; 

^•LxO JJ Axjx A!] ! ^A nO Alii {*J^ Cl^'b A/«w.-'Lc ^v-X JyXS j^yJ j^X 

* <U-xlAj £4.A«f vJ^-wJi <y jSj ' 1 ) 

^ ^ j-^ 

_5j*-c aJJI xSac j^A/o l)J yy I ^AolaJf ^vJ tS+x5».f 

20 (^Uxixjlf Sxc ^Ujm!« lu AJjXms jjj Cxjiyf J>»JX Ui ^ ^lacusvJl i 


1 Text faulty ; see note. 

2 Ji^c i B Tah ., IX, 742 ; FSfi., Index, 695. 
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«&jjf Ojx ^ J+-C 1 <Uif 0 »ax <&D1 ^ jAwc ( 'I ) 

^Lvi ^ <&xlx <JlU f ^~«Lx *1) I oJl.9 ^yX ^Js^. ^>yX 

* jfd J Jlfi-S «?difcf 

IJ^^. jjj*il Owe ^ r J jwc 

OsJ^J ^yJ Alff t^XC ^yJ A4XB.X5 j ^ j &*J f ‘ j+£ ^jf ^yJ JS+:SU3 U«5 5 

^yX Sj**A/0 ^yj ^y£ (&.AXX ^yj ^(jjLo Gj (jJ!3 iLdhJf c jy-4~y3 ^yJ d^SM j 

oAj <x)jA dmiLaJf JlV ^..ydf O-ax j**.x ^yx Jsj y^> ^jf 

l^p+dvw^* jjk ^^•AsO 6 C^aJsJ^ <3*U f ^ j t * ^,1+XC ^AiCfifeh 

aJU aJJf u U ^xJf c>^; ^ jAf ij/o oJli j jLUapux? aIsxa/o JUb ^ 

eyj^ 0 (jJ * 0«4^»./C J j^-C ^1 ^yjf U^t>sw . c} ^iull pCifj Jjj&JpLa J *Fol 

^yJ ^y«C 0>.Jy<vC J f ^yit y X ^ j***JiSQ ^yJ ^AJ ?* l^yJ f yX ^1 a&*o IaJ 1^13 J?Ia2Cl)I 

Jtyft.' cUA^WJ ^{..frAX ify/of &jyA iXsJUaJf tJ>^Xj JU jJ j-»J f OsAX 

^ ^yiSh.T ^yt ^LoS JJ CuJjff &JJ I ^.. .Lsfl ^>JpJ f 

( *ji t \r SUw 3^3* a ^ ‘^ x 

T IMS , inf a, ^ .1, ,.i. 


W ^ ^ W ^ 

l^jhs ^LUf 43wteX J& J 

% 4» 

4 ^yjt L3 ^yJ LLj ^jXaw ^JwJCU 

^»yJ ili I 0OX ^,yj |^Aj^ f t ^yX I OXC ^ yJ ^y.«^.X sl>.JyyA. ^yX W>1 ^ A ? ^*yJ f LlJ 

AxLe ^JJl ^1^ JeJU t (iy-woj CA4 -a« JI3 ^yX y^W^Jf (^*yj OsAA^J ^y»Xj 

- OyAJ OA5 wJaabu ^L*olif j c^aif ^A^apJI ^jj lJ.xs>>L&J tsJj f<3f JU» ^JLc j 

1 The texfc is faulty ; read yjy*Jt Oax ^yj j^c ^yj <?JJf OvAx^ 0 ^s?-o j 
see note. 

2 Ms., <M> 

3 The second name is supplied from the text; see note. 

4 Ms., {j^. 


15 
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( V ) t Uj .y- w yi y » uJti*,.' t Oar <3'« s *' 

JsvLj ,. v j ¥ j: Ai.* 1 Jsat ,*x \:\k! : y>\£ v- *«&x: ..'*••2 w' ktwAA^ ■ -.yj? (J^iLc 

> w • t •• v • ^ ^ ■ v ' ■ > w w ’ 

yb»C J} A>jj£ AJJ ■ sJ Lc AA. v- S-J* : ^ yjt 

U^4>a&. - oyJ v^kaa. .; ^Uli' * o>*sJ ' A**apJ; >*y wJty^LaJ fit 

5 ^jA'j : 3 ^ - > '* 3r ' vC ^ ‘ cH C5^ y) 

<SJ*S f ~J l * ^ rt**ji* ^- f ^ c: ? e* jr^ J 

U&? isjf jtyt y/c toy! Jli? JSsw^J* ^Jr ^yx \sbS. 'ijjJi ijl Ail 

- J l V J * . l+X * js ^mOj,J- ^Jy«L’ jfc AxV£ AX ^yx? Aa„ w J^'' v ’’ j / I j| 

* 

.yj y+r y.5 £• ^*r ». ' * y 0*.VT l-VJ JS.*£SXX yX&j ^ 

10 Ltfjju J>:si«*x JLy jut- J Syyt L»* JlS &jli> yJ *#ty; ys y;yjf Oar 
A.-ic a!!! , Juc aJJI , J* UiJ^! isjjf ■■■. f aJ < ,.wc toy! Ux JUi 

- jiUr oyi Lx tyyL? ^^>11 j jlUl v>jc. U^c \Jyk i*^* 8 ji 

^ t,LxU^f Js-^sr*^ Ia~* “j5^ y ^%wa n..*f l—*0 t>'ftb 

jjrX: --S.VC -U w-'i ^jJ ! ' , — K r!^ 3 43^ 

lo^lyl ^v< HI toy I lx «?d JIA5 tiyb wSax^yi Ji*f iyjt Lt Ait JcjU <idUf 

- jbJl ^ Aj>X>i Aj..' f ^y.-O Ai” AaJ^I H&2 1 

^j.J U_xi*J ! LU j wA-'w ^.’* ^y ' lU jfXvjS a..'* bj u ^vC«.X * j f 0^^* 

(j^Vi JT^'"^' t \ZT' > k *7'W' a i (j>il .. . ^jyC ^ ^ \J$“ '' t ^*y (^/.-VAAW 

4 JI 3 ^yyt ^jI ! ^ y ^ xjL? ^y ^.y I <j.j ’ 4»y Ali^ 3>»y ,^'*•-2 jy \ a 1 1 jm-c 

20 Ax^rpJf ^*y yy^UdL 1 ^i>X3 tot ^Xm; jh A^«Lc Axtt AJJf ciaa^m 

y» 

^Fol. 3b* Axly' Jjj 4J.J &+3VC ^aJ 43«^ - ya.jL 11 Osib uuiasu * ^Lc^f j OvwsJt 

^vi (J.y:l^Acf ^y: ^y ^Ua«Jt Oar oJaxx ^y ^ oJLk Ui 

^yy> U Ait jijfj (Jj ^ytyt ^y Alit yjs ^ys yjyxJf Oar ^y j.^r ^yc 
Lsyt Ux lx j kyyt y\ Jb yyJt !<aa lx Jlai yjie Jjy lyyb 

25 tjjyo^’i ^i-srf J AaIp aJJI aJJI sJ^"J) ^yt ^ iait jty f ^yo toy f 


J Ms., jxyi* - 


2 Ms., oirv. 
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tJd j*£aa,Jl * &xp dljf Oxc ^Uxk. T Jf Jox IaJ^^ - jGJf l*x> ( A ) 

^ <3*^CU0 Kjf^vo ^G jjwC ijjJZ j«OJO ^3 j£j lb 

Jl$ Jojti ^ ^ a 1JI Oxc ^ yjyJI A>xc ^ y+£ (jjl 

^f*jf ^yo LoyU sj>Gb Le^Xj hi?! j)Ljf (Jbfl j y $ie ^Lc l*oJb ftyyt Gf 

».#./C y y*Oy3 (®^° JJ Axle Ah t ^-JUiD Alii ^^3 1 ^sOy.3 $ JjXff ^ 

JJ lUf i y^jyJ j jjilkiJt yjf Jy+-£ - }(jJI vi ****' 10 

“ ^Jyjl J (yj jLqaJt Jxc ^vJ aJUI iJxc Gj Ijjfj AJX 

(j^ ^ s, f c ejH ^-c yjyxJt t>xc ^ y&c J AJiXrx «-jlg*» 

? 

L; ^G.l+j-aj AljJ^jb ^JX*Jf ytb y ^L&wo ^ Aj^buo e>A**o Jl* 

^<*JC OyXkA) wM«X ^X**> AxljC AD f AD ^ {, JyMj ^3 1 AU I C<L& f 10 

“hi 2 

$jX£ $y iJ*>j-£ Avlff i'jvmyS: (jfcjf ^Jl3 A^of^ ^JLc b^Ojj ^3 A*aftJ I £;kjb (Jxo 

^ &*i2vclxjf y f ^ aJJI ^jsJi.| AJj»tx-fO ^g lc tjjXO t 

& y * y 

^Ulc ^ ^bj ^ jjj-aif C^-C 

.a . ,* 

0 w tWasuo Gj ^UaJI ^ AfrSvc ^yi tWxf Ai4>iX 15 

^ Awl yjy*Jf AW ^ AJJI AA£ ^ Gj ^ ysQ%\ 

Adc aUI ls L« eH cM* ^ f e; 1 ^ 5 ^ f 

^Cwaf ^srXw® JJ Aiic Aiit 4 b5 1a9 aUI {Jy*3j ^J)U & ^Xao y 

AjJLc AiJ( ^L>^> AUt 4,1®-^^ AjJL? tAa^tS^ jf Jif (^GXc 1^3 ® ^y£»*. 

y Ms. omits; cf. ^ ? 17; r v > 6. 

2 Ms.,etf. 

3 Ms. has a marginal note : 4#^j ^x^J‘ wij.u iLa^GJL 

4 Marg. note: Gf> G^l (Ms. 

& Ms., 

6 Yaq. (II, 228) rejects this form in favour of ; it occur in 
Tab. (I 944* 945), . 
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( q ) doj J j &s*X!c * ^jLc J J+ls J . Si y- J ^ 

-r dJJf ,.*c\ 

s' TT y 

J^i ^_s J } (v^ <Xy r j j^c. 

du«C 

5 UjO»v2w JiwV* jvd <Xaaav> lijf j* ,JO jjt * 1— 0'-^ 

j^jr** cjf ^ dxs*x u*- jr^ iir 2 cH t^ 37 ^ c^ c* 

(J-J 1 — .jjLaPLif ^jUdhjpJ^ dox eJ^ jr^r ^j-' V j**' ^ d.yc eJ** j+£ ^ 

*Fol 4a jiU-Jf Id I ^JU j| culc «slH ^yL» * <xiit iJjr^J £*x U Jcsuc jjli *jij& * 

■ ^Iwdf J <jJJf idxe ^ j+£ J ^^J-X J>lscu*J Udi>«a^ .. V.v^ASJf- 

|^() d'XSuo f ^*X dx*„«c ^ g XSS*} ^*x Ajxxff ^jLXac Lu f *J >.3 ^>»4 

C-vtapJt ^ ^ l 5^ f*j"^ ed- c v " f 

d^JC <XjcILc do*jj j^o-iO ^Jlj ^X«c Jj ckxLc ^xsj^ ^*-C ^L£ji> 

4 rf* erf cM- &' cejS*-' 1 * erf* UJO.=^ - &j j*s dxxjxj S$ cJUk.j 
^ _, A)i» jjJl ^^XJt ^VC %jlf* ^ c **. J>s*t erf ft** ;lLi ^1 

15 erf 1 3**S erf’ erf jsr*-^ erf e^** 4 ^ ^y f erf 1 “ ,S ^* J 

<Sa1j: &L)f ^ytxs ^jJJf jtj*^ * doo: j+s. .Vsw; ^ ^jt ^vC da*-c 
^Uc Uj ^.^LaJ^I LS ^'C jJ hhJ&s*. - ^I-S J 

SX£ ^4 j£j ^jl i^wC JSXX ^JC c yC J^2F-X 

IxS - «Jiij, #.J ^XwC <XxLc <&JJ ? ^ "SjJ f jjrf»X ^L#42 »-j1 ^ 

20 c5^’ ^ ^vj 8 <JJU Lu ^ ^vax Uj 

rfrf/j t 5 -; ! e^ ^rf erfrf*^ e»^ r>^ e. 1 - Jrf x erf - :k * mx erfy-’ 

j *^ ■ ijy^) ij^ ij^ yy rf T '' erf c'^rf^ ' 

Uj «?JLj t tisXX ^yJ d.*Awt lAi<>£X -J^XC AJ <J>~y) ^dU 


1 Qur., LXXXIV, 1. 

2 Ms., (^. 


3 Ms., ^-XU. 
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ti.+S*.A5 yb c\i.X.sO ^yi ^X3X.‘ ^yX u>JLc ^yX ^C'-^' 0 ‘■^' C ( f * ) 

^Ls ^ AjIc <$dJf Lr U 'ijiyt ^yx ^U^yi ^x ^ yb ^ ^ 

w~&j ^Jpj &Uf Js.vx Uj ^jiitkJf J.J Uj^Xs. - yjyxJl JSA>c j+c jf&J 

^ ^ utf L5^ f C,^ l 5W ^ ^ U c5 j 7^ ! 

^^AX l«%i 0>-^ - &Uuj 4-l^C J Aa1x A-LH iJ^ 0 (^y ' ^ y^VJC ^.yfc f^yX y^ 5 

* ^2£U"C ^yj yb ^jf ^yX Jw.A^ j^J ^ASVj ^yX MwJ ^yj tjj iLjXy jOjf 

^vx ^yj djyUJl ^yj ^jUcSy}\ SXC ^yi jCl ^jf ^X t OJX (jJ j+£ ^yX 

<^'X»-JJ f t jr^Y*^ 1 y~ Jr-tvi ^ AaIx «&Uf ^~Lm 3 AD f ^Jy~c-y ^yX %yjy& ^--' I 

* 

^ JNXX ^yj ^.JjAyf IaJ 4^-^- - y^X ^y>0 1+iJ y*3 AAaxj 8jSlX AxlLc vjl^ 

jy^X ^x ^*3X.«c ^yj yj ^x li.^ ^yj ^asbj ^yX Ajy ^y-' v^Uxw Ui yixk. ^jf 10 
^ ^yi uxjtsxi f ^.y.J ^yl+xw^Jt lSAx y.£j | _ 5"' ^ j^x v^AX ^yjf 

i^Aj ai*jl« day j fit jg> -m ^ju y aJx aiji yu ^yjt y s^* *Foi. 4b. 

^LjaA ^x ^jLUii ^yJ jjhyfrX jj|_>x Ll) f 0 Ia 3 — iyp j.4? 

- ajjy ^.I^c <3ijix <^1M y,/0 ^A5.jf ^y£ iy}j& ^--'f ^jyC U^':' e. l, " ,, ^ 

jjj> jtj ^jjP^O j j^ J ^ j^jiJ J i^» j>«C ^ IjwJ ^ ^ ^ 15 

IaJc>XU. - &li*.J ^Iaa; jj <Juix AlJf y,-X ^A3,Jj ^J,X jzjd I ^ T^X 

^yX <X^=P.>0 ^ jCl ^i\ ^yX cSXA^s ^yj ^KSU ^yX ^Lx ^yJ Uj 

^yU ^J! U £ 'ijij* ^jt J-*^x 1 ^ &J&. (jrf 1 ^ 1^’ 7*- 

Uj ^ ^wvsAX (j*y-5 ^yX/O bj L IaiSX ^ t ^g«Mi yvC ^y.J i “ <3ii,A^J / $J,a/5 ^y axix <3djf 

6-AX ^y»J (ji ^ j*-? ^ ^yX CSAA^O ^g AiSXJ ^ yM^ f ^ »y » I/O 20 

w u aiii ji» ji; %jij* ^j! ^ <h« yj i^s >1^' 

- yx ^yXJ Aj £jyxxf j4S A.V.AAJ aJIx: v^ycili (Jb^y l^jf ph«3 y &\Lc Aljf 

^y*fcj f ^yj ■ Cn^ibo y X. ^ g J^fjC |^yj f ^iAX b-i AlJ I i^AX ^.y J i3«#^>. ^ 1*^3 

^yX ^UxiuyJf JUX ^y J ^J.f • ^yX ^yJ j£j ^yX. c^AXa« . ^yJ ^jAaRA.-^yX ■'■■■;■. 


V . Ms. f repeats ^suc ^ — an obvious tautology. 
2 Ms., -3 ^ax. 8 Ms., 
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f ) ^ j+£ J J pL* J dxL dJI u La ^ lyyt 

^ iS^ ^ ' JJU 1 ^ J AlkJf ^ 

<&iH ^ ^jT^' ^ ^ iztf sj^ 

Of ^aJaA lu IG #A&y* % &xxJ*> [,1. .g - fiiXftJ |^L«s j <3ulc 

g c* j^- l?!* ^ yy^' dtfjr** e?* jx * =buc ^ c* 

(3'cA.j* ^yC ji,!** 8 jj dijf ^-tiS <5lllf (JfyMOjj ^Jt? {Jjl^ <Xw5 

LaJ 43*3^ *“ JJ-i/O^xif ^»yC $fjy« ^*^X> «&J ^jySfc.1 ^«y»3 t <jy£ I^JySfcJ) tlKAJ dJUc 

\J&*o jjy* JtlSjjjJt jxjj, to ^XsO*4,Jf ^*0 dJJf Jxxc 4^*<®uo 

^yo i&SUs dJb ^v\2Jy ^1? dUAAJ yyljli LrUOo ^Ujf iX^J ^Ixiuo 
jy~c ^ S+isx& ' 2 yLi y\ ^yC 3-yw y ^jcrj ^ &J«q 3 dxlLo <i=Lb Jja> 

' C% c ^ &)baJI jjJ ^j| ^ys yjytJt d^c ys. 

l^xtso ^^JUt &aL*» v.Ujt ^vo jjll ^JU JJ <ixlc dJJf ^LnO jjJ' 

* tLojdl l#J U ^AjJ 

# ^jxjbdf wj dli Oy^asJt j Jjj^t jiyxJf ^A.f 


1 Ms. s 

,* 2 Ms., omits ; see Tab., II, 1346; ef. ««/?., % 6, etc. 



’ . ; I 


»&LcbJf .l+jJLe 


1 See tr, 7; c f 1, 7; *» 5 . 
« See 6; ri, 3; Introd 



jj£j ^ ^JL> U ] 

[ (vj“^ 


•Pol. 5b. 


i' S&ukr ' £jjr\Jc :^yj J«,AX! ^yJ ,iis4.2CV.>C ^yj j+JZ jjjf ^XamJ t l^Anfis. ! 

«xx*o w*a.^' ^ ^,«i)L; ^wxx$2H ^j,.t ^.3 tit jy AaI.£ ■ ^I^j3 <xJJ t Aj{j t .5 

t _^uc.i •!>' ^3t\Jf Js\£ Jy^scix: ^A.j ^jt ^-oLSj t ^bcu-CuJt tat dSl^JLyo ^ u^lli 
j^-'t bf Itii ^.y»ct lit y L^Jslc ^t^5 jJjt^Jf ^ <yj„/C ^yj iS^SJSUi C ^yJ J*,y.£wi uJjfc L^yJ f jJ I j 
jStJa+tt j^yj ^wsxjf jjf lit AaL? t ^~lc t 

& t5 2SP.k.'Ht 3 JjAJJ ^yj cS^an-X! lli ^J>XcbJI J>^SX>C JS+5&/0 jjt lU 

U 1 2 '' '^ w * ,2 ® uc ' <^vyb ^c. ^L^jf . ^ ySJjpJ lbs ^la*. ^jt ^>j ^ 

dy**) & ! ls^ c^ (^Una^if ±xc ^jyc j--j x ^ eH ,. jr*^ 

^jl*fcXst tS5 blsifc^ lSXc AAaI^-w O^ol Lit djf^“l ^ nA, ° -5 <&aLc AlJf ^ IaO <&JJ f 

^SX&SfU '■ &AXJ\ ^yj Uj ^ t Jj+e ^>4 0>v*aJ IaJ 4^®*. - Uj ^JLswt jj4^3 

& j+* {£* ^ ^ Jjr^ -ctf yb ^ ^ *W* '^>! 

Vy* uw ^;baif ^u^yt ^ yb. y>yJ f ^ is 

JU.j &Lc; UIjjo <sxl^o >jy>l ca4x) U-'t jj ^uJLc &JUI <?d j t ^ y^y Jb ^Jlif 

4to 

AiSCs&i f yiWuC ^yJ <?J.i t (3\AX y4 j l^.^wjj,i t yisJtC - 4:’ (J^^y 

i» 

■3<XC ^«>4 *••«-*' (^V-C ^<*.SV/C ^yj jj>^* 4 ^jg»t ^y-C lil-iyJt ^o>4 1 (^■*' ^••'^•‘^ y^'“ b-i 

^^AaJ t AA-C AlJt ^^£3\ bjp.*j,ji: t ^[^.o^jJt cX\j 4 ^j£-> J^jt ^jp-C ‘jjJjjd t 

»% 

^isxj iJyJ ’, j»j^J I <A^J.aio ^yJ t - aIa^..' ^*l.vi ^ A^c <jj.i t gl 

1 The heading has been supplied from the context. 

2 Cf. ri.j 13, where the modern form is found (Wrigli't, Ar„ 

Gram., II, § 108). 

3 Ms. unpointed' see note at T V? 6. : ; 
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( ^ ) 3XC ^ ^UxJf Lb 1 &LS$ ^jf ^ y&fy ^ 

lASlc ^JC gst} ^Jjj (J^U-wal JL^JI <3ox 

^ yiU ^ J*^yi ^ ^ xH f ^ jr^ 

a Uj aUt J [ ^La ^ ] axL aU; <dif ^ wlksdf ^*x ^ a^ 
5 &U 8 0 ,yb j> LULU ^yo y dj'iL y 4 £^; SyJ y 3 a r yx foa 
&$**» ^Ll* jj+£ Uj&a - 5 & *£-' y 3 6 y 

&y? yy bj ^yyh ^y yjo 

aif ^y Jiy ^ Xt^* ^ & J 4 ^ o^V 11 

^yalXsuo <^»LH j ^3 Uuxa* ^Ujup «, syikmlf ^ys ^*x ^^yssjJ - 

»FoL 6a. y JHyj Ui # ,3cJ 8 U^x? UaJ^u ^ Uy 

air aJJI ^y£>) j*c {j&JS Ax? A+J£j to uiy ^*jc kJAa ^y ^Utc v r ^ic f 
a»jhs ale alii ^Uic a^ Uj w-<sese iLAx« oc$x«~Ji 7 siya^ ^yc 

^yo Axlx wliL iy£ j+s ^) UJi ^hsw ^ ;bT Alyoacu * .cUaseJI 

U yic i\5 ^ uSyi ydf tjle ^wet Jlf AJUacJ y>J f 

16 9 u£*^ yi Aliy cy-^f ^Xl! $ ^yLojJ* yy»l L J&3 aLo iy 

cJUi 14 Ux) jl £ f alif ^’tywf 11 .ykJf tJjUxj 10 ^ 

6f6jf3 ^ a^Cck. j| A*.!^ jj AjI^ .ij^y 5 ALe aljf {J?*®) ^ ^4f k-x®usl5 ^y^Jwo. ^y 

yLl ytjsow ^-jt 15 lu ^Lsu«t W4>«2** - 1 fyuk Aiye ^3 

1 Ms., ^ ; Tah ., XI, 298, ^4^ ; Lis. MTz. . VI, 568, i«3. 

2 Ms., ?<SiJ. 3 Ms., Ayux. 

4 Ms., & Ms., 

c The text should probably read, as at ^ *? 2 ; Uifcfy? 0 £-*~y 
is evidently a mistake, unless part of the text has been omitted. 

7 Ms., bxzow. 

8 Ms., baaed I ; or it may be corrected into 

9 Ms , iSAe $ : c f. in/., n. 1 *> 7. 

10 Ms., j- Cf, c/ 11 > >h8. 

l 2 Ms., Ui* 18 yix i 3 omitted at ! h 8. 

l* Cf.aJL^ > - t d , 9. 18 Ms,, 
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aLH uaxLx ^y ^Uic j wtbsdf Ail 1 cGy ^ * ) 

,# 1 ® Osdfc .1 i 4 .yj. 3 xj $ i+y ^^JsiLsuo ^«UJf j ^sx^JI tfc.yx 

&j 3 (dt^iSo to (^jOjju ^ J^c kJlxLz*, ^y ^Uxc ^^tcl ijr^ 6 * 2 L5 3 ^GA.Gjb 

d3X^i ciytx ^y JLc 4 &a*j l^wisxi Dcsw-mJI olwusw ^yo lyaz*. U&*SLi 
&lysxJ ^JLc y>j^J iyS' yt£ ^\y UJb _Usu£ ^yO jGf AAyaxj * ^tyoaxib 5 

<U/o Jay to j^JLc ^<3 j Wyj: uiXa* ^y ^Ut: Oyt5 ^>d3I cJGj= v-£wot Jb 

6 ^JtGu$ <jJJfjj ^l/o oy^o! i-£Uyy $ ^yXcyJJ yx>l L Jlfti 

i^ySELMJ JIS ^Lo vj|>Cgjjf U./0 jl £ f &ll! UTlcyt**? 4,5^^ w^Gye) 4-jr* 0 ^jr* 0 ^ (jF^y^j 

' $ jyy*. ctLy ^5 D>bjl J A*Lx JJ AJ^ ^y 0 jr^ 

jrtij^ (j”J ?5 jjj* 1 3^3^ (*y J"^ 10 

<M i A 

^yyo ^y ^y^sJI Uj ? ^^oysxfcJf v^jlx-Jf ^ aDI Dye ^y vaJOA* 

Aj-us ^yf ^y; yaS' ^yf ^y i y J 3*J ^ ‘ ^ ^ ^Jj 

J^y f by y >y jf ^ <y y cA^y f *** eH f 

— ^jL»o y&j t$X&£b ^(jT jj AjJIc aUI ^~L<o aJUI ^Jyy) 4«j|^ tfAc «&Uf ^yOJ aJ»jLc 
^ y All* (Uc ^y Dyyj Gj ^y ^lyJL» ^y aUI Dye Gi jj ^£31 ^ 

DkAjc ^y AfcJ^o ^yf {1 f£j.xxS' ^yf ^ ^yysxj ^ Ui (3^>j 

AjJx aJJf jjXso ^yiJf l^tc aJDI AioU ^y: Sjjy? ^y; yyl^ ‘Aye j^y 

Hi ^JU> ^ysxj Gj ^y jio yjf - ^jl-oybj (Jxflj ^L" y 

j^c ^ 6xc ^y iUL* ^yc^ ^Jl ^y ^ ^y AjjUx) 

1 Ms., (3^G«. 

2 is an error; should be read; cf. f t° 9 10. 

8 cf. SP, 11 . 

4 The text should probably read : w^a»J olya^. ^Lyo&w 

^3 hi 

6 Ms toaxib; cf. IP, IS. 8 Ms., 

t Ms. but cf. Tah ., IX, 452; Tofe. Hw/., VIII, 115; 

"Sam 4 ., 513b. 
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« h 

*33*01* 6b# . ^lUc* iUjbtx lii bj % s *}yy ,c i^*r- ~ jjbo 

^ j to i i i i «+-X ,i A*i«i JJ~*^ ■ 3>>- »■ ^ ' jpt? 

<#Jbc jj &XAJ? <&XJ ‘ AxJ w^ ,wi - ) * \ <?C-jj4.VCv AamjU i5 t A.Cs», •A*"?' • ^j|*-‘ 

5 <&iJt Sxs LiJ ^9jA #a2xJ^ ,A*.Vj: ^jO A-+2C\"< -wS - ♦-«■«£ IwJUSLj 

Aajoj* j!Lt r ,v- JSxx-%c S~\.' ^v- jJ ba* ^*.c A*-vi w^xOt Ai ^JLo 

vLbjL c >-r 'ijy: c? £ o'?' C^' 

T fi»#Jt jj, ^wLacwi f ^.5 SjLdJt. i Jlvc. jj <jJUc cU J ■ ^-yJf ^ jj. 

.%> • *. <** o 

Aoj: L'.yykti Jb bud jJxsrJ f ilUs j>4-’ i a ^Jbb; »&« M J f ^ILo v^jb 

lO jiuJf • oijboj «.*■.> * ^5^ a -' ^ ^ iLfc.‘Lc '"*'* *3/^ eJ jrJjpxif 

&*4b Uu oias yjyJt JSfc ^v.’ j,*^ 3 Aa Vjjyj? Lcjj OA&y 

^aOJ Uif c>i ! Jkxc c v-' ¥ «.~ A.’ JUb ^^iAJjssk. US' Aj Ujssx* 

% ... , h 

\3v#.2ex/c Ixjf t < ,w * 1 * < ***^''’ ! , JS4*~ ^ - j* j^- ; i ~y ,/ 

^JC oVxc J.xrU^ t ^ «V ! Lk c vJ Js4.an.^ lb 

15 ^^uAawJl ^yi cUjarw ^j! 3 ^4 ^ U-U aL 5 ? I^U ^ %}*£■ 

cU*b ^ ,*i»vi jj Aa4c a!3 ' &i} ' yijtMZj sjift-'b aU..’ Lc 

JjJlst ^ *3t*^ ft A.j.^Aaw ^j{ ^ ^yj' <X*oJx..tC &*&••{ ^i>xJ lit 

^ - o^b ^JJf.a.1! y.yt 0 ,t ftAb 5 <UjJsa* 

^5^.*! ^UaSo ^vf Aiit *{ taxis' IL* ^jUokjtf «>fc .^jt. 

, 20 cJ^ jr^W f ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^jt ^ 

|^»«c AkUo jj <Sj»U ^-Ud aU^ (^J»xmi Jb a»v.j^ aIJ 1 v«»j.j! ^jt 

tv? {3*®i» - 8 j ^5 5L#ss.U 'bj'&y Lo^A.; Jl? ^JvV -b ^ ^clasj 

Hj ^j l ^, v Uo o^r.^ bj .bo ^ A*^,a*s f ^jp*4 

<\xx*a (oJ jjACSU JL ^ ^U^Ui ^yC Jjs-wsjt J>AS 7 jpXJ 

1 Ms., Jb. 3 Ms., s Ms., &{y 

5 4 Ms., t^. 5 Ms., ^yut 6 Ms., ' 

7 Ms. reads. ^ Sj y) , but cf. Tah., VI, 237. 
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~ V2CUC ^ t5 :;f ,y^ ^ ^ ( | v ) 

'.xjjji ^3 <Jl&3 oJta j -j-Jja. ^L*JI j S'lLflJI L^\Xp 

~ j*- ‘• AJ ■) ' <J.o3 pi Jti» <jdlx) ( (J.5" iX- ^ ^y.vr*. ^ 

wb *Gf ^jk+J f (JU JUi> sj>22 

yLd ^ ^;xi,ftj! Ji ^®- iz#* f* Ujjt i ^ivoi uLo.3 ^3 JG> 5 

<aAJI ^xj *G! *3 ^xknfj ^j«*ajf ^JLa? (JL 2.3 jJ> JG’ *Fol, 7a. 
<£aaLc ^vAa. JlGI Lu^.f ^.laJI ^2^3 cjJUx (Jo* (JJe 

/*■” V>^j ^ 0*4-^ ^vArsw 0*3*4- 20 l*Jjf ^L«a3 

JSxj $GI ^,3 X I 8 ^JLvfi.3 ^llof j ^ y^.^***j y u-jLp Lc tx^o stjf 

l Jjy^j ^.-' AaXc Jl? ^.v\x3^ ^A*2.J I ^1*42.3 v SV.£j I _&1*4>I ^9 

0^4 ^Ajif^,jf ^yj ^{.SXrtAit ts^«l ^,&a» — Oa5*.J I ^J^.' *6 It aO ^ ^yJtX,& ^>yJO Lo <&1J f 

\j$~ T’*" 1 *' ^ \^y] j^ASSVJ (JiG ^yA JF*** J?“?^ ^OJtX.2fc. ^jI^aIaO ^>jl 

(_}aJ yA~». ^1.3 <3«J.J JS^» ^3 ^Jl.3 ^jf ^lf ® 0/Ai\2£vJf fk3vjl4) (_JL/Q I i^AX yj 
j*AifcU : ‘t rjlaEX^f - 2 t-JvilLo ildji ^*llwysJf l^JsJlff 

Xxlx.3 ^» »-* yA} ^^AJSJVJ J I «XAA«C ^ . yJ f 1x5 ^.XSC'.J f ^yJ U«_$s i.^. J f iXXC L\J 15 

J.^' lS^* J r >^ (^jrJ Ji^y-C ^yj t^SVXJ ^yj ^..O LI OaX^aO <Xx[^aJ I 

u!>jyX*«>^C ^ I ^Jp-£ V;y^ , ^‘- I ^A~C ^yJ J ^jAJ^*j.i f ^ , yj <w ^j*yP.J ^ J*jixJ I ^vA-C ^jyJ t 

J*-Lc ^ sSaIc «3dJf ,4*^^ Usvo UaII/ J5*j.«wC ^jf ^yj ^AvoU ^yX ^ 

OA.^atxJ I <S J) ^Lvi j <Sa1x «3tiJf ^1/0 <&Ul ^Jf Ailsy ^li***Jf <SxLff (J^jAAb. 

$ ddJisO j)f ^2 Aac jj! ^2SX3 2() 

- Ms. reads . 2 Ms. , ^4Lc „ 

.. 'i .Ms.,, 5 Ms. , j)-ws. 


8 Ms., 1^3. 
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<u) ^ ■V 1 tr! 

(^ri ■ L ^' 

^jjC y.wu» ^v-’ j^i Lb *-i«x J>.<^sax L*J 3^ 

^ 2$*J"O.I (_>Ls^4 •' ^yJ ii^.aR.'C jfJ:\M.)'- '3>^X ,^yi yfaS- ^Jb ysZi*. I 

5 jJLo y axle all! ^^JUc <sJJt ^5 U*ix f^c) ^3 ^ SucLe 1 

•*• ^Ltjb ^^Jje Axlakj. ^<0caJ fj«xk^aX' 

«ri i^H 1 er^-^ 1 ^ ^ j-* 

<djl iMjc lb 1 ( *xL* ^vj ^jccu lu * j*ibx &JJ? &xz y) I^Jc3^ 

y oix Ji* AIM Oojx yt ibaJUr oJj, ijfi« ^ do^u % 

10 ^JC &uf ^jX ,*»pla»b <bbcsx? ^^avc ^j' Sdjj jj! &bx yryd\ Oar 

xt y&y yijf^ ^ 0OX jy#X LcJSfcS ^iLc jj &xLc Ail? ) y[JxO ^li! 

# <j? 

<3JJt 'JjSU y} jjli or Ox*. ^ UaJ AJjdLsJ 

py ijft toli hJoJ! ,ys l§jftkc 0-*~ &* fjsy+Jt tbeJl! ^xd UjP-l |J^*» j*» &IU <&!)* 
* ;UJf ^o ulf’jfoi took {X&v iX*>) Jbf ^kxb e ,boJf Jl&b ibebjUb 


16 


j®^ (*j £ [ J^J 4 ^ 5 ’ (jri ] 

* 0+33X3 ^^yX {j&Ux ^yJ <J.Xcl+— jl Hi ^ ^Lswl Uj (3^ 

^IvrcJ l ^1U ^t ^Jt *^x (jV j--^ Jli ^JLo ^ ^yx 

7b. ^jx>! b Jb % yiys ) f <iox ^ j+s. y Lc UU Okj y}\ ^ix (J.*2sxi 

t *4 ,. 

bt b uJb b^l 1x5 y+c Jb ^^byaa-o j ^x ^yJ*» 

20 ^-3 ^L-» jj dJx iUI diJI vJ^^) ^Jt5cx cXxc ^^iAb 

J 2ds«, |%^bx. $ Ms. j 

8 The text is faulty ; bo should probably b© read for W • 

* Usually written y*k* , ©.g. inf ., * 1 , 13 ; Tah., IX, 771. 
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f 







aJJI ^JLmo aUS {j^y* 0 ^Ify c*J4**’ yl (JL$ &j v^^iUsI o-^rswli 0 ^ ) 

.^Jjc ^(5jA. (JL)ib fX* 2 Axle <«sjj t Alii JjSU' J &J-C 

yO ^ Jj5t » tj i^xiJf ^X) IkpIjo Owaf S^Lo 1 .ttaJbJI ^jL^C ^~Jf 

^bJf (Jjf toof 5jw«o ^ I 4 J 2 J ^J &Jy > o Al>C 'w> jw*^> ^ypJ 

*A i yo &W Jj*»j b ^Ihdbdt y y*c Jl&f ^yy.ljfjt Aj&s <uic foy^ & 
ly ^yssAxj $ 1 IjLo ^ b*i^yj w^jtAwJI ijb 

c>a oJb t^5 <&Uf^ 11 yydl OjvWJ <y j+£ Jli d&A-Jf wt^jl yJ 

Uf cXUJ* <Xxjz oij Juisfi oUxJU ! ^jsajCi j tSrtS,— J f u-jtjjf 

tJL^cl R v^uilj ybv ur** 3 ^ 4 ^ <* 1 ^ ^jL^sy 

jJLsi C )J Oyjxx/c IaJOc^ - 1 6 ^Jj ^3JS ^yy 10 

^ILa^p ^y».c ^ ti^xc ^jt ^ bf<J!s.«j«a IxJ 'y'yA i Jxxc i*y OvJ^*** L\J ^ I 

Jls ol^ Uli Axle ^/oj*a«? JU yjy^ (\xc ^Jt ci**j JG Ay*><lH 

.%,»%• . O-^C « 

aDI Jy»; y ^uy sTUJ^rv Jlij AixSy J*ji3 ya* <Si«M 

<jdJf (J&AOji ^y£ ^LiiXsXJ ^jby JIa^+ao (Jl$ ^yysxjf ^-3 ^X«s j AxLe Alii ^Ln£> 

J> 

JL*o®Jf <yd Jjj^ 4>^o Jli ^L-a J Axle djJJt 15 

^ « 

^ t-jt-fe-j &j jM alio uy f*j.2soS ^y/o Li>lx> 

j L*j^ji ® asjr^JI caJjt^ ^yjj ^-l 0 (Jj^ l£bt>j>u 

iJS ^jhjfj ^jj3Jf olso^X^if 1° ^jj.ixXxj 3j yJ -Ifij $ tyiiJt IjUj 


j Ms., ; see ««/*» r a ? 9; Yaq. t III, 719; cf. inf., M, 15 ; 
I bn Majah reads for ^Uc^-see u^acxH /«3 v b. 

2 Ms., 1-^J. . 3 Ms., l^ 3 > 

4 Ms., : cf. Ibn Majah, ib. 6 Ms., (stc). 

6 Ibn Majah, t&. , 7 Ms., 

8 Ms., oy. ; cifokw is given in the margin. 

^ The text is faulty ; if 1 be taken as ^ the 'ism following 

must be £y*y° similarly with bLj (Wr., Ar. Gr ., II, 283C) ; 
is probably an error for (pi.). 

i0 Ms., 
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^ p . j Lcf Jlfc ^ : ^5 •j»4i^ e ! ^cX-' 

^JLJI j ., ” ■ "et.i * ^fl3 Ixf j i * 

it ^ sM 

c ,Ulc l£S ^ ^ja3<>£x - u50'' 

{JL? i**} (^lx*Jf ''" ^jf"? *" Ixi JWjAac 

5 (JL*£SX5 «&jJf w*AA$ jJL # (^J^^SSxJ ' ^-3 ^bjwi '•biSsSU. 1 1 C/f ^i- 

LIj cJoXc &&MK+- I biijf. t/C j*£ iji&f (J^* *^rjr^' 

ph* j iJlc <&JJ 1 &U 1 ‘‘S' w — ’ ! i^2SSJ ^ w"»-' JeSx uJkXX ^.\aJj 

fV . ** ,. Jf . , ■■'■;, t 

(JjfSLi ;^ blp 1 C**4-*« A^b* 5 (Jl^ ^ajUfcWO <&X* ^JtfySpJf ^J.5 


JiliibJf ^U..C ^Jf ^ J &d~£ A.U I ^•b-© &IH. Jlf**) '<J.^ 

10 S- L^«mJ f . 0<3>jC f 1 Y*~ { ^.J.^. I ^yA-U ' b^tjO be 

4 Vpi % S&. Mjl t,4. { a,j ,J Hjj/M &s.s£ ■{*y£ 

^j&3 oUi*j*Jt ^ysz.Z.L II ^j'dJI LjUj Loj; ^^UJ! 

olrcJ J l JJU,lt Oax ^>L &*-bb oUw 1 ! os'.Sb OJ J.4-C Jit ^.x-Jf'^J 

^ L/wAj ^ «J I ^ 1^ •— i Yj'7 W “I"" t ^J»' 


f. 

AjUX. ' [ ^r.J ] lX-UJI 0s.\£ ^yj iJlMOjJ ^.aJI 

I Jsox <3dJI t\xc *JI**A4» <»C Jit ^^UxJt ^jJ oiwaM ^Ua Ub 
Jji ^ Y^aJI ^c Jl Jj^J wl^ ^Jjl OA^c Jli» ^icxjl 

J*?0 1 b Jlft5 10 ^jljx J5^C ^Jtiv |^J ^AAyo 1 * * 4 * & ^i^U. Jtfii 8 &AJbp.jf 


15 


tXlbL i^a* Jt! c ^t £ 


1 ma Y be an error for 

3 For ^jbJX read ? as a t ! A, 16, — and in the isnad of Tbn 

Majab. 

$ is probably correct; see I a, 16, n. 4. 

4 Ms. , bjjs^. h Ms., U^j, 6 Ms., i,-;'. 

,] Ms. omits § Ms. ; «4^-, 9 Ms., ^b^.. 

J 0 Ms., reads ^4-c for ^UXc ; cf. Tali., IV, 29. 
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^JU j ajJU aJLM u Lo ^kL <*JU 1 ( r I ) 

J) u -yjl ^ *UI Jflkcl M L»y crjr* <-l*o o' 0 u 

^j{ Jjjc <*a*.*c ajf Js r |\j ^yJ Jilkx ^Ix cX4^i! v^iS* t<X£ 

* J <ulx &iJf V>:^ 

* ^4 ^$4 {j- £ ^ri J^ £5 

'-^ c <j-J ej^tP^ 

^ ^ 3 tit ^UaU J*'* J* ^ c5^ 

■jj it 

\jj.xj f Oxx c vJ j+£ J JU J15 Jsxc ^+x 4 (jcljj ^ 

t^^ap — i u*^ 1 tt)^ 4 ^! v^*-' 1 . ftA'* 6 **Jt* «■*' 

Ujt ^.li ^jJX ^tiJt <-_ £o^ ^saiL' ! j ,J>Awu.i f £ l*.**J f tbL &X+2S>J t 10 

■&1\ ^Lc y Axle <5dif ^-Lx ^AjJt ^yX <3qjf (jX cijX *aaJ 

^^0 ^ .ijjyi lu ^aX^Jt * jijj t^y. -c>*3M Uj<>&. - 7 U*s **»-» 

LS i*j jjyJt ^ £*^ j-r* 1 *- 0 

9 ■ l _y, 4? . “. ^vjb uiJi li^xkl Jli J j.+x ^jli Jli (JaJ L& j- 4-*^' 

Uj wl£&t ^ JS4.2R/C U3c>^ - ^*~Jt ^yjsss^ J^ixj ^Ur^yt J>jx ^ cVLojJ 15 

^SX/C ^y£ }1 <^Lx aJ ! JSJX tii 10 wsji ijVJ.t Lu ^ito.jf ^Jx jj! 

Syjyi ^jf ^ ^Ua^Jt a** ^ ^Lc ^jf ^ XA ,f ^ ^ jr^ ^ ^- f 

1 Probably 7 xfjsj^-9 j s the correct reading ; three places with this 
name are mentioned in Yaq., Ill, 197 ; Tab., II. 1254. 

2 %[ 8mt ^s. 3 Ms., has between bl and *4). 

4 Ms.» L5 ^. b Ms., ^ip*. 6 Ms., 

1 bfjy should be U^. 

3 Thus at Ft *’ ? 18," 2 ; cf. j-f)jr ' * Tcih., IX, 821. 

« The text is faulty, and should read : ^1 Ji^ j+g • • • 

... &JL* jj-jt tJJi UjxLl. 
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(rr)LW - £ l*—J f l<Sf ^ s\XUoi « dxLc <jJJ1 ill! 

tUr \£C ^ ^ ^ djj* ^ sxc „y y\ lb j+x Os+xJ 

d 'ijjyt ^ ^ y.j*U 1 cAyJf ^ yjyj f 

#■ jz+sJLji A 4.+*Jt lit ^jS ji AxLc <?JJf ^Jw? AUf iJj**) 


■> i\su» ^jJ jAx [ j-J l *H x i*ji ] 

>v is 

•Fob 8b, ^ ^ \;ybl M * 2 )y^j & L ^J ^ 

bcbrtf ^yX ^jpslb) ^jf (J-' w^^SUO ^yX 8 £ ) 

Jl5i XiMx J > iS J$ ^L*i j Axle Aiif ^^1*0 AJJt (j^ 5 Af} 

fif j Axle fjrbxb lb (j>xj)b Aj *£*•*>«* ?tili Llib &Lo ^Sb jj yse&f ^yo let Aj L^tXa 
: 4 , »/ 

10 viO<>3Djl Ici^J O^^SSJ J,S>XL*J f ^v-' £*3*^ Jb Abo bj&J Us IgJ ^jbf j <jfXj|b £jjf 
^ - tVu-a ^ ^ob Axujycx ItxSoi Jl&$ yjydf Sxc j+x 

* ^.b) ^JUa^JI ^yC ^jl UJ CiUx ^yJ i^jZSiX*. yJ J+X Ui &A.X& ijjJ yJ AUf <\X£ 

&#M» (Mx tiOjj ^ yJ bcUaf Jb ibbto yj viJUu ^olc ^yX ^AxVX ^jf 


^JLc Jyi y*.j ^yclkil <sJJI aJJI Jj^oj Jb Jjij c-Obo ^>1 

15 fit ^ L® (^ycjb fib 6 JLwf^rtf ^ic ^Cb.5 

1 J4.X lii <djf ^AX ^aJo^. - ULc fjA^dcU 5b UP ) b 

d.JW> Ojb yAAA- ^Uv-SJf (Jjs Lb {jCSl£X, 

' lb* ^jq&45>. ^yi j4fX lb ^^aJOC&> - uJlii J.jbj ^tWSX5 ijCJi Jb Ai| 


1 Cf rl>i6-o*bx. 

2 Ms. unpointed, as at 1 **\ 9 ; is here suggested in the margin, 

but wrongly. 

8 In the lacuna probably the name of dbJf ^ should be read; 
he related from Md. b. al-Munkadir ; an alternative is to read (i.e., 
Abu Hazim), who also related from Ibnu’l-Munkadir, but the lacuna is 
large enough to admit a full name. 

4 Ms., ^b>. 5 Ms., ^f. 6 Ms., cb^b 

1 Ms., <3x*=si* ; cf. ? r, 12, 18 ; Tah . , II, 725. 
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^ yjyAl ^ u£.&=>» j£j ^ ^jLuJI ^ ( rr ) 

jM ^ f ^yj ty,+3p.xi 1a«£ A*- 5 * — AxjLjM ^' C ^ x-Xi<3 cJXo <y#.M 

J.} 1 V X.-C ^yj <?JJ I ^.AjC 0..C ^Li.xLul j^y- ^ ^ {. S^y 0, 

y-£iLc ^yj JivAao ^,1 AVjJs+Jf T Jyci J.&J ;j\xji J Xvc ^yj j+s: £=Jsn.. ^1 

^yAJ U MyXUC of^J (JX1 ^yX3 ^Jlj Axle AMI ^Lo Alii (J ^-V2vf '» 

$i' ' \ O 

cKi Jlai Jlj..(JjJj| ij£s>» ^ uXii ^iu T jsa-j j <&j<x*Jf 

T /otx lj ^ <?%J«1 j 5 AlJ f ^..LvO AS f ^J^.,«s*3^ y^C <&J t»JtS2SR>J I/O ^ Sc,J 1 '^J^xJ f iiXC f 
aX i aU! ^g4c ty>&~v£ w v A) jsx^as ^glc i U iXj/M ^xjLc J 1&3 

aii WlXvj J AxLc Alii ^1x9 Alii ^,1 iX^Acf, JJ ^L-O J) Axl-C 


^.J ^jlSU ^ r X JyJj«s3f tX^C lu 

. i» 

S+sstJc ijj Ooju* jjf ^&Xx>jJf ^jotf^jl ^yj ^Urs^Jf iXxs 

T ^. 1 *m/c ^o ^ ^jr! ^ v : JT"*" 2 (jM* ) ^ ^ (jM <»->•**-*>* 

*' , yj Al J f >XX-C $ y^csw ^ . y.c Ajsj f l^i f ^.yJ ^.jk2 P. j y-g yjyid f ^ 

^.' sJ^J L 41 1 h.3 iiA c>xl^ Ixj <?c.aLc <dJI AlJf (Jj^j (Jti (JO? " l^ 0 ^* ^ a * 

* jwS^Jb u^^xCLIJ 411 L(f^c jjs j Lo ^ 15 

t^r 11 j^ 1 ^ 

.IsJI 


^tssHMfr fe^s' laas^tesiykaasji!' 1 Wa«aa»? 4(* 

C5 • (jy 

■ , .-, . 1$ 

,j1^x 1\J JLvwX; ^yj iSxJa.Jf lii ^qJLsc JsJ 1 ji \ j Jk^suc (3^ 

•JW 

<*X\2x . c ;Uaj4H ^jo.j ^yj J^aPwtf ^ cX' 4 ^sxj 

,*U 5 ^vxIxS^i! f^ai ^J..; jsxail ^Xj ^jI cJLk Ail ^suLLai! 20 

’if J.H ‘jjsAjf c\JliJl ^3 ^L® UX® SlyUt ^i»xj ^txoi ^x; ^ 


Jf 


i Ms., ^ 

3 Ms. , ^--^- if 
b Ms., c ,a.LU 4I.I ; of. Wr., Ar. Gr., T, 260, n> 


2 Also “written (see in Motes). 


■■* Ms., ^AJ^kSl. 
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ft y **■ AjlfO ^ybi eL^lsf ^ybx. aLc Oj,i^ 

IsJjJjj ^yJ Ui tXsx - 2 ibb&J&if &ju LLJj 1 g y Ji 

U**^ 3 t * v £f c ^ jy-c 

u^J<3 . wOocu ' jyssuUwaJf <sJf yyJt Ju<x y*£J CxJ^o*. . djjlaK.it 

5 <M» yydf iiox ^jj y-x £+*» Ail ® ^y Stibx yyskb iXu.x yf JG> 

JlSi •**j«ysJt t<X$j fjssxjlLaJt y: yjj^ ^Juf &jtsJf y 

# ujbfi (JaJ Ij^sf ^jl j cjUx J ivAXJ l^IfjJ bo y.x 

lM^j 1 < ^t jc 

^ ^Jjf ^4/JSXjO 2 {Jy ^ U t (J^X*aJ! y* i3jj J** uH jJ^Afe 

10 yysJ yUii^lt yUx. y Oo^xcJf tioc Gi yb y S^s^o Ui 3JG> yx 

y yx AjJ} JLttjl (JLxj ys i~>JL*Jf yx y 8 ^t+xLo yy ^JXso. ^ y f 

ypjlLaJf y: 8 ytibo*. ySJ f dA^asJf uJb/ Jl5i yLcyJf y* f yyJt &ax 

Jyj y yo JU Jl* Lw y jyx yf Ai! ysulLJf yyaJ Jli 

^<Uo aIJ I yo ^LxiA.5 « Ax3 ^s til,' *, if yUo*^ a^Ix aJJ f aJJ ^ 

15 <5iXrtS fjs&jo bjAxJ yhQJO (^JjO y)bo aJLH ,J&JLcf &X3j jjlc! ^y0 (Jjfi.1 yh*»j A-Jx aUI 
v ^ 1 y° j> 3Lij J^x ^ jf aJJ! lL^ ^ ^j ^ j ^ 

jA3/f d*j*>4xdf L_ixSCs Jli AxUfijf Ijy &} ^ aJUI lUo^*» ^ 10 

11 ^ \yis ya^Jf ^.4£Jf yo yf j^fjjj ^yU? Ait ^aculLaif 

£y y Ujjj ^fjrflif 12 ( j.y JP xa lk itt ^vU^yt ^3 fyj Sj^Art J ^tyjl 

20 * 18 ^>uyt cjf Aiy Ul;^ if ILjU? 

* Ms., fji. 2 Qur., Ill, 6 , 

s Ms., ^Uxb* ^ W^bx : cf. ^ 11. 4 Ms., ^ya-jUaJL 

^ Ms., 6 Ms., (^. 1 Ms., ixll. 

3 Probably has been omitted, or ^U^-U-vi should be read, 

y Ms., 10 Ms., %«. u Ms., 

O ^ yOl 

The usual expression is e -9*> A* b. H., II, 330, 1. 2 . 

13 Qur., Ill, 6 . 
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J jr* ^ tfj** ( " ) 

p®- us’-sr** X ' A ^ sru 

(Jib ^ ^UxUs Uj ^1 (Jr:’ (JjxU^s! Ui ,>.*33-* o? j.(X jJ 

^ ^x J * f.y* of j»j* £ o* 1 o* X M o' c* a ' oUt * Fo1 ' 9b ' 

^dUI wUwjI * i5v *3X_AJ ^1 <SajU~. (_ j A ^ 1 ’-r^Xr*" ^ 5 

^.JiaaJI ^Jt v_J^I _5 yj~jt £*>' j Up^ &sv~j-; i (X*J *4* 

yb xOS sxUI JlS JlS Ji!b 8 V £ ur* 

Jit J^l Oxx oUj ^iii^yo y) Jlsj bile l -*/ 3 

ddJI Jay, Ij oJlS (rfj&i-o J> <_^UJI U 

Uj/jJ iLJlk r Uii)l iMt y^fcu ^ U> iyi) } tJS.i J> *Ut J> U ‘»^ t U 10 
* * &jj yS *jxx o^ o' J ls^ CJ s ’ ,c J 


A^jj Xij.jj.sJi <XyC ^jJjn^Xi 

Uj 5 jJLJt <vx ^ yyJl *** Uj Osjjyt (Jj jmxJ UJi>^ 

j+£ ^ox jjj ^JU> 0 ve <_rf* lH* 6 o^ O^* ^* su ' 

^ JLS y-y .uis aJUl <yx *Ul 4 !r“j J X u cH **** iX ‘ s -- 1 o* XX' 1 1 15 

o« _, rJ y» o* ^yyb o^ 1 °y ^ ^ 7 ai " 

* j ) j*J oj ij^-i (ji-J— Jt^~ x 

t ^- c <>^t x 

.^jyJI ^ bS ‘iy^ y> u^u, Uj jUx J.UA Uj^ 

^ ^*x v^x ^ aUI J^X JIS >jyJI <j^= oiy* y 20 


l is omitted from the heading, as at Sup,, 1 1 , 10, but appears at 
rt>, 4. 

a Ms., *3**. Ms.. * Qnr., VI, 140. 

5 Ms., ^-y 1 - 6 Ms., Of.' 1 Ms., O 2 ; 1 ^- 
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i 

^ f 1 \ <&LH aJLO Jli Jti t g .} I js j • y*«#j ^ \^yj <&*&xx3 

aXO ^Us ' cXy^-J ■ ^<4 ^4-**«i* U AxLc 

yX. V;‘y*Jl’ 60-5 JU j 'l&UsWJ j& aX^J &JLc <3djf ^.IaO 

Ci>U$ JUj ^.tSJ wXJX ^bi)iyyjf cSf£ OtXffw j, 

5 # uUabf &jSj JU *JLI .^jJf ^ tJUJJt aILO j^kcli <*J &L' j JU Uy ^ 


aLOI kXdyuC ^vaI® i\*-£ ^jJ ^y^.-C 


jJLJf Jk^x: f J ! 

* C r * 


II 3 * 


y*A*X 


C5" w CAJ 


. *„! r &A£k lu ’,>V v * 


If •;(„ 


J^^.x L U» 


aJJI ^.juc ^vj aIJ f jsxo ^ y I .y m jsa* y j£j bf c^4-« 

10 3 JLj ycb yyJ! JOLC j*~z y? wJo lX 1* ' JsXff y ^A.yi ^f &ub 

y f yyjl "tioLC y T 4X JLsvb Oj.2sn.JI slU «.vbjs*JI .(JUf yc <&JL? yo 
Jliw/ a*JLc ^aJI oblbLi U» j vuib ^w' ajJ.t jsxyc ^Uni JG> 4 yJLo yJUb 

1 

AxLc AlJf ^..Ln# aJLH ■ <&JJ f JSxc ^yj Js^x ® jfr J '«j.j3t lx jz& 


Ajo JI Axx ' f Juai 


AiL'i 


ASjlj? , JLa? 0*25x0 &!Lo i JUi *’ , -1x3 


^*9 __ 


10a, w'-- ^Uo jj j ^Ui * AaU ^-1^5 aJJ f ^Uvcj $ ^j/Uak J i 

•*• JUy> ^LUJ ^ c ,Ux^ ^.U _• AaJLc aJJI ^j.ix> aIJI 

JjU ^jJ all' Aj: ( ^ r x^.j^aJI Aj: ^jJ ^«_c 

AJJ f tSXXC Jfcj t JJ ^ I „\X,2 ^Jc.' ( j*Jj.J jj £. ^ \»y~ 2 y+-$~ i^vJ JS4J2k I *>5h. 

j+^ AJJxsk. y.'Lb« ? ^4 j)l\2sxJI ^Jbj sa. ? Lb fj.Jb 

1 Ms., 2 ^yw^xJI^ Ta/j., VII. 207, etc. 

'3 Ms., Jbk.;. ^ Ms., y- 1*^(5. 

5 Ms., Jy. 6 Ms.. JU>. 

1 The text is faulty ; several words raust have been omitted by th© 
copyist. 

8 Ms., ^ . 
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XjjlxsC JU* Jsjlj’ <&iJ( AXC <SJ Aex iidi jjJ f ( ? V ) 

^if <X\JA*Jf (Jl&f Ij ijy&i <XXjA*JU ^-VX+J I ^JLc ^jf 

M ^ 

&/»&>}] f &Ajfc cJ-XC ^e ^-(Aj <SjXX/ 0 AXe ,*1 ao J A.J_C JkUf ^JLs <3ilJf sjy.fK4t.yM 

Jlj&j J AjjUx ^ix 4L0 JUcJ S^xc u ic Ikjjf ^1? AaajIj ^Jle ^j 

% S» 

i'j*} ~ ^ I j j (XxaxLxJ! ^ IUa+jJUJ \ y iL^Zi f*.J ! <!tUf f5 

(Jrf Axe llJiJjJSw - &JlX/0 J)Lcxj! Axe Uj ^XSU ^ lu £AJ^Jf 

^V-C <X ^..VJJ (OO jk#.cy ^e jA.y£ ^yj jC j UU ^jf l)J * ^iUsdf Axe <sl)i Axe 

AXC j o y* ¥X f : AX^- ^ , y J r.^.C veU^wr j.yJ ^p«l*»iwta/C ^yJ A-A'SCXC vlAU^.*^ ;.V-^ ^jp^j 

(JUl A3 J Asx-^+Jf jr4- ^5^ CojiU is bf ojU) Jt.3 Jc)lj ^xifct^jt. <iiJf 
« Axix <iJJ f ^JLo dclJ ! i^J«.^j\ l t A I Ue *J I is.J?M ^|^J! 10 


#■ jUjf CUjXe {.^./C (a, j,a£ 


Jyb 


.4.wf»j! 43 ^kA»*£» ’ mjJ ^/a^Lww.iiC . satsC XbisJ 4««3li»i I W^WtosJsL au/J ^ssQwssLm 

■■ * (jJ ♦ - eJ U*'J? - (j/ *JT*— 


u*^- 


xif Uj Uj .^j^jAif. A^-a^f aUf Ja^ 






Axe ^•jf' ^y&£- sjy.ffi*<foyM U" A A A > ^**'' 1 A^^s^vc A <Xl 3 l A<xe Iaj A^cswAD ^ j ^ Jw^a. 1 
JU> <jiijf Axxc ^ &sdir <S. 1 J| Axe ^ ISAlxc ^JL'Aa. jjJL*JI ^ie ^J*^l 15 

JUaj-, ^.' . ^»»ix), f Ujf j!? ^jAXo . ^jjfr Lg ^.ixc &)JLe. ,aUi ^sJJI ^ #fa» *^JO 

)yAc j-^~ 'ilU? <Xij? xJ"^ 1 .JeJU. | jJjj.J ^ tx ^JvAj ^xex ^,ix:f slLo dIJf 

^Msyo ^yj Uj ^-3^jAil A^a- ! ^.j <xll f Axe ^ — jJ^Le yj< A3 A 

i, iy _j A^^ ^ A<*ecv/c yj aIJ ! Axe UJ . ^131 A^sx/c ^«.j f Al^au, a 1 "^ ^>/^y.^sx 3 < Uj 

i^U 1 AiX^- i aIxc IaJ jX^. 4>JI . ^ le f Axe ^J!"" ^4^ xiAX4.»wi ^Jl 3 9 Q 

xJjjUij ^Xs« ^ Axle a1J[ aUI iJj^j JU alJf Axxe ^Jpj AarJlb ^e 

(JUel^b cJ>xj !*■&_} UjJ^jj (^UJf L^jL ill ^yXX*.JI ^le 

U ISjXxj jj.e ^.xj^ ^j» ; u y ^*Ckaj v ^aJI \j 1 *Oj UJa^wJ (SesaJl^iJf 

[j-xief . ^ fjj^axi jj ^ j ly^styj j iLsA-^ij! ^ <sJ * ]?q}. 10l>. 


2 Ms., xXIJf ; cf. sup., 'S'l. 


i Cf. a, 12. 
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a ) y }^i y la* y c\A*jsdf ^CaL: yy ^JUj alii 

Hi ^Ul l*Jy y* yy= y fyl ^ iSJ*™ 

J S!j Ilf «*J SyJ Hf s ¥ xf y aJ aUf vj%b Hi Ilf *!+£ ai ^Jlo ailf 
y*G |ff fjpxl^o yfyHf 2 jj 1U>; Styf 1 ^*y Ijj Hf a) SlLa IL Iff 

5 # aiyv* j» aio^o oLsxj ^ tb .L*') £y2u y HI fxyc 

** ., ■ ., * 
y a* 1 * 5 *y J* j&} &* uM & X; xj! ^ 

J5“ cX*U y y= jdjA^ ^ y? y^ j*^ 

^SLallf ylA* j jJA* y*i lW ^Lc j <3ulc aJJ? ^jLa allt 

* jtLacJf 


b~r* (j^ (j--^ yd 


. 4 * 

c>a^m 3 jjls yy* y** fai dl «m ^yb 3 ^^y f A.jy y^ js*.2cuo Kj* k} y&» 

y> yyJI y*x y yc y= y tX*^xuo ys &*>ssu y f 


yi ^Lo ^ aJLc sJUf ^JUj aljf Jjy) ^f a.of y y^fxJf 4 Sy** y yjif 

15 ur-^ 1 uH= I (^==4 V_jS*-> (^r J - y fjh! ^* 31 

y y y: &Uc y f y yjfcf^jif y: aJLJf Os-y y Jlibuo Ui yxf y J^h^2P.xj y f 
ybs ailf Jj-oj &xjt y: 4 Xy^o y ^Jjlf *^ac 


l+jpj ^ 4t tiXA ^X^.j ^yo L^j f Ilf jj a«X*J f ^ aJLc aJJf 

A ^ 

y->^> y ^<y-c Hi lly ^ y ^ iuLajf 


l Ms., ^ly. 2 Ms.,y*k 

3 The order of the following four traditions has been changed as it 
is confused in the original, in which their sequence is as follows : (a) 
Tradition of ‘Umar b. Ya qub {11. 15-19)— in the original it comes under 
the heading of ‘U bad ah b. ‘AbdiMlah; {b\ Tradition under heading of 
az-Zuhr! (11. 6-9) and fc) Tradition of ‘Isa b. Yunus ar-RamlT ( T a, 19-T 
5); { d ) Tradition under heading of ar RabP b. Sabrah (II. 11-15)* The 
three traditions of ar-Rabi‘ deal with mut'ah. 

* Ms. 




The Musnad of c Umar b. ‘ Abdi’l-' Aziz, 




L 5 ^ V “'* X4 ^ ^yu AJjU/O (Jj^ jXJ! ^ b JJ^ 10 

i ^ ‘ tl ' t ^ &U 1 Jy») 5 4 <& 0 -<*j J^Sj &X* oJL) ,>iji 
cl^Ls Ui^ djLsuof ^ &l£*Jf X to 4X2J ^.j XUi J^5J *Fol. 11a, 
^ « 3 uJis ^5 0.jf_) {jy ^ d'lti pjx)\ ^J.S C*/j l$«X> Uli ® I^Xvtf 

J#^«) fili 8 iij-saj &Jia.jf Xb ^ y tj Ha;x K#*o j^oj! 

C5^ <£jJbJf &LJJf ^J ojf; ^ &jJlc <jJllf ^Lo dUf 15 

<silf Jj^j fit j (cjl^j 1^ Jjx^j viX fit 9 ,X^j , -X> ,.^c (JLujj fif * 


Jyb LM 4 J fo> j yft* (_X AjjliJf 

9 (X ^ iUf l#A* ^^JLkof 

' J> 

^lijSAS ^yXJ 63 j^voc fX ol^3 OJJJ.3 J jaX ClJiXclljb ^jLJb 20 


6 The word in the text 

7 Ms., v±Jj . 
y Ms,, (Jj*. 
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( r * ) J <Jjbo uiJo U JU: Jy>! _* IxXaj '^5 *Lo ^Jf 

$ AJtAjljjj jj JJ. Aid*C AiJI ^gi/xQ <&iJt \ 

1 * ,f 


/ Uw AA 4»a 

L/ ♦♦ • 


.H (^H 


C. T 




5 t bj C™£Lws^J ^w3 ^Ik<4»3CU/i2 tXJ ^ ^ x»*aj 

1 ji ) ji» ^ ^ erf *i- n cr= ***;> y ^ J u ch 

y^JO jj (_Jt.VJ.5i. 'j*0£ ^yj ^., ;> jb ^»vJ JS,«fr5S\/0 JiJ *wJt«SjX 'ylif.J JS<2>» j»>J *X“ 


^'.; 4 


J..VC ,.,' X „ J • 'V ‘..X.'t iXU5 ,. ¥ if 

W . 4-p, • w" ■ J ■• v • . w ■ 


L) fjj <&JL»w5 '"' A.' 1? ^.y-C ,vJ JS4»2SS./C (^JLwd ^j 1 

e/v>.^ l 5^ ^ ^ksrd! ^ r ;VJ <3dJ* ' >, **‘ 3r ' 4C bjfAiv 15 Ajmj 

10 ^y* 5 j> A£ua£> ^&ds ; v a*.Sl j Abb v ,y<c^j 4 *.5 ^J.«*i» Axis aIJI aJUI 

Hi ^k2J| JJ AULj jV^Cij,J ^y>C t ^*JI » Abb t Vf.-*C*-.‘ 


t j£xi 

215 ^CilwiO 


jO. 2) t styd t £ aUL» ^yc±J. ■ ^* A “ ^W-sstJ ) i.JtJSw J sj 


cjyjsikj jlj*" ^ '^xC .^yJ ^4»£ ’ t j» .'* iw>^* t g£ * >*-J A.l. I ySAX Jb ^V4»3JV.‘ I 

,• # ^L^sJ f ^yX5 . >V*vJU ! *yi!* ¥ xl iisAJS ^»iJ .. ^ cA «#i 5 


15 


Waai£^^t:J Lw 


cr 


j w»3 ? ^ f =c y,j ^ yj 


. O . -&JUS. 
V- • > 


Vj". c5« .. u “ ( - 5^ r '^- 

1x3 JGf ail V j.*J I ^*.>5 ^ ^f^OpJl Jsi L*L ^k^L ! f wU^' 

^1 A^.jU tXJU ^JKs: Ijo' J ; j.5 i\Lc L5 ~-J r i. , XjJiM c>XLwl 


( ri ) 


1924,], The Musnad of ‘ Umar b . e Ahdil~"Aziz. . ■ 44^ 

&A.C j+£. (>l,wO ^yC f f<X& I/O ^eJL*r^ j*~*,vO #'. *Foi. lib. 

ck*Jw+3pJ SjjaJc JS^iSX/O ^jCSlJ^. ^-'f &&ljf (J.xLs\J f 

f ^ 3 ixJ f ;i>A£ ( > yJ ( 3 s«&» 3 iiX ./0 yA ^ IxJ I AAj jJ ^ ^ .*_>*& Iy 4 *l I I 

y-jlf^ pJUJt ^Lo^f djJi&J f ^c 3 nA/«j ^ytysJ\ t>*£suc ^j! ^yc L^llT 

uJ 

<5.ij f ySXCyjf <3U&&Jf Jt'j.SSxJ f ^yj L-ftJUs. (jtJ JS 4 . 2 SX/C ^yJyiJf 5 

^bo^f JaslsJf ^ ^jJisxjf ^y S*.*>t ^y iXfrSXA: cS^sx^o 

soiM j *jjt xjyjt ^,v£&h&Jf lSCs* fj.J I JSAX: (^yj Os.vc ^yj JS+SXX .yjj 

^yJ ^jL^aIaW JiXJ jJ } yil j#£L £* m f cfeX-vi Jtjf^ ^5 jyj! jj i 3>4*£*4 ^ywLsxJf y.xl 
'<£*? ‘cytj+ S J JtiUx! J^yj ^yj xj^Lcj .■&+±.J-'- t jpi\ 

CiJyyfiitX.Sk. f j <X^ (^.lak y I &Xmzi <5»j * I J^^’JUXjC <5XJ i y v y AJSxJ f ^ | Q 

yS^>sx/0 f f *y^c ic^tsvJ f «Xsx^s«..' ^.Ic < ^" A ' i^l^uvo I 

l^yXAJ ^il ^jyj ^3 ^*«Oj ^-u5jsS^,Jf ^liai^O ii+XJ ^yj ^AX+J j JsXj? ^yJ iw 2 ,.<XfcJ , <5X,XAX> 
y^SST.Jl y L~ y.vo i.3 {^JmXISXJ AJI^>,X^o jj> t— ' li-5 <XX.vo l , j .^.\ j v> w i^vJ. 

^ &.\1SX*0 ^ t&J f * JK 4 . 3 XX: li ^.J_C <?d.J f ^.1.^5 j) 5> 

Sf^iJb ^.x ^ c,w f Cfjt ^yx5ysjl £A+a* ^[3 15 

^.VJS ^yJ Js*-=X( ^yJ j» ^ <X*=SXA3 ^. 4 .^ ^j! ^JySJf ^yJ ^,U*^jf Jx[xc ] 

^A'l^^.JI ^ ^Aii 1 * y J y J I 4 . J> » ^ J f Jxxx ^ <^3 |^ 1 <5j,J I Js»lc 2 

cJvX^^-x (^yj JS4^3 w? j, Jls^sxx: j^yj [ ] 6 -VX '^> 44 ;? ( 3 JvX: ^y.' 

y^ilRj ^.ckf ^ c-^^xLo aJJ f [ ] ^.j jjjy^Xx: ^yJ _• ^yj 

OAJ w-XJj J ^ixif Isu ^yj < — >.l^.Jf .^[-C ] ^yJ j J t 20 

l^yb J-r J L5^ eH L5^ 

<5111 ^ ^jf ^ uUcU^f J ^ yb eJ: ^* l/C 

\X> 

^yO^X! ^U^yi ($XC j ^L[wbsxjf ] tisXC (Jj ^.&iax JJ lla^xj f <iU^. ^yj 

AXC [ e j ] <SilaJ ch^'j ^ jfefAH 

# ^ 4^1 ^yO c515j <?Jf (3^h.y 1 tXXA: ^yj f 25 

LX 4 SXX) ^jf 

if^.% ^j.aisC %\y {jJ ^yj wlibp:f i^A^C 
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rr ) ^ ^^acJI jA> 6jaJI ^toUf &&&)( 

^e> j &&k t<iA j L5 *«J>jU£ ^wlc ^xUf &xc ^1 Jaibsdl 

{JjcspJfj &jLfl4kA«3 j {y?***^ j 5^"'*** <J[j^ j***Jjf ^ |*y*^ (3® o*^i 6. 

% <iJ Jyacu Lc ^ 4 ^«» 4 ,JI bJ jlaJ j 

5 (JboUJf ^jbJf ^tojlf (lsu« j UtSWf U^iUSo ^x 5 y»Jf etsfjf 

(3»XC . | | ^j&J-uo jjy&X&Ji qj~st T U \£s 3 J f &Lsk.j kmS lL*Jf &jSlj ^UL&J f ^aa- 

i^jJs ^jf ^vx I4I <£jsU.y» Jlaeu <&?,Vc ^2 &IH ■ ^LJrsdf ^apJ y £l 
^.ts ^^yj ^faeu-of jjf *JUJ! ^»LclH ^x£jf $&Lmj 

^dJf iy j^A -^3 ** oil^c jj ij^y ^ f ^-xftXsU f 

JO syxdl £+*> ^jf*J jtxl j ^wjf ^*Kx Jy& Lc ^yj &XSUM ^yj <X>^UC j 

wK 4 ^SU 0 ijjJ & 4 .A 1 J t^yJ y ^yi <3*4^3* t «3LAA> y IsJcjluJ &XJ tj y <&LC *,j^^KU Lc 

$j£S»«Pf ^£>3L+3&J ^yJyxujUl y vJiuiliJf (3-2*. ^ y (_A ^4J2Gvl3f 

^l^.^JI y &J 1 * 3*0 y ^yjJUo jj U-'Hi <$ 3*0 ^yC 

sp 

y iX^SXA> Gi\Jk*tt ^gjjC dDl ^-L* y $»32&.* <&D c3*2pjf y <djMyjSSxJ^ ^Jy£*A)& 

jg ^ ^J*&y (&A3?»*o jj <sJT 


i Cf. sup., rr, 23. 


2 Prob. : ‘•-A^ j,. 


Index. 


I. Names of Persons and Peoples : 


a. j!4» 17 ^ 

^ v j dJI dox y&) 

( &U* 4 » ^jf U a^Lx 

9 &Xa« ^ 

( U^J? «jr? f & ) 

r r, 17 

I *j 9 , ^jLx «&Uf <3 sXjC f^jfj 

f »> 4; f a, 8 

&AXoi» o^JJ f &xc 

r r, 11, 16, 18 

i, 17 ; Js)$ <JtUI ^ ^t^jf 

v, 10; a, 8; rv, 1 

ta 5 7 jjy^ ^ ^ ^Ijjt 

r a, 16 ^4-c 

^ ^^.jt y> ) Js;l 5 

( «sdJ[ O-xc 

r 6,3 (^acuo ^ 

I 1 , 2 

1, 6, 11 ^ j*y?° \y j 

1,23; f • , 23 <sdif ^ 

<xU ? do-xc yt - ^UrsbyJI <&X£ <Wx> 
A, 6 ; m, 18 

rr 9 2 J+* ^ 

M, 18 ^ 

I r, 13 ; £j~»W (^ i2k *^ 

ri, 18 

A. 6 ; I •» ^AfiaJf jjps-c 


3; M,2 

r } 5; r*, 3 etf *+*) 

6,19 { yo^ - yyj t «Wxf 

f &U\ 6 oc ^+SWI tUxt. 

M, 7 

j+*£ {jy 

A, 15 ^UaN 

Pd, 13 jlydt erf 

M, 13 ^AacvJ ^ c^rxf 

P, 3 * 10 ^ u»*0^ ^ 

t°, 22 «LcL>} ^ 


6 11 

, 15; 

1 a , 5 ; <v»j 

j l VcL™j ! 

rr, 1 

7, IS; 

rr, 2 ; ra 

,4,7 



( ds^SUO j,& ) 

^Isuot 

r,7 



1 ^ (jjlavot 

*&* 


liH o 13 ^* 


18; 

n, 23; 1 

IV, 11, 

14; 

IA, 16 


e* 

^Lsu»f 

j,j^> ) 

(jJ O 1 * -0 ' 


( ^. A, y 

^jt (, 5 -y 0 &*. 6 ^*”^ 
1,9, 17,20; I % 16, 19 
r , 10 ^y° ^ 

rr, 15 cUSf^fjij 

6 , 18 ; i, 2 ^ 

I I* 18 ; r d, 3 ^ erf 

v , 22 ; I % 14 ^ JxcU^j 
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IP, 

2 


idffj (JycL&Mii 


•" ^ 

^ ■ 

iUf tXx 

c & y.y} 

! A, 

16 


{Jx> Us (J.XcU*cf ■! 

i n » 

9 



>j*y 

rp, 

10 


*H*Jf & d^\ 

‘-r-^y y 

C- V T 

0 »»^.acJ. 

f dye r y j.jl 

r a. 

4 


yy 

■n, 

24; lv 

12 



r, 10 

f 

P l 2 >,ik jJ 

: P 

&y»jf e 

ejl 

*^-T''' t 

Xxs; jjf 

M 

.7 ; I 

*5 17 cP 

| S ’ 

3. 7. 11 

, is, 

21 ; 

! * , 

r, 9 

■, 12 , 

16, : 

22 ; V uiOU ^ yjl 

: 2 , i 

5, 7, 11 

, IS 

, 21 , 

24 : ' M s 

5; 

r a, 8 



3 . c 

5, 11: l 

r, 11, 15, 

19; !P,3 

10, 15 ; 1 <2 

S 16 

} d , 

, 18 


^*X, 

- ^ 


( <pl 

3.4.3PUC p>* 

?*' J 

yd ) ^acus.^j r \-f p! 

i V, 

21 ; 

r i , 4 

t; r*, 9 y' 



( i 

e 

P P?*- cP 

h, 

23 ; 

Jl: 

t^yi ^LfrjJLwO W-*'*/ 

! p 

. JUf . 

o • 

dye 

i^p *■ 

* •> -■■ 


11 



vjjy 

um * 

03! 


^}J id^SP^Q 

r% 

1 



: f r . 

, 6 ; ir 

, 6 ; 

r ! , a 


IV, 

15 

^•.ssv jjjl <XjJLp p wpf 

,*>“■ ^ A T * 

'*" c, 4 ’ 

J d*x 

ix yvjjjj! 

! A, 

7, 10 

oPP 0 L^ J I P ^p p f 

1 . 

6 , 10. 16, IS, 21 : 

; '•> 1,4, 

tP. 

7 ; *>*=. 


6 , 

10, 15, 

17,: 

20, 2- 

4: 2 , 

IA, 

3 



; o, 

10 ; ir 

= io, 

14, 1 

8 : : v. 1 , 

iP 

j** 

tP 

4?tjU 1 .XvV.C , , V <pX.J 

16 

; re, 1 . 

.4,1 

'.. s 


6 , : 

R ; A. 

,16 

V\aJ 1 iXvr 

c ,LxU c w 

^ * w 

.Xvarwc Jy A 

1 A> 

38 


1 ^ . V ■) q. 

} 

4 ; r, 1 

7: l 

V *> 

1 ) *J 

; ^dxAJ ‘ 


5; 

10 

tX-Jpl * «£x$b 

: f r 

5 9 




VI 

t : rr 

.20 

* .jr..' ' — Xi y- ! 

tV 

4, 11; 

o 


-■ jr^ x xxp.y> 

rp. 

, 18 



. V 

2 ; IT, 

18: 

rv. 1 

?■. 



dye 

p jrppl p* ) j£?pl 

| v, 

0 

Jt JXxc 

y* y' 



(&x+scJ ? dye jCi L; 

r> 

4, 6 : r ' 

1 : 1 


o'/ u " rP 



pi p* ) pp*- uP yp pi 

i 1 / 

■, 20 ; X 

dill 


esp* o.' l P 




(jj** P 

s M 

i 

, 1, 13, 

14 : 

, p * ? - 

5, 7, 8 

rr 

. 1 



! rr , 18 



C-^'' 

A, 

2 ; ry ? 8 


:' '' 

Si, 10 , 

13, 

19 



5 - 


&py* cpi ep yp pi 

1 V 

16 





i 
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r, 11 

a, 2 ; r v ? 7 


<Xx)Jj jjftxxw 


'.,16^-JUkl! 1 ^ (jjH 


^y: ^ jRxa 
Jf S+25XJC jjf y* ) ^ytyxi) 


.( ^wsv! y&zsxsc jjl y ) ^yypji 

rr,!7 ootf u jf e j ^.v>^ 

i % 15. 17 L\s.y yj 

M4, 19, 20 Lji.go*.j ,. v j ^.lacuaalf 

Cl * 

1 « S ( , «J»£ , . *J ''I , , 


( lM ) e* 


V, 14, 17; rl, 16; yl ^ 
rr, 2 

rv,6 g^l 

T A 5 1 1 , 14 , ^-A^rpJ ) i 'ij**o y 

17; rl, 2, 4 

r ? io c 5 , * 1 ' 5 f 

I 1, 6 t tSsAX: y &*-#) 

r 6 , 1 6 ^»y ^ 

r r, 12 S^ixc y 




-Ml, 

15 

f c!S»VP ^jijj 

r v, 13 


v;5 


t 5 ^>" 

M 3 

^Js.Cx*Jf ^jj <y jf «3 ^A«.aaJf 

n.i 


jr^y 1 

r a, 15 

^.J 4 >^ 2 B.X j^vJ 

r -,6 

. 


<Xxx\ 

( 6 , 11 

Vh«p*»A <^9 ^ ^ ^ » yJ ^vaaaSCvJ f 


( ^pl^X ^yji ^♦ 2 R.X J ^jyjy^y ^ 

* 1 ; 9 

( C,^ ) (^V : V>^Xx 

j V, 9 


Js^sax -aAJ 

.^♦ 2 P,X 

^wW»jf y\ y ) ^ V Aav. 2 SxJ 1 Jjf : 

] rl, 7 

i 


^,Uxx ^yJ ^ 


(j&Jt C H 

j M ,8 


tsf* <^3 

r *5 5 

' ^ £j> ^ IrfCO ^ jAwv^^SvJ 1 

r, ll 


iJ-C ^ ‘Hi 

( ^0 r 4 la^jf 1 >* 3 XX 3 ^WsJf jjf 

M, 16 

OIa*; 

. 5 ; 

r , 6 ; f®, 9, 21 ; 

! i®, 17 

20 

<sX 1 1 sxc ^Ia*s 

■ "', 4 

ir, 8 

iv : 


' i^jOL /0 ^j..' lSXa* J jyXis ^ ^.Xao 


cH 7 *- 7 -f 1 

! , 8 ; r, 4 ; t r, ^UaJI - ty 

8 ; ir, 4 ; ri, 2, 15; rr, 7 

! • , io .**•• •iXX 

.; ■ (; ; &+ssuc y ) jJl Xx ^vjf 

r 17 jildssxJf &JU*. 


^LsXXi i „ v-> JsJ M , 6 


JNJ V (.V-> tS-Hxx 
... ■• y_,. . 


<Vj^Cx 

. ^yspJ f 


; l,l,rr,13; rr, 4, 8 XJu^a*- 

^U-U: ^vJ ^ ^yJ 

r., 15, 19 

S , 1 xSJj ^-vj 

i a, 5 tM*Jf <iH 

*1, 14, 18 ; v, 3, 19 ^ 

M, 6 cJ^ (_y 

| i, 6 , 11 ; S 6 , 10 , y 
| 13, 15; i ‘,13, 15 ; 1 1,9 
r, 18 y. y^- 4 * 


1,4, 7,12 
% 15 
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M, 3 


I A, 15; 17, r 5U y 

19; f SI, 11; r., 4, 6, 8 

cijj: (jj jJ 

is, 12 , 16 , 19 ; M, 3 , 20 ; rl 5 
5 , 15 , 17 ; rr, 3 

( pkaJI ^ ) cr^ 

6 , 9 

li, 24 ; I v 5 12 ; Jib ^ ^jUaU 
ra 5 3 


urf ! 


>S8 
rP 5 3, 11 
1 , 7 , 11 
M,ll 
M, 11 
rv, 6 




J.xix jlj 
>,JL«C uKAa*S jjcis: 

rr,5, 7, 11, 13; rr, 1, 4, 7,8 
6, 8, 11, 16; fa, 14, 17; *£SU 
M, 1, 4, 7, 10, 11, 15, 16; 
fa, 7, 9 ; r 18 
r a, 8 *iUc 

rv, 12, 15, 20 alJ? dxc ^ SaLc 


L S' 

JLo , , 


.«iwj ^vi xal<xx 


wlucM 


2 ''J 


uJLLJf t\xc 

■Hr“ ur! ! v^ 1 

£ ^yJ Djjy*C | 

aJJf dxc jjf atD<& 

( ^JLwO ^vJ 

a, 20 ; fa? dxc 

12; !i,19 

r r, 12, 17; rr, 1 JU^Jl 

r, 22 ^ 

1 1, 7 

r, 8, 11 ; ^ ^JU 

r&, 14 

&Loy%. adit DXC ys?^ 

»% 4, 11 

rr, 17, 20; rp, 4, 6, j/wM* 
12, 13, 18 

[jy.£ ^y ^dsllaJl 

% 1 <XsOb 
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1*5-18 <5U>Lof tX*2SU0 <S.1M tSX£ 

r v ? 14,19 b+OM y dJJfjSXC 
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11,3, 15; r-, 9 jlSUI-^L* 

r, 12, 14, 15, 17 ; 6, 4 ; 

a, 9, 10; rr, 4, 6; ri, 11; >V ’ U 

rv, 2 


Ok/oi^x! f 






Notes on the Text. 

Part I. 

r s 3 — 10 : 4 Uqbah b. ‘Amir b. ‘ Abs (or ‘Abis, A. b. H., IV, 144, 
11 * 1S ) al-Juhanl, a Companion (I. Sa‘d, IV, 2, 65) ; Governor 
of Egypt for MiTawiyak b. Sufyan, from 44—47 A.H. (al- 
Kindl, al-Wulat, 38, cf. 36) ; died in 58 (I. Ath., Ill, 430), in 
Egypt (Naw., Tali., 426) — see also Tah . , VII, 439. 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Makhlad related from ad-Dara- 
wardl; d. c. 238 (Tah., I, 408). 

‘Abdul-‘AzIz b. Md. ad-Darawardl, — d. o. 186; for bis 
nisbah see Sam., 224 (h) ; (Tali., VI, 677). 

Salih b. Md. b. Za’idah — d. after 140 : was quoted by 
ad-.Darawardi (Tah., IV, 683). 

‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’h‘AzIz did not relate directly from 
‘ Uqbah b. ‘ Amir (Tah., VII. 790, says : d*yo Jl Aj ). 
The hadith here, and at r, 13, is ^JaaLc, as ‘ Umar was bom 

c. 61, while ‘Uqbah died in 58. It occurs again, infra, 

15, with the same isnad, but with ‘AbduT-AzIz, father 
of ‘Umar, as the necessary intermediary link. 

For the merit of ah 1 cf. A. b. H., I, 61 15 , 65 2 . 

Isnad and Main are given by I bn Majah ( ). 

10 — 13 : ar-Rabl ‘ b. Sulaiman ash-Shafi‘i — 174 — 270; related 
from Asad b. Musa (Tah., Ill, 473). 

Asad b. Musa— called Asadu’s-Sunnah ; 132 — 212 (Tah., 
I, 494). 

Isnad and Matn as at r, 8 — 9. 

r, 14 — 18 : Yusuf b. ‘Abdi'I-lah b. Sahara — it is disputed whether 
he was a Companion (junior) or a Tabi‘I ; al -Bukhari 
takes the former view, al-Tjli the latter; he related from 
his father (r, 2), and was quoted by ‘Umar II, in whose 
reign he died (Tah., XI, 811). There is a tradition on his 
own authority that the Prophet named him “Yusuf” (A. 

b. h., vi, 

Md. b. Ishaq fo. Yasar — related from the following ; d. c. 
150 (Tah., IX, 51 ; Tab. Hut V, 12). 

Ya‘qub b. ‘ Utbah b. al-Mughirah — related from ‘Umar 
II ; d. 128 (Tah., XI, 755). The hadith is the name 

of his father, given at r, 2, being omitted here. 
r P 18-r, 3 : Sufyan b. Wakf — related from the following ; d. 
247 (Tah., IV, 210.). 

Yunus b. Bukair— related from Md. b. Ishaq b. Yasar: 

d. 199 (Tah., XI, 844). 
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Isnad as afc r, 15-16. 

‘Abclu’Mah b. Sallam has stated that this name was 
given him by the Prophet (A. b. EL, V, 4ol 9 ). 

r, 4-8 : Tamlni b. Aus acl -Dari — accepted Islam in 9 ; d. 40 
A.H. {Tab., I, 951); the isnad therefore is ^LaLc. At 

n, 1, Qablsah b. Dhu’aib is the necessary wdsitah. 

Ahmad b. ai-Faraj — related from the following ; d. 271 
(Tah. : I, 118). 

Baqiyah b. al-Walld al-HimsI — 115-c. 197 ; the preced- 
ing was the last of his circle ; his reputation as a tradi- 
tionist is doubtful ; al-Tjlfs estimate is representative of 
more moderate opinions regarding his worthiness {Tab., I, 

878) : 1*2^ ^ U ^ 

The next two authorities are of the latter order. 

Yazld b. Khalid al-Jazarf — I. Ha jar in the Lisdnu’l - 
Mtzdn (VI. 1005, Ed., Hyder.) states that he was a Shaykh 
of Baqiyah b. al-Walid, but nothing further is known of 
him. 

Yazld b. Md. — related from "Umar II. but nothing is 
known of him; ad-Daraquthl declares him to be majhul 
(his 1047). 

According to this tradition five things are forbidden; — 

(a) ^JUf oLsut — The implication is that attention would 

be devoted to such locks as ought to be given to more 
important matters ; the Prophet’s attitude may be gather- 

ed from the tradition : JLa^J! alif IU Jh 

»« • . » , ss O J t 

% j£jZ> <\rLta {JasLAS uAlC ^JLucf * 

(Abu Da’ud Jlu*! ;LLuL ) ^.f ^J\ tS+s*. Uj jJaSi. 

For the length of the Prophet’s hair — see A. b. H. } III. 
263 15 ; 245 4 . 

(b) JUUf — the prohibition is not absolute, but is 

directed against extravagance in foot-wear, as, e>g. 9 in the 
tradition : (MishL oJJJf v tf<f , F. HI, kildbu . . . 

kixsuo ). For the Prophet’s use of Sandals — see A . b. H., 
II, 17‘ Z9 ; 178 s ; 179^ ; 206* 7 , 215* 9 ; III, KXF; 203 7 : 
245 ls . 

(c) 1 This too is not absolute, but is 

directed against loitering for any mundane purpose ; cf. 
inf . I a, 5; A. b. H., IV, 38**; MishL F. I. >Jb. 

.(F. Ill) S^UJt ^UJt v b Uut - j 

(4) ^JLjXsxj — intervals should not be allowed in a 
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row of worshippers, according to the injunction : (Mishk. 
F. I, ^3 SjJLoif <JSS ) uiuaJf j ; and 

again: (Mishk., ib., F., III.) JLlxJt the reason 

being that Satan avails himself of such intervals to enter 
(ib. s F. II.) 

(5) £.f u»jA — the injunction is intended to 

secure that the shoulders shall be covered; the Prophet 
prayed in one garment on one occasion, it is said, but so 
arranged it : 

** . * ■ ** # 
wjLs ) a.viuLc , d-c <s.\3 CaaoI* . ji <x,j iX£xf* 

(Midi, T, I. yJ. ( ■ 

r, 9-f*, 3 : Anas b. Malik, with kunyah Abu Hamzah, given him 
by the Prophet by reason of his liking for a certain herb 
or plant (Naw , 165) ; when the Prophet came to Medinah, 
he was ten years old, and became his servant, and was 
present with him, though he did not fight, at Badr ; he 
died c. 93, at an advanced age, in Basrah ( Tah ., I, 690 ; for 
his biography and a bibliography see art. on him in Encyc. 
of Islam, 345). Many of liis traditions are found in A. b. 
EL, in, -98— 292). 

Abu Umaiyah ‘Amr. b. Hishani — d. 245 ; was quoted 
by Md. b. Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandx ; related from the 
following (Tah., VIII, 187). 

Makhfad b. Yazld al-Harrani — d. 193 (Tah., X, 133; 
Sam.. 161). 

Abu Yusuf Md. b. Ahmad as-Saidalanl ar-Raqql-d. 246 
(Tah., IX, 34). 

Zayd b. ‘All b. Dinar — related from the following and 
was quoted by the preceding (Tah., III. 771). 

Ja £ far b Burqan — d. c. 150 (Tah., II, 131). 

‘Abdu’ldah b. Md. b. 1 Aqll — related from Anas b. Malik ; 
d. 145 (Tah., VI, 19 ; Naw., 368). 

For Anas’ statement concerning ‘Umar’s earnestness of 
devotions, see Intr., IV. 

Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf ath-Thaqaft— c. 45 — 95; notorious 
throughout the East for his cruelty during his twenty- 
years of government in ‘Iraq, etc. (Tah., II, 388). 

The incident referred to in II. 14-21 is narrated with 
greater circumstance and some difference in detail in 
A. b. H. Ill, 177, 20 ~ 25 , 186 and 198 l31 7; the last- 

mentioned passage reads: f&s Jl* uOU ^ ^ ... 

• iL*J\ (JXc jSJ AxiUj 

J ytyt ^y/C (Jof ^aIaO alit 
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<ctUf L&^tLwa jj tifc^Lejk y, Lptrj; fjjlif j tj&lub . 

j? <^1* ^xlb. 

The traditions of Anas are against the Prophet’s making 
use of dye ; that he did not do so was apparently not from 
principle — see, e.g. A b. JHL II,. 309 5 ^, while ‘Abu Bakr 
and Tlmar b. al-Khattab applied henna, etc., — but because 
his hair remained dark: A. b. Id.. Ill, 160 2t " ;i0 , 178~ 5 ~ 7 ? 
398- 9 " 31 , 206^ 2 I 223 8 - w , 227™; his grey hairs 'did not 
exceed a score, even at death: ib., 1001 1481 24Q U 12 ; 
he is said to have regarded grey hairs as <jjj and not, as 

popularly, ibaxAi , ib., 145 u " 17 ; and to have called them 
r 3U» A. b. H., II, 212*1 Tradition is not unani- 
mous, however, regarding his not using a dye for his heard 
at least : c/., e.g t , the tradition of .* Ab'duT-lah b. ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab (A. b. E., II, I7 S1 ); while from the following 
tradition of Umm Sal mall : ^ aU ? jsxc ^ a ,UIc ) JO 


bj^OOSOO pxbo ^AjJl yds 


£+1*9 ^Jx 


(Mishk., F. III., Jj) it is generally concluded 

that he was wont to dye the hair of his head ; an attempt 
to reconcile the statements of Anas with the latter passage 
has been made, by Mulla ‘All al-Qari’, writer of the Mirqat 
or commentary on the Mishhat , for instance, by supposing 
that the Prophet applied some scent which had the result 
of colouring the hair, or that he used dye but very rarely. 

,3 — 8: Bakr b. Mudar al-Misrl — c. 100 -e. 173 (7 ah. I. S99 : 
Tab. Euf V, 67). 

Sakhr b. ‘Abdi’Mah b. Harmalah al-Mudlijl — related 
from ‘Umar II (Tah., IV, 710). 

‘Avyash b. Abl RabPah — an early convert; d. c. 15: 
Anas related from him ( Tah VIII, 360). 

jjyc, — these, according to the tradi- 
tion of Abu Hurairah, stop prayer : A. b. EL, II. 299 21 ’ 2<i ; 
and also according to Abu "Dharr (Abu Da’ud, be v b 
k’lUaJf ; Tirm., wiiJI 411 X^JLcaJ 1 Jl aJf U 

Ahmad b. Hanbal (Tirm. ib.) maintains that a black 
dog does stop and nullify prayer, but is in doubt regarding 
the effect of the passing of an ass or a woman ; ash-Sha- 
6% Sufyan ath-Thawri, and the majority hold that noth- 
ingJ so affects it (Tirm., ^JLoJ 1 $ j^Ia. Lc wb ). 

E.g., according to ash-ShafiT : 
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L5^ O"? CJP (J^* 0 (j^>f u£Ji/0 «-KX\xjs ^jj ^IxLp h vj-fikl 

, '■■■■■■■. . . > 

gjt* 3 J aU.( J^) oA; JU> cjjf <Juot &hx3z^ 

ij-Aj tfj+Jij w-KJfj I 4 JI ^JUai l&yy SybJb Jib 

: aj<x.f 

(Musnad) K. al-Imamak, p. 33, ed. lith. Arrah, fro) 

P, 9 — 10: A bill ^Husain, i.e., Aid. b. al-Muzaffar, the rdw% of 
Abu Bakr al Baghandi. 

Aid. b. Musa ai-Hadrami— related many traditions on 
the authority of Yunus b. ‘Abdil-ATa (Tah.) XI, 853), but 
Abu Said b. Yunus al-Misrl considered him in this 

connection (Lis. Miz ,, V, 1300). 

P, 10 — 16 : Hisham b. Khalid al-Azraq — 154 — 249 ; related from 
the following (Tah., XI, 77). 

Al-Walld b. Muslim ad-Dimashqi, 119 — 194 ; related from 
Bakr b. Mudar ( Tah ., XI, 254). The isnad is as at P, 4. 
The hadith is here ^koLe inasmuch as ‘ Ayyash died c. 15 
AJEL (Tah. VIII, 360). The wdsitah is Anas, as at P, 5. 

P, 17 — 22: Salim b. ‘Abdil-lah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab — his 
mother was a slave-girl (I, Khal., de Slane, II, 210) : he is 
mentioned by ‘All b. al-Hasan al-‘AsqaIani, on the 
authority of lbnu’l- Mubarak, as one of the seven juriscon- 
sults of Madlnah (cf. I. Khal., de Slane, I, 264) ; related 
from his father (Tah.) V, 565) ; died in 106, (Tah.) Ill, 807). 

‘Umar b. Ya‘qub b. Yahva ar-Raqql — Jj&m (Lis. Miz . 
IV, 972). 

‘Abdullah b. Md. b. Abl Usamah — Abu Usa mail's name 
was Zayd b. ‘Alib. Dinar; his son* Md. (186 — 282), known 
as Ibn Abl Usamah (p, 22), related from him ( Tah Ill, 
771; Tab. Huf., IX, 99). 

Mubashshir b. Ismail al-Halabi— -d. 200 (Tah., X, 51). 
< 3 j&j ^ ( 1 . 20 ) — the controversy is as to whether this should 
be both before and after ^ ; Sufyan ath-Thawr! and Abu 

Hanifah are opposed to the double occasion, basing on the 

tradition of ‘Abdullah b. Mas‘ud : 

< " — 1 

iyo jy y **l*o (Tirm., fJj ) 

Ibnul-Muzaffar, i.e., Md., rdwi of al- Baghandi. 

Ibn Said, i.e., Yahya b. Md. b. Said — 228 — 318 ; a. con- 
temporary of al- Baghandi 5 s s and said to be the repository 
of more hadith than he (Tab. Huf., X, 109 ; Yaq., Index, 
769). 

Isnad as at P, 18. , ‘ \ ;.V V. ; - 
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a, I — 7 : Mu c awiyah b. Abl Sufyan — according to his own 
statement he accepted Islam on the day of the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Htidaiblyah (6 A.H.) ; he was one of 
the amanuenses of the Prophet, and recorded his revela- 
tions ; he was Governor of Syria under ‘Umar and ‘Uth- 
man, and reigned as Khailfah over the whole Islamic 
Empire from 41. — 60 (Tali.. X, 385 ; Naw., 564). 

‘Atlyah b. Baqlyah b. al-Walld — related from his father, 
Baqlvah (d. 197). on whom see note, supra , r. 5 and Tah 
I, 878. 

Bishr b> Abdil-lah b. ‘Umar b. Abdi’l-* Aziz — 'Abdul- 
lah and 4 Abdul- 4 Aziz related from their father ‘Umar II 
(Tah., VII, 790) ; Bishr occurs again at a. 16, but in an 
isnad muttasU,-— here it is mimqatr. 

Said b. al- 4 As— -said to have been nine years old at the 
time of the decease of the Prophet ; one of those employed 
by ‘Uthman to prepare a universally accepted, text of the 
Qur’an; appointed by Mu aw iv ah. Governor of Madlnah 
in 49, and deposed by him in 54 (Tab.. I L 86. L64) ; d. c. 57 
{Tak., IV, 78). Mir a why ah may have made the pilgrim- 
age in 50 {Tab.. II, 94), or in 51, when he is said to have 
taken the covenant for his son, Yazld {Suy.. Tar . Khul 
sect, on Mirawiyah h. Abl Sufyan). 

The text at a, 5 is obviously faulty ; the easiest solu- 
tion would be to read ; ( ^ • • • 

( yjyxil j+c ) Jli aJ J3i Up ^ j 

. . . Jlfii 

The meaning of the passage appears to be that 
Mirawiyah declares himself better versed in fiqh than 
Said, as the latter rose as a mark of respect to an entrant. 
Of. A. b. BL, IV, 91 S0 , 93 I6 , where I bn ‘Amir is stated 
to have stood up to receive Mirawiyah, but Ibn Zubair, 
possibly from political animosity, did not, and MiYawiyah 
aptly quoted the Prophet’s authority in similar terms ; cf . 
also A. b. EL, IV, I00 11 . 

*9 8—13: ‘Alshah, ^ — daughter of the Khailfah Abu 

Bakr as-Siddlq ; wife of the Prophet; d. c 58 (Ibn Sa £ d, 
VIII, 39; Naw.. 848; Tah., XII, 2841). 

Md. b. (al-) Musaffa al-Himsl — related from Baqlyah, 
and was quoted by Md. b. Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandl ; 
d. 246 (Tah., IX, 742). 

Baqlyah b. al-Walld— related from the following (Tah., 
t, 878 ; and see n. at r, 5). 

‘ Abdu’r-Rahman b. 4 Amr al-Auzal — c. 88 — c. 157 ; <c the 
chief imam, or doctor of the law, among the Mosiims of 
Syria, was the most learned man of that country in the 
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science of jurisprudence 55 (I. KhaL, de Slane, II, 84; 
Tah., VI, 484 ; Tab . #u/. 5 V, 20). 

Usamah b. Zayd al -Lay tin — was quoted by al-Auzal ; 
d. 153 (: Tah ., T, 392). 

Zabban b. c Abdil- c Aziz b. Marwan — related from bis 
half-brother, 'Umar IT, (Tah., VII, 790) ; perished, with 
Marwan al-Himar (r. 127 — 132), last of the Umaiyad 
Khallfahs, in battle at Buslr in 132 (al-Kindl, al-Wulat,e tc., 

97). The isnad is ^MLo. The main is connected with that 
at inf ., a, 16 — 17. The opinion of Sufyan ath-Thawrl and 
Abu Hanifah on witr is : j, Lr ^su cyy ^ J JU 

^AJf J ^Liho JL$ <X*5y CL) yjj! vJlAcm ^1 j CsHju CLyjf 

(Tirm., y*JI lc ) cl>Ia£^ oiLu yy 

Abu Hanifah differs from the other three Imams and 
from the tradition in the Musnad : Malik, ash-ShafTl and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal hold that saldm should separate the 
first two rat as and the third (*, 1.2, 17), whereas Abu 
Hanifah would confine it to the conclusion of all three 
rat as (Tirm., i*5y y^Jt y lc v b ). 

13 — 17 : Abu Nasr Md. b. khalaf al- £ Asqalanl — d. 260 (Tah., 
IX, 213). 

Md. b. Yusuf b. Waqid — his nisbah is given at <s> ? 15 as 
al-Flriyabl (Yaq., Ill, 840), and is found in the forms al- 
Fariyabl and al-Firyabi (Sam.. 426) ; he related from al- 
Auza‘I ((fi, 15), and was quoted bv Md. b. Khalaf; d. 212 
(Tah., IX, 878 ; Tab . Huf., VII, 50). 

Al-Fadl b. Ya'qub ar-Rukhaml — was quoted bv al- 
Baghandl : d. 258 (Tah., VIII, 528). 

The isnad is as at a, 10, and is ^koLo, This hadlth is 
given in practically the same words by A b. H. (U 84 2 ), 
where too the isnad is munqati', and only differs in the 
authorities posterior to al-Auza'i. 

6, 18—1, 3: Asma’ bint ‘Umais — an early convert ; emigrated 
with her husband, Ja‘far b. Abl Talib, to Abyssinia ; after 
his death, married Abu Bakr as-Siddlq, and after him ‘All 
b. Abl Talib, whom she survived (Ibn $a‘d. VIII, 205 ; 
Naw., 825 ; Tah., XII, 2726 ; Isdbah, IV, p. 437). 

Ahmad b. Md. b ‘Isa al-Birti, qadi of Wasit, then of 
Baghdad ; d. 280 (Yaq., I, 546). 

Abu Ma‘mar ‘Abdu’l-lah b. ; Amr b. Abl’l-Hajjal — 
related from the following ; d. 224 (Tah., V, 574 ; Tab., 
Huf., VII, 14). 

* ‘AbduT-Warith b. Said— d. 180 (Tah., VI, 923; Tab. 
Huf., VI, 13). 

Shayban b. ‘ Abdf r-Rahman — d. 164 (Tah., IV, 628 ; 
Tab. Huf., V, 46). 

Mis‘ar— probably Mis‘ar b, Kidam ; d. 153 (Tah., X, 209 ; 
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Tab. Huf., V, 25). The ‘Unwan shows that there is a 
mistake in the text; must indicate ‘Umar II, i.e.. 
alif doe ^ is a clerical error and should be omitted ; read ; 

. JXA-C jjfJ j&Si allf S\£ &«£ SUC 

This hadlth has no sense as it stands, and was obviously 
preceded by another which is merely referred to in this. 

1, 4—13: Khawlah bint Hakim — a female Companion (Ibn 
Sa*d, VIII, 1 13 ; Tah.^X II, 2779). 

Md. b. Yaliya b. Abl ‘Umar al-*Adan? — related from 
Sufyan; d. 243 ( Tak .. IX, 847). " 

Md. h. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Yazid— related from Sufyan ; d 
256 (TaL, IX. 4(55) 

Md. b. Mavraim al-Kbavvat — related from Sufyan ; d. 
252 (Tah., IX, 790). 

Sufyan b. ’Uyainah — 107 — 198 {Tak,, IV. 205 ; Naw. } 
289). 

The isnad henceforward (including Sufyan) is as in 
A. b. H., VI, 4Q9 1 * ; it occurs again at i, 1.0— II. 

Ibrahim b. Maysarah — was quoted bv Sufvan ; d.c. 132 
{Tali., I, 313). 

‘Ubaid b. Abl Suwaid — d. 135; Ibn Ha jar gives his 
name as ‘Ubaid b. Sawiyah. b. Abl Saw! yah. and states 
that the latter is the correct form (Tak., VII, 140). 

The isnad is ^kaLo — as is stated in Tak., XII, 2779 : 

j+ c ( JU>I. This and the following 

main are found combined in A. b. H., VI, 409 l0 ~' i -, with 
but slight difference from the text of the Musnad. 

For the Prophet’s conferment of the names =** and 
^^ see A. b.-H., I, 98 2 MV 

«haw,.“a cause of cowardice or weak-heartedness ,J 


(Lane’s Lex.) ; a cause of, or a thing that incites to. 

a ? 

lUu (or niggardliness, etc.):, a word of the same class as 
^xxsuc and i&l&o and and SjLi-©.; etc. So explained as 

occurring in the tradition : — i&sxxa odjJf (children are 

a cause of niggardliness and a cause of cowardice), — 
because on account of them one loves property, and con- 
tinuance of life” (Lane’s Lex., s. *I»uuc ). 

For Wajj , i, 13), see Yaq., IV, 904. Lane trans- 
lates the tradition : “ The last assault, or conflict, which 
God [ alii , not, as in the Musnad, ] caused to, befall 

iiiiiisi | mil ■ ■ 

i €il#l8 »»i « ‘ J >' ' -i 
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(the unbelievers was) in Wejj (a valley of at-Ta’if)” (Lex., 

S. 

4, 14~a, 13 : 01; the nine traditions given under this heading, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 6 are attributed to both, and the remainder 
to ‘ Abdu’l-lah b. Qariz, hence the addition of the latter’s 
name to the heading, and in the form in which it occurs at 
m, 17, where two of the hadlfch (a, 1-6, and a, 6-13) are 
repeated in almost identical form. 

% 14-19 : 8a‘id b. al-Musayyib— c. 15-c. 94 ; quoted from Abu 
Hurairah, Ms father-in-law (Tah., IV, 145 Tab Huf II, 
14 ; L Khali., de Slane, I, 568). He was no well-wisher of 
the worldly Umaiyads : '■■■“ the founder of this dynasty 
was the first who styled himself “ king,” and in this con- 
nection the pious Sa'id b. al-Musavyib makes the bitter 
remark : May God requite Mu'awiyah, for he was the first 
who formed this thing (dominion over the true believers) 
into a 44 mulk ” ! ” (Goldziher, Muh . Stud,, 31, 31). 

£ Abdul -lah b. Qariz — the name occurs in two forms 
(apart from the abbreviations, viz., ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Qariz 
and Ibrahim b. Qariz), viz., (a) Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. 
Qariz, and (6) £ Abdu’I-lah b. Ibrahim b. Qariz, and they 
have been regarded as denoting different persons. I bn 
Ha jar believes them to be one and the same, and states 
that (a) is found in isnads whose is ; 

* xJ f Jsxc j+JS (J* 0 Or 

as here at 16 ; a, 7 ; n, 19 ; while (6) is found in the fol- 


lowing chain : ytyAt sxc ^ as at 2 

18. He related from Abu Hurairah ( Tah I, 239). 

Yahya b. Hakim al-Muqawwim — related from the fol- 
io vying ; was quoted by Md.b. Md.al-Baghandl : d. 256 
(Tah., XI, 337). 

Md. b. Bakr al-Bursani — related from the following; 
d. 204 (Tah., IX, 96). 

£ Abdu’l -Malik b. ‘Abdi’l-'AzIz b. Juraij — related from 
the following; d. c. 150 (Tah., VI. 855). 

Ibn Shihab, i.e:, Md. b. Muslim az-Zuhrl — £ one of the 
most eminent Tabkis, jurisconsults and traditionists , of 
Madinah. He saw ten of Muhammad’s Companions ’ (I. 
KhaL, de Slane, II, 581) ; d. 125 (Tah , IX, 732). 

Abu Hurairah — a famous Companion ; his name is not 
known for certain ; this kunyah was said to have been 
44 given him by his people because he brought them home 
one day, in the sleeve of his cloak, the .young of a wild cat 
which he had found whilst tending his flocks. Muhammad 
sometimes called him Abu Hirr (the man with the cat) ” ; 
he embraced Islam in 7 A.H., and died at Madinah in 57 
(I. KhaL, de Slane, I, 570, n. 2; Tah., XII, 1216). The 
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statement is attributed to him that none had more tradi- 
tions of the Prophet than he, save 4 Abdu’l-lah b. 4 Umar, 
for the latter used to keep a record of them, whilst he him- 
self did not (A. b. H , II, 24S 31 ) ; his enthusiasm for tradi- 
tions was acknowledged bv the Prophet (A. b. EL, IL 
373 B ). 

The same isnad and main are given in A. b. H., II, 
272 18 " 27 , 2 SO 5 8 ; cl ib:, I, 230 s 5 . 

The main is repeated at V, 1-4 and v ? 17-21, but with the 
isnad of MTqail and -'Abdul-lah b. Ib. b. Q. 
v, 1-4: ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. Shu'aib b. al-Layfch b. Sa ! d — related 
from bis father (135-199 ; Tah., IV, 596), who related from 
his father. al-Lavth b. Sa'd (94-175), who related from 
4 Uqaii (Tah., VIII, 832). 

‘Uqail b Khalid b. ‘Aqll — related from lbn Shihab az- 
Zuhrl (Tah., VII, 467) : 144 is given as the correct date 
of his death in Taqriha’t- Tahdhib. 
v, 5-16, 21-a, 6: The same main , with little or no difference, 
occurs at v, 7-8; 10-12; 15-16; 24 - a, 4-6; and at rv, 
9-1 L The isnad at a, 1-4 and r v 5 6-9 is the same, and in 
the remaining instances shows a change usually only in the 
recent authorities. Isnad and main are found in A. b. H.. 
II 265 i8 „ 3u ; 27 Though such was the madhhab of 

Abu Hurairah, and of az-Zuhrl (infra, v, 12), and others 
(‘Umdatu-’I-Qari’, I, 859), it was not ! however, that of 
the majority of the Companions or their successors, who 
did not hold wudu ’ to he necessary in the circumstances, 
basing on the practice of the Prophet , — see e g., A. b. H., 
I, 226* 7 ~ 28 , 228 17 " 18 ; who ate flesh, then prayed, and did 
not use water at all { ib 227 U Uj ) ; and drank milk, and 
because of the in it rinsed his mouth (ib.. 223 |2 - u ; 
22725-27) . \ e ? the hadlfch of Abu Hurairah is not to be 
>** 

taken as relating to L5 jySJf { Qur ., V, 8). 

v, 5-8 : Abu Taqi Hishatn b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik— was quoted by 
Abu Bakr al-Raghandl, and related from the following; 
d. 251 (Tah , XI, 86). 

Md. b Harb al-Abrash — scribe and rawi of the following : 
d. c. 192 (Tah., IX, 148). 

Md. b. al-Walld az-Zubaidl — related from az-Zuhrl ; d. c. 
147 (Tah, IX, 826). 

v, 9-12 : Zuhair b. Md. b. Qumair — related from the following : 
d. 258 (Tah., Ill, 644). 

‘Abdu’r-Razzaq b. Ham mam — related from the follow- 
ing; 126-211 (Tah., VI. 608). 

Ma'mar b. Rashid al-Azdl — related from the following ; 
d. c. 154 (Tah., X, 439). 

v, 13-16: Al-Hasan b. Da’ud b. Md. b. al-Munkadir — related 
from the following; d. 247 (Tah., II, 501). 
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Md. b. Ismail b. Muslim b. Abl Fudaik — related from 
the following ; d. c. 200 (Tah., IX, 62). 

Md. b. ‘ A bdi’r- Rahman b. al-Mughlrah b. al-Harith b. 

Abl Dhi’b — related from Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri ; 80 — c. 158 ; j 

lie was a reliable traditionist. but careless from whom he \ 

related (Tah., IX, 503 ; Tab Huf V, 27). I 

17-21 : Abu Musa Md. b. al-Muthanna al-Basri — is often 
mentioned with his fellow- townsman and contemporary, 

Md b. Bashshar Bundar, their merits being much com- 
I pared; both died in 252 (Tah., IX, 696; 1. Athlr, VII, 

1 19). 

Abu ‘Amir 4 Abdul -Malik b. ‘Amr al-Basri — was quoted 
by the preceding, and related from the following ; d. c. 

204 (Tah., VI, 861). 

Ibn Abi Dhi’b (supra, v, 14) — this isnad , here inter- 
rupted, is resumed with Ibn Shihab (1. 18). 

4 Abdul- Malik b. Shu 4 aib — for this isnad and main , see 
supra, v, 1-4. 

" v, 21 -a, 1 : Md. b. 4 Uthman b. Kara m ah— related from the 
following; d. c. 254 (Tah., IX, 561). 

Khalid b. Makhlad — d. c 213 (Tah,, III, 221). 

‘Abdu’s-Salam b. Hafs — was quoted by the preceding 
(Tah., VI, 612). 

Ismail b. Abl Hakim-Katib of Umar II (I. Athlr, V, 

302) ; d. 130 (Tah \ I, 539) 

a, 1-6: 4 Abdu’r-Rahman b. ‘Abdil-lah b. ‘Abdi’l-Hakam — 
related from his father, 4 Abdul-lah (155-214); the latter 
heard the Muwatta* from Malik b. Anas (c. 97-179), and 
was a Malik! (Tah., V, 489 ; IV, 423). 

Bakr b. Mudar — was quoted by ‘Abdullah b. ‘ Abdi’l- 
Hakam, and related from, the following ; d. c. 173 (supra: ' 

P, 4; Tah., 1,899). 

Ja‘far b. Rabrah b. Shurahbil — related from the follow- 
ing ; d. 136 (Tah., II, 139).* 

| Bakr b. Sawadah — related from. az-Zuhri ; d. 128 (Tah., 

I, 888 ). 

a, 6-13: Abu’t-Tahir Ahmad b. 4 Amr.. b. as-Sarh — related 
from ‘Abdullah b. Wahb ; d. 255 (Tah., 1, 112) 

Yunus b. 4 Abdil-A‘la — related from ‘Abdullah b. 

Wahb ; 170-264 (Tah. XI, 853). 

Abu ‘Ubaidillah Ahmad b. 4 Abdi’r-Rahman b. Wahb 
— his paternal uncle was 4 Abdullah b. Wahb, from whom 
he related mostly ; al-Baghandi quoted from him ; d, 264 
(Tah., I, 91). ’ 

‘Abdul-lah b. Wahb— d. 197 (Tah., VI, 140). 

‘Abdul-Jabbar b. f Umar — was quoted by the preceding, 
and related from az-Zuhri ; d. between 160-170 (Tah., VI, I 

209). _ ; 

This isnad, without any change, and the main are 
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repeated at n, 18-rv* 5, where this hadlth would be more in 
place as it has no connection. with*Sa ; ld b. al-Musayyib. 

The first part of this main occurs with but little 
difference in A. b. H., IV, 95 21 "* 3 , also on az-Zuhrl’s 
authority ; the latter is .more explicit in that it adds 

fc , 

Las t&i 2 ; for "j L&j, elsewhere y jUU, is read : 

Mtfawiyah’s question is: "'where are those among you 
who know about the Sunan, seeing they do not prevent the 

wearing of such a as this, which was the cause of the 

affliction of the Israelites when their women-folks adopted 
this style ? ” (See, also, A. b. H., IV. 97* 8 -9S 2 ). 

Regarding the latter portion, Ibn Hajar’s note in his 

(p. 106 ; lith., Delhi) L r 

on the form in which it is given there : JL^ 

% Jcy\***+ J I 2 f . JJ t J tj.it f £ &hotj.Jt 

is as follows : 


jJjjElbo wSJ Ji JJ t jjSiiO ■ jf J 

■■■ ’ ' ♦. w* 


^y<s adle 


ji? US' ytt} vjj+Ljt ciiby t yj hjjt * ^xiyt jis 3 

ij^buc siw ^eUcbJJ itfi j*® eUwc UlL^j <sJb 


The text has probably suffered in transmission or in 
copying, and may originally have had a parallelism similar 
to that in Bukhari, Muslim, etc., on Ibn ' U mar’s authority 


( Mishkat, B. Fast I). 

a, Mff m Aban b. "Uthman b. ‘Affan — related from his father, 
the Khallfah TJthman (r. 23-35); d. 105; was quoted by 
"Umar II ( Tah I, 173). 

Ahmad b. Md. b. "Umar b. Yunus al-Yamami — e£. Abu 
Sahl Ahmad b. Md. b. ‘Umair b, Yunus al-Yamami al- 


Tjli (Sam., 602). 



Mt. Hira 5 is some three miles distant from Makkah ; 
Muhammad used to resort to it for meditation, and there 
the first revelation (Qur., XCVI, 1-5) was made to him 
(Tab., I, 1147, £L)* Over against it is Mt. Thablr. 

The tradition has a variety of forms, both in regard to 


1 Tadhnlb fl'l-Furu* , by AbiTI-Qasina ‘Abdul-KarTm b. Md, ar- 
l‘i asb'Shafi‘1 (d. 623 ; Kashf. Zun „ I, 278, Stan., 1311 ; see Brock. 
93, 424). 

Brock., I, 362. 3 Tab,, II, 397, 417. 



the number of persons specified and to the locality. In 
this Musnad there are eight persons excluding the Prophet ; 
in the tradition of Sa‘id b. Zavd there are nine such 
(A. b. H., I, 189 15 ) ; according to Abu Hurairah they were 
si x(MishJc., F. I, c-ALU ) : Sa‘d and Sa‘ld are often 
excluded, and sometimes ; Abdu’r-Rahinan b. * Auf. 

Again, the Prophet’s command is given as : (a) 
as here, and in A. b. H,, I, 59 19 ; 187 81 ; (6) 

Mishk F. II, u-JLLo v *b ; (c) in the tradition of Anas 
b. Malik, it is oxs'l, Mishk., iSJLiJf i^A'LLo ; Abu 
Da’ud, ^liibcdf L^b ; and see A. b. H., Ill, 1 12 24 ; Mt. 

Uhudis situated slightly to the north of Madinah, and was 
the scene of a disaster to the Muslims in 8 A.H. ; 

(d) Abu Da’ud, ib . ; A. b. H., I, 189 15 ; 

(e) y s\f» c^‘l, A. b. H. I, 18S 23 . 

S 3-9 : Abu Bakr b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahman b. al-Harith b. Hisham 
— related from Abu Hurairah, and was quoted bv ‘Umar 
II ; d. c. 93 (Tah., XII, 141). 

Abu Bakr £ Abdu’l-lah b. Md. b. Abi Shay boh Ibrahim — 
related from I bn ‘Uyainah, and was quoted by Md. b. 
Md. b. Sulaiman al- Baghandi ; d. 235 ( Tech VI, 1). 

‘Uthman b. Md. b. Abi Shay bah Ibrahim — was quoted 
by Md b. Md. b. Sul. al-Baghandi ; d. 239 (Tah., VII, 298). 

Al- f Abbas b. Yazid — related from Ibn ‘Uyainah {Tah,, 
V, 232) ; was quoted by al-Baghandi ; d 258 (Yaq., I, 508). 

Sufvan b. ‘Uyainah — related from the following; (Tah., 
IV, 205; see sup., % 6). 

Yahya b. Said b. Qays al-Ansarx — d. c. 144 (Tah., XI, 

360). 

Abu Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm — was quoted by the 
preceding and related from the following; d. c. 120 
(Tah., XII, 154). 

Isndd and main are found in A. b. H., II, 247 22 “ 24 but 
with the addition of iyb (Qur., XCVI, 1) ; the main of the 
MS. is given on Abu Huraira’s authority at infra , r r, I, 
3, 4; also in A. b. H., II, 28 1 2-8 ; and with the addition 
of fyf, in A. b. H., II, 249 17 ; Mishk., B. Sujudu’l-Qur’an, 
F. 1; cf. inf., r\ 9 9-10. 

b9~M, 13 : Confusion in the text is readily apparent from the 
exact correspondence of the following pairs of Isnads ; 

9JS-I5 1Q13-1*. 015-17 IQ36-16. 0l7--ie 1016-39 . 0*0-2^ 10 1 ®-* 1 ; 

9 28 ^ , 10 28 ^ ; f * s " 5 , ! ! 2 - 4 . The main is found also in the second 
part of the Musnad, viz., at f r, 12-13, 16-17. 
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q q 13 • Ishaq b Musa al-Ansarl— related from Sufyan (sup., 

’ "i 6) ; d. 244 (Tah., I, 474). 

Jj Abbas b Yazld — isnad as at S 5-8 . Isnad and main 
„efou»dfaA i6.,2o8'«: «.,47«--; 

,, 13-!l5”“lbnSl-MuqS, MB- b. •AbdiT-lih b Y.Md-relatrf 
from Sufyan b. ‘Uyainab, d. 2o6 (Tah., IX, 46o). 

4 Amr b. Dinar — was quoted by Sufyan ; cL c. 12o (Tah., 

" T , ^ ^ 

HishSm b. Yahva— was quoted by the preceding, and 
related from Abu* Hurairah ( Tah XI, 95). 

Umar IV s name is not found in the isnad which has 
been given here as evidence for the tradition ; it is given 
with its main in A. b. H. ? II, 249 ^ 

15-17: The isnad is composed of the ri]al at h 10 and 


1 , 


1 


IS but is jtkiib 0 *, cl. A, b. H.« II, 249* 


-related from the 


% 17-19 : Abu M.usa Ishaq b Musa abAnsari- 

foi lowing ; d. 244 ( Tah I, 4i4). __ 

Anas b. ‘Ayyad-d. c. 200 (! Tab I, 689). Isnad as at 

1,20-23: Abu Musa al-Ansarl — related from the following, 

Ma‘n b. ‘Isa— related from the following ; d. 198 (Tah. 

' Malik b. Anas — related from Yahva b. Sa‘id ; d. 179 ; 
jami‘ of the Muwatta’ , “ which forms part of the basis on 
which the Malikite' system of jurisprudence is grounded 
(Tah., X, 3; I. Khali., de Slane, 11, 545). Isnad as 

1, 23-! *, 3 : Ahmad h. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Maymun— was quoted by 
Abu Bakr al-Baghandi : d. 246 (Tah., I, 84). 

‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Mahdi— related from Malik b. 
Anas; d. 198' (Taft., VI, 549). Isnad as at 1, 20, except 
that, as is stated, ‘Umar II is omitted. 

!-, 3-5: Abu’-t-Tahir Ahmad b. ‘Amr — sup., S 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Wahb — sup., N 7; related iiom MaliK. 

Isnad as at 1, 20. 

l., 5-9: ‘Isa b. Hammad Zughbah (the last his •-*») — was 
quoted by Md. b. Md. b. Sul. al-Baghandi, and related 
from the following ; d. c. 248 (Tah., VIII, 386). 

Al-Layth b. Sa‘d— related from Yahya b. Sa‘id : 94- 
175 (Tah., VIII, 832 ; I. Athir, VI, 84). Isnad_ as at 1, 10. 
At-Tirmidhi gives this hadith with this isnad, and des- 
cribes it as a — i*ue (etc. ^ ^ 

I • t i9-13 : Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi’Mah b. Hatim-d. 244 (Tah., I 
235 ; Tab. Huf., VIII, 72). 
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Hammad b. Zayd— d. 179 (Tah., Ill, 13). Isndd as at 

1 , 10 . 

f *, 13-14 : Isndd as at 13. 

I 15-16 : Isndd as at s, 15. 

I % 16-19 : Isndd as at % 17. * ‘ 

I % 19-22 : Isndd as at % 20. 

I *. 23- f 1,1: Isndd as at S, 23. 

f 1 , 2-4 : Isndd as at I 3. 

I f, 4-7; ‘Uthman b. b. Abl Shaybah — sup ., ^ 5 ; related from 
Hushaim. 

Ibrahim b. c Abdi J i-lah b. Hatim — sup*, \"» 9 9 ; related 
from Hushaim, 

Hushaim b, Bashir — related from Yahya b. Said ; d* 
183 (: Tah XI, 100; cf . Tab. Huf VI, 4). Isndd as at 
S 10 ; aswacZ and are given in A. b. H., II, 22 B/ 28 '* 6 

which reads ^ for and omits ^UytJf ^ of the Musnad. 

11,8-13: Md. b. £ Abdi’l-lah b. ‘Ammar al-Mausill — was 
quoted by Md. b. Suiaiman al-Baghandi, and related 
from the following; 162—242 (Tah., IX, 442). 

Zayd b. Abl’z-Zarqa 5 — related from Sufvan ; d. 194 (Tah., 
111,754). Isndd as at 1, 10. This tradition is found also 
at inf., I r, 12 , 16, 20. 

Part II. 

ir, 5 : I bn Tabarzad cites here two Shaykhs, Abu’l Mawahib 
(1, 7), and the qadi Abii Bakr al-Ansari (Introd., XXI). 

lr, 9 — 13 : Md. b. Zunbur — related from the following ; d, c, 248 
(Tah., IX, 247, where he has the nisbah al-Makki but not 
al-Abtahl). 

c Abdu’l- £ AzIz b. Abt Hazim— related from the following ; 
107 — c. 184 (Tah. VI, 641). 

Yazld b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Usamah b. al-Had — related 
from Abu Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Arar b. Hazm ; d. 139 (Tah., 
XI, 651). Isndd as at 1, 10; the main is similar. 

IP, 13 — 17: Ahmad b, e Amr b. f Abdi’l-lah b. c Amr b. as- 
Sarh— d. 255 (Tah., I, 112). 

Isndd as at IP, JO. 

IP, 17-20 : Isndd as at % 10 and IP, 10. 

IP, 20$. An-Nadr b. Salmah al-MarwazI, with Shadhan as 
laqab — his credibility is impugned (Lis. Miz., VI, 568). 
Yahya b. Ibrahim b. c Uthman b Da’ud b. Abl Qutailah 
— was quoted by the preceding (Tah., XI, 298). 

lsma‘ll b. Bafb — died after 110 (Tah. I, 547). 

The tradition as given in Suy., (Tar. Khul., ^ JUi 
( ^»l tjjt - is : 
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^3 y I*- 4 y (Jjjf ^xLo &JJ1 

* Lyyy j &Lo 

In the Mishkdt (F. 3rd. -^Axdif y yjb ) there is a 
similar tradition on the authority' of ^ ^ JUfdJf 

^UJf ^ <x%^ 9 alter which it is stated ; yc Uii ^vva. JG 

OJ, 4 . / 

^ss».jjt . oJhjjj $Ij! J?ys *3f uiAiOcpJi Iomm ay t sjsyjo \yy3 1 t\xc 
a**Lctj &j y& ih^ysajl y cjtl#Jf &*j ^jjJLojJf ^yof 

^ yj*j#d ^ l^yc , ^yj y£ 

Of . the tradition of Hudhaifah in A. b. H., V, 404 8 u 
IP, 6-18: ‘Amr. b. ‘Uthman b. Said b. Kathir b. Dinar al- 
Qnrashi al-HimsI— d. 250 (Tali., VOL 111). 

Bishr b. Shiraib b. Abi Ha m zah— related from his father, 
and was quoted by the preceding; d. 213 (Tah.. I, 827). 

Shiraib b. Abi Hamza h — related from az-Zuhrl, whose 
Katibhe is said to have been ; d. e. 162 {Tah.. IV, 588). 

Naufal b. Musahiq was quoted by “Umar II, and related 
from the following; d. c. 74 {Tah.. X. 883: cf. I. Ath., 
IV, 382). 

‘Uthman b. Hunaif — a Companion ; appointed with 
Hudhaifah b. al Yaman a governor in ‘Iraq in 16 A.H. 
bv ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (Tab., L 2456) : d. in the reign 
of Mu‘awiyah (r. 41-60 ; Tah.. VI L 241). 

The incident occurs again with the isnad of Naufal 
b Musahiq at U, 1-9, but ‘Umar II is not included. 
f.P, 18-1 a, 9 : Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Suwaid — d. 2 : »4 {Tah. I, 402). 
Ibn Abi Uwais — related from his brother, Abu Bakr ; 

d. e. 226 (Tah., I, 568). 

Abu Bakr ‘Abdu’l-Hamld b. Abdi’Hah — d. 202 (Tah., 

VI, 237). 

Naufal b. Musahiq — see IP. 8. The narrative is as at 
IP, 9-18. The isnad is ^kiLc. 

1 *, 10-14: TTrwah b. az-Zubair b. a! -‘Aw warn — c. 22 -c. 94, (cf. 
I. KhaL, de Slane, II. 199) ; related from iris maternal 
aunt, ‘A’ishah, and was quoted by ‘Umar II (Tah., 

VII, 351 ; Tab. Huf 11-26). 

Md. b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. al- Mubarak al-Mukharrami — was 
quoted by Md. b. Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandl, and 
related from the following; d. c. 255 (Tah., IX, 452). 
Al-Hasan b, Musa al-Ashvab — d. c. 209 (Tah., II, 560). 

Shay ban b. ‘Abdir-Rahman — was quoted by the preced- 
ing, and related from the following ; d. 164 (Tah. , IV, 628). 
Yahya b. Abi Kathir — related from the following; d. 

e. 129 (Tah., XI, 539 ; Tab. Huf., IV, 20). 
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Abu Salmah b. ‘ Abdi 5 r-Rahman b. ‘Auf-d. c. 94 ( Tah 
XII, 537). 

For the riwdyal, cf A. b. H , VI, 40 32 " 26 ; 

44 llM7 ; 59 6 ' 7 . It occurs again at - I'd, 18 ; I ^ , 1 ; 5. 

I d, 15-18 ; The Shaykh is al-Baghandi, the jami* of the Musnad. 
‘Abdul’-lah b. Sulaiman b. al-Ash‘ath — son of Abu 
Da’ud, compiler of the Sunan, in which he is said to have 
included four thousand and eight hundred traditions 
(dealing with jurisprudence and the rules regarding ritual) 
out of some five hundred thousand he had collected (Huart, 
Ar. Lit., 219) ; d. 316 (Tab. Huf., X, 108 ; see Yaq., Index, 
p. 502, for further references). 

Yazld b. ‘Abdi’Hah b. Zuraiq — was quoted by the pre- 
ceding, and related from the following (Tah., XI, 653). 
Al-Walld b. Muslim — related from al-Auza I : see sup.. 

r 6 , 11. 

Al-Auza c I — related from Yahya b. Abi Kathir ; sup., a, 
10. Isnad as I a, 12. 

1 1, \Sff. Abu Bakr Md. b. Sahl b. “ Askar — d. 251 (Tah., IX, 
324). 

Yahya b. Salih al-Wuhaz! — was quoted by the preced- 
ing, and related from the following; d. c. 222 (Tah., XI, 
371 ; Tab. Huf., VII, 89). 

Mu'awiyah b. Sahara — related from the following ; d. c. 
170 (Tah ,X 388 ; Tab. Huf., V, 70). Isnad as at I a, 12. 

1 i . 2-5 : Ibrahim b. Marwan b. Md. — related from his father 
(Tah., I, 293). 

Marwan b. Md. at -Tatar! — related from Mu‘awivah b. 
Sahara; d. 210 (Tah.] X, 175; cf. Tab. Huf., VII, 44) 
Isnad as at 1 a, 19. At 1 % 4, it is expressly stated ( ) 

that ‘Umar II heard directly from ‘Unvah, and the latter 
from ‘ A’ishah. 

1 „ 5-13 : Md. b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahlm al-Barql-d. 
249 (Tah. IX, 437). 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Salih — related from al-Layth b. Sa c d ( i 
6), who related from the following ; d. e. 222 ( Tah.,Y , 448). 

Khalid b. Yazid al-Misri— related from the following; 
d. 139 (Tah. Ill, 235). 

Sa‘id b. Abi Hilal — related from the following; d. c. 
135 (Tah., IV, 159). 

Rabfah b. Abi 4 Abdi’r-Rahman — d. c. 133 (Tah., Ill, 
491). 

Salih b. Kaysan — tutor to the children of ‘Umar II ; 
related from ‘Urwah b. az-Zubair ; d. after 140 (Tah., IV, 
682). 

Abu Hanlfah argues from the tradition of ‘Urwah and 
‘A’ishah for the limitation of prayer to two rah* as, as against 

ash-Shafi% Malik b. Anas, etc., who hold both and 
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to be permissible. According to e A’ishah the Prophet did 
both (Mishh, B . Salatu’s-Safar, F. 11 ) ; but in F. Ill, <&., she 
is again quoted in this connection, and the tradition 
there is explanatory of ‘Urwah’s reply in the affirmative 
( Musnad, M. 13): &A$lc ^ ^ 

(XACjyait jk~J$ Xjj-L© cAy jj 0^6 abi 

J^G hS vjsAjjb (Jb jJIj U . c>h tJ b 

* 

Al-Qari 5 discusses in ; Umdat (II, 21.2) the grounds for 
‘Uthman’s praying four rah? a a. See also A. b. H., IV, 
94 al ^?; ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Dihlawl believes the reason to be 
that ‘Uthrnan considered gasr the peculiar privilege of the 
traveller, whereas one who halts should pray four rat? as , 
he being in the position of one staying there (Shark 
Mishhdt , B. Salatu’s-Safar, P. III). Other references to 
two rah 1 as in A. b. H. are : II, 20 11 ; 311*. 

13-18 : Ahmad b Yahya as-SusI — according to Yaq. 
(Ill, 189), related from al-Aswad b. ‘Amir (d. 208 ; Tah 
I, 619); was quoted bv Abtl Bakr b. Abl Da’ud (d. 316; 
Tab Hut, X, 108; Sam., 317 b ). 

Md. b. ‘Dinar b. Waqid al-Waqidl — author of K. al- 
Maghazi may be intended here; d. c. 207 (Tah., IX, 604). 

Md. b. Khalid b. ‘Afchmah — related from Ibrahim b. 
IsmaTlb. Abl Hablbah (1. 15; Tah. IX, 199). 

Ismail b. Abl Hakim— d. 130 ; see v, 22. 

Ibn Abl Hablbah, i.e. t Ibrahim b IsmaTl — was quoted 
by al-Waqidl, and related from the following; d. 165 
(Tah., I, 180); with him the second isndd of Md. b. 
‘Umar probably begins if the text is correct. 

Da’ud b. al-Husain — d. 135 (Tah. HI, 345). 

A. b. H. (VI, 50 19 ) quotes the main on the authority of 
Hisham b. * Urwah b. az-Zubair, then from c Urwah and 
‘A’ishah ; cf. ib., 4D 6 , 54* 7 . 

L 18 : UlyLct i.e., U?yAt iu^ibuc (maful mutlaq). 

This hadifch would support that at sup., 8, and 16 
but be opposed to that quoted by Abu Da’ud, e.g., to the 
effect that a ^ 'i\yo stop prayer ( U <-4> 

y'V ■ .(SlUaJt jthsu 

For occurs also wy*, i.e., though there has 

been contact ( u ^c, ), yet Wudu’ is not affected, and this is 
cited by Abu Hanlfah, etc., as an argument that ^ 

does not render wudu’ null (Abu Da’ud, D ST^*II Jl» •_% 

.( isJUa Jt jbSJ 
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1 18-22 : ‘UbaiduT-lah b. Musa — related from the following ; 
was quoted by Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandi al-Kabir ; 
d. c. 213 (Tah., VII, 97). 

Shay ban b. ‘Abdfr- Rahman — related from Yahya b. 
Abl Kathir : d. 164 (Tah. s IV, 628). Isndd as at Is, 3.2. 

Abu Ayyub Khalid b. Zayd al-Ansarl — said to have been 
present at Badr, and taken part with the Prophet and 
later with ‘All in the field ; ‘Urwah related from him ; d. c. 
50.^ (Tah.. III, 174). According to A. b. H., V, 113-4, 
Abu Ayyub quoted the authority of Ubaiy b. Ka‘b (date 
of his death is uncertain, being given as 19, or 32 : Tah 
I, 350). 

In this hadlth Iksal requires only wudu ? and partial 
washing; such was the practice of Abu Salmah, according 
to Abu Da’ud (B .fiT-Iksdl). But the majority of the Com- 
panions, Tdhfrun , and their successors are opposed and 
maintain the necessity of complete <JLJ. The tradition is 
held to have been abrogated, on the authority of IJbaiy 
b. Ka‘b himself : 


(JL^aJL^ajI <xJiU (Jjt (jyuUJJ (J. Aa. UjI ^aJL» 

(Abu Da ud, zb.) AA I Cb 


I T, .23-1 v, 11: Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Suwaid ar-Raml! (IP, 18) 
— related from the following ; d. 254 ( Tah I, 402). 

Ayyub b. Sulaiman b. Bilal— related from the following ; 
d. 224 {Tah., I, 742). 

*AbduT-Hamid b. ‘AbdiT-lah b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Uwais, 
known as Abu Bakr b. Abl Uwais — related from the 
following; d. 202 {Tah., VI, 237). 

Sulaiman b. Bilal — related from the following (see 
isndd at % 6) ; d, 177 {Tah., IV, 304). 

Abu Mas'ud <Uqbah b. ‘Amr al-Ansari — a Companion; 
d. c. 40 (Tah., VII, 446 ; I. Athir, III,' 321). 

Abu Bakr b. Md. b. { Amr b. Hazm died c. 120 ; at f v, 
17 c Urwah b. az-Zubair (d. c. 91) is mentioned as Abu 
Mas‘ud’s raw!, and it may be he is the mediarv here, in 
which case the isndd would be munqati 5 . The tradition is 

repeated at Iv, 11-14, and 14-20; it occurs also in Abu 
Da’ud (o^V f ; Tirm. ( oA'f yo b J U wb ). 

The occasion of Gabriels coming is thus stated in ah 
Maghdzi of Ibn Ishaq : 


Su*ajf LgJji AlxJJ f teuwi , . 

(II, 3, ed. Bui., 1300 A.H .,- — ^xssua ^ 
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The tradition in the Musnad appears to indicate that 
Gabriel did not himself pray, and merely instructed the 
Prophet ; but in the tradition of I bn -Abbas quoted in 
Tirm. (1. c.) and Abu Da’ud (/. c.) the Prophet’s words are : 

aic ^Lc 1 , from which ash-Shafi‘I concludes 

that it is permissible for to pray behind J&&JI 

(prayer not being incumbent on angels) ; but the followers 
of Abu Ham fa h hold that Gabriel was under order to 
pray on this occasion. 

&lLo -JJ JA Js this is the Madhhab of Imams 

aeh-Shaff% Malik b. Anas,. Ahmad b. Han ha 1. and of Md, } 
Abu Yusuf and Zufar (three pupils of Abu Hanlfah) , 
but according to the madhhab of Abu Hanlfah himself, 

noontide is up to two mil Ids. by which time sets in: 
adho JUaJt ^ jjL ail £ ^yc jyJail — a view 

which differs from that in the Musnad and of ash -Shah ‘I, 
etc. (.$*£€ pJi [Brock., 11 311], prtd. on margin of 

jtLsaJ! Cj [the latter by 1 bn ; Abidin], 1, 264, Cairo, 1327. 
iykSl >IA*JI (L 5) — the maghrih prayer is also called 

*t£jdf 

{JS Jds \J£ ^ (11. 6-7) —opinions are di- 
vided as to whether the time of jJc and yw overlap. 

ool c ( ! V, 8) — ash-Shafrfs view is that 

there is a restricted time for the 'Maghrib prayer, viz., after 
sunset and the due ritual; but Abu Hanlfah, Malik, etc., 
maintain that the time lasts until the disappearance of the 
evening glow (j^Li ) — see Tirm., wyU? U V U. 

£ , t “ 

U — l,e.. prayer may commence at anytime 

between these two termini . 

1 <% lb-14: /saacZ as at tl, 23, except that Yahva b. SaAd 
here quotes ; Umar II ; cf. t v, 17. The meaning assigned 
to the addition of Tmar II is that the time of prayer was 
similarly demarcated for the former Prophets, and not 
that five daily prayers were enjoined on them ( Mishk F. 
I], SyLsJ! wU). 

I v ? 14-20: Ishaq b. Ibrahim — see at 1 1. 23. 

4 Abdu’l-Malik b. 4 Abdi’bHakam — apparently majhul ; 
possibly he is ‘Abdu’bMalik b. abHakam (Lis. M%z .. IV, 
180.) 
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‘ Avyub b. ‘Utbah. etc., as in Tah. . J, 749, where it 
is stated that he died in 160. 

Bashir b. Abl Mas‘ud, i.e., b. ‘Uqbah b. ‘Amr (see f v ? 
1) — it is disputed whether he was bom in the time of the 
Prophet, and he is generally regarded as a Tabi‘i : he was 
quoted by ‘Urwah b. az-Zubair ( Tah 3. 864). 

A J -Hakim Abu ‘Abdi’i-lah al- Hafiz is said to have dis- 
tinguished thus between Jjbo andj.su : 

,^f tXxj aJLLo Jjib lb j Jjftj jf aJLLo 

Aj.JU/0 J.Lo I if g^asJ Jjib ^f Ursa..; j AsJj Ja sj ^Jx 

K. ‘Ulurn ad- Din _ by Abu ‘ Amr Uthman . . Ibn iSalah. 94, 
Cairo, 1326. Shibh indicates some difference in both 
phraseology and sense. 

1a, 1-6 : Md. b. “ Abdi’l-lah b. al-Harith b. Naufal (the last 
a cousin of the Prophet) — related from Usamah b. Zayd, 
and w r as quoted bv ‘Omar IT (Tah., IX 410). 

Md. b. f Auf — d. 272 (Tah., IX, 632). 

Bishr b. Shu‘aib — related from his father, and was 
quoted by the preceding: d. c. 212 (Tah., I, 827). 

ShiPaib b. Abl Hamza h — related from az-Zuhrl ; d. c. 
162 (Tah., IV, 588)* 

Usamah b. Zayd b. Harithah — a Companion ; his mother 
was Umm Ay man. nurse of the Prophet (l. Sa e d, VIII, 
162); d. c. 54 (Tah., I. 391). 

Of. sup.,r, 7 ; A. b. H., IV, 38 2t ; Mishk.,F. v b 

f Aj 7-14 : Abu Burdah b. Abl Musa — related from his father 
(1. 10), and was quoted bv Talhah b. Yahva b. Talhah b. 
TJbaidi’l-lah : d. e. 104 (Tah., XII, 95). 

Ibrahim b * Abdi’l-lah b. Hatim — see t *, 9. 

Yahya b. Sulaim afc-Ta’ifl — related from the following ; 
d. e. 193 (Tah., XI, 366). 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaim — cl. c. 132 (Tah., 
V, 536). 

Talhah b. ‘Ubaidi’l-lah (Tah., V, 35) — the name of this 
descendant quoted in the Musnad is given in A. b. H. (IV, 
4)0, 16) as Talhah b. Yahya (b. Talhah b. ‘Ubaidi’-l-3ah), 
who died in *148 (Tah., V* 45). 

Abu Musa ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Qays al-Ash c arI — said to have 
become a Muslim before the Hi j rah, and migrated to 
Abyssinia; was quoted by his son, Abu Burdah; d. c. 42 
(Tah., V, 625). 

The main is found in A. b. H. IV 5 408 11 1S ; 4I9 26 ; 
418 2S ; see also: 39 1 11 " 13 ; 398 17 : 402 18 ; 407 15 ; 4tOS* 7 . 

! 15-r * . 14 : The tradition is thrice recorded : I a, 16— * V 10 ; 

30 -r*, 3 ; 3-14 : see also Ibn Majah, Jd <Jj. 
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I a, I5ff. : Abu Salla m Mamtur aI-Habasiu( i a, 17) al-Aswad (M, 
12; r-,4) — related from Thau ban (11.20; M, 13; r •, 5)-J 

according to Ibn MaTn and Ibnu’l-Madlni : ^ J 

(M., X, 514; see also Sara\, Ansdb , 154) . ” r 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim — see (M, 23). 

Isma II b. ‘Ayvash — d. c. 181 : ( Tah I, 584). 

Mel. b. Muhajir b. Abl Muslim — was quoted by the 
preceding, and related from the following; d, 170 (Tah. % 

IX, 771); sometimes appears with the def. article , 

c.f/., iFai., V, 204. 

Al- £ Abbas b. Salim — related from Abu Sallam al-Aswad 
[Tah., V, 204). 

Thau ban — a captive purchased and liberated by the 
Prophet, in whose service he remained diligent until the 
latter's death ; d. 54 {Tah., II, 54). 

This tradition on the authority of Thauban is also found 

in A. b. H., Ibn Majah, and at-Tirmidhl, the last of whom 

describes it as w-yi {Mishk., F. II., ^ yysdf wb ). 

d>UI*£frJf - ( M , 8 ; 18 ; r*. 12)- — elsewhere appears as oLxwJf 

{Mishk., ib.), and as {Ibn Majah, yyaJf y o v b). 

(1 % 8) is not found elsewhere, e.g., M, 18 ; r 14 ; 
0 * 

Mishk., ib. In Lane (Lex., see ou»), has the meaning 
of and it is possible the latter word has crept in 

from some marginal note explaining it. 

For of. also A. b. H., Ill, 216 10 ; 219 18 ; 220 31 , 

225 16 ; 230* 2 ; 236 »,*«. 237, »«; 238 16 ; V, 390 17 , 394 s * ; 
406 12 ; Mishk., F. I, IdhJA^ j v b.. 

For Fatimah b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik, see Introd.. IV. 


1 1 


10-r*, 3 : Mahmud b. Khalid ad-Dimashql — d. 249 [Tah., X, 
101]. In Ibn Majah, L c., the isndd is : oJbk y © Ojcux 
etc. y S^ssxjc Gj y ^ 

(Of. sup. I a, 16) 

Suwaid b. ‘Abdi’PAzlz — generally regarded as 
d. 194 ( (Tah., IV, 473). 

Abu ‘Abdi’Mfth Shaddad b. Ha yy (Tah., IV, 540). 

» 3-14 : Ahmad b. al-Faraj — see sup., r, 5 : (Tah., 1 , 118). 
‘Uthman b. Sa*id — related from Bid. b. Muhajir; d. 
209 (Tah., VII, 254). 

‘Uthman b. al-Muhajir— two sobs of al-Mnhajir are 
mentioned, Mw and (Tah,» X, 584) ; the copyist has 

probably written which occurs just before, viz., in 

Isndd as at I a, 16. ' /’ 


: ■ ; " " : : : h V ' 
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r 15~ r 1 s 4 : Said b. Khalid b. 4 Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (see 
L 19) — was quoted by az-Zuhri (Tah., IV, 29). 

Yusuf b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik b. Marwan ad-Daqiqi — bis brother 
was Md. b. f Abdi-l -Malik (d. 260; Sam., 227 (b); Tah., 
IX, 525). 

Abu Hammam as-Salt b. Md. al-Kharaki (of Kharak, an 
island off the mouth of the Shapur river in the Persian Gulf 
(Yaq., II, 387 ; Sam., 384 (b); see Kharik in Le Strange’s 
Lands of the East Caliphate , 261 ; d. c. 210 (Tah., IV, 754; 
Tag . Tah.). 

‘Abdu’l-Iah b. ‘AbdiPAzxz al-Lavthl al-Madani — related 
from az-Zuhri {Tah., V, 514). CL the Isnad at A, b. H., 
V, 415* 2 , where the following tradition is given on his 
authority, on I bn Shihab az-Zuhri‘s, on e Ata’ b. Yazld al- 
Laythfs (inf., rl ; 3; Tah., VII, 398), ‘ then on Abu 
Ayyub al-Ansari’s (sup., M, 21.). 

^ L, 5-12 ; 15-rr, 1 ; 1-4 : For this main, see also sup., 1, 8-9. 
r U 5-12 : Mu e ammar b. Sul ai man ar-Raqqi — related from the 
following; d. 191 (Tah., X, 445). 

Zayd b. Hiban — d. 158 ; the preceding, Mu'ammar b. 
Sul., said of him : • tuix J JLJ &Lc (Tah., Ill, 

739). 

Md^b. Qays, qdss of ‘Umar II (Tah., IX, 077). 

: Abu Salmah b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahman b. e Auf — related from 
his father ; see sup., I a, 12. 

c Abdu’r Rahman b. c Auf — an early convert ; one of 
the ten assured of admission into Paradise (A. b. H., I, 
1S8 5 ’ 39 ); d. 32 (Tah., VI. 490; see also note at sup., 
a, 14#.) ^ . 

r C 12-15: Md, b. al-Wazir b. al-Hakam ad-Dimashql — was 
quoted by Md. b. Md al-Raghandi, and related from the 
following ; d. 250 (Tah., IX, 821). 

Ai-Walfd b. Muslim — related from the following; see 

SUp., F, II. 

Md. b. Muhajir — see sup., f a 5 16. 

# Opinions differ as to whether the two oversight-prostra- 
tions ) should precede or follow the Saldm, 

the movement of the head to right, then left, marking 
the conclusion of the prayer ; (a) that they should follow 
is the opinion of Sufyan ath-Thawrl and Abu Hanlfah ; 
(&) that they should precede is the view of Yahya b. 
Sa'ld and Rabfah, and also of ash-Shafi'T; (c) Malik b. 
Anas maintains that if the prayer has exceeded in any 
respect, they should follow; but if there has been any 

omission, they should precede. Tirm., U wJj). 

rl,15#. : Md. b. al-Husain in Tah., VI, 495) b. Ibrahim % 

Abu Jaffar b. Ashkab— d. 261 (Tah., IX, 166). 
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Abu ‘All ‘Ubaidu’Mah b. ‘AbdFl-Majid al-Hanafl— 
related from the following : d. 200 (Tab.. VII. 63). 

Ibn Abi Dhi’b — see v, 14. 

•Abdu’l-’Aziz h. ‘Abbas (Tali., VI, 657) — his name is 
also read as ‘AbduVAziz b. ‘Ayyash : he was quoted by 
the preceding, and related from ‘Umar II (rr.'n ), and 
from the following (Tali.. VI. 672). For the main, see 
sup., % S, and r ! . 10. 
rr. 1-4. : 

Abu Nuh “Abdirr-Rahman b. Ghazwan— d. 187 {Tab.. 
VI, 495). 

Isnad as at r < , 16, except for the omission of Md. b. 
Qays (rt 9 16). 

f p 9 5-11, etc : The tradition occurs again at r r, 11-16 : 16-18 ; 
18-rr. 2, 

rr, 5-11: ‘Amir b. Saul b. A hi Waqqas (i. 7) — related from 
U-samah b Zavd (sup., 6, 11), and was quoted bv Md. b. 
al-Munkadir ; cl. e. 104 (Tali ] V, 106). 

Md. b. Zunbur al-Abtahl — sup.. Irv9. 
s Abdu*l-‘AzIz b. Abl Hazim — sup.. 9. 

Md. b. al-Munkadir — d. c. 130 ( Tah .. IX. 767). 

Isnad and main are similar in A. b. H.. V. 201 1 ; 202 H : 
206**; 207 81 ; 208 s ; 209V 210 5 ; for the main, see also: 
A. b H , I, 192V 193 80 ; 194*. 12 17 21 ; ib ... IV, 177V 
rr. 11-16: Ibrahim b. 4 Abdi’Hah b. Md. Abl Shaybah— related 
from the following ; d. 265 (Tah., I 3 242). 

‘Umar b. Hafs. b. Ghivath — related from his father; d. 
222 (Tah , Vil, 713). 

Hafs. b. Ghiyath — related from the following : d. c. 194 
(Tah., II, 725). 

Sulaiman b. Abl Sul ai man, ash-Sliavbam — d. e. 130 
(Tah.. IV, 334). 

Riyah b. ‘Abldah — a companion of ‘Umar II (Tah., 
111,562); in the* I qdu’l-Fand (II, 244 25 , ed. Eg,, l^M), he 
relates an incident illustrating from his purchase of ap- 
parel for Umar II. the change in the latter’s conduct after 
his Recession. 

‘Amir b. Sa c d b. Abl Waqqas Malik — isnad as at rr, 7. 
Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas Malik — an early convert; he was 
present in all the Prophet’s military engagements ; d. e, 51 
(Tah., Ill, 901). 

rr, 16-18 : Habib b. Abi T habit — was quoted by ash-Shaybanl , 
and related from the following; d. c. 119 (Tah., II, 323) ; 
this isnad occurs in A. b. H , V, 210*. 

Ibrahim b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas — related from his father 
(sup., 1. 13 ; Tah., T, 217). 
rr, \%ff. Isnad begins as at rr, n t 10. 

* Abu Bakr ‘Abdu’Mah b. Hafs. b. 4 Umar (Tah., V, 324) 
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rr, 2-9 : Abu Musa Md. b. al-Muthanfta — related from the 
following ; d. c. 250 (Tah., IX, 696). 

‘Uthman b. 'Umar b. Paris— related from the following : 
d. e. 209 {Tah., VII, 290). 

Fulaih b. Sulaiman — d. 168 (Tali., VIII, 551 ; Tab. Huf., 
V, 51). * ' ‘ ' 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. ‘ Abdi’r-Rahman — or more correctly, 
according to Tah. (V, 498), “Abdu’l-lab b. Ja‘far b. ‘Abdi’r- 
Rahman — related from the following, his paternal uncle ; 
d. c. 170 (Tah., V, 295). 

For a similar tradition on the authority of ‘Ahshali, see 
A. b. H. , VI, 1 05 1 3 , and for the importance of dates as an 
article of diet, ib ., 15 lt5 - 

rr. 10-15; al-Qasim— d. between 150 and 160 f Tah., VIII, 
578); his brother, 5 AbduY-Rahinan, related from their 
father. ‘Abdu’l lah b. e Amr (the latter name thus given 
also in Na\v. ? 505, but as^c in Tah., V, 564 ; Tab. Huf., 

V, 1), who died c. 171, or 147 [Tab. Huf., V, 1). 

Abu Sa/ld 4 Abdu’r- Rahman b. Ibrahim ad-Dimashqi, 
known as Duhaim— related from both the following ; d. 245 
(M, VI, 274). 

Md. b. Sh-u*aib b. Shabur — d. c. 200 ( Tah ,, IX, 349). 

‘Umar b. Yazld al- Basil — d. c. 240 ( Tah ., VII, 843). 

£ Amr b. Muhajir (al-Muha jir in Tah., VIII, 176 ; cf. ib, 
Md. b. Muhajir, brother of : Arar) — related from ‘Umar II, 

whose chief of military police ( ) he was ; d. 139. 

There is unanimity in regarding al-Qasim b. 'Abdi’l-lah 
as unsafe ; some traditionisbs reject him altogether. The 
isndd is here and perhaps garbled. 

t vWp 

“ The community ( Xc\ ) is the organisation of salvation, 
outside which none may hope to be saved ; the only sin 
which is requited with hell is that which, according to the 
ijmd 1 of all believers, assuredly dissolves communion with 
the church of Islam, viz., shirk ” (T. Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammeds, 242 ; in this connection see Muslim : — 

9 

<usd f chko L — adJb (Ayiu 11 oU Shirk is the only sin 

which is punished with eternal torment. The heinous 
nature of the offence is the cause of the ruin of commu- 
nities and peoples in this world, according to the tradition 
in the Musnad. For jo£Jb wAsjUI (L 15), see A. b. EL, II, 
I SUM 1 . 

rr, 16-rp, 2; 2-7 ; 17-20 : This athar of Abu Bakr is thrice 
repeated, on the authority of as-Sunabihl. 
rr, 16 ff. Qays b. ahHarith — qadi of f Umar II ; related from 
the following [Tah., VIII, 688) ; his name occurs in the 
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second riwayah (rP? 2-7), which is supported by the first 
(rr ? 18#). _ 

c Abd u ’r- Rah ma n h. ‘Usailah as-Sunabihl- — was quoted 
by Mahmud b. Labld al-Ansarl (I. 10) ; it is said that he 
went to see the Prophet, but did not arrive till a few clays 
after his decease; d, between 70 and SO A.H. {Tail., 
VI, 465). 

Md. b. Wazir — sup., M 9 12. 

al-Walid b. Muslim — sup., P 3 11 ; r I, 12. 

‘Abdu’r* Rahman b. Yazld b. Jabir— was quoted bv the 
preceding; d.’c. 154 {Tali., VI, 578). 

Yahya b Yahya al-Ghassanl— appointed qadi of Mausil 
by 'Umar II; was. quoted by I bn Jabir, and related from 
the following ; d. c. 135 (Tali., XI, 579). 

Mahmud b Labld al-Ansari — born shortly before the 
Prophet’s death : d. c. 96 (Tali., X, 110). 

JUi+Jt (1. 21) — the concluding chapters of the Quran, 
beginning from Surah XLIX. — but see Lane (Lex., s. cLas). 

JL 2hjt jLns — extends from the 98th.. but according to 

others, from the 93rd. Surah to the end of the Qur’an. 

See also the riwayah in A. b. EL, III, 183b which, as here, 
opens the qir’ah with : ^ ; according to ash- 

Shafil it opens with the s: Bismillah, etc. 5 ’ (Tirm., 

.(... SfyjJt wb 

2-7: Abu *Amr — possibly ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. c Amr al- 
Auza% who was quoted by al-Walid by Muslim (Tali , 
XL 254); a senior contemporary of Malik b. Anas: 
d. c. 157 (Tah., VI, 484). 

Abu fi Ubaid, hajib of Sulaiman b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik (Tab., 
Ill, 2424 n. h .) — was quoted bv Malik, and related from 
Qays b. al-Harith (Tah., XII, 755). 

'Ilbadah b. Nusaiy— d. 118 (Tah., V, 193). 

, 8-20 : [Md. b.] Md. b, Marzuq b. Bukair b. al-Buhlul al- 
Bahili — related from Md. b. Bakr; d. 248 (Tah., IX, 704). 

Md b. Ma‘mar — probably al- Bah ram ; related from Md. 
b. Bakr : d. after 250 (Tah., IX, 753). 

Md. b. Bakr al-Bursam — related from the following ; d. 
204 (Tah.. IX, 96). 

‘Abdu’l-Hamid b. Ja'far al-Ansarl*— related from the 
following ; d. 153 (Tah., VI, 223). 

Al-Aswad b. aPAla* — related from the following (Tah., 

1 , 621 ). 

Lrom A. b. H., IV, .113*°, it appears that the mawla was 
Huwaiy Abu 'Ubaid (mp>, fP ? 3) ; it is possible that the 
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person anonymously referred to as lU.; was Qays b. al- 
Harith (rr, 16). 

c Amr b. ‘Abasah — was quoted by as-Sunabihl ; an early 
convert; died in the Khilafat of ‘Utfaman (Tah., VIII, 
107) ; a collection of his traditions is found in A. b. H., 
IV, 385-7. 

The isndd and the first tradition are as at A. b. H., IV, 
II 319 - 24 . see a i so ib. } 386 4 " 8 » 29 ’ 30 . For the second tradition, 
see sup., rr, 20$. 

fb, 1—11 : Abu Bakr (b.) Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm — see sup., % 6 , 
and for his name Tah., XII, 154. 

Isma'il b. Abi Uwais — related from the following; see 
sup., IP, 18 ; Tali., I, 568. 

Sulaiman b. Bilal — d. c. 177 (Tali., IV, 304). 

Usamah b. Zayd b. As] am — related from his father 
(Tah., Ill, 728 ; d. 136), from whom Sulaiman b. Bilal also 
related ; Usamah died in the reign of ai-Mansur (r. 136 — 
US)— Tah., I, 390. 

‘Am rah bint ‘AbdiVRahman (1. 8 ) — maternal aunt of 
Abu Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm (ra, 1 ); related from 
‘ A’ishah ; d. c. 100 (Ibn Sa e d, VIII, 353 ; Tah., XII, 2851). 
‘A’ishah’s quotation (&*&... yii> j ) is the Qur’anie verse, 
VI, 140 . ' " 

rt 9 12-17 : 

‘Abdu’l-‘Azlz b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Uwaisi (Tah., VI, 662). 

Md. b. Salih al-Azraq (the kunyah Ibn Abi Qavs is not 
given by Ibn Hajar) — was quoted by the preceding, and 
related from the following (Tah., IX, 358). 

Salih b. Md. b. Za’idah — see sup., r, 8 , for isndd and 
main {here, however, it is added that the Prophet uttered 
the words three times. The following sentence, from 
to is unhistoricai and mudraj ; the Prophet did not 

have an encounter with bhe Byzantines (on Tabuk, 9 
A.H., see Caetani, Annali, II, 1, 252 ff Huart, Hist. d. 
Ar 1, 177). 

r & 3 18$.: ‘Abdul-Iah b. Mawhib — appointed by ‘Umar II as 
qadiof Palestine; related from Qablsah b. Dhu’aib (M, 1 ) 
[Tah., VI, 87]. 

Hisham b. ‘Ammar ad-Dimashqi— was quoted by Abu 
Bakr al-Baghandl ; d. 245 (Tah., XI, 90). 

Yahya b. Hamzah— d. 183 ; quoted by Hisham (Tah., 
Xlj 339). * 

‘ Abdu’l- fi Aziz b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’P Aziz— was quoted by 
the preceding and related from his father, ‘Umar II, and 
£ Abdul-lah b. Mawhib ; d. c. 147 (Tah., VI, 670). 

Qablsah b. Dhu’aib— related from Tamimu’d-Darl (sup., 
r, 4) ; d. c. 87 (Tah., VIII, 628) ; 86 (I. Athlr, IV, 417) ; 
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he protested against the removal of the Prophet’s minhar 
by ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. Marwan (ih., Ill, 385). 

For the isnad and main , see A. b. H.. IV. 102 22 25 ; 

1 03 a ”*. 

n, 6-36 : ‘UbaiduT-lah b. s Abdi s Hah b. ; Utbah — d. e. 102 : see 
I nt rod., IV ; Tab., VII, 50. 

Ja £ far b. 'Aim — related from the following ; d. c. 206 
Tah., II, 153). 

Abn’l-'Umais ‘C-tbah b. ‘Abdi’Hah (Tah., VII, 207). 

4bu Bakr b. 4 Abdi’Mah b Abl’l-Jahm — was quoted by 
the preceding, and related from ‘Ubaidu’l-lah b. £ Ufcbah 
(Tah., XII, 135). 

Al-Walld b. ‘Abdi’l Malik — Umaiyad Khallfah from 
86-96 (Introd., IV). 

'Abdn’l-lali b. 'Abbas b. : Abdi 5 l-Muttalib — see Introd., 
II, chronl. table, for bis relation to the Prophet; was 
quoted bv ‘Cbaidu’Mah b. ‘Utbah : d. c. 68 (Tah., 
V, 474). ' 

There has been a gross oversight on the part of the 
copyist, as the text is unintelligible as it stands. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the S aidin' l- khawf have been 
variously related ; Abu Da’ud has been particularly indus- 
trious in collecting references, and quotes Abu Hurairah 
to the effect that the incident occurred during the year of 
the raid on Najd, and another authority to the effect that 
it took place on the day of cl^Jf ohS ; see his : — 

; OXifc ^ wb 

; ^yhbj Jijj <£*5% Jt& ^.1.^.; Jb» ■ L: y C ' y »•».** * 
also A. b. H. r II, 320 11 2 ‘ 2 . 

llff . : ‘AbdiTl-lSh b. Ibrahim b. Qariz — sup. , v, 2; the isnad 
is exactly as at a, 6-13, while the riwdyah shows only 
minute differences. 

or &c^Jt (i, 5 ) is almost certainly a clerical 

error, and the original probably had or S jA^Lv^if 

— see sup., a, 13. 

rv, 6 : Ar-Rabr (probably b. Sulai man, as at r, 10). 

Shu‘aib b. Yahya— cl. c, 211 (Tah,, IV, 599). Isnad as 
at n, 19. 

rv * 6-11 : Isnad exactly as at a s 1-6: the main agrees almost 
verbatim ; see further the note on v, 5-8, etc. 

rv > 12-18: £ Abdu ? l-lah b. Ahmad ad-Dauraql — quoted from 
Yalyya b. Ma in (d. 233 ; Tah., XI, 561). He is presumably 
Abu’l-* Abbas ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ahmad (d. 276) mentioned by 
8am. £ (231). 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Md. al- c Adawl — in Ms K . ad~Du‘afa y 
(Brock., Ges. d. Ar. Lit. , I, 518) Md. b. ‘Amr al-‘Uqaili 
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refers to him, and gives this isndd and main, but the first j 

part, which he calls o jxc } in the form : SlU JU5 j $ I 

aiJf Jyf Ic jxkj r Uf — and the second part, which he 1 

calls thus : ^ ^ ^ ^ S : 3Lo JU&3 j 

He adds that the generality of its rawis are majhul 1 

( Tah VI, 28). 

Talhah b. ‘UbaidiJ lah — sup., f a, 9. j 

For the main, see also A. b. H., II, 20 2 . j 

rv, 18$ : Isnad exactly as at 11. 13-15. I 

r a, 6-10 : Md. b. Muslim az-Zuhrl — see sup., 17. ' 

Ibrahim b. 4 Abdi’l~ 4 Azlz — possibly mentioned in Tah., 

I, 253. 

4 All h. ‘Avyash — d. c. 218 {Tah., VII, 597), may be ’ j 

intended. : 1 

‘Abbad b. Kathlr — d. between 140 and 150 {Tah., V? 169); 
but cf. ‘Abbad b. Kafchlr ar-Ramli {Tah., V, 170), who j 

may be here intended. j 

r a ? 11-15: Ar-Rabi 4 b. Sabrah — related from his father, and 
was quoted by 4 Umar II {Tah., Ill, 471). 

Sabrah b. Ma 4 bad — a Companion ; d. In khilafat of j 

Mu s awiyah (r. 41-60; Tah., Ill, 847). j 

Wahb b. Jarir — related from his father; d. 206 {Tah., L 

XI, 273). 

Jarir b. Hazim — related from Md. b. Ishaq ; d. 175 | 

(Tah., II, 111). 

Md. b. Ishaq b. Yasar — was quoted by the preceding, 
and related from az-Zuhrl ; d. c. 150 (Tah , IX, 51). 

Isnad and main in A, b. H., Ill, 404 15 " 16 , see also ib., | 

II, 17-18 ; 28 ; 29 ; 405 27 . 

r a, 15-19 : ‘Umar b. Ya‘qub, etc . — see sup., f° 9 18. 

al- Hasan b. Md. b. A 4 van — related from the following ; 1 

d. 210 (Tah., II, 550)/ 

M.a‘qal b. ‘Ubaidi’Mah — related from the following ; J 

cl. 166 (Tah., X, 427) ‘ j 

Ibrahim b. Abi ‘Ablah — related from ‘Umar II (Tah., j 

VII, 790) ; d. c. 151 (Tah., I, 255). 1 

r a , 19$ : ‘Isa b. Yunus ar-Ramli — d. 264 (Tah., VIII, | 

pp. 236-7, f. n.). . ■ J 

Avvub b. Suwaid — related from the following; d. c. j 

202 '(Tah., I, 745). \ 

Yunus b. Yazld — related from az-Zuhrl; d. 159 (Tah., j 

XI, 869). .-■■■ : , S 

M, 6-r*, 2: ‘Abdu'Mah b. Salmah b. A si am — regarded as j 

da'tf by ad-Daraqutnl, etc. {Lis. Miz,, III, 1233). 

Marwan b. abHakam — born ■ two years after the Pro- j 

phet’s emigration to Madlnah : d. 65 (Tah., X, 166; ; 

Introd., II). 1 
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Hind bint ‘Ufcbah b. Rabfah — mother of Mu'awiyah ; 
for her former marriage with al-Fakih b. al-Mughlrah, see 
Tar . Khul, Khilafat of Mu‘awiyah b. Abl Sufyan ; for her 
mutilation of Hamzah and others (M, 12), see Ibn Hisham, 
580 ; she accepted Islam in the year of the conquest of 
Makkah (see r •, 2 ; al-Isabah, IV, p. 820). 

. 

cUa (r% 16), oU (ib..) — two well-known idols. 

r. s 3-14: Md. b. Thabit b. Shurahbll — related from 'Abdul- 
lah b. Yazld b. Zayd al-Khatml ; in Tah., IX, 106 It Is 
stated : 

twOwi JJ fy* ^yJ jjX* inB < d-‘ > tXXX. ypjjj) 

<&jb Ci^b ob*c j 

.{see Musnad, r* ? 8) 

Al-Husain b. Md. b. Shakir as-Samarqandl — related from 
the following, 

Md. b. Yusuf, who related from Abu Qurrah (Tali., IX, 
882). 

Abu Qurrah Musa b. Tariq— related from the following. 
(Tah., X, 624). 

ZanYah b. Salih (Tali., Ill, 629). 

‘Abdul-Iah b. Yazld b. Zayd al-Khatml — governor of 
Kufah ; was present with ‘All at al -Jamal and S iff In ; 
related from Abu Ayyub al Ansarl (sup., M, 21 ; Tah.. 
VI, 155). 

For the main, see A. b. H., II, 174R ; VI, 69^. 
r*, 15-20: ‘Irak b. Malik — related from ‘A’ishah ; d. between 
101 and 105 (Tah.. VII, 339) 

Ja‘far b Abl ‘Uthman — probably identical with Ja‘far 
b. Md. at-TavalisI, rdwi of Yahva b. Main (d. 233; Tah., 
XI, 561)'. ‘ 

‘Abdul-Wahhab b. ‘ Abdi’h Majid ath-Thaqafl — related 
from the following : d. 194 (Tah., VI, 934). 

Khalid b. Mihran al-Hadhdha’— d. c. 141 (Tah., Ill, 
224; Tab. Huf., IV, 45). ‘ 

Ash-Shafil holds that neither Jh&Uf nor is per- 

missible in the open, but the former is in a privy ; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal maintains that the former is never permissible, 
but ;UxLol is in any circumstances ; Abu Hanifah holds that 

neither is possible (Tirm., JaHiu Shall JUaLM ^ ^ wb ). 
See also Ibn Majah ( aUhsJI obLc &biif JbiXwo! Js LaJ^y ) ; 
e Umdatu y UQdri\ I, 705 (ed. Const., 1308). 


Article No. 43. 


Notes on Archaeological Remains in Bengal. 

By MaulavI ‘Abdu’l WalI Khan Sahib. 

Less than a decade ago, I published certain notes on 
Muslim archaeological remains in Bengal in the Journal and 
Proceedings of this Society as well as in other Journals. 1 Owing 
to ill-health and other causes, I regret I could not continue 
those notes till now, for which I ask the indulgence of the 
members. These notes are of great interest for future historians 
and compilers of District Gazetteers and Statistical Accounts. 
Through, the apathy of the Muhammadan public, want of funds, 
and other causes, some of these buildings are in the last stages 
of decay. In certain cases their ownership has been transferred 
to non-Musalman hands. 


Mr. Beveridge’s 
letter. 


Burdwan. 

In his letter dated the 21st April, 1918, Mr. H. Beveridge, 
I.C.S. (Red.), the learned translator of the 
Akbarnama, writing to me from Pitford, 
Shotterhill, Haslemere (England), said : 

I have been interested in your paper on the “ Antiquities of 
Burdwan” in the A.S.B. Journal. Will you permit me to point 
out that Sliah Bardi Biyat, or Bahrain Saqqa was the elder 
brother of Bayazld Biyat who wrote his memoirs, and whose 
book was described by me in an article in A.S.B.J. published 
in 1898 or 1899. Bayazld refers to his brother in his book, and 
mentions some facts about him. 

With regard to my account of Nur Jahan and Shir Afgan, 
Mr. Beveridge also in the same letter refers to Jahangir's Memoirs 
and Haydar Malik's history of Kashmir, and other books. I am 
deeply obliged to him for his letter; but I need only mention 


* The following papers have been published : — 

A. In the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for 1917 . 

(1) ‘A lam Khan’s mosque at Katwa. 

(2) Madaran and Mubarak Manzil, in the district of Hugh. 

(3) The Tdpkhana Mosque at Santipur. 

(4) The Antiquities of Burdwan. 

B. In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 19177 
. ■ (5) Antiquities of Mangalkot. ■ " 

C. In 4 ‘Bengal : Past and Present ” (J ournal of the Calcutta Histo - 

rical Society , Vol. XIV , Part 7, Serial No. 27, January-March, 
1917). 

(6) Antiquities of Kalna. (An abstract of this paper was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of A.S.B. for 1917, page II.) 

(7) The Antiquities and Traditions of Pandua in the district of 

Hugli. 
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below the relevent and little known facts, first with regard 
to Bahram Saqqa, and secondly with reference to Qufcbu’d-Din 
Khan, Shir-Afgan, and Xur-Jahan which were left out in my 
previous paper published in the Journal and Proceedings of this 
Society for 1917. 

According to Mr. Beveridge’s paper in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVII, Part 
Memoirs o£_Bayazid p 1898, pp." 296— 316, the Memoirs of 
i>& ’. a iram i_ aqqa. Bivat, which he wrote for Akbar 

in 1590-91, is still in manuscript. Bayazld was the younger 
brother of Shah Bardl Bivat, otherwise called Bahram Saqqa. 
The latter forsook the profession of arms and became a water- 
carrier. Bayazld joined his brother, who was in Gurdlz — 65 miles 
S.E. of Kabul — in the service of Mirza Kamran. Kamran took 
Gurdiz, Naglmz and Bangash from Shah Bardl and gave them to 
Khizr Khan Hazara. Shah Bardl received in exchange the 
districts of Ghurband, N.-W. Kabul, Zohak and Bamiyan. but was 
requested to put off his journey to Ghurband till the affairs of the 
army had been settled. So Shah Bard? and Bayazld stayed at 
Kabul till Kamran had reviewed his troops, and till the arrival 
of Humayun. This was followed by the desertion of all Kamran’s 
officers, including Shah Bardi, who joined Humayun, along with 
the famous Bapus Beg and Bayazld. Humayun entered Kabul 
on the 10th Ramadan, 952 H. (16th Nov., 1545 A.D.). in March 
of 1546 young Akbar was circumcised at QandaMr the occasion 
being celebrated with illuminations and other festivities. It 
was on the occasion of this ainbandi or festival that Bardi Bivat 
came under a spell ( Jazba rasida) or religious frenzy, gave up 
his profession of a soldier and became saqqa or water-distributor 
under the name of Bahrain Saqqa. Bayazld adds that Bahram 
Saqqa composed a Diwan (collection of poems) which has 
been acceptable to all, both the elect and the general public, and 
that, he went off to Turkistan, reciting or making a rosary 
(tasblh namuda) of the Persian Diwan of Shah Qdsim-i-Anwar and 
the Turki Diwan oj Shah Nasimi. At Agra Bahrain Saqqa put 
up a Saqqa -Khana (water-house) under a mm tree, on the ground 
of his brother, Bayazld. Darvish Nazir, one of Saqqa/s disciples, 
put up a Saqqa-Khana at the Fort Gate, and when Akbar rode 
out he used to take a drink, and also used to listen to verses 
from Saqqa’s Diwan. 

The above is the very valuable first-hand information re- 
garding the name and career of Bahram Saqqa, handed down 
to us by his brother, Bayazld Biyat. Saqqa was accused of 
being a rafidi. In refutation he composed a very fine tar- 
ji l band , which I have already noticed. Faidi and Abu’l-Fadl 
were jealous of him. The most valuable information, which the 
saint’s brother supplies, gives us some clue to his esoteric 
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■of Shah Qasim-i-Anwar and the Turkl Diwan of Shah Naslmi. 
I should think Saqqa, carried with him, as one carries a rosary, 
both those collections of poems and recited therefrom. It is 

Naslmi and Qasim- bel ^ Te f that , Nas ™ T ^ as . a beratie in the 

iv 1- Anwar. S arb oi a bun. and Qasnnu 1- Anwar was 

probably o£ the same tenet. Naslmi 
whose name was c Imadu 5 d-JDln was put to death in 820 
EL (1417-18 A.D.) in consequence of some verses which the 
‘Ulama pronounced to be arrant blasphemy.* Qasimu’l- Anwar 
was suspected of attempting the life of Shah Rukh in 830 
H. and was banished. “ There is,” writes Professor E. G. 
Browne, 4 : good reason to suspect that Qasimu’l-Anwar was at 
any rate something of an antinomian” even if he had not the 
same political view as the gafavis, or subscribed to the doctrine 
of the irreconcilable Harufl heretics to which Nasi ml belonged. ' 2 
Was our good Plr Bahrain Saqqa of the same belief ? I think 


1 According to Mr. Gibb, Naslint* and his disciple, Refiri, were two of 
the Turkish Harufl poets and were, therefore, heretics. There exists a 
Persian Diwan of gkazals by Naslmi. I saw a fine copy of it in the 
Buhar Library, No. 373, written in 1016 H (1607 A.D.). The Diwan 
begins with : — 

Lo (jihjssi j &SC ' LjLo 

^ jjl. ^jLc 

Is this Diwan by the same Naslmi ? I found the verses to be of very 
superior kind, of Silfistic theme. It seems the author of this Persian 
Diwan flourished about the 9 th Century, H.* 

* [After the above was in type I read once more Gibb’s <e History of 
the Ottoman poetry.” According to Gibb and Browne (Persian Liter- 
ature under Tartar Dominion) Naslmi was bilingual and his Diwan 
includes a Persian as well as Turkish section— both printed in 1881 at 
Constantinople. Naslmi according to Gibb was probably of Turkoman 
•extraction. 

Gibb in Vol. I Chapter VII of his “ History ” writes : — “ Latifi dis- 
tinctly says that what led to his (Nasfmi’s) condemnation was the following 
■verse : — 

Mansur declared ‘ I am Truth,’ His words were truth, ’twas truth 
h© spake ; 

Nor aught of dole was in his doom, by aliens on the gibbet hanged. 

“ H this was so, it is clear that at any rate the avowed reason of the 
poet’s accusation was not his connection with the Harufl heretics, but 
unlawful proclamation of a well-known and widely spread sufi tenet. 

- “ For many a year, even to the present day, the poet has been looked 
upon as a saint and a martyr by thousands of his countrymen, who have 
never so as heard of the name of Harufl.” 

The following translation, of one of Nasimi’s Rubais (No. 64) is 
taken from Gibb : — 

Verily, the Truth in every thing I see ; 

Lose not thou the Truth unless no thing thou be, 

Whoso knoweth not the Truth, a rebel he. 

Come, for lo, the flood hath swept thy bargue from thee.] 

2 Vide Professor E. G. Browne’s “Persian Literature under Tatar 

Dominion,” (1920), p. 475. ■ .V 
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not. Saqqa found some good esoteric doctrine in their verses 
which he liked to recite, but did not subscribe to their heretical 
doctrine — if there was any such therein. 

The following account by Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Badayunl 
about Bahrain Saqqa is of additional interest k- He was one of 
the disciples of Shavkh Haji Muhammad Khabushanl, and was 
never without rapture (Jazba). He, with a few pupils, constantly 
distributed water to people in the streets of Agra, and in that 

state he would refresh his tongue with brilliant verses he 

then set forth on fcot, alone for Ceylon (Sila-n), and on the way 
to Ceylon the torrent of annihilation swept away the chattels 
of his existence A. . . .He collected several dhvans of his poems, 
and whenever he was overcome by ecstasy, he would wash them 
one by one, but the remains of his poems form a large volume, 
I have given the tradition about Nur JahaiTs rescue, after 
Shir Afgan’s death. Jahangir’s Memoirs 
Qiitjbu'd-Dm Khap, (Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl) as printed bv Savyad 
Ahmad and translated by Alexander 
Rogers 4 give a pretty long account of the 
tragic death of Qu£-bu’d-Dln and Shir Afgan. The following is 
a brief abstract of the main facts : — On the 3rd Safar (30th May, 
1607) c All Qull Istajlu, otherwise called Shir Afgan, wounded 
Qutbu’d-Dln at Burdwan. After his accession to the throne, 
Jahangir ordered a jagir for Shir Afgan at Burdwan, in Bengal. 
Having received certain news that it was not right to have such a 
man there, the Viceroy, Qufcbu’d-Dln Khan, was directed to send 
him to court, or to punish him if he showed any seditious designs. 
On receipt of the order, Qu£bu’d-Dln immediately proceeded to 
Burdwan. When Shir Afgan entered the Viceroy’s Camp, the 
latter’s men surrounded him. This gave rise to suspicion in 
Shir Afgan’s mind, and he remonstrated against the proceed- 
ing. The Khan leaving his men alone, came up to him to 
explain the purport of the Imperial order. Seeing his oppor- 
tunity, Shir Afgan drew his sword and inflicted severe wounds 
upon Qufcbu’d-Dln Khan. Amba Khan Kashmiri, a scion 
of the rulers of Kashmir, who was related 
to the Viceroy, rushed forward and 
inflicted a heavy blow on c AlI Quit’s 
head. The latter too returned a severe blow on Amba Khan, 
with the result, that while Shir Afgan was cut to pieces, all three 
died — Qutbu’a-Din Khan as a result of his good faith : ‘All Qul 


Amba Khan Kash- 
miri. 


1 Vide Mimtakhabu’ t-Taw ari kh , B.I. Edn. 

2 His death at Burdwan has been already noticed in J.A.S.B, for 


1917. 


... 3 Tuzuki- J ahangiri (Persian text). Edited by Syud Ahmud, 

Ally Gurh, 1864, pp. 54*55. 

* Tuasuk' -i-Jahangiri, or Memoirs of Jahangir (from the first to the 
twelfth year of his reign). Translated by Alexander Rogers, I.C.S. 
(retired). Oriental Translation Fund, Vol. XIX, London, 1909. 
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fstajlu by his rashness ; and Amba Khan Kashmiri owing to his 
dauntless bravery. The cause of Jahangir’s suspicion and order 
regarding Shir Afgan has never been explained. 

We learn from Haydar Malik’s History of Kashmir 1 that 

Havdar Malik’s His- k e was P ersonall y engaged with Shir Af- 
tory of Kadimir. gan *he attack, in which the latter sue- 

~~ ’ cumbed, in 1066 H. Having with his 

brother, ‘All Malik, protected that Amir’s (Shir Afgan’s) widow, 
Mihr’un-Nisa Begam (afterward Ndr Jahan), against all dangers, 
he was warmly recommended by her to Jahangir, who bestowed 
upon him the title of Chaghtai and Ralsu’l-Mulk with the 
Government of Kashmir. This account might be read with the 
tradition I have already noted. 

In my previous paper on the “ Antiquities of Burdwan,” 
the first Inscription in Bahrain Saqqa’s astana was distinguished 
in two parts as (A) and (B). To my great surprise, I found the 
Inscription noted in Saqqa’s Diwan, in the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal’s manuscript 0 (a) 363. The scribe did not see that a verse 
by Fatfu could not be by Saqqa whose obituary it notes. A cer- 
tain word in hemistich 3 (B) marked with (?) is, to my great 
joy, correctly put down in the above Diwan as ^ . This 
hemistich with the two important variants overlined is given, 
with the modified translation, below. 


i * JU ') ^ b 

In nine hundred and seventy, when he went away from 
the world ; 

In the country of Gaur. 2 

In hemistich 1 (B) read guile for excuse . 

In the previous article, I published extracts from a 
tarji‘band from Saqqa’s Diwan which was incomplete. The 
whole poem in ten stanzas is now published below, from the 
above Manuscript of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. From it we 
get a glimpse into the saint’s esoteric doctrine. In this poem 
Saqqa refutes the baseless charge that he was a rafidi. This 
beautiful poem shows that he could, sometime, write not only 
with sobriety, but with reason and beauty. In stanza 7 Saqqa 
stoutly proclaims the doctrine of unity of Him with whom rests 
the Universe. In the last stanza Saqqa expresses his desire to 
quit the world before he is ill-treated. 


1 History of Kashmir from the earliest times to its conquest by 
dkbar, by Haydar Malik, son of Hasan Malik — Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum by Charles Rieu, Vol. I, p. 297 . 

2 Country of Gaur (or Kishwar-i-Bangala) is equivalent to 

Bengal. G.,-;- ' ■■ ' 
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Bayazid's astana and Mosque. 

Sufi Bgyasfld’s astana at Bard wan. which I neglected to 
visit previously, was visited on the 13th November. 1924 . It i« 
situated at a distance of one mile from the Railway' station* 
on the Kalna road, close to Khan-pukhar. The saint’s tomb 
and the beautiful mosque adjoining it are well-known monu- 
ments, but very much neglected. The mosque is small— having 
only one dome. It is a massive building, well preserved and 
excepting the western side, three other sides are surrounded bv 
iloors. Rank vegetation, however, has grown on the outside 
of the v estem wall and roof. On the southern floor is the plain 
tomb of Sufi Bayazid, where incense is burnt and offerings made 
On Fridays people congregate in large numbers, who bring 
offerings, including cocks, which are cooked and eaten. I sawelav 
horses too included in the offerings. The tank on the south-west 
of the mosque has silted up. The people there believe that the 
mosque is the work of some supernatural agent, and that it was 
built in one night. I was told that formerly the mosque and the 
tank had golden pillars and steps. The late custodian having died 

and his family being extinct, a new custodian — a mendicant - 

has been appointed by the Muslims of the locality to look after 
the mosque and the astana of the saint. But he goes out 
on 1ns begging excursions, and attends only on Fridays There 
is no hujra or cloister where the custodian may put up 
and look after the shrine and the mosque. The property 
appertaining to the astana is enjoyed bv a well-to-do family 

SLTJ T a I POi mf d faqlr haS been only four Bighas 

?J! ddy: iv ndS ' ^ he com 1 mon P e °P le ot ' Burdwan approach the 
astana with veneration and awe. The mosque is seldom entered 
by them for fear of snakes, which they say, vanish on Fridays. 

imf e lh en ^ red th f mos( l ue and saw no snakes; but mv 
guide in g liten«l me that he had seen one on the doorway. 
The mosque was built by order of Emperor Farrukjj-Siyar. 
r f -, e P eo P !e . c “ al l this Bern Masjid (mosque in Woodland.) 
1 found no inscriptions. I could not examine any deeds for the 

of b SffffB 0 L he / Uardia !l S ? f f the shrine ‘ The lowing amount 
own trlnsktion “ mSerted from the M mza’s-Salaftn -'with my 

c 1 * 3 a«= ^ * ( ^ j 

w tkU ^ ckkLo vb J o-ilc 

£Ud jl as" ^.b tsfy" ^ 
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ArijS ^Uai.v*3 ^11*0^} C>Xvi ^Iko f 
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Translation . 


Prince ‘ Azlmu’sh-Shan was very fond of listening to the 
advices of Darvishes and godly men, and 
" ^ Z * Bu r chv an Sn &t seeking their prayer for the purpose of at- 

taming the sovereignty. 1 He deputed, one 
day, (his sons) Sultan Karlmu’d-Din and Muhammad Farrukh- 
Siyar to wait upon Sufi Bayazld, who was one of the prominent 
pious men of the time at Bur d wan, and requested his taking the 
trouble of calling upon (the prince). When they arrived, the 
clairvoyant saint, greeted them with Salam in accordance with 
the Islamic practice. Sultan Karlmu’d-Din elated by his princely 
dignity, heeded it not. 2 But Farrukh-Siyar 
Sufi Bayazld blesses wa ik e d up bare-footed to the (saint’s) pre- 

- arm __ -> lyar. se nce, and remained with reverence and 

humility standing. After offering Salam, he delivered his father’s 
message. The Darvish (Sufi Bayazld) being pleased with the 
manner of Farrukh-Siyar’s courtesy, caught him by the hand, 
and said : <s Sit down, .you the Pad^mh of* Hindustan ” and 
gave him his benediction. The saint’s arrow of prayer reached 


1 pu© sentence <j>BaJLa ob ^UyJLd has been trans- 

lated, in the Bibliotheca Indica translation p. 245 as 4 he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm ’ for i he sought their prayer to attain 
the sovereignty,’ But in the History of Bengal by Charles Stewart (1813), 
p. 345, the passage has been correctly rendered as follows : — “ (He) solicited 
their prayers for his succession to the throne.” _ , 

2 Soil Bayazld greeted the princes according to the Islamic custom 
but Sultan Karmau’d-DTn expected from the pious Sufi the etiquette- 
observed at the Mughul Court. 
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the target of acceptance, and as a reward of the elegance of 
manner, what the father wanted was given to the soil ^ When the 
saint came to see { Azl nm 5 sh -Shh n , the prince went forth (a few 
steps) to meet him. Having begged to be excused for (the 
trouble of) his coming, he .asked the saint's prayer for the fulfil- 
ment of his wish (to succeed the throne). The saint replied : 
fc What you want, has already been given to Farrukh-Siyar : — 
the arrow that has left the hand is incapable to return back J5 
Bidding farewell to the prince, he returned hack to his retreat. 

Khanda-Gliosh in Burchvan. 

On my way from Burdwam to Indus, I halted at Klianda- 
Ghosh, one of the largest villages of the district, eight miles 
east of Burd wan, on the road to Sonamukhi and Banfcura. 
On the 29th October, 1915, 1 went to see the sepulchre of Diwan 
Sayyad Shah Bahlul, the patron saint and Mughul official of 
the village. At a place where the present Road Cess Bungalow 
is built, there lived, I was told, a large number of Muhammadan 
faqirs , and the quarter was called, after them, Faqtr-ddngd, 
One of these mendicants had .announced the hour of prayer by 
uttering ddjii-n. The local Raja objected to this, had the crier 
punished by plucking his beard, and applying salt to the wound. 
He was, further, put into dungeon, a heavy stone was placed 
on his chest, and was given half a chhatak of paddy (unhusked 
rice) with a little salt for his food. At night, the prisoner, in a 
mysterious way, disappeared from his cell, and went to Shah 
Jahan. Prince Khurram, .the future Emperor, was. then m 
Bengal, having rebelled against his father, Jahangir. The 
prince, on hearing this outrage, sent one of his officers — Diwan 
Shah Bahlul, with eighteen troopers to Kh&nda-Ghosh , to punish 
the local Raja, named Pushkar. They fought with the Hindus 
and became victorious. It is said that Shahzada Khurram 
while in Bengal passed through Khanda-Ghosh, where he halted 
for a short time. 

It is said that Diwan Sayyad Shah Bahlul was a saint, who 
entered his tomb alive ; and his men died natural deaths. The 
building containing the tomb, which I visited, is a massive one, 
well preserved. There was a basalt with an inscription, which 
fell down some years ago — the spot where it was fixed was vacant 
and broken. During the earthquake of 1304 B.S. (1897 A.D.;. 
it was surreptitiously removed, or thrown into water by a mad 
man. I was told that 862 H. (1458 A.D. 1 ) was inscribed on 


1 This date does not agree with that of the Mughal Dynasty founded 
by Babar. This is the year when Bahlul Lodi (855-894 H. = 1451-1488 A.D. 
was the Emperor of Hindustan and Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud Shah (840-854 
H= 1442-1459 A.D.) was the King of Bengal. The date communicated to 
me by the custodian of the shrine, is therefore, doubtful as it does hot 
agree with the account he gave me. 
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the missing basalt. The tombs of the two other men — Darya 
Mai and Fath Mai (or Tal Jang and Khajur Jang ! ) — are also near 
the sepulchre of Shah Bahlul. 

The well-to-do men of the village are Hindus., and the 
Muhammadan families have nearly disappeared or have been 
impoverished. The geneological tree of a former custodian of the 
shrine, written in Persian, exists, which goes back to a long past. 
I could not wait to examine it. I was informed by a Brahman 
landholder of the village that in old Persian documents, the 
Mauza 4 was called Mahal or Taraf Khand. The present name is 
a modem one. It was the ancestral home of the late Sir Rash 
Bihari Ghosh, D.L. 

Murshidabad. 

Balghatta. 

The present headquarters of Jangipur Sub-Division of the 
Murshidabad District lies on the west bank of the Bhagirati, 
called Raghunathganj, being removed from its eastern bank some 
decades ago in consequence of the encroachment of the river. 
The portion of Raghunathganj with narrow lanes, and inhabited 
mostly by the masses of the people, is called Balghatta ( ), 

or Balighatta, which means Sandburg or Sandbank. When I 
visited the place on the 17th December, 1915, I was told that 
Balghatta was older than Jangipur, and a Muhammadan family 
of the place, claimed its descent from Sayvad Shah Murtada- 
Anand. The village Balghatta contains the following remains : — 

(1) A small mosque, built in 1040 H.(1630 A.D.) by Shah 

Ghulam Husayn Qadirl, l. 2, a member of the above 
family. 

(2) Another very high but comparatively modern mosque, 

which is well preserved, with the following inscrip- 
tion 

aJUI alif Df <&Jf ^ 

Jklw j ^ X&xJ wuUrxII j^c Ulc^U 

& ^Jtc lj Ij ij L' 

ULe j £0*0 jl Os 

j — tj ^ — $&£■ Josj JU* 


l. These two queer names within brackets appear to be local or nick- 
names.'. , , „„ 

•2 Wrongly written in the J.A.S.B. for 1917 (New Series) page 150. 
Inscription VIII as Shah Husain. Ghulam Qadiri. 


I io tojs Ui cy_= 

; J : • &--—A3 

! I d 6 &W 
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. Translation. 

[For the translation of the Salima- and Ndd-i- : Ali vide p. 
141 and p. 129, respectively, of J.A.S.B. for 1917.] 

Sayyacl Qasim who in frankness and sincerity 
Built a mosque looking like the K/aha (or pointing to- 
wards the K e aba.) 

1 said to my mind its date to say 

That it is an illuminated vault of God’s light. 1 

1155 1L (1742 A.D.) 

The front of the building is peculiarly constructed. The 
eastern wall is raised beyond the main building ; both northern 
and southern eves of it touch the ground. The inscription is on 
the topmost part of this wall. 

As both the mosques are built only a few feet apart from 
each other, which is contrary to the Islamic law, it appears that 
both the builders had religious . differences ; one belonging to 
the QaidrI affiliation, and the other to Murtuda ghlhl schism, 

(3) There is a broken basalt, kept within the last named 

mosque. I deciphered the following sentence ins- 
cribed on it in bold Tughra character. It appears 
that the inscribed basalt belonged to a mosque, built 
during the time of Sultan ’Alau’d-Dln Husavn Shah. 

♦ ji 

[May God perpetuate his kingdom and rale. In the month 
of Rabful-Awwal 921 H. ( April-May 1515 A.D.)]. 

(4) There is a tomb of Shah 'Ufcman on the roadside 

at Balghatta, which I was informed is a spurious 
one, venerated by the unwary masses. Here on a 
raised platform are kept two stone basalts (2 ft, 
7 in. by II in.), one being a little bigger than the 
other. I could not at first find out why these two stone 
slabs were kept there. It appeared after mature 
consideration that the stones were never fixed to any 
mosque. There being certain mistakes and omis- 
sions in one of the inscriptions, a second slab was 
carved with the mistakes removed. Below are given 
the texts of both the inscriptions in Juxtaposition 
with the differences overlined. 


1 This hemistich gives the required date of 1155 B. 
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Line 1. Line 1, 

A Jf aU I 

ijyStvC aJ a^jj &.L>*a #<3cs».blf 

^3 I.X3 J 

Jsj f ^XJ I/O ^jUj <d<3b lli 

c * /0 C ^%=cu ^ U j 

O.b^Jf Jt^5 JJ dAt*..) iff A+JLc 

J-A / b^laL*. ^j.J ^5 

% ^dajdf ^JUJt 
Line 2. 

^uyi j ^*jf ^3 L^<w>*jf !c\a jbiij 
^^x>^ftJa«Jf ^jf ^ Ujjsif jAl 

^UJbL *db ^UaLJf 
jr^° ^Jax+Jf ^U^Jf 

■ . — ; oj 

J/ 2, jr.^ LS^° 

^La.<sj Lfj;UJf j%*m ^JUJf ^_3 

^ <Xj bo ^ fjj ^\aas A,Lvo 

The inscriptions are engraved in two long lines. The first 
which is common to both, is the well-known Ayatu’l-Kursl. The 
differences are in the second line. The right-hand inscription is 
incomplete, but the left hand one is complete and accurate. 
They are hereafter called R and L, respectively. The first word 
in R is ^ib for db in L. For JWti, in R ^L*Jr JL'ilA. 

(JWf is in L. The words ^ L after ^f have 

been entirely omitted in R, thus rendering the entire sentence 
meaningless . 

The following is the translation in English of the corrected 
and fuller inscription : — 

Line 1. [For the translation of the Ayatu’l — Kursi see 
J.A.S.B. for 1917, page 134.] 

Line 2. This mosque was built during the time and the reign 
of Nasiru’d-Dunya Wa’d-Dln Abu’l-Muzafiar Mahmud Shah, the 
Sultan. Its builder was the Great Khan, the Noble magnani- 
mous Prince Ulugh Sarafraz Khan, Khan-i-Mahalli (Khan of the 
inside of the Palace, or Lord Chamberlain), in other words the 


Identical. 


Line 2. 

O^cu^+Jf t<Lfc ^b 
fjjf ^JiiJf j hjt^Jf yAl ^Lcyff % 
^iaA^Jbk <JuJb ^UaJLJt 2<L£> dj^sxx 3 

^La/oj iSjbJI ^ ^IxJ! 

& J Li b, 5 jj f £ (XJum 
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Minister cl State in the East, 1 .on the second of the auspicious 
month of Ramadan, in the year eight hundred and forty-seven 
{2nd Ramadan, 847H. = 23rd December, .1443 A JX). 

From the high titles used it appears that Ulugh Sarafraz 
Khan — who enjoyed the dim] functions of Lord Chamberlain 
and the Minister of State in the East — was of the Royal family. 
The inscriptions deciphered and translated by Babu Guru Das 
Sarkar are incorrect and do not agree with the Plates (V and 
VI) published by Mm. 2 He was misled by his munshi ; Babu 
R. D. Banerji, of the Archaeological Department, who communi- 
cated the paper to the Society, ought to have checked the errors. 
The reading of other valuable inscriptions, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Sarkar, ought to be scrutinised. 

The following story regarding the extraordinary life of Shah 
Murtada MajJjkub, which I heard at Bal- 
Story of Shah Marta- ghatta and also found noted in certain 
• a ‘* nant ' hagiographieal works, will. I hope, be read 

with interest : — Shah Murtada, otherwise called Murtada - 
Anand, was the son of Sayvad Hasan of Bareilly, and a disciple 
of Sayyad ‘Abd’ur-Razztiq. §hah Murtada ’s grand -daughter. 
Asia Blbl, was married to Sayyad Qasim Shah, the builder of the 
mosque mentioned above. Sayyad Qasim. his father Rustam and 
grand-father Chand Qutb, are buried at * Umarpur, otherwise 
called Qutbpiir, half a mile west of the Jangipur Railway Sta- 
tion. Sayyad Shall Murtada -Anand 5 s miracles were many. The 
Khazlnatul-Asfya by Mufti Gjiulam Sarwar of Lahore quotes 
from the M*ariju’l-Vilayat that Shah Murtada lived at Rajmahal. 
in Bengal, was addicted, like Jogls, to wine, had miraculous 
power, and used to sing verses on the Divine Unity. He was very 
fond of music and ecstasy. There was another faqir by the 
name of Shah Ni‘mat’ul-lah Wall, who was Shah Murtada ’s con- 
temporary. He had the power of captivating the attention of 
the nobility and 5 Umar a ; but he was at first very ill-disposed to- 
wards Shah Murtada, for the latter's anti-Islamic practices. 3 
Shah Murtada used to dive into the water of the river that flows 
below Rajmahal, disappear for days, and then re-appear on the 
surface. Some time he would dive into water, at Rajmahal, and 
appear at SutI, where he was subsequently buried. 

The tradition regarding the union of Shah Murtada and 
Anand May! Devi which is current, is more extraordinary and is 
as follows : A marriage party of a certain Brahman was returning 




1 I have translated J Minister of State in the Bast; 

or as we would now say ‘ His Majesty’s Secretary of State * in the East or 
Bengal. r y 

2 G. D. Sarkar — some traditions about Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah 

and notes on some Arabic inscriptions from Murshidabad : J. and P. 
A.S.B. for 1917, pp. 143-151. . .■ 

3 Shah HPmatullah became afterwards reconciled to Shah Murtada, 
and became attached to him. 




fill Is . Illli " 
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after the marriage ceremony was over. When it arrived at- the 
river bank, the processionalists asked Shah Murtada, who was 
there, to move away, as his touch would contaminate the members 
of the bridal party. He moved away. When they reached home, 
it was found to their surprise that the Shah and the bride were 
together within the litter. He was driven away therefrom. When 
the bride was taken into the house, there too, they were found 
together. The bridal party was sorely tired and became very 
apprehensive. The bride, who too was, attached to the faqir , 
said : “ It is not proper for me to remain here, I must go to the 
faqir So she came to Shah Murtada, and was by him converted 
and initiated to his cult. One day she said : “ 1 was hitherto a 
member of a respectable family of Brahmans ; shall I hold a 
similar position now ? ” He replied : > e Your name will be before 
mine, and my name will be coupled with yours ” Since then, he 
is called by his followers Anand-Murtada, and by the common 
people Murtada -Anand, as the girl’s name was Anand Mayl Devi. 

Shah Murtada-Anand’s ‘urus (death anniversary) takes place 
every year from 11 to 13 Rajab. On the last day, one of the 
faqlrs of the Cult is elected to be the headman , and a hood is 
placed on his head by the sajjdda-nashin of the tomb, vdien the 
former oilers a present to the latter. The newly elected head, 
with others then repairs to the tomb of Shah Nrmatu’llah Wall 
at Firuzpur. Here he remains for a month till the 15th Sha'ban. 
He can go wherever he likes after the ‘urns of Nbmatu’llah 
Wall. This function is repeated every year, and the former head 
can be reelected. The headman must be a langot-band (celibate) 
and must have a Murtada-Shahl distar (hood). Formerly a 
guard used to be stationed at Shah Murtada’ s tomb but it has 
been discontinued by order of the Government. Copy of a letter 
on the subject from the Governor-General to the Nawab-Nazim 
of Bengal was shown to me. 

Shah Murtada was buried at Sutl, also called SutI Sharif . 
Suti is a thana of Jangipur sub-division. The northernmost 
point of the present Jangipur sub-division is occupied by the 
Farakka outpost and the Shamshirganj thana, south of which 
is thana Suti ; thana Raghunathganj is to its east. Suti is some 
five miles towards the north of the sub-divisional head- 
quarters on the Ganga — here called Padma. The saint, his 
wife, and Anand Mayl’s tombs had a common platform. When 
the tomb was about to be cut by the river, the coffin of the 
saint was removed to Chhapghati close to Suti. When this 
place too was threatened by the river, the body was removed 
to Harwa, about eight miles, south-west, and buried there. 
This was, it is said, in accordance with what the saint had 
predicted that “my tomb would be in three places.” The last 
named place is quite safe. 

Shah Murtada was also a poet and used to sing in Bengali 
and Persian. The following ghazal is said to be by him : — 
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** — A : ’ ^ *>& 

gj — y*4- ! iJ'j — & ^ 

fj — y° d yj O ') ' )j ■ ■ lT^-^ ^ *' >5“ (*^ £ jr~^ 

y \ — jj i r ; — % ds — co — -JljAX 

Translation . 

Free from gain and unconcerned of loss., I do not purchase 
both the worlds for half a barley. 

I am aware of the snares of the world, so that you may not 
accuse me of being unaware. 

I am content like tiger in the forest and not like dog going 
about for carcase. 

I am red-faced like the ruby (of the poinmegranat-e colour), 
so gold in my sight is of yellow colour. 

The world O Murtada . is fleeting. *tis better that 1 should 
pass away more quickly. 1 

I may here mention that the habits, practices and beliefs 
of Murtada- Anand and his followers — the Muriuda Shahid ,, as 
they are called — are Anti-Mamie. These are exactly the same 
as those of the Hindu Tantariks. Mr, Oman writes ; — 

“For the purpose of Tantrie worship, eight, nine, or 
eleven couples of men and women meet by appointment 
at midnight. All distinction of caste, rank and kindred 
being temporarily- suspended, they go through prescribed 
religious ceremonies, set up a nude woman, adorned only by 
jewels, as representative of Sakti (the female energy), wor- 
ship her with strange rites, feast themselves on flesh and 
fish, indulge in wine, and give themselves over every imagi- 
nable excesses. During these orgiastic religious rites , every 
man present is, according to their pantheistic notions, Siva 
himself, and every woman there none other than Siva's 
Consort" 2 

Again: “Sakti worship, is. not perhaps as old in India as the 
phallic cult of Siva; but we know it was flourishing there in 
the eight and ninth centuries A,D. ” z : : 

These cults, I daresay, are to be met with in different 


Most of the informations regarding Shah Murtada- Anand were 
given rne by Maulavi Sayyad Abu’l-Fazl, whose family is connected with 
the saint. My thanks are due to him. 

2 The Brahmans, Thiesfcs and Muslims of India by John Campbell 
Oman M. O , M VII (London), p. 27. 

4 The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India by J. C. Oman (1903), 
p. 114. 
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parts of India under various disguises. Vide my paper * On 
certain Tenets and Practices of a certain class of Paqirs in 
Bengal ’ published in the Journal of the Antbropoligical Society 
of Bombay. 1 The impressions one may carry after studying 
the life and practices of Shah Badl‘u’d-Dln' Madar and the 
Madarls etc, are akin to those of the Murtada ShahTs and others. 2 * 

Mdhinagar Mosque- m Murshidabad District. 

‘Azlmganj is an important station of the Murshidabad Dis- 
trict, situated on the right bank of the Bhaglratl. On the left 
bank of the river is Jiaganj. Both ‘Azimganj and Jiaganj are 
connected with the city of Murshidabad, and are but suburbs of 
it. I visited 4 Azimganj more than once — the first visit being on 
the 21st December, 1915. In Mahinagar, police station or thana 
Asanpur, near ‘Azimganj is a mosque, which has the following 
inscription in Persian nastaliq character, engraved on a stone 
slab, which has fallen from it. The space covered by the ins- 
cription measures 1'6" from right to left, and VI" from top to 
bottom. The verse consists of two distichs — each hemistich 
occupying a line. It must have been composed by an un- 
educated versifier. 

djjC J+SLsO JLof j IL fy 

cisA jy ^.A/0 tJJid sSV.^/0 jLi 

<*AkLc ussvwo sxij&xsc G j 

1 ' vr 

Translation. 

The mosque was built by Wasil Muhammad, a notable 
person of the time, who as his reward (for it) has spread his 
castle of fortune to Heaven. The year of the building of his 
mosque became known ; the high and low all say, £ * He built the 
mosque.” This gives 1173 H. = 1759 A.D. 

MednIpur (Midnapur). 

This extensive District, owing to its geographical position, has 
the characteristics of its neighbouring Districts — Hugli, Bankura, 
Singbhum, Manbhum and Orissa, and the sea coast of the Bay 
of Bengal. c The north and north-w r est consist of a hard laterite 
formation. The eastern portion, formed out of alluvial deposits 
of the tributaries of the Ganges, is similar to the eastern Dis- 

1 VoL V, No. 4, pp. 203-218. 

2 Shah Murtada is said to belong to the order of Suhrawardla, 

Kibravia, Kirimia,* Husaima. It seems to be an amalgam of various 

orders. 
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tricts of Bengal. On the south- west , the country, which is 
geographically part of Orissa, is a maritime tract subject to tidal 
waves and to the inroads of the sea’. The history and geo- 
graphy of the District are intimately .connected with Orissa, as 
a large slice of it is but a part of the latter province. 

Medmpur (head-quarters). 

The head- quarters of the District is situated on the north 
bank of the Kasai river. In form it 4 resembles a parallelogram 
with two irregular projections on the east. 5 Mednlpur has been 
the battle-field of several contending parties— the Mughal 
Imperialist army, the Af gh ans, and the Marathas. It was once 
a city of Sarkar Jaleswar. then of Sarkar Goalpara. both in Orissa, 
and later of Ghakla Mednlpur. It has. so far as I have seen, no 
very ancient monuments. I. however, noticed the following 
interesting Muhammadan monuments and remains : — 

I. The astana of Chandan Shahid, whose name was Diwan 
Sayyad Rajl. He was the Khalifa (successor) of Maulana Shaba z 
of Bhagalpur. Sayyad Rajl is also called Chandan Shahid, 
on account of the red juice, like blood of a martyr, that comes 
out of the leaves, when plucked, of a Chandan or Sandal wood 
tree that has grown by the side of his tomb. I myself saw red 
juicy substance in a leaf that was plucked and torn in my 
presence. 

II. I found an inscribed basalt lying on the compound of 
Chandan gh&hl’ds astana. It was brought by the late Maulavi 
‘Abdu’l Qadir when he was the Sub-Divisional Officer of Contai, 
from Masnad-i-‘ All’s astana at Hijli. The following inscrip- 
tion is engraved therein : — 

jxaJP aiP JL$ - 1 aJUf ^ 

■yS\ aUI jAi MJt adJf **».*> JdJ » W a!? it ^CLc yJf 

* ^acdl atj aLM aUI j a1j! JJi Alt $ 

Translation. 

Saith God Almighty ; Obey God and obey the Messenger and 
those in authority from among you . 

There is no God but God, Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God.^ God is great, God is great, there is no God but God, and 
God is great and God is great, and to God is due praise. 

In the year 1019 H. (1610 A.D.) by Khwaja Shibll son of 
Shavkh Gurdin Navi. 1 

■ ‘seep ■ ..y .yy 

1 The words are not known to me. Navi may mean a navigator, or 
Commander of the navy (nao=boat*or ship). 
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III. A large beautiful mosque, built by Diwan Kifayatu’llah 
of Burdwan, during the early British rule. 

IY. The tomb of Ghazl Shah Mustafa Madam, buried inside 
the Old (or Maratha) Jail, and a mosque attached to it. Shah 
Mustafa is said to be a saint, whose miracles are still remem- 
bered. 

V. The tomb of a saint locally called “ Pir Pahlwan 55 
(athlete-saint) surrounded by long clubs and flags. The Col- 
lector of Midnapur occupies the building, in the compound of 
which the saint is said to have been buried. No one knows 
anything who the pir was. 

V. Bala Shahid’s huan or well (also called f Faqir’s well ’). It 
never dries up even during the scarcity of water ; it e has a local 
reputation for sw r eet iron-impregnated water . 5 The tomb of 
Bala Shahid is near the well and outside of it are the tombs of 
his two sons. 

VI. The only inscription that I could find in Mednlpur town 
was engraved on a long basalt, fixed in front of a small mosque 
called Shall Dhol, having a single dome, at the quarter of the 
town known, as Sipahi bazar or Khapril bazar. The trick was at 
once found out. As in the case of Shah Isma c ll Ghazfs tomb at 
Madaran , 1 so in this case, an inscribed basalt was removed from 
a hauz or reservoir, probably after its ruin, and fixed in front of 
this insignificant private mosque. The following verse is beauti- 
fully inscribed in two long lines, on a stone slab. The verse is 
so ill-composed that I can give only a rough and free translation 
of it. The w T ords over- lined do not appear to be correct. 

& # f. » if 

&VKU o {Jb'Lc jt ciiuuS ^5 ! — sj AT j — AA. { 

f JL x^ 2B.3 Sk Of^kf jJ 

(iJLsciv'O y — ^kc o — $ b <3^ .Jjf fji 


y&sn.sQ 


I •j c r dLc 

Translation. 


In the reign of Shah Jahan Shah Ghazi, may he be assisted 
by the pillars of his government, under the eye of Khidr, the 
water of life became visible with the help of ‘Adil Muhammad. 
By the side of its reservoir, Alexander is waiting with a cup in 
his' hand, bent upon acquiring it. The eye of the earth became 
lit (illuminated) by its advent, and the living beings received 



i Vide J; and P., A.S.B. for 1917 pp. 131-138. 
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by it life everlasting. Wisdom with parched lip said its date : 
“"Give water from the reservoir of ‘Adil Muhammad/ 5 

All that I can make out of this silly, incorrect, and bom- 
bastic verse is that this hauz or reservoir, to which the .slab was 
fixed or intended to be fixed, was excavated in the year 1043 H. 
(1634 AJX), during the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan. The 
allusion to Khidr and Alexander needs no explanation. 

VII. Besides the above there is a shrine of Ya cigar Shah at 
Mahtabpur, which I have not visited. 

Xabayaxgarm. 

( See Plate.) 

I visited Xarayangarh. an important place, and a station 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, in the District of Midnapur 
on the 31st July. 1915. and went round the Maiixah The 
family of the raja traces its rule to the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. I was surprised to learn that while the surrounding 
villages had very little Muhammadan population. Xarayangarh 
had a large number of them. This. I was tokl, was in 
order to garrison the fort at Xarayangarh — which was not 
only a seat of a Hindu potentate, but also because of the Royal 
road that passes through the western side of the fort to Katak 
(Cuttack), requiring constant influx and efflux of troops for pur- 
poses of Government. These forts on strategical positions, sur- 
rounded by Hindus, were garrisoned by Muhammadan rulers 
and their Viceroys, with their own co-religionists, as a * steel 
frame 5 of their Government. • “The fort of Xarayangarh 55 says 
the Midnapur Gazetteer,, “'lying on the highway between Bengal 
and Orissa, was regarded as the key of the latter country. 59 
The raja who had the title of u Mari Sultan 55 (Lord of the Road) 
was held responsible for maintaining peace and order on it ; 
and the Muhammadan force to remind him of his duties. 

According to the Gazetteer, Xarayangarh “ contains the 
remains of a ruined fort. Two ancient lines of fortifications, an 
outer and inner line, surround the fort, the space enclosed 
within the latter being above half-a-mile square. The actual 
buildings are not very striking, though there are some 'fine old 
tanks. The Cuttuck road passes through the western side of 
the fort, the western rampart running parallel to it for some 
distance. 55 

The following account regarding the occupation of Narayan- 
gaph w r as told me b} 7 local Muslims, who also explained the anti- 
quities of the place : At first there were certain Muslims, who 
were all good men and whose tombs can still be seen at Na- 
rayangarh. Emperor £ Alamglr, as a prince, passed through Xa- 
rayangarh to take part in the wars of Puna and Satara. He 
got victory in those wars through the blessings of a faqir. 
Once more on his way back, Alamglr, came to Narayan- 
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garb, and lived there for six months. At this interval a spy, 
who had a letter concealed inside his shoe, addressed to the 
Raja of Ijanagar, near Sambalpur, was taken prisoner. In it 
was written that the Raja should give away his daughter, in 
marriage, to the Prince, and have the latter humbled through 
her. 

A Bam-dari was constructed, at Narayangarh. The village, 
it is said, was reclaimed by Shah Sayyad Ranjit Saheb, the pat- 
ron saint of the village. When at Narayangarh, Prince 'Alamglr 
once said that he saw none there who might be his match in 
fight. fi T can fight with your highness,” said the Raja of Narayan- 
garh, "for an hour or two, if you will permit me.” Permission 
being readily granted, the Raja let in water to the garh or 
entrenchment that surrounded the place, which became soon 
filled with water. He also commenced shooting arrows at 
the Prince’s quarters. What’s the matter?” inquired the 
Prince. The Raja replied. iC This is the skirmish of which I had 
spoken.” His highness was greatly amused by the Raja’s tac- 
tics. As a reward the Raja of Narayangarh was thenceforth 
dubbed with the title of e ' Shri Chandan Marl Sultan.” It is 
said that 'Alamgir also visited Mednipur, Mahtabpur, and inter- 
viewed Chandan Shahid. Yadgur Shah and other local saints. 
I was shown copy of a forma n , by which rent-free lands were 
granted to Yadgar Shah of Mahtabpur; the original of which 
was with one 'All Hasan at Mahtabpur. 

As far as I know the above information is not quite authen- 
tic. 'Alamgir never came to Bengal. It was Shahjahan, as 
Prince Khurram, when he had rebelled against his father in 
1622 that marched from the Deccan through Orissa and Medni- 
pur, driving Ahmad Beg Khan, the Governor of Orissa before 
him to Burdwan. For two years Prince Khurram was master 
of Bengal. In 1624 he fled to the Deccan through Mednipur, 
Again, during the siege of Hijli, in 1687, and Subha Sing’s revolt 
in 1696 and Prince ' Szimu’sh-Shan’s Viceroyalty and 'All Vardl 
Khan’s march in 1740 against Murshid Quit Khan, Governor of 
Orissa, and Maratha wars, and subsequently when 'All Vardi 
Khan appointed Mir J'afar Khan Faujddr of Mednipur who 
defeated a body of Marathas and Afghans, till the last days of 
Mughul rule, Mednipur was the seat of conflicts between rival 
parties. In or about 1750 "the two armies” (of 'Ali Vardi Khan 
himself, barracked at Mednipur, and of Siraju’d-Daula, just re- 
turned from Balasore) " joined at Naryangarh.” It must be one 
or other of these Muslim leaders that might have come to Na- 
rayangarh and conferred the little of Shri Chandan Mari Sultan 
on the chief of Narayangarh for his loyalty and co-operation. 1 


1 As the Raja of Narayangarh was anointed with the sacred Chandan 
or Sandal -paste from the navel of Lord Jagannath of Puri, he was called 
^hri Chandan and Marl Sul&an or lord of the Road was the title given 
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Here at Naravangarh I saw what was called “ Bara -Dari ,s 
tanks, so called after the aforesaid Bara-Dari buildings, with 
twelve doors— traces of the trenches around it may still be seen. 

I saw a small but fine mosque, the roof of which I found 
dismantled, with the following inscription 
Muhammad Spate’s 011 a small gray stone, lying within it. The 
^arh qUe> a ^ arayan ‘ good Muhammadans of the locality raised 
a decent sum. in order to have the mosque 
thoroughly repaired. But I regret to learn that a mason to 
whom they had made over the amount for the purchase of 
building materials, misappropriated the amount, and nothing 
has since been clone. The Persian inscription (1ft. 4 ■§ in. x Bin.) 
is engraved in bold fraliq character in seven lines thus : — 

. .#* I 

# 18 Lw 3 

* aiWJ ^iuX- 4 


* 3 jJ dj 'j 

ys 

& I • 1 51 ajwvo <sioi; 7 




Translation. 

During the time of the representatives of His Highness Shah 
Shuja Bahadur, Muhammad Shaft/ the Thanadar , built this 
mosque ; and the date of its completion was found in Masjid-i- 
Dilpizlr 55 (delightful mosque.) Year 1065 H. (1655 AJX) 

From the above it appears that Sultan Muhammad Shuja, 
who came to Bengal twice, ruled these outlying tracts by WaMls 
or representatives, and Muhammad ghaflb who was a Thanadar ! 
or Warden of Marches at Naravangarh, to guard the frontiers, 
built this mosque ip 1053 H. (1648-44 A.D.) 

The second inscription quoted below is in Persian verse 
of three distichs, written in six lines. The stone with others 1 


him by Prince Shah Shuja (MSn=Road). The above information was 
supplied to me by a man well acquainted with the Naravangarh Raj. The 
Prince who gave the title and came to Naray&ngarh was according to' him 
Shah Shu 

1 Thanadar was the Chief of the Thana. Than a, aeccording to 
Hobson-Jobson, originally meant a fortified post with its garrison, for the 
military occupation of the country ; and according to Pddshakn&ma , a 
corps of cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, stationed within an en- 
closure. Their duty was to guard the roads, to hold the places surround- 
ing the Thana and to despatch provisions (rasad) to the next Thana. 
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found, fixed on the road side by the side of the tomb of a Muham- 
madan saint Al-i-SdMb ; probably they were removed from a 
mosque that has long since disappeared. The inscription 
measures 1 ft. by 10 in. The 1st, 3rd and 5th lines begin on the 
margin of the stone slab, and the 2nd, 4th and 6th or alternate 
lines, being removed five inches to the left. Similarly the former 
end 3 inches to the left. This is the inscription : — 
alJf 

j fvih j j ycf '&xxjo\ j C^d-lo 

^ ^ g* f ^ ^ is* 1 1 i.^j 

jr *■*•*■> j C5*** u3 


(Jha & Sjjf SjcL. 

\ 1 ^ ^ 1 '6 A i3. — I, ^ js jjjy j 


God is Great. 




Translation . 

What a mosque and building ! How neat and bright ! A place 
of divine service and abode of worship for the rich and the poor ! 
To Commemorate and perpetuate his good name, he took pains 
and desired to build the same. Wisdom computed the year of its 
construction (thus (?).) — During the auspicious reign of Shah 
‘Alamglr 1079 H. 

The year of construction is 1080 H. according to the last 
line of the verse — which is one year more than the figure on the 
margin. (1079 H. = 1668 A.D.). The above verse is incorrectly 
and -badly carved. The two words overlined are doubtful. The 
first word ought to be ^ ; the second is so written that it 
cannot be deciphered. It might stand for which would 

not, however, be quite accurate. 


The iomh of MaTchdum Shihabu’ d-Dtn Auliya Qhishti at Qasba-%- 
Amarsi , in the District of Medmpur. 

There is a road of thirty-six miles from Belda Bailway 
Station to Cental (KanthI), which is metalled and bridged. The 
village Egra (also called Agrapatna) is 18 miles from the above 
station. Egra or rather Nag wan was a seat of a Joint-Magis- 
trate's Court. Here at the Egra Inspection Bungalow, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, I understand, wrote his famous novel, 
Kapal Kundala. I visited Egra on my way to Contai and hack 
on the 11th and 17th May, 1915. Qasba-i-AmarsI (commonly 
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called Amaral -Pataspur) . also called simply Q.asba, is five miles 
to the north of Egra. The tomb of Makhdum Sahib at Qasba-i- 
Amarsi is attached to a mosque, which has an inscription. The 
following account of the saint has been supplied to me : — 

Makhdilm Rhiha bird -Din who was of (JjisJiti affiliation, 
came to Bengal in the year 1102 or 1103 H. 1 from the West, and 
halted at A mars! . There lived at that time a Raja, named 
Amar Singh, who was cruel and intolerant of any Musalman liv- 
ing in his raj. He would not look at their faces in the morning. 
It is said that he hung up a shoe on his main gate, and those 
who wanted to see him, were ordered to make obeisance to the 
shoe first, before they could see him. The Makhdum Sahib 
having heard this, proceeded himself to visit the Raja. The 
gate-keepers ordered him to bow to the shoe hanging on the gate. 
He not only declined to comply with their impudent request, but 
drew his sword, and attacked and killed them. The Raja being 
informed, ordered the intruders head to be cut off. No one 
dared to approach him. On the contrary Makhdilm Shiln 
bu’d-Dln killed the Raja with his own hand. The Raja’s men 
fled. This intolerable tyranny on the part of the Raja, and the 
fanatical zeal on the part of the Mnsalinms. led to the spread 
of Islam in this part of Bengal. 

After this incident, all people - rich and poor, young and old 
— flocked round the saint, who lived with his friends and disciples 
at Mauza* Shamgola, otherwise called Slnhabpura in a kachcha 
hujra or cloister. The Jagirdars and landholders gave lands for 
the expenses of the saint and his men. which at last amounted 
to 120 Baiis . By the death of the Raja, and on account of 
the stay of the Makhdum Sahib at Amarsf. the number of 
Muslim population increased ; and his miracles and extraordinary 
valour were talked about. 

Having heard of his fame, the ruler of Chakla Hijli, Masnad 
‘All Shall came to see Makhdum ShlMbu J d-I)ln. After some- 
time, he became one of his disciples. It is said that Masnad 
‘All, at the end of his rule, adopted the life' of poverty. Masnad 
f All’s miracles are still remembered, and his tomb is on the sea 
coast at Hijli. The hujra (retreat), the mosque, and the tomb of 
Makhdum Shihabu’d-Dln were constructed by Hazrat Masnad 
‘All Shah. These have been managed by the disciples of the 
saint that came with him, and by their descendants. Now’ 
owing to differences among the custodians of the shrine, and their 
neglect to pay Road-Cess to Government, the Pirattar lands 
appertaining to the Auliya’s astana have been sold and pur- 
chased by the Bengalis. The astana is now in ruin. The 
inscription on the mosque, attached to Makhdum Sahib’s rauda 
or tomb has the following Persian verse. Portions of the inscrip - 


1 This is the date given me by the custodians of the shrine. 
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tion written in relief are broken and lost, on account of exposure 
to sun and lain. Hence certain portions of the inscription are 
i ead lather by conjecture than what they really contained. 
Portions overlined are apparently incorrect. * 
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f x*JUJf jl — 


Translation. 

As this mosque, which is on earth, is undoubtedly the land- 
ing-place of the Faithful Spirit. 1 

Do perform your prayer, with devotion, here, for this is the 
road to your salvation, 

(It was constructed) for Makkdum Shihabu’d-Din luliya, 
as he is the devout follower of the strong-faith (Islam). 

I asked the unseen messenger the date of its construction ; 
with pleasure he said that its date is this — 

This hemistich, said, as its date : “ His supporter is the 

Lord of the Universe/’ ( 1072 H. = 1660-61 A.D.). 2 

As the lands appertaining to the dstdna have lately been 
sold, for non-payment of the Road-Cess, owing to the disunion 
of the people, whose duty it is to look after them, the Muslims of 
Amarsi wish — so they told me — that the Government should 
take up the proper management of the shrine, and see to the 
preservation of the monuments. The simple Muhammadans of 

■ 5 Angel Gabriel. 

3 As the hemistich which records Makhdum Shiha-bu’d-DTn’s death 
is mutilated and incorrect, I am_ unable to reconcile the dates of his 
'arrival v stay, and the Masnad-i- 4 Alls appearance,' at AmarsT, to see the 
saint. If a correct version of the inscription could be obtained, I dare 
say, the uncertainty noted might be removed. I had no time to examine 
deeds. 
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the place never thought that the Piruttar property should ever 
pass into other hands and that the Government would not come 
to their help. 

It is said that Taj Khan, who had the title of Masnad-i- 
‘ All, conquered Hijli, on the left bank of the Rasulpur river, and 
3 miles south of KhijrL in the Contai Sub-division, and founded 
a Muslim settlement. His tomb, at the mouth of the river, is 
venerated ;_and miracles are attributed to it. It is said that 
Masnad-PAll Taj Khan ruled over the tract from 1505 to 1555 
AD. This does not tally with Makhduxn gMhabuM-Dm’s stay 
at Amarsl. The Masnad-P ill who was contemporary of the 
Makbdum Sahib, must, therefore, be one of Taj Khan's succes- 
sors, having the same title. 

Tamluk . 

Tamluk — the ancient Tamralipta — is situated on the rivet 
Rupnariyan. This ancient inlet of the sea, mentioned in 
Jaina, Buddhist, and Hindu literature, and visited by Chinese 
travellers — Fa-hian, Hiuen-Tsiang, I -t sing, and tin* Korean 
Hwm-Lun, close to which Asoka had erected his stupa — is now 
the head- quarters of a sub-division of the Mednlpur District.' 
The channel connecting Tamluk with the sea having silted up 
by the latter half of the sixteenth century, it ceased to be the 
port of embarkation for Ceylon, I visited Tamluk cm the 21st 
September, 1915 , and had time to note the following Muham- 
madan traditions : — 

There was a Bdradari built during the time of Emperor 
Aurangzib, which has been washed away into the river. Later,, 
there were built, at Narpoia , a mosque and an Td-gah. The 
Tamluk Raj was made over, for default of revenue, to Mlrza 
Didar ‘All Beg, a eunuch, by Masnad(-i-‘Alf) Muhammad Khan, 
Faujdar of Hijli. On the death of the Mlrza, the Kaivarta 
Raja got the Raj back which later on passed to the Raja of Main- 
sadal. The tomb of Mlrza Didar ‘All Beg is within the Raja of 
Tamluk 5 s palace. 1 The expenses of ta'ziya, during the Muhar-. 
ram, are still defrayed out of the landed property, more than 
100 bighas. The lands appertaining to the mosque have been 
taken away by the Raja of Mahisadal. 

I was shown by the Muhammadans of the place a Royal 
Sanad granted by the Amirud-Umara of Emperor Aurangzib. 

■ y y- v;;y; :'v : ; v y ^ y/yA;' . ; " 

'■■■■■ Sdogdon Mosque . 

Labpur is a village in the District of Blrbhum, It is a 
sacred place of the Hindus, where the Sati’s lips fell The 


1 Vide Midnapur District Gazetteer (1911), pp. 220-227. 
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temple of Phullara with, an enclosure for feeding jackals, which 
is considered sacred to the goddess, is a noteworthy sight 
of Labpur. I visited Labpur via Ahmadpur Railway station, on 
the 18th July, 1915. Seven miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
Railway station is situated Mauza 1 2 * 4 Saogaon or Saogram, where 
there is a masjid with the following inscription in Persian : — 

s 

adf jLm/c j] ^ S &$*>«■* ) 


AOjjjf Ht^gc ^0 «yfj./0 iXi-S'.-'O ^ 






r 


> I * IP aLc ^.;Lc 


Translation . 


This illuminated mosque, built by Sayyad Pahar, son of 
Sayyad Hasan, son of Sayyad Shah Sayyad* (? S f ald) Husayni, 
who was descended from Shah Shuja‘ Kirmani — the aforesaid 
(Sayyad Pahar) being one of the four brothers, viz., Path 
Muhammad, Sharafu’d-Dln and Muhammad Murad — during 
the reign of Shah Aurangzib Ghazx in the year 1064 H. 
(1654 AD.) 

The language as it stands is loose and not quite accurate. 


Miscellaneous notes. 

Murshidabad . 

I visited the Katra Mosque, in the city of Murshidabad, built 

Katra, Moscue b J’ Murshid Qull J ! afar Shan, on the 18th 
q February, 1916. I looked up to the inscrip- 

tion, which I could with difficulty decipher, from below. The 
following is the text of the distich : — 

■V 

1 J d Lftj* 

2 jjl jm» y AlA A hk A 


1 The MajnaahTI-Fusaha has yt ^^y) yy ^sv/o Lut Eth£ 

and Saeliau (Catalogue of Bodleian Library) confirm the reading in the 
inscription. 

2 The above distich is by poet “ Hilali Astrabadi ’■* (d, 935 H.=1528 
A.D.). The following three baits of Hi] alt including the one inscribed, are 
quoted from Rida QulT Hidayat’s Majm'au’l-Fmaha, Vol. II 

y y yy Cy-^c 

^ f y*° y 'Ala*. Ate*. sS 
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[Muhammad of Arabia who is the eyebrow (object of rever- 
ence) of both the worlds ; he who is not dust of his portal, dust 
be on Ms head !] ^ 

Also went to see Basant- * Alt Khan's Qadam-Rasul in the 
Basant £ Ali Qian’s same city. He was Klnvaja-Sara or eunuch 
Qadam Rasul and o! the palace. The Kb waja -Sara brought 
Nusrat Shah's Gate. from Gaur a huge gate with the following 
inscription carved in unusually large letters. The gate was 
built by Nusrat Shah in 936 H. 

IjJAJf j+cti ^UftJLJ! C A cJ lkl^h ^UsbJt w-LJf && 

. ^LkLJ- fcL* f'J y 

% hbxMj jj ii.w aiUtJLi aCLc Mif jsbk, 

' 4- . =?m ■. 

v> * Translation . 

This gate was constructed by the great and liberal Sultan 
King son of a King, Xasinrd Dunya-WVd-Din Abu'l Muzaffar 
Nusrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husayn Shah, the Suita n-al- 
Hasaynl, may God perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty, in 
the year 936 H. (1529 A. I).) 

The above are maintained by an endowment. A Muham- 
madan. who sits in a well-furnished house, takes the signatures 
of visitors in a book kept for the purpose. 1 also signed my 
name. Visited the place where Sirajivd-Daula was killed and on 
the western bank of the Bhagiratt. the cemetery of *All Yard I 
Khan, of his grandson, Sira ju’d-Daula, and of the latter's wife. 

Aurangabad 

Visited Aurangabad in Mursbidabad District on the 2Lst 
February. 1916. All Muslim antiquarian remains have dis- 
appeared. The town was established in Aurangzib’s time, and 
a Sarai and Baull constructed. The ruined Bauil and the 
remnant of the road with pipal trees planted on both sides of 


i** jC y-~ A5 

— *b & ~~Xi JX-sz 

Oj. the above with the well-known poem by Bairam Khan, Ivhan-i- 
Khan an (b. 933 H = 1526 A.D, d. 1561 A.D.) on the same model ; the 
opening couplet of it, viz. 

^ j* y yA** ^ jd sssfj 

is certainly a good imitation of the earlier poet ; but taken as whole 
HilSli’s lines excel Bairam Khan’s, 
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it 3 can still be seen. The place is called pipaUpatti on account 
of the pipal trees. The sub -divisional head-quarters was 
transferred from Aurangabad to Jangipur in 1856, and recently 
in 1915 the name of the Sub-Registry Office has been changed 
from Aurangabad to Nimtita. 


Mednipur. 

Pataspur. 


My stay at Pataspur was too short to enable me to examine 
old sanads and ruins. The mauza c Pataspur in Mednipur, is 
the headquarters of an extensive Pargana of fifty-five square 
miles of the same name. The Pargana was a Maratha Estate 
of Sarkar Gowalpara of Orissa, and was occupied by the English 
in 1803. 

One Shah Abu’l-Baqa came and settled at Pataspur, one of 
whose descendants was Maulana ‘Abdu’l-Karlm. The latter was 
related to some of the prominent Muhammadan families of the 
District by the marriage of his three sisters. Tombs of Shah 
Abu’l-Baqa and others are close to the police station. There 
exist tw r o Royal Sanads with a prominent family of Pataspur* 
one given by Emperor Aurangzib was shown to me ; and the 
other was not available, as the gentleman, in whose custody it 
was, had been away from home. There exists an Arabic 
Madrasah from before the British occupation of the province* 
The Government assists the Madrasah with a fixed contribu- 
tion. 

Nandigram. 


GeonkhalT, on the Hugh, can be reached from Calcutta by 
steamer, and Kukrahati by boat from Geonkhali. Nandigram 
is 17 miles to the north of Kukrahati. I visited Nandigram on 
the 19th January, 1915. About 3 miles, south-east of Nandi- 
gram is G arh-Chakarbera, and 2 miles north of it (Nandigram) 
Muhammadpur. The former is so called, because there were 
trenches in former times, now converted into tanks. 

The following curious story -was related to me by Sayyad 

Solomon’s throne and ™ im ° f A“fchha in Pargkna 

ring. Gum-gam. It is said that prophet Solo- 

mon’s throne — while travelling in air — 
rested at Garh-Chakrabera and Muhammadpur. There exists an 
astdna, which is no doubt spurious. It is also said that Solomon’s 
ring was lost here, hence the locality is called Gum-garh ( = a 
garh where it was lost). 


' Dantan ; ft .h y hy'. 

Visited Dantan, on the Orissa Trunk Road, forty miles south 
of Mednipur, which is also a station of the B.N. Railway, on 
the 29th September, 1915. The village contains two very exten- 
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save tanks, the temple of Syamleswar and Chaitanya’s tooth- 
brush, carved on stone. It was the traditional capital of Raja 
Bhoj. Two miles north of Dantan. or a mile and half from 
Snkursmi station is situated the battle-field of Alughul-mari, 
where there was fought in 1575 A.D. a 
Mu gn ui -man. battle between the Alughuls and Afghans. 

The name, according to the accepted etymology, signifies the 
slaughter of the Hugh ids.” But here the Mugliuls won the vic- 
tory and the Afghans were thrashed ; so the etymology cannot 
be ' correct. The common people of these tracts do not follow 
the idiom of Dihli and Lucknow. Mughal -marl ” according 
to Hindustani idiom cannot mean the place where Mnghnh 
beat the Afghan*. ** hut where Mugliuls were beaten.” But this 
is against the fact. The language of the people of the locality, 
who are ethnological W C das is not Urdu, but a patois of Uria, 
Bengali and Hindi — Uria predominating. In my opinion the 
word man is really man (with a hard r as in gdri) meaning 
road . As the Raja of Xarayangarh had the title of marl 
Sultan or Lord of the Road, so here the same word is used in 
the same sense, viz., road. Both the- places formed till recently 
parts of Orissa, and are connected with the same Padshah! or 
Royal Road. This road is the Mughul Mar! or tin* Mughal 
Road. Therefore, the battle of Mughal Mar! indicates the seat 
of the battle (e.g., the battle of Uday Nala or the battle of 
Plassey) and not the persons engaged therein, or the party that 
won the victory. The battle-field is north-west of village 
Tarkura, called Mugbul Alar! which, I suppose, is a contraction 
of 6£ battle of Mughul Marl.” ^ To interpret the word different- 
ly Mould be historically, geographically and philologically in- 
correct. None of the contemporary historians (AbuT-Fadl, 
BadayunI or- Nizamu’d-Dln Ahmad) calls the battle-field bv 
the name of Mu gh ul- Alar i but by its neighbouring villages, 

Hugli * 

While on a visit to Hughli town, I was informed that there 
existed the following archaeological remains : — - 

I. A Royal mosque, near the police station, close to the 
residence of the Afuhammadan. Government-pleader . 

II. At Purani Bazar, close to the old fort, a small mosque 
called “ Arhal Gumhiz hi masjid (mosque of 2| domes). 

*. HI. Within the fort the tomb and mosque of Sayyad 
Shah Chand, They have no inscriptions, I regret I could not 
examine them. 

Conclusion. 

These notes are now concluded. They will show the un- 
deniable though half-told truth as to the decadence of the 
Muhammadans of Bengal, and the pitiable plight they have 
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slowly, silently, but steadily and surely, been reduced to, within 
a period of less than a century. By the revolution of govern- 
ment, educational policy, sudden change in official and court 
language, on the one hand ; and by famine, indebtedness, un- 
employment, in addition to the pestilential climate of Bengal, 
on the other, the majority of the Muslims have almost been 
reduced to the verge of ruin, or to the position of serfs — render- 
ing them a negligible factor. Wherever I did go, whatever 
families I did visit or hear of, I found the community in dire 
distress. Their landed properties have changed hands, houses 
and mosques crumbled away, Madrasas and Khanqahs closed, 
tanks silted up or overgrown with weeds. Many have deserted 
their villages or are wandering about aimlessly. Members of edu- 
cated and once historic families have ceased to pursue the learn- 
ings of their forefathers, or to acquire the vocational education 
of the day. A terrible calamity has overtaken the landless 
Muslim families of Bengal — which, is also true of the other parts 
of India. 

In concluding this latest instalment of these notes, which 
. , , , . I commenced some eight years ago, I beg 

to acknowledge my indebtedness to, those 
gentlemen, who ungrudgingly placed at my disposal such docu- 
ments and informations as are not easily available for reference. 
My thanks are particularly due to — 

Babu Asutosh Baksi (Egra) ; Bahu Mahendranath Ray 
(Narayangarh) ; M. Muhammad Nurullah (Pandua) ; M. Khali- 
lur-RahmSn Khan Chaudhuri (Arambagh) ; Sayyad Zurgha- 
mu’d-Dln Hyder-al-Husaini (Azimganj); M. Mahmud Suhra- 
wardy and M. Izhar Husayn (Midnapur) ; Qadl Abu’l-Hasanat, 
Sayyad Zakl Riza and Sayyad Muhammad ‘All Mlrza (Murshida- 
bad) ; M. Sayyad Abul-Fazl ( Jangipur) ; M. ‘Abdu’l Mumin 
(Garh-Madaran) ; Sayyad Tajammul £ All (Santipur). My thanks 
are also due to those Muhammadan gentlemen of Amarsi, 
Narayangarh, Pataspur, Birbhum, Burdwan, Khand-Ghosh, 
Kalna, Mangalkot, Madaran, Santipur and other places, who 
courteously communicated to me the traditions regarding the 
rains and remains of a bygone Islamic civilization in Bengal. 

I have freely consulted books, District Gazetteers, statisti- 
cal accounts and published reports of the places noted, in order 
to elucidate my own observations and opinions. 
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